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CHAPTER  L 


ANCKSTRT   AND    FAMILT. 


Btroit'h  life  was  pnased  under  the  fierce  light  that  beats 
upon   an  intellectual  throne.     He   succeeded  in  making 
biniself — what  he  wished    to    he — the    moat    notorious 
personality  iti  the  world  of  letters  of  our  centviry.     Almost 
erery   ona  who  came  in  contact  with  htm  has  left  on 
record  various    impreettions    of    intimtuiy    or   interview. 
Those  whom  ho  excluded  or  patronized,  malinneJ  ;  those 
to  whom  he  was  genial,  loved  him.     Mr.  Southuy,  in  all 
sincerity,  rBgarde<l  him  as  the  principle  of  Evil  incarnate ; 
an  American  writer  of  tracts  in  the  form  of  stories  is  of 
the  same  opinion :  to   the   Countess  Guiccioli   he  is  an 
archangel.     Mr.  Carlyle  considers  him    to   have   heen  a 
mere    "sulky    dandy."     Goethe   ranks   him   as  the  first 
English  poet  after  Shakespeare,  and  is  followed  by  the 
leading  critics  of  France,  Italy,  and  Spain.     All  concur  in 
the  admission  that  fiyron  was  as  proud  of  his  race  as  of 
his  verse,  and  that  in  une.\am])lyd  measure  the  good  and 
evil  of    his   nature    were    inherited   and    inborn.     His 
gensoiogy  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  no  idle  ant'uiuarianism. 
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There  are  legends  of  old  Norse  Burnns  migrating  from 
their  home  in  Scandinavia,  ami  settling,  one  bmuch  in 
Normandy,  another  in  Livonia.  To  the  latter  belonged 
a  distant  Marshal  de  Bviriin,  famous  for  the  almost 
absolute  power  lie  wielded  in  the  then  infant  realm  of 
Busaia.  Two  members  of  the  family  came  over  with  the 
Conqueror,  and  settled  in  England.  Of  Enieis  de  Burun, 
who  had  lands  in  York  and  Lincoln,  we  hear  little  more. 
Ralph,  the  poet's  ancestor,  is  mentioned  in  Doomsday 
Book — our  first  authentic  recortl — as  hjiving  estates  in 
Nottinghamshire  ami  Derby.  His  son  Hugh  was  lord  of 
Horestan  Castle  in  the  latter  county,  and  with  his  san 
of  the  same  name,  under  King  Stephen,  presented  the 
church  of  Ossington  to  the  monks  of  Lenton.  The 
latter  Hugh  joined  their  order;  but  the  race  was  con- 
tinued by  his  son  Sir  Eoger,  who  gave  lands  to  the 
monastery  of  Swinatead.  This  brings  us  to  the  reign 
of  Heniy  IL  (1155—1189),  when  liobert  do  Byron 
adopted  the  spelling  of  his  name  afterwards  retained,  and 
by  his  marriage  with  Cecilia,  heir  of  Sir  Kichard  Clayton, 
added  to  the  family  possessions  an  estate  in  Lancashire, 
where,  till  the  time  of  Henry  YIIL,  they  fixed  their 
seat  The  poet,  relying  on  old  wood-carvings  at  New- 
stead,  claims  for  some  of  his  ancestors  a  part  in  the 
crusades,  and  mentions  a  name  not  apparently  belonging 
to  that  age — 

Near  Asoalon's  towen,  John  of  Horestan  slaniberB — 


a  romance,  like  many  of  his,  possibly  founded  on  fact,  but 
incapable  of  verification. 

Two  grandsons  of  Sir  Robert  have  a  more  substantial 
&m«,    having   served   vriih    distinction   in  the  wars   of 
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Edward  I.  The  elder  of  these  was  Rovemor  of  the  city 
of  York.  Some  members  of  his  family  fought  at  Cressv, 
and  one  of  his  sons,  Sir  John,  was  knighted  by  Edward 
III.  at  the  nege  of  Calais.  Descending  through  the 
other.  Sir  Richard,  we  come  to  anotlifii-  Sir  John, 
knighted  by  Richmond,  aftorwartls  Henry  VII.,  on  his 
landing  at  Milfonl.  He  fought,  with  his  kin,  on  the  field 
of  Bosworth,  and  dying  without  issue,  left  the  estates  to  his 
brother,  Sir  Nicholas,  knighted  in  1502,  at  the  marriage 
of  l*rince  Arthur.  The  son  of  Sir  Nicholas,  known  aa 
"  little  Sir  John  of  the  great  beard,"  appcai-s  to  have 
been  a  favourite  of  Henry  VIIL,  who  madtj  him  Steward 
of  Manchester  and  Lieutenant  of  Sherwootl,  and  on  the 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries  presented  him  with  the 
Priory  of  Newstead,  the  rents  of  which  were  equivalent 
to  about  4000/.  of  our  money.  Sir  John,  who  slepjjed 
into  the  Abbey  in  1540,  married  twice,  and  the  premature 
appearance  of  a  son  by  the  second  wife — widow  of  Sir 
George  Halgh — brought  the  bur  sinister  of  which  so  much 
has  been  made.  No  indication  of  this  fact,  however, 
appeals  in  the  family  arms,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  poi-t 
was  aware  of  a  reproach  which  in  any  case  dues  not  touch 
his  descent  The  "  filius  iiatunilis,"  John  liyron  of 
Clayton,  inherited  by  deed  of  gift,  and  was  knighted  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  1579.  His  descendants  were  promi- 
nent as  staunch  Royalists  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
Civil  Wars.  At  Edgehill  there  were  seven  Byrons  on 
the  field. 

Oo  MarstoD,  with  Rupert  'g&iast  trtiitors  oontonding, 
Four  brothoFB  enrioh'd  with  their  blood  the  bloak  fiold. 


Sir  Nicholas,  one  of  the  seven,  la  extolled  as  "  a  person  of 
great  aifability  and  dexterity,  aa  well  as  martial  knowludge. 
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wliich  gave  great  life  to  the  designs  of  the  well  affected." 
He  was  taken  jirisoner  by  the  Parliament  while  actiog  as 
governor  of  Chester.  Under  hia  nephew,  Sir  John, 
Newstead  is  said  to  have  been  besiegeil  and  taken ;  but 
the  kni(;ht  escai^ed,  in  the  wohls  of  the  poet — never  a 
Radical  at  heart— a  "  protecting  genius. 

For  Dobler  combats  here  reserved  hia  lifei 

To  lead  tlio  baud  whore  godlike  FaUdaad  fell." 

l.'lart'ndon,  indeed,  informs  us,  that  ou  the  morning  lieforo 
the  battle,  Falkiund,  "very  cheerful,  aa  always  upon 
iiution,  put  himself  into  the  first  rank  of  the  Lord  Byron's 
regiment."  This  slightly  antedates  his  title.  The  tirst 
battle  of  Newbury  was  fought  on  September,  1643.  For 
hid  services  there,  and  at  a  previous  royal  victory,  over 
Waller  in  July,  .Sir.Tohn  was,  on  Uctober  24th  of  the  same 
year,  created  fiaron  of  Rochdale,  and  eo  became  the  first 
Peer  of  the  family. 

Tliis  firet  loiil  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Richard 
(ltJ06  — 1679),  famous  in  the  war  for  his  government  and 
gallant  defence  of  Newark.  He  rests  in  the  vault  that 
now  contains  the  duat  of  tho  grt>atest  of  his  race,  in  Huck- 
natl  Torkard  Church,  where  his  epitaph  records  the  fact 
that  the  family  lost  all  their  present  fortunes  by  their 
luyalty,  adding,  "  yet  it  plMsed  Gcxl  so  to  bless  the 
huniblo  endeavours  of  the  saitl  Richard,  Lord  Byron,  that 
he  roj)urchased  part  of  their  ancient  inheritance,  which 
he  left  to  his  jH>sterity,  with  a  laudable  inemury  for  his 
great  piety  aud  charity."  His  ehk-at  son,  William,  the 
third  Lord  (died  16U5),  is  worth  reuiombering  on 
two  accounts.  He  married  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of 
Viscount  Chaworth,  and  so  wove  the  first  link  in  a 
strange    association  of  tragedy    and  romance :  he  was  a 
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patron  of  on«  of  those  pocta  who,  approved  by  noithor 
gods  nor  columns,  ore  remembered  hy  tho  accident  of 
an  ucoideut,  and  was  himself  a  poetaster,  capable  of  the 
aiuplot,— 

My  whole  ambition  only  does  extend 

To  gain  the  nnme  of  Shipmau'a  faithful  (Hend, — 

;in  ambition  which,  considering  its  moderate  acopo,  may 
b(i  granted  to  have  attained  its  desire. 

His  successor,  the  fourth  lord  (IG69— 1736),  geiitlomau 
of  the  bedchamber  to  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  liimself 
living  a  quiet  life,  Ix'camo,  by  his  third  wife,  Fninces, 
daughter  of  Lord  Berkeley,  the  progenitor  of  n  strange 
group  of  eccentric,  adventurous,  and  passionate  spirits. 
The  eldest  son,  thi;  fifth  lord,  and  immi'diate  jiredecessor 
in  the  peerage  of  the  poet,  wns  born  in  1722,  entered  the 
naval  service,  left  his  ship,  the  "  Victory,"  just  before  she 
was  lost  on  the  rocks  of  Alderney,  and  .subsequently 
became  master  of  the  stag-hounds.  In  1765,  the  year  of 
the  [lassing  of  the  American  Stamp  Act,  an  event  occurred 
which  coloured  the  whole  of  hia  after-life,  and  is  curiously 
illustrative  of  the  manners  of  the  time.  On  January  26th 
or  2t)th  (accounts  vary)  ten  members  of  an  aristocratic 
social  club  sat  down  to  dinner  in  Pull-mall.  Lnrd  Byron 
and  Mr,  Chawortb,  his  neighbour  and  kinsman,  were  of 
the  party.  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  when  the  wine 
was  going  roiuid,  a  dispute  arose  between  them  about 
the  management  of  game^  so  frivolous  that  one  conjec- 
tures the  (juarrel  to  have  been  picked  to  cloak  some 
other  cause  of  ofl'ence.  Bets  were  offered,  and  high 
words  passed,  but  the  company  thought  the  matter  had 
blown  over.  On  going  out,  however,  the  disputj»nU 
met  ou  the  stairs,    and    one  of  the  two,  it  is  uncertain 
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which,  cried  out  to  the   waiter  to  show  theia  an  empty 
room.     This  woa  ilorif,  aud  a  single  tallow  candle  being 
jilaccd  on   tlif   table,  the  door  was  shut.     A  few  miimtes 
luter  a  bell   was  rung,  and  the   hotel  master  rushing  in, 
Mr.  Chaworth  was  found  mortiUly  wounded.     There  had 
been  a   struggle  in  the    dim   light,    and  Byron,  having 
received  the  first  lunge  harndcssly  in  his  wuistcoat,  bad 
shortened  his  sword  and  run  Ins  adversary  through  the 
botly,   with   the  boast,  not  uncharacteristic  of  his  grand 
ncjihew,  "  By  G — d,  1  have  as  much  courage  as  any  man 
in  England."     A  coroner's  inquest  was  held,  and  he  was 
committed  to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  murder.      The 
interest  in  the  trial  which  subsequently  took  place   in 
Westminster  Hall,  was  so  great  that  tickets  of  admission 
were  sold  for  six  guineas.     Tlie  ficers,  after  two  days'  dis- 
cussion, umtuimously  returned  a  verdict  of  manslaughter. 
Byron,  pleading  his  privileges,  and  paying  his  fees,  was 
set  Jit  liberty ;  but  ho  appears   henceforth  as  a  spectre- 
haunted  man,  roaming  about  under  false  names,  or  shut 
up  ill  the  Abljey  like  a  baited  savage,  shuimed  by  his 
fellows    high    and    low,    and    the  centre  of  the  wildest 
stories.     That  he  shot  a  coachman,  and  flung  the  body 
into  the  carriage    beside    his    wife,    who    very   sensibly 
left    him ;    that  he    tried  to    drown  her ;  that    he    had 
devils   to   attend   him — were    among    the   many    weird 
legends  of  "  the  wicked  lonl."     The  poet  himself  says  that 
his  ancestor's  ordy  companions   were   the   crickets   that 
used  to    crawl   over   him,    receive   stripes    with    straws 
when    they    misbehaved,    and    on    his    death    made    an 
exodus   in  procession  from  the  house.      When  at  homo 
ho    spent    his    time    in    pistol-shooting,    making   sham 
fights    with    wooden    ships   about   the    rockeries  of  the 
lake,    and    building    ugly    turrets   on    the    battlementa. 
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Hv  iuited  his  heir  presumptive,  sold  the  estate  of 
Kocbdale, — »  proceeding  afterwonls  challenged — and  cut 
down  tliu  trees  of  Newstead,  iii  spite  him  ;  but  he  sur- 
vived his  tliree  sons,  hia  brother,  and  liis  only  grand- 
sun,  who  was  killed  In  Corsica  in  1794. 

On  his  o\ra  death  in  1798,  the  estates  and  titb 
passed  to  George  Gordon,  then  a  child  of  ten,  whom 
he  nsed  to  talk  of,  without  a  shadow  of  interest,  as 
"  the  little  bfjy  who  lives  at  Aberdeen."  His  sister 
Isabella  married  Lord  Carlisle,  and  became  the  motlier 
of  the  tifth  £arl,  the  poet's  nominal  guardian.  8he 
was  a  kdy  distinguished  for  eccentricity  of  maimers, 
and  (like  her  son  satirized  in  the  Bards  and  Reviewers) 
for  the  jierpetration  of  indifferent  verses.  The  career  of 
the  fourth  lord's  sea'>nd  son,  John,  the  poet's  grand- 
fatlier,  recalls  that  of  the  sea-kings  from  whom  the 
&mily  claim  to  have  sprung.  Bom  in  1723,  he  at  an 
early  age  entered  the  naval  service,  and  till  his  death  in 
1786  WAS  tossed  from  storm  to  storm.  "  He  had  no  rest 
on  sea,  nor  I  on  shore,"  writes  his  illostrious  descendant. 
In  1740  a  fleet  of  five  ships  was  sent  out  under 
Commodore  Anson  to  annoy  the  Spaniards,  with  whom 
wo  were  then  at  war,  in  the  South  Seas.  Byron  took 
service  as  a  midshipman  in  one  of  those  ships  — all 
more  or  less  unfortunate — called  "  The  Wager."  Being 
a  bad  sailor,  and  heavily  laden,  she  was  blown  from  her 
company,  and  wrecked  in  the  Straits  of  M-igellan.  The 
majority  of  the  cruw  were  cast  on  a  bleak  rock,  which 
they  christened  Mount  Misery.  After  encountering  all 
the  horrors  of  mutiny  and  famine,  and  being  in  various 
wajrs  deserted,  five  of  the  survivors,  among  them  Captain 
Cheap  and  Mr.  Byron,  were  t^iki-n  by  some  Patagonians 
to  the  Island  of  Chiloe,  :ind  thence,  after  some  months, 
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to  Val]jaraiBO.  They  were  kept  for  nearly  two  yean 
iw  pri8uTioT9  at  St.  lago,  tlio  cjiijital  of  Chili,  and  in 
Diwiiinber,  1744,  put,  on  l.ioard  a  Frt-nch  frigate,  which 
reached  Brest  in  October,  1745.  Early  in  1746  they 
arrived  at  Dover  in  a  Dutch  vessel. 

This  voyaye  ia  the  wubjoct  of  a  well-known  apostrophe 
in  The  Pltxtmreg  of  JItipe,  begiuuiiig — 

And  such  thy  slrcogtli-inspiriDg  aid  that  bore 
Thp  hardy  Byron  from  his  native  shore. 
In  lorrid  dime*,  where  Chiloe'ii  tempeata  sweep 
'i'umultuoug  inurmiirs  u'er  tho  troubled  deep, 
'Twag  i\i»  to  mount  miafortuns'ii  ruduat  shook, 
Soourged  by  the  winds  and  cradled  by  the  rock. 


Byron's  own  account  of  his  adventures,  published  in  1768, 
is  remarkable  for  freshness  of  scenery  like  that  of  our  first 
literary  traveller,  Sir  John  Mandeville,  and  a  force  of  de- 
scription which  recalls  Defce.  It  interests  us  more  espe- 
cially from  the  use  that  has  been  jnaJe  of  it  in  that 
marvtUnus  mosaic  of  voyages,  the  .shipwreck,  in  Don 
Juan,  the  hardships  of  his  hero  being,  according  to  tha 
poet — 

Comparative 
To  those  reUited  in  my  grand.dad's  narrative. 

In  June,  1764,  Byrou  soiled  with  two  ships,  the 
"  Dolphin"  and  the  "  Tamar,''  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  ar- 
ranged by  Lnrd  Egniont,  to  seek  a  southern  continent,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  took  possession  of  the  largest  of  Uie 
Falkland  Islands,  again  passed  tlirough  tlio  Magellanic 
Straits,  and  sailing  home  by  the  Pncitic,  circumnavigated 
the  glolx).  Tlio  planets  so  conspired  t!iat,  though  his 
afiable  manners  and  considerate  treatment  made  him  always 
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popular  with  hia  men,  sailors  bticatne  afroiil  to  serve  under 
"  foul-weather  Jock."  In  1748  ho  married  the  daughter 
of  u  Cornish  squire,  Juhn  Trevaaiun,  They  had  two  sous 
Bad  three  daughters.  One  of  tlie  latter  married  her 
cousin  (the  tifih  loiirs  eldest  son),  who  dit-d  in  1776, 
leaving  as  his  sole  heir  tlie  youth  who  fell  in  the  Ihledi- 
terraiiean  iu  1 791. 

The  eldest  son  of  the  veteniD,  John  Byron,  father  of 
the  i>oet,  was  horn  in  1751,  educated  at  Westminster,  and, 
liaving  received  a  commission,  became  a  captain  in  the 
guards ;  but  his  character,  fundamentally  unprincipletl, 
soon  developed  itself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  alienate 
him  from  his  family.  In  1778,  under  circumstances  of 
pectdior  effrontery,  he  seduced  Amelia  D'Arcy,  the 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  lloldernesse,  iu  her  own  right 
Countess  Conyers,  then  wife  of  the  Mari|uis  of  Car- 
marthen, afterwanls  Duke  of  Leeds.  "  Mad  Jack,"  as  he 
■was  called,  seems  to  Imve  boosted  of  his  conquest ;  but 
the  marquis,  to  whom  his  wife  had  hitherto  been  devoted, 
refused  to  believe  the  rumoure  that  were  atluat,  till  an 
intercepted  letter,  containing  a  remittance  of  money,  for 
which  Byron,  in  reverse  of  the  usual  relations,  was  always 
clamouring,  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  The  pair  do- 
campod  to  the  continent ;  and  in  1779,  after  the  man^uis 
bad  obtained  a  divorce,  they  were  regularly  married. 
Byron  seems  to  have  been  not  only  prolligate  but  heart- 
leaa,  and  he  made  life  wretched  to  the  woman  he  was  even 
more  than  moat  husbands  bound  to  cherish.  She  died 
in  1784,  having  given  birth  to  two  daughters.  One  died 
in  infancy  ;  the  other  was  Augusta,  the  half  sister  and 
good  genius  of  the  poet,  whose  memory  remains  like  a 
ttar  on  the  fringe  of  a  thunder-cloud,  only  brighter  by 
the  passing  of  the   smuke   of   calumny.     In    1807    she 
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married  Colonel  Leigh,  and  had  a  nuraerous  family,  raoat 
of  whom  died  young.  Her  eldest  daughter,  Gcorgiana, 
married  Mr.  Henry  Trevanion.  The  fourth,  Jfedctra,  had 
an  unfortunate  history,  the  nucleus  of  an  im^wrtinout 
and  happily  ephemeral  romance. 

The  year  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  John  Byron, 
who  seems  to  have  had  the  fascinations  of  a  Barry 
Lyndon,  succeeded  in  entrapping  a  second.  This  was 
Miss  Catherine  CfOrdon  of  Giglit,  a  lady  with  considera- 
ble estates  in  Aberdeenshire — which  attracted  the  ad- 
venturer— and  an  overweening  Highland  pride  in  her 
de.scent  from  James  I.,  the  gruateat  of  the  Stuarts, 
through  his  I'aughter  Annabella,  and  the  second  Earl  of 
Huntly.  This  union  saggested  the  ballad  of  an  old 
rhymer,  beginning — 

O  wbare  are  ye  gaeu,  bonny  Mias  Gordon, 
O  wharo  are  ye  gaeu,  soe  bonny  and  braw  ? 

Yo've  morripd,  yoVe  married  wi'  Johnny  Byron, 
To  sqoandcr  the  lands  o'  Gight  awa'. 

The  prophecy  was  soon  fulfilled.  The  property  of  the 
Scotch  heiress  was  squandered  with  impetuous  rapidity 
by  the  English  rake.  In  1786  she  left  Scotland  for 
France,  and  ret\irned  to  England  toward  the  cIo?e  of  the 
following  year.  On  the  22nd  of  January,  1788,  in 
Holies  Street.  London,  Jlrs.  Byron  gave  birth  to  her 
only  child,  Geoi-ge  Gordon,  sixth  Lord.  Shortly  after, 
being  pressed  by  his  creditors,  the  father  aliandoned 
both,  and  leavins;  them  with  a  pittance  of  150/.  a  year, 
fled  to  Valcucieunes,  where  he  died,  in  August,  17'J1. 
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Soon  after  the  birth  of  her  son,  Mrs.  Byron  took  him  to 
Scotland.  After  8[)ending  some  time  with  a  relation, 
she,  early  in  1790,  settled  in  a  small  house  at  Aberdeen. 
Eire  long  her  husband,  who  had  in  the  interval  dissipated 
away  his  remaining  means,  rejoined  her ;  and  they  lived 
together  in  hiuible  lodgings,  until  their  tempers,  alike 
ficiy  and  irritable,  compelled  a  definite  separation.  They 
occupied  a]>artmont»',  for  some  time,  at  the  opposite  ends 
of  the  same  street,  and  interchanged  visits.  Being  accus- 
tomed to  meet  the  boy  and  his  nurse,  the  father  ex- 
ptvseed  a  wisli  thut  the  former  should  bo  sent  to  live 
with  him,  at  least  for  some  days.  "To  this  request," 
Moore  informs  na,  "Mrs.  Byron  was  at  first  not  very 
willing  to  accede  ;  but,  on  the  representation  of  the  nurse 
that  if  he  kept  him  over  one  night  he  would  not  do 
80  another,  she  consented.  On  inquiring  next  morning 
after  the  child,  she  was  told  by  Cai)tain  Byron  that  ho 
had  had  quilo  enough  of  his  young  visitor."  After  a  sliort 
fttay  in  the  north,  the  Captain,  extorting  enough  money 
frofti  his  wife  to  enable  him  to  fly  from  hia  creditors, 
escaped  to  Fmnce.  His  absence  must  have  been  a  re- 
lief ;  but  his  death  is  said  to  have  so  affected  the 
ouhappy  lady,  tliat  her  shrieks  disturbed  the  neighbour- 
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hood.     The  circumstance  recalls  an  anecdote  of  a  similar 
outburst— attested  by   Sir   W.    Scott,    who   was  present 
on   the    occaaiun — before    hiT   marriage.      Beiuj,'   present 
at  a  representation,  in    TJlinburgh,  of  tlic   Fulnl   Alur- 
riaijf,  when  Mrs.  Siddons  waa  personating  Isabella,  Miss 
Gordon  was   seized  with  a   tit,   and   carried    out  of   the 
theatre,   screaming  out  '*0  ray  Biron,  my  Hiron."     All 
we   know   of  her  chanicter  shows  it  to   have  been   not 
only  prnud,  impulsive,  aiul  waywanl,  but  hysterical.     She 
constantly  boasted  of  her  descent,  and  clung  to  the  cour- 
tesy title  of  "  honourable, "  to  which  she  had  no  claim. 
Her    all'ectiou   and  anger  were  alike  demonstrative,  her 
tt'mper  never  for  an  hour  secure.     She  half  worshipped, 
half  hated,  the  blackguanl  to  wliom  slie  waa  mai-ried,  and 
took  no  steps  to  protect  her  jiroperty  ;  her  son  she  alter- 
nately petted  and  abused.     "Your  mother's  a  fool !"  said 
a  school  companion  to  hiin  years  after,     "  I  know  it,"  waa 
hia  uuicjue  and  tragic  reply.     Never  was  poet  bom  to  so 
much  illustrious,  and  to  .so  much  bad  blood.     The  records 
of  hia  infancy  betray   the   temper   whicJi   he   preserN'od 
through  life— poasionate,  sullen,  defiant  of  authority,  but 
singularly  amenable  to  kindness.     On  being  scolded  by 
hia  first  nui'se  for  having  soiled  a  dre.ss,  witliout  utter- 
ing a  word   he    tore   it  from  top  to  scam,  as  he   had 
seen  his  mother  tear  her  caps  and  gowns  ;  but  lier  sistef 
and  successor  in  office,  May  O  ray,  acquired  and  retained ' 
a  hold  over  his  affections,  to  which  he  has  borne  grateful 
testimony.     To  her  training  is  attributed  the  early  and 
remarkable  knowledge  of  tlie  Scriptures,  esjieeiajly  uf  the 
Psalms,  which  be  possessed  :  he  was,  according  to  -her 
Liter  testimony,  peculiarly  imiuisilive  and  pu/jiling  about 
religion.     Of  the  sense  of  solitude,  indnceil  by  his  earliest 
iropresfiioDB,    he  chamcteristically  makes  u  boast,     "  My 
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daughter,  my  wife,  my  half-sister,  iny  mother,  my  sister's 
mother,  my  natural  daughter,  and  myself,  are  or  were  all 
only  children.  iJut  the  fiercest  auimala  have  the  fewest 
uumbers  in  their  litters,  as  lions,  tigers,  &c." 

To  this  practicjil  nrjihanhood,  and  inheritance  of  feverish 
'  pusion,  there  was  added  another,  and  to  him  a  heavy 
and  life-long  burden.  A  physical  defect  in  a  healthy 
nature  may  either  puss  without  notice  or  he  turned  to  a 
high  purjwse.  No  line  of  his  work  reveals  the  fact  that 
Sir  Walter  Scott  was  lam«.  The  infirmity  failed  to  cast 
even  s  passing  shade  over  that  serene  power.  Milton's 
blindness  is  the  occasion  of  the  nolilest  prose  and  verse  of 
re«igiiiitiou  in  the  language.  But  to  understand  Pope, 
■we  must  remember  that  he  was  a  cripple :  and  Byron 
never  allows  us  to  forget,  because  he  himself  never  forgot 
it.  Accnimta  ditl'er  as  to  the  extent  and  origin  of  his 
deformity  ;  and  the  doubts  on  the  matter  are  not  removed 
by  the  inconsistent  accounts  of  the  indelicate  post-mortem 
examination  made  by  Mr.  Trelawny  at  \resolnnghi.  It 
'  is  certain  that  one  of  the  jioet's  feet  was,  either  at  birth 
or  at  a  very  early  period,  so  serionsly  clubbed  or  twisted 
as  to  affect  his  gait,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  his 
,  habits.  It  also  appears  that  the  surgical  means — bxits, 
[  lAndages,  &c. — ndoptcd  to  straighten  the  limb,  only  aggra- 
tttted  the  evil.  His  sensitiveness  on  the  subject  was 
early  awakened  by  careless  or  unfeeling  references. 
"  What  a  pretty  boy  Byron  is,"  said  a  friend  of  his  nurse. 
"  ^VhAt  a  pity  he  has  such  a  leg."  On  which  the  child. 
-with  flwhing  eyes,  cutting  at  her  with  a  baby's  whip, 
CTi«d  out,  "  Dinna  speak  of  it."  His  mother  herself,  in 
her  violent  &ta,  when  the  boy  ran  round  the  room  Liugh- 
>  ing  at  her  attempts  to  catch  him,  used  to  say  he  waa  a 
little  dog,  as  bad  as  his  father,  and  to  call  him  "  a  lame 
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brat" — an  incident,  whicli,  notoriously  suggested  the 
opening  scene  of  tlic  iMjnnniyl  Triumfitrmed.  In  the 
height  of  his  popularity  he  fancied  that  the  beggars 
and  streetrsweopere  in  London  wore  mocking  him.  He 
satirized  and  discouraged  dancing;  he  preferred  riding 
and  8\rin]niing  to  other  ex«'rcis«s,  because  they  con- 
cealed his  weakness  ;  and  on  his  death-bed  asked  to  be 
blistered  in  such  a  way  that  ho  might  not  be  called  on  to 
exfiose  it.  The  Countess  Gaiccioli,  Lady  Blessinglon, 
and  others,  assure  us  that  in  society  few  would  have 
observed  the  defect  if  he  had  not  referred  to  it ;  but  it 
was  never  far  from  the  mind,  and  therefore  never  far  from 
the  mouth,  of  the  least  reticent  of  men. 

In  1792  he  was  sent  to  a  rudimentary  day  school  of 
girls  and  boys,  taught  by  a  Mr.  Bowers,  where  he  seems 
to  have  learnt  nothing  save  to  repeat  monosyllables  by 
rote.  He  next  passed  through  the  hands  of  a  devout  and 
clever  clergyman,  named  Ross,  under  whom  according  to 
his  own  account  he  made  astonishing  progress,  being 
initiated  into  the  study  of  Koman  history,  and  tAking 
special  delight  in  the  battle  of  Kegillus.  Long  afterwards, 
when  staniling  oti  the  heights  of  Tusculum  and  looking 
down  on  the  little  round  lake,  ho  remembered  his  young 
enthusiasm  and  liis  old  instructor.  He  next  come  under 
the  charge  of  a  tutor  called  Paterson,  whom  he  describes 
as  "a  very  8oriou.s,  saturnine,  but  kind  young  mim.  He 
was  the  son  of  my  shoemakur,  but  a  good  scholar.  With 
him  I  began  Latin,  and  continued  till  I  went  to  the 
grammar  school,  where  1  threaded  all  the  classes  to  the 
fourth,  when  I  was  recalled  to  England  by  the  demise  of 
my  uncle." 

Of  Byron's  early  school  days  there  is  little  further  record. 
We  leoru  from  scattered  hints  that  he  was  backward  in 
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technical  scholarship,  and  low  in  his  cIubs,  in  Trhich  he 
aeenis  to  have  had  no  ambition  to  stand  high ;  but  that 
he  eagerly  took  to  history  and  romance,  especially 
luxuriating  in  the  Arabian  NighU.  He  was  an  indif- 
ferent penman,  and  always  disliked  mathematics  ;  but  was 
noted  by  masters  and  mates  as  of  quick  temper,  eager  for 
adventures,  prone  to  sports,  always  more  ready  to  give  a 
blow  than  to  take  one,  affectionate,  though  resentful. 

When  his  cousin  was  killed  at  Corsica,  in  1794,  he 
became  the  next  heir  to  the  title.  In  1797,  a  friend, 
meaning  to  compliment  the  boy,  said,  "  We  shall  have  the 
pleasore  some  day  of  reading  your  speechps  in  tlie  House 
of  Commons,"  he,  with  precocious  consciousness,  replied, 
"  I  hope  not.  If  you  read  any  speeches  of  mine,  it  will 
be  in  the  House  of  Lords."  Similarly,  when,  in  the  course 
of  the  following  year,  the  fierce  old  man  at  Newstead  died, 
and  the  young  loid's  name  was  called  at  school  with 
"  Duminns  "  prefixed  to  it,  his  emotion  was  so  great  that 
he  was  unable  to  answer,  and  burst  into  tears. 

Belonging  to  this  period  is  the  somewhat  shadowy 
record  of  a  childish  passion  for  a  distant  cousin  slightly 
his  senior,  Mary  Duff,  with  whom  ho  claims  to  have 
fallen  in  love  in  his  ninth  year.  We  have  a  (quaint 
picture  of  the  pair  sitting  on  the  grass  together,  the  girl's 
younger  sister  beside  them  playing  with  a  doll.  A 
G«mian  critic  gravely  remarks,  "  This  strange  phenomenon 
pUoeB  him  beside  Dante."  Byron  himself,  dilating  on  the 
itrength  of  his  attachment,  tells  us  that  ho  used  to  coax  a 
maid  to  write  letters  for  him,  and  that  when  he  was 
sixteen,  on  being  informed,  by  his  mother,  of  Mary's 
marriage,  he  nearly  fell  into  convulsions.  But  in  the 
history  of  the  calf-loves  of  poets  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish  between  the  imaginative  afterthought  and  the 
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reality.  This  equally  applies  to  other  recoUectioue  of 
later  years.  Moore  remarks — '•  that  the  charm  of  scenery, 
vrbich  derives  its  chief  power  from  fancy  and  association, 
should  be  felt  at  an  age  when  fancy  ia  yet  hardly  awake 
and  associations  are  hut  few,  cun  with  difficulty  be  con- 
ceived." But  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  teu,  an  appre- 
ciation of  external  beimty  is  sufficiently  commcm.  No  one 
doubts  the  accuracy  of  Wordsworth's  account,  in  llio 
Prelude  of  his  early  Imlf-BenBuous  deh"ght  in  mountain 
glory.  It  is  impopsible  to  define  the  iiiHuence  of  Nature, 
either  on  nations  or  individuals,  or  t-jsay  beforthunil  what 
seleution  from  his  varied  surroundings  a  poet  wiU  for 
artistic  purposes  elect  to  make.  .Sliakespoare  rests  in 
meadows  and  glades,  and  leaves  to  Milton  "  TeneriH'e  and 
Atlas."  Burns,  who  lived  for  a  considerable  part  of  his 
life  in  daily  view  of  the  hills  of  Arran,  never  alludes  to 
them.  But,  in  this  respect  like  Shelley,  BjTon  was 
inspired  by  a  passion  for  the  high-places  of  the  enrtli. 
Their  shadow  ia  on  half  his  verse.  "  The  loftiest  peaks 
most  wrapt  in  clouds  and  snow  "  perpetually  remind  him 
of  cue  of  Ilia  constantly  recurring  refrains, — 

He  who  BurpaBses  or  aubdues  mankind, 
Mu8t  loulc  down  en  tho  bate  of  tlioao  below. 


In  the  eoutse  of  1796,  after  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever 
at  Aberdeen  ho  was  taken  by  his  mother  to  Ballatcr,  and 
on  bis  recovery  spent  much  of  his  time  in  Tumbling  about 
the  country.  "  From  this  period,"  he  says,  "  I  date  my  lova 
of  moimtuinous  countries.  I  can  never  forget  thi<  cfTect, 
years  afterwords,  in  England,  of  tho  only  thing  1  had 
long  seen,  even  in  miniature,  of  ii  mountain,  in  the 
Malvern  Hills.  After  I  returned  to  Cheltenhsm  I  used 
to  watch  them  every  afternoon,  at  sunset,  with  a  sensation 
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which  I  cannot  describe."  Elsewhere,  in  The  Inland 
he  returns,  aniiJ  allusions  to  the  Alps  ami  Apennines,  to 
the  friends  of  his  youth  : — 

The  iDfout  rapture  utill  gnrviTod  the  boy, 
And  Laoli-nft-gnir  with  Ida  look'd  o'or  Troy, 
Mis«il  Celtic  memories  with  the  Pbrygian  mount, 
And  Highland  linus  with  Oaatalle's  clear  fonot. 

The  poet,  owing  to  his  phj'sical  defect,  was  not  a  great 
climber,  and  we  are  informed,  on  the  authority  of  his 
nurse,  that  he  never  even  scaled  the  easily  attainable 
summit  of  the  "steep  frowning"  hill  of  which  he  has 
nuuie  such  etfective  use.  But  the  inipi-essiDU  uf  it  from  u 
liistance  was  none  the  less  genuine.  In  the  midst  of  a 
generous  address,  in  Don  Juan,  to  Jeffrey,  he  again  refers 
to  the  same  associations  with  the  country  of  his  early 
tnioing : — 

But  I  am  half  a  Boot  by  birth,  and  bred 

A  whole  one ;  and  my  heart  fliee  to  my  head 

Ab  "  Auld  LoiiK  Syne  "  brings  Scotland,  one  and  all — 

Boolcli  plaids,  Scutch  suouda,  the  blue  hilla  and  cluur  streams, 

The  Dee,  the  Don,  Balirouuie's  briff'g  black  wall  — 

All  my  boy  feelingi>,  all  my  j^ntlor  dreams 

Of  what  I  then  dreamt,  clothed  iu  their  own  pall, 

Like  Banqao'i  oS'spring  .  .  . 

BjTon's  allusions  to  Scotland  are  variable  and  in- 
consistent. His  satire  on  her  reviewers  Wiis  sharpened 
by  the  show  of  national  as  well  as  personiil  autiputliy  ;  anil 
when,  about  the  time  of  its  production,  a  young  lady 
remarked  that  he  had  a  little  of  the  northern  manner  of 
speech,  he  burst  out  "  Good  God  !  I  hojie  not,  I  would 
rather  the  whole  d — d  country  was  sunk  in  the  sea.  I 
the  .Scotch  accent ! "     But,  iu  tiio  passage  fium  which  we 
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huve  quoted,  the  swirl  of  feeling  on  tlie  other  side  con- 
tiiiuoa, — 

I  nul'd  at  Scota  to  show  my  wrath  and  wit. 
Which  muBt  bo  owu'd  wa^  Beusitive  and  surly. 
Yet  'tia  in  vaiu  aach  salliea  to  permit ; 
Thev  canctil.  qaeiioh  young  feoliuga,  fresh  and  early. 
I  Bcotch'd,  not  Idll'd,  the  Scotchman  in  my  blood. 
And  love  the  laud  of  mountain  nud  of  flood. 

This  suggests  a  few  wonla  on  a  (juestion  of  more  than 
local  inten>-8t^  Byron's  most  careful  biographer  has  said  j 
of  him  :  "  Although  on  his  first  expetlition  to  Greece 
he  was  dressed  in  the  tartan  of  the  Gordim  clan,  yet 
the  whole  hent  of  his  mind,  and  the  character  of  his 
poetrj",  are  anything  but  Scottish.  Scottish  nationality 
is  tainted  with  narrow  and  provincial  elements.  Byron's 
poetic  character,  on  the  other  hand,  is  universal  and 
cosmopolitan.  He  had  no  attachment  to  localities,  and 
never  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  history  of  Scot- 
land and  its  romantic  legends."  Somewhat  similarly 
Thomas  Campbell  remarks  of  Bums,  "  he  was  the  most  un- 
Scotsmanlike  of  Scotchmen,  having  no  caution."  Rough 
national  verdicts  are  apt  to  be  superticial.  Mr.  Leslie  Ste- 
phen, in  a  review  of  Hawthorne,  has  commented  on  the 
extent  to  which  the  nobler  qualities  and  conquering 
energy  of  the  English  character  are  hidden,  not  only 
from  foreigners,  but  from  ourselves,  by  the  "  detestable 
lay  figure  "  of  John  Bull.  In  like  manner,  the  ohtrusivo 
type  of  the  "  canny  Scot  "  is  apt  to  make  critics  forget 
the  hot  heart  tliat  has  marked  the  early  annals  of  the 
country,  from  the  Hebrides  to  the  Borders,  with  so  much 
violence,  and  at  the  same  time  has  been  the  source  of  so 
much  strong  feeling  and  persistent  pui-pose.  Of  Lite 
years,  the  struggle  for  existence,  the  temptations  of  a  too 
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ambitious  and  over  active  people  in  the  nice  for  wealth, 
and  the  benumbing  effect  of  the  constant  profession  of 
beliefs  that  have  ceased  to  be  sincere,  have  for  the  most 
part  stifled  the  fervid  fire  in  calculating  prudence.  These 
qoaHtiea  have  been  adequately  combined  in  Scott  alone,  the 
one  massive  *nd  complete  literary  type  of  his  race.  Uurns, 
to  his  ruin,  had  only  the  fire  :  the  same  is  true  of  Byron, 
whoso  genius,  in  some  respects  less  genuine,  -was  indefinitely 
and  inevitably  wider.  His  intensely  susceptible  nature  took 
a  dye  from  every  scene,  city,  and  society  through  which 
he  passed  ;  but  to  the  last  he  bore  with  liim  the  marks 
of  a  descendant  of  the  Sea-Kings,  and  of  the  mad  GorIous 
in  whose  domains  he  had  first  learned  to  listen  to  the 
sound  of  the  "  two  mighty  voices "  that  haunted  and 
inspired  liim  through  life. 

In  the  autumn  of  1798  the  family,  i.e.  his  mother — who 
had  sold  the  whole  of  her  household  furniture  for  75/.  — 
with  himself,  and  a  maid,  set  south.  The  poet's  only  re- 
corded impression  of  the  journey  is  a  gleam  of  Loch 
Leven,  to  which  he  refers  in  one  of  his  latest  letters.  He 
never  revisited  the  land  of  his  childhood.  Our  next 
glimpse  of  him  is  on  his  passing  the  toU-bar  of  ^'ewstead. 
Mrs.  Byron  asked  the  old  woman  who  kept  it,  "  Who  is 
the  next  heir?"  and  on  her  answer  "They  say  it  is  a  little 
boy  who  lives  at  Aberdeen,"  "  This  is  he,  bless  him  ! " 
exclaimed  the  nurse. 

Returned  to  the  ancestral  Abbey,  and  finding  it  half 
rained  and  desolate,  they  migrated  for  a  time  to  the 
neighbouring  Nottingham.  Here  the  child's  first  ex- 
perience was  another  course  of  surgical  torture.  He  was 
placed  under  the  charge  of  a  quack  named  Lavender, 
who  rubbed  his  foot  in  oil,  and  screwed  it  about  in 
wooden  machines.     This  useless  treatment  is  associated 
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with  two  charaeteristic  anecdotes.  One  relates  to  the 
endurance  which  Byron,  on  every  occaaion  of  mere  phy- 
sical trial,  was  capable  of  displaying.  Mr.  Rogers,  a 
private  tutor,  with  whom  he  was  reading  passages  of 
Virgil  and  Cicero,  roniai'ked,  "  It  niukea  me  uncomfort- 
able, ray  lord,  to  uee  you  sitting  there  in  such  })ain 
as  I  know  you  must  be  suBering,"  "  Never  mind, 
ifr.  Kogers,"  said  the  child,  "you  shall  not  see  any 
signs  of  it  iu  me."  The  other  illustrates  his  precocious 
delight  in  detecting  imposture.  Having  scribbled  on 
a  piece  of  paper  several  lines  of  mere  gibberisli,  ho 
brought  them  to  I^avonder,  and  gravely  asked  what 
language  it  was ;  and  on  receiving  the  answer  "  It  is 
Itiilian,"  he  broke  into  an  exultAnl  laugh  at  the  expense  of 
his  tormentor.  Another  story  survives,  of  his  vindictive 
Bijirit  giving  birth  to  his  first  rhymes.  A  meddling  old 
lady,  who  used  to  vi«it.  his  mother  and  was  ]i08gpssed  of  a 
curious  belief  in  a  future  transmigmtion  to  our  satellite — 
the  bleakness  of  whose  scenery  she  had  not  realized — 
having  given  lum  some  cause  of  offence,  he  stormed 
out  to  his  nuFso  that  he  "  could  not  bear  the  sight  of 
the  witch,"  and  vented  hia  wrath  in  the  quatrain. — 

Id  Nottini;)mm  coQnty  there  lircs,  at  Swan  Greeo, 
As  curat  mi  old  lady  as  ever  waa  eeco  j 
And  when  she  does  die.  which  I  hope  will  be  soon, 
She  Gmily  belieres  she  will  go  to  the  moon. 
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The  poet  himself  dates  his  "  first  dash  into  poetry " 
a  year  later  (1800),  from  his  juvenile  pnasion  for  his 
cousin  Margaret  Parker,  whose  subsequent  death  from 
an  injury  caused  by  a  fall  he  afterwards  deplorud  in  a 
forgotten  elegy.  "  I  do  not  recollect,"  he  writes  through 
the  transfiguring  mists  of  memory,  "anything  equal  to 
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the  irnngpftrrrit  beauty  of  my  cousin,  or  to  the  sweetness 
of  lier  teinjicr,  during  the  sliort  period  of  our  intimacy. 
She  looked  as  if  she  had  been  made  out  of  a  rainbow — all 
beauty  and  peace.  My  ])ussion  had  the  UAual  etlects  upon 
me — I  could  not  sleep  ;  1  could  not  eat ;  I  could  not  rest. 
It  was  tlic  texture  of  my  life  to  think  of  the  time  that 
must  elapse  before  we  could  meet  again.  But  I  was  a  fool 
then,  aaid  not  much  wser  now."     Sic  trnniiit  nrxiimla. 

Tlie  departure  at  a  somcwiiat  earlier  date  of  May  Gray 
for  her  native  country,  gave  rise  t<i  evidence  of  another 
kind  of  affection.  On  her  leaving  ho  presented  her  with 
bis  first  watcli,  and  a  miniature  by  Kay  of  Edinbm^h, 
representing  him  witli  a  bow  and  arrow  in  his  liand  and 
a  profusion  of  hair  over  his  slioulders.  He  continued  to 
corrtvipiind  with  her  at  intervals.  Byron  was  always 
beloved  by  h«  servants.  This  nurse  afterwards  married 
well,  and  during  her  last  illness,  in  1 827,  communicated  to 
her  attendant,  Dr.  Ewing  of  Aberdeen,  recollections  of 
the  poet,  from  whidi  his  biographers  have  drawn. 

In  the  summer  of  1799  he  was  sent  to  London,  entrusted 
to  the  medical  care  of  Dr.  Baillie  (brother  of  Joanna,  the 
dramatist),  and  placed  in  a  boarding  school  at  Dulwich, 
under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Gleunie.  The  physician  advised 
a  moderation  in  athletic  siH>rt«,  wliicdi  the  patient  in  his 
hours  of  liberty  was  constantly  a]>t  to  exceed.  The 
teacher — who  continued  to  cherish  an  affectionate  remem- 
bmnce  of  Ids  pupil,  even  when  he  was  told,  on  a  visit  to 
0«neva  in  1817,  that  he  ought  to  have  "  made  a  better 
boy  of  him"  — testilies  to  the  alacrity  with  which  ho 
entered  on  his  tasks,  his  playful  good-humour  with  his 
comiadeA,  his  reading  in  history  beyond  his  age,  and  his 
intimate  acnuaintance  with  tlie  Scriptures.  "  In  my 
Btudy,"  he  states,  "  he  found  many  books  ojien  to  him  ; 
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among  otht-rs,  a  set  of  our  potta  from  Chancer  to  Churchill, 
which  1  am  almost  tempted  to  say  he  had  more  than  once 
perused  from  begiiining  to  end."  One  of  the  hooka  re- 
ferred to  was  the  Narrativv  of  the  Shipwreck  of  the  "  Juno" 
which  contains,  almost  word  for  word,  the  account  of  the 
"two  fathers,"  in /)(;/(  J«((».  Meanwhile  Mrs.  Byron, — 
whose  reduced  income  had  been  opportiuiely  augmented 
by  a  grant  of  a  300/.  annuity  from  the  Civil  List, — 
after  revisiting  Newstcad  followed  her  son  to  London, 
and  took  up  her  resilience  in  n  house  in  Sloans-terrace. 
She  was  in  the  habit  of  having  him  with  her  there 
from  Saturday  to  Monday,  kept  him  from  school  for 
weeks,  introduced  him  to  idle  company,  and  in  other 
ways  was  continually  hampering  his  progress. 

Byron  on  his  accession  to  tlie  peerage  having  become 
a  ward  in  Chancery,  waa  handed  over  by  the  Court  to  the 
guardianship  of  Lord  Carlisle,  nephew  of  the  admiral, 
and  son  of  the  grand  aunt  of  the  poet.  Like  his  motlier 
this  Earl  aspired  to  be  a  poet,  and  his  tragedy,  77ie 
Faiher'a  Revenge,  received  some  commendation  from  Dr. 
Johnson ;  but  his  relations  with  his  illustrious  kinsman 
were  from  the  first  unsAtisfactory.  In  answer  to  Dr. 
Glcnnie's  appeal,  he  exerted  his  authority  against  the 
interruptions  to  \\\»  ward's  eduaition;  but  the  attempt  to 
mend  matters  led  to  such  outrageous  exhibitions  of 
temper  that  he  said  to  the  master,  "  I  can  have  notlung 
more  to  do  with  Mrs.  Byron  ;  you  must  now  manage 
her  as  you  can."  Finally,  after  two  years  of  work,  which 
she  had  done  her  Iwst  to  mar,  she  hei'self  HKjueated  his 
guardian  to  have  her  son  removed  to  a  public  school, 
and  accordingly  be  went  to  Harrow,  where  he  remained 
till  the  autumn  of  1805.  The  first  vacation,  in  the 
summer  of  1801,  is  marked  by  his  visit  to  Cheltenham, 
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where  his  mother,  from  whom  he  inherited  a  fair  amount 
of  Scotch  8U])er8tition,  consulted  a  fortune-toller,  who 
aaid  he  would  be  twice  married,  the  second  time  to  a 
foreigner. 

Harrow  was  then  under  the  management  of  Dr.  Joseph 
Drury,  one  of  the  most  estimable  of  its  distinguished 
head-masters.  His  account  of  the  first  impressions  pro- 
duced by  his  pupil,  and  his  judicious  manner  of  handling 
a  sensitive  nature,  cannot  with  advantage  be  condensed. 
"  Mr.  Hanson,"  he  writes,  "  Lord  Byron's  solicitor,  con- 
signed him  to  my  care  at  the  age  of  thirteen  and  a  half, 
with  remarks  that  his  education  had  been  neglected  ;  that 
he  was  ill  prepared  for  a  public  school ;  but  that  he 
tbouglit  tliere  was  a  cleverness  about  him..  After  his  de- 
parture I  took  my  young  di.sciple  into  my  study,  and 
endeavoured  to  bring  him  forward  by  inquiries  as  to  his 
former  amusements,  employments,  and  associates,  but 
with  little  or  no  effect,  and  I  soon  found  that  a  wild 
mountain  colt  had  been  submitted  to  my  management. 
lint  there  was  mind  in  his  eye.  In  the  first  place,  it  was 
necessary  to  attach  him  to  an  elder  boy  ;  but  the  informa- 
tion he  received  gave  him  no  pleasure  when  he  heard  of 
the  advances  of  some  nmch  younger  than  himself.  This 
I  discovered,  and  assured  him  that  he  should  not  be  placed 
till  by  diligence  he  might  rank  with  those  of  his  own  age. 
His  manner  and  temper  soon  convinced  me  that  ho  might 
be  led  by  a  silken  string  \o  a  point,  rather  than  a  cable  : 
on  that  principle  I  acted." 

After  a  time,  Dr.  Drury  tells  us  that  he  waited  on 
Lord  Carlisle,  who  wished  to  give  some  information  about 
his  ward's  property  and  to  inquire  respecting  his  abilities, 
and  continues  :  "  On  the  former  circumstance  I  made  no 
remark ;  as  to  the  latter  I  replied,  '  He  has  talents,  my 
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lord,  which  will  iidd  lustre  to  his  rank.'  '  Indeed  !'  said 
his  lordship,  with  a  degree  of  surprise  that,  according  to 
my  feeling,  did  not  express  in  it  all  the  eatislaction  I 
ex]iected."  With,  perhaps,  unconscious  humour  on  the 
part  of  the  writer,  we  aro  left  in  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  indiiference  proceeded  from  the  jealousy  that  clings  to 
poetasters,  from  increihility,  or  a  feeling  that  no  talent 
could  add  lustra  to  rank. 

In  lb<04  Byron  refers  to  the  anti^tathy  his  mother 
had  to  his  guardian.  Later  he  expresses  gratitude  for 
some  unknown  service,  in  Kcogiiilion  of  which  the  second 
edition  of  the  Hours  of  Jtllmeiu  was  dedicated  "  by  his 
obligeii  ward  and  atl'ectionate  kinsman,"  Ui  Lord  Carlisle. 
The  tribute  bfiiig  coldly  received,  led  to  fresh  estrange- 
ment, and  when  Byron,  on  his  coming  of  age,  wrote  to 
remind  the  Earl  of  the  fact,  in  expfctation  of  being  intro. 
duced  to  the  Huiisa  of  Peers,  he  liad  ftir  answer  a  mere 
formal  statement  of  its  rules.  Tiiis  rebutf  affected  him 
as  Addison's  praise  of  Tickeii  afleuted  Pope,  and  tlie  fol- 
lowing lines,  were  published  in  the  March  of  the  same 
year: — 

Lords  too  ar«  barda !  such  things  nt  times  befall, 

And  'tis  some  praise  in  peers  to  write  nt  all. 

Yet  did  or  taste  or  reason  awny  the  times, 

Ah!  who  would  toko  thoir  titles  with  their  rhymes. 

Roscoianiou  !  Sheilield  I   with  your  spirits  Qed. 

No  future  Inarels  dock  n  nnble  head  ; 

No  muse  will  cheer,  with  renovating  smilo 

The  paralytic  puling  of  Carlisle. 


In  prose  he  adds,  "  If,  before  I  escaped  from  my  teens, 
I  said  anything  in  favour  of  his  lonlship'a  pa|ier- 
books,  it  was  in  the  way  of  dutiful  deilicaiion,  and  more 
ttom   the  advice  of  others  than  my  own  judgment;  and 
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I  seize  the  first  upp<>rtuiiity  of  iiroiiouuciug  niy  Bincere 
recantation."  As  wbr  frequently  the  case  •with  him,  lio 
recanted  again.  In  a  letter  of  18 1  -i  he  expreased  to  Rogers 
hiti  nf^jrct  for  his  sarcadQis ;  and  in  liis  refeR'nce  to  the 
death  of  the  Hon.  f  redc-rick  Howard,  in  the  third  canto 
of  CliilJe  Humid,  he  tried  to  uiake  amends  in  tlie  liues-^ 
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Yet  one  I  would  select  from  that  prond  throng, 
Portly  because  tht-y  bleud  me  witb  his  line, 
And  pan);  that  I  did  his  aire  lome  wrong. 


is  is  all  of  any  interest  we  know  regarding  tlte  fitful 
connection  of  the  guanliau  and  ward. 

Towards  Dr.  Drury  the  ]>oet  continued  through  life  to 
cherish  sentiments  of  gratitude,  and  always  spoke  of  him 
with  veneration.  "  He  was,"  he  says,  "  the  best,  the 
kindest  (and  yet  strict  too)  friend  I  ever  had  ;  and  I  look 
on  him  still  as  n  father,  whose  waniings  I  have  reniem- 
lierwi  but  too  well,  though  too  late,  when  I  have  erred, 
and  whoee  oounsol  I  have  but  followed  when  I  have  done 
well  or  wisely." 

Great  educational  institutions  must  consult  the  greatest 
good  of  the  greatest  number  of  common-place  minds,  by 
it^lations  against  which  genius  is  apt  to  kick ;  and 
Byrun,  who  was  by  nature  and  lack  of  diautplino  \\e.c\\- 
liarly  ill  fitted  to  conform  to  routine,  confesses  that  till  the 
lost  year  and  a  hidf  he  hated  Harrow.  He  never  took 
kindly  to  the  studies  of  the  place,  and  was  at  no  time  lui 
accurate  scholar.  In  the  Bunlx  und  lieriewfrs,  and  i-lse- 
•whero,  he  evinces  considerable  familiarity  with  the  Itading 
authors  of  antiquity,  but  it  is  lintibtful  whotlior  he  was 
able  to  read  any  of  the  nior«  ditTicuU  of  them  in  the 
originaL  His  translations  are  generally  commonplace, 
and  from  the  marks  on  hia  books  he  must  have  often 
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faik'd  to  trust  Lis  memory  for  the  meanings  of  the  most 
orJinary  Greek  wonls.  To  tlio  well-known  passage  in 
Cliilde  Harold  on  Soract.o  and  tlie  "  Latian  echoes  "  he 
appends  a  prose  comment,  which  preserves  its  interest 
as  bearing  on  recent  educational  controversies : — "  I  wish 
to  express  that  we  become  tired  of  the  task  before 
wo  can  comprehend  the  beauty ;  that  we  learn  by  rote 
before  we  get  by  lieart ;  that  the  freshness  is  worn 
away,  and  tho  fiitnre  jiloasuro  and  nilvautajjo  disadened 
and  destroyed,  at  an  age  when  we  can  neither  feel  nor 
understand  the  power  of  composition,  which  it  requires 
an  acquaintance  with  life,  as  well  as  Latin  and  Greek, 
to  relish  or  to  reason  upon  ....  In  some  parts  of 
the  continent  young  persons  are  taught  from  common 
authors,  and  do  not  read  the  best  classics  till  their 
maturity." 

Comparatively  slight  stress  was  then  laid  on  modern 
languages.  Byron  learnt  to  read  French  with  fluency, 
as  he  certainly  made  himself  familiar  with  the  great 
works  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  but  he  spoke  it  with 
80  little  ease  or  accuracy  that  the  fact  was  always  a 
stunibiiiig-block  to  his  meeting  Frenchmen  abroad.  Of 
German  he  liad  a  mere  smattering.  Italian  was  the  only 
language,  besides  his  own,  of  which  he  was  ever  a  master. 
But  tho  extent  and  variety  of  his  general  reading  was 
remarkable.  His  list  of  books,  drawn  up  in  1807,  includes 
more  history  and  biography  than  most  men  of  education 
read  during  a  long  life ;  a  fair  load  of  philosophy  ;  the 
p>ets  en  masse ;  among  orators,  Demosthenes,  Cicero,  and 
ParUamentarj'  debates  from  tho  Revolution  to  the  year 
1742  ;  pretty  copious  divinity,  including  Bluir,  Tillotson, 
Hooker,  with  the  characteristic  addition — "  all  very  tire-  ! 
some.     I  abhor  books  of  religion,  though  I  reverence  and 
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love  my  Crod  without  the  blasphemons  notions  of  soctories." 
Lastly,  tinder  the  head  of  "  Miscellanies  "  we  havi-  Spec- 
ititftr,  Btimblcr,  World,  &c.,  &c  ;  anion;,'  novels,  the  works 
of  Cervantes,  Fielding,  Smollett,  Richardson,  Miickenrie, 
Sterne,  Rabelais,  and  Rousseau.  He  recommends  Burton's 
Atuitomy  of  Melancholy  as  the  best  atorehou-se  for  second- 
Iiand  quotations,  as  Sterne  and  others  Lnvo  fouud  it,  and 
teUs  us  that  the  great  part  of  the  books  named  were 
pcrumd  before  the  age  of  fifteen.  Making  allowance  for 
the  iact  that  most  of  the  poet's  autobiographic  sketchea 
are  emphatically  "Dichtunrf  miil  Wahrhelt,"  we  can  believe 
that  he  was  an  omnivorous  reader — "  I  read  eating,  read 
in  bed,  reaii  when  no  one  else  reads  " —  and,  having  a 
memorj'  only  less  retentive  than  Macaulay's,  acquired  so 
much  general  information  a.s  to  be  suspected  of  picking  it 
np  from  Reviews.  He  himself  declares  that  he  never 
read  a  Review  till  he  was  eighteen  years  old — when,  he 
himself  wrote  one,  utterly  worthless,  on  Wordaworth. 

At  Harrow,  Byron  proved  himself  capable  of  violent 
fit*  of  work,  but  of  "  few  continuous  dmdgeries."  He 
jrould  turn  out  an  unusual  number  of  hexameters,  and 
lapse  into  as  much  idleness  as  the  teachers  would 
ilerate.  His  forte  was  in  declamation :  his  attitude 
and  delivery,  and  power  of  extemporizing,  surprised 
•ven  critical  listeners  into  unguarded  praise.  "  My 
«j«alities,"  he  says,  "  were  much  more  oratorical  and 
luurtial  than  jioetical ;  no  one  bad  the  least  notion  that  I 
should  subside  into  poesy."  Unpopular  at  first,  he  began 
to  like  school  when  he  had  fought  his  way  to  be  a 
champion,  ami  from  his  enerj^^y  in  sports  more  than  from 
the  impression  produced  by  his  talents  had  come  to  be 
recognized  as  a  leader  among  his  fellows.  Unfortunately, 
towaids  the  cloee  of  hiis  course,  in  1805,  the   headbhip 
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of  Harrow  changed  hands.  Dr.  Drury  retired,  and  wob 
succeeded  by  Dr.  Butler.  This  event  euggested  tho  lines 
beginning, — 

Where  are  those  honours,  Ho,  onoe  yonr  own, 
When  Probns  fiU'd  yonr  nm^terial  throne  P 

The  appointment  was  generally  unpopular  among  the  boys, 
whose  symjiatliies  wero  enlisted  in  favour  of  Mark  Drury, 
brother  of  their  former  niiiiiler,  iiini  I)r.  Uutler  KeemB  for 
a  time  to  have  had  couBiderable  difficulty  in  maintaining 
discipline.  Eyron,  always  *'  famous  for  rowing,"  was  a 
rinj;leailer  of  the  rubellious  jmrty,  and  compared  himself 
to  TyTtajua.  On  one  occasion  he  tore  down  tho  window 
gratings  in  a  room  of  the  school-house,  with  the  remark 
that  they  darkened  tho  hall  ;  on  anoliier  he  is  reported  to 
have  refused  a  dinner  iuvitation  finin  the  master,  with 
the  impertinent  remark  that  he  would  never  think  of 
asking  him  in  return  to  lUne  at  Ncwstead.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  eeema  to  have  set  limits  to  the  mutiny, 
and  prevented  some  of  the  boys  from  setting  their  desks 
on  fire  by  pointing  to  their  fathers'  names  carved  on 
them.  Byron  afterwards  expressed  regret  for  liia  rude- 
ness ;  but  Butler  remains  in  his  verse  as  Pomposua  "  of 
narrow  brain,  yet  of  a  narrower  soul." 

Of  the  poet's  free  hours,  during  the  last  years  of  hiB 
residence  which  he  refers  to  as  among  the  happiest  of 
his  life,  many  were  sp«nt  in  solitary  musing  by  an  elm- 
tree,  near  a  tomb  to  which  his  name  has  been  given — a 
spot  commanding  a  far  view  of  London,  of  Windsor 
"  bosomed  high  in  tufted  trees,"  and  of  tho  green  tielda 
that  stretch  between,  covered  in  spring  with  the  white 
and  red  snow  of  apple  blossom.  The  others  were  devoted 
to  the  society  of  his  chosen  comrades.     Byron,  if  not  one 
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of  the  safest,  was  oue  of  the  warmest  of  friends ;  and  ho 
pluoked  the  more  e^erly  nt  the  choicest  fruit  of  English 
public  school  and  college  Ufe,  from  the  feeling  he  so 
pathetically  expresses, — 

la  there  no  oaaae  beyond  the  oommon  claim, 
Endear'd  to  all  in  childhood's  rer;  name  ? 
Ah,  SUTD  some  slrongur  impulse  vibratos  liorc, 
Which  wliisfwre  Friendship  will  be  doubly  dear 
To  one  who  thus  for  kindred  hearts  must  ruain. 
And  seek  abroad  the  love  denied  at  home. 
Tboae  heart«,  dear  Ida,  have  I  found  iu  thee — 
A  home,  n  world,  a  paradiw  to  me. 

Of  his  Harrow  intiumtos,  the  most  prominent  were  the 
Duke  of  Dorset,  the  poet's  favoui-ed  fag  ;  Lord  Clare  (the 
Lycus  of  the  Childish  ReroUectiom) ;  Lord  I)elawarr 
(the  Euryalus);  John  Wingtield  (Alonzo),  who  died  at 
Coimbra,  1811  ;  Cecil  Tattersall  (Davus) ;  Edward  Noel 
Long  (Cleon) ;  Wildman,  afterwards  proprietor  of  Xew- 
stead  ;  and  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Of  the  hist,  his  form-fellow 
and  most  famous  of  \\\»  mates,  the  story  is  tuld  of  his  being 
ummercifiilly  beaten  for  offering  resistance  to  his  fug 
master,  and  Byron  rushing  up  to  intercede  with  an  offer 
to  take  half  the  blows.  Peel  was  an  exact  contemporary, 
having  been  bom  in  the  same  year,  1788.  It  has  been 
remarked  that  most  of  the  poet's  associates  were  his 
junioTB,  and,  less  fairly,  that  he  liked  to  regard  them  as  liis 
■atttUitoa.  But  even  at  Dulwich  his  ostentation  of  rank 
liod  provoked  for  him  tlie  nickname  of  "  the  old  Enj,'!ish 
baron."  To  Wildman,  who,  as  a  senior,  had  a  right  of 
inflicting  chastisement  for  offences,  he  said,  "  I  find  you 
have  got  Delawarr  on  your  list ;  pray  don't  lick  him." 
"Why  noti"  was  th«  reply.  "Why,  I  don't  know, 
except  that  he  is  a  brother  peer."     Again,  he  interfered 
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«T«nt  which,  ho  says,  would  have  "joined  broad  lands, 
healed  an  old  feud,  and  salisti<'d  at  leiist  one  heart." 

Tliu  intensity  of  his  iiassiou  is  suggestively  brought 
before  ns  in  an  account  of  his  crossing  the  Styx  of 
the  Peak  ciivern,  aloiio  with  the  lady  and  the  Charon 
of  the  bfiat.  In  the  same  pasaage  ho  informs  us  that 
he  had  never  told  his  lovej  but  tliat  she  hod  dis- 
covered—it is  obvious  that  she  never  returned — it.  We 
have  anotlier  vivid  picture  of  his  irritjUion  when  she 
was  waltzing  in  his  presence  at  Matlock ;  then  an 
account  of  their  riding  together  in  the  country  on  their 
return  to  the  family  residence  ;  again,  of  his  (tending  over 
the  piano  as  aha  was  playing  the  Welsh  air  of  "  Mary 
Anne ; "  and  lastly,  of  his  overhearing  her  heartless 
speech  to  her  maid,  which  first  opened  his  eyes  to  the 
real  state  of  affairs — "  Do  you  think  I  could  care  for 
that  lame  boy  1 " — upon  which  he  rushed  out  of  the  house, 
and  ran,  like  a  hunted  crt'aturo,  to  Newsteail.  Thence  ho 
shortly  returned  from  the  rougher  school  of  life  to  his 
haunts  and  tasks  at  Harrow.  A  year  later  the  pair  .again 
met  to  take  farewell,  on  the  hill  of  Annesley — an  incident 
he  has  commemdrated  in  two  short  stanzas,  that  have 
the  sound  of  a  wind  moaning  over  a  moor.  "  I  suppose," 
he  said,  "  the  next  lime  I  see  you,  you  will  be  Mrs. 
Chaworthl"  "I  hope  so,"  she  replied  (her  betrothed, 
Mr.  Musters,  had  agreed  to  assume  her  family  name). 
The  announcement  of  her  marriage,  which  took  place 
in  August,  1805,  was  made  to  him  by  his  mother, 
with  the  remark,  "  I  have  some  news  for  you.  Take 
out  your  handkerchief ;  you  will  require  it."  On  hear- 
ing what  she  had  to  say,  with  forceil  calm  ho  turned 
the  conversation  to  othei  subject.<t;  but  ho  w;w  long 
haunted  by  a  loss  which   he    has   made   the    theme  of 
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maiiy  of  his  verses.     In  1807  he  sent  to  the  lady  berselX 
tho  linea  beginning, — 

O  had  my  fate  been  join'd  with  thine. 

In  Uie  following  year  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  dine 
at  Annesley,  ami  was  visibly  sHected  by  the  sight  of  tho 
iiifiint  daughter  of  Mra.  Chiiworth,  to  whom  he  addressed 
a  tuacliing  congrolulution.  Shortly  afterwards,  when  nbotit 
to  leave  England  for  the  first  time,  he  finally  addressed 
her  in  the  stanzas, — 

"Tig  dune,  and  ghiTering  io  the  gale. 
The  bark  unfurls  her  snowy  sail. 

Some  yean  later,  having  an  opportunity  of  revisiting 
t)ie  family  of  his  successful  rival,  Mrs.  Leigh  dissuailed 
him.  "  Don't  go,"  she  said,  "  for  if  you  do  you  will  cer- 
tainly &11  in  love  again,  and  there  will  be  a  scene."  The 
,  romance  of  the  story  culminates  in  the  famous  Dream,  a 
'  poem  of  unequal  merit,  but  containing'  passages  of  reid 
pathos,  written  in  the  year  1816  at  Diodati,  as  we  are 
told,  amid  a  flood  of  tears. 

Miss  Cliaworth'a  attractions,  beyond  those  of  personal 
beauty,  seem  to  have  bt-en  mainly  due — a  common  occur- 
rence— to  the  poet's  imagination.  A  young  lady,  two 
years  his  senior,  of  a  lively  and  volatile  ttjmpLT,  she 
enjoyetl  the  steden  inter\'iew8  at  the  gate  between  the 
grounds,  and  laughed  at  tho  anient  letters,  pa.sscd  through 
a  confidant,  of  the  still  awkwnnl  youth  whom  she 
regarded  as  a  boy.  She  had  no  intuition  to  divine 
the  presence,  or  appreciate  the  worship,  of  one  of  the 
future  master-minds  of  England,  nor  any  ambition  to 
ally  lierself  with  the  wild  race  of  Newatfaiil,  and  preferred 
her  hale,   commonplace,   fox-hunting  si|uin'.     "She  was 
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the  beau  ideal,"  says  Byron,  in  his  first  accurate  prose 
account  of  the  affair,  written  1823,  a  few  days  before  his 
departure  for  Greece,  "  of  all  that  my  youthful  fancy  could 
paint  of  beautifuL  And  I  have  taken  all  my  fables  about 
the  celestial  nature  of  women  from  the  perfection  my 
imagination  created  in  her.  I  say  created ;  for  I  found 
her,  like  the  rest  of  the  sex,  anything  but  angelic" 

Mrs.  Musters  (her  husband  re-a^erted  his  right  to  his 
own  name)  had  in  the  long-run  reason  to  regret  her  choice. 
The  ill-assorted  pair  after  some  unhappy  years  resolved 
on  separation ;  and  falling  into  bad  health  and  worse 
spirits,  the  "  bright  morning  star  of  Annesley  "  passed 
under  a  cloud  of  mental  darkness. .  She  died,  in  1832,  of 
fright  caused  by  a  Nottingham  riot.  On  the  decease 
of  Musters,  in  1850,  every  relic  of  her  ancient  family  was 
sold  by  auction  and  scattered  to  the  winds. 


CHAPTER  III. 


CAMBRIDGE,    AND    VIBST   PERIOD    OF   AUTHORaHLP. 

Li  October,  1805,  on  the  advice  of  Dr.  Dniry,  Byron 
was  removed  to  Trinity  College,  Camlmdge,  and  kept  up 
a  connexion  with  the  University  for  leps  than  thive  years 
of  very  irregidar  attendance,  during  which  wo  hear  nothing 
of  his  studies,  except  the  contempt  for  them  expressed  in 
some  of  the  least  effective  passages  of  his  early  satires. 
He  came  into  residence  in  bad  temper  and  low  spirits. 
His  attachment  to  Harrow  characteristically  redoubled 
as  the  time  drew  near  to  leave  it,  and  his  rest  was  broken 
"for  the  last  quarter,  with  counting  the  hours  that  re- 
mained." He  was  about  to  start  by  hunaelf,  with 
the  heavy  feeling  that  he  was  no  longer  a  boy,  and  yet, 
against  his  choice,  for  he  wished  to  go  to  Oxford.  The 
Hoiirg  of  IiUenasit,  the  product  of  this  period,  are  fairly 
named.  He  was  so  idle  as  regards  "  problems  luathe- 
matic,"  and  "  larbarooB  Latin,"  that  it  is  luattor  of  sur- 
prise to  learn  that  he  was  able  to  take  his  degree,  as  he 
did  in  March,  1808. 

A  good  German  critic,  dwelling  on  the  conijiaratively 
narrow  range  of  studies  to  which  the  energies  of 
Cambridge  were  then  mainly  directed,  adds  somewhiit 
rashly,  that  English  national  literature  stands  for  the 
most    port    beyond  the   range  of    the  academic    circle. 
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This  statement  is  often  reiterated  with  persistent  in- 
nccunicy ;  but  the  most  casual  reference  to  biography 
informs  us  that  at  least  four-Bfths  of  the  leading  states- 
men, reformers,  and  philosophers  of  England,  have 
liti'n  nurtured  ■within  the  walls  of  her  universities,  and 
cherished  a  jiortion  of  their  spirit.  From  them  have 
spning  the  intpllectual  tires  lliat  have,  at  every  crisis 
of  our  history,  kindled  the  nation  into  a  new  life  ;  from 
the  age  of  Wyclille,  thruugli  those  of  Latimer,  Locke, 
Gibbon,  Mncaulny,  to  the  present  reign  of  the  Physicists, 
com])iira(ively  fu-w  of  the  motors  of  their  age  have  been 
wholly  "  without  th«  academic  circle."  Analysing  with 
the  same  view  tho  lives  of  the  British  poets  of  real  note 
from  Barbour  to  Tennyson,  we  find  the  proportion  of 
University  men  increases.  "  Poeta  nascitur  et  lit ;"  and  if 
the  demands  of  technical  routine  have  sometimes  tended 
ti>  stifle,  the  comparative  repose  of  a  seclusion  "  un- 
ravaged  "  by  tho  fierce  activities  around  it,  the  habit  of 
dwelling  on  the  old  wisdom  aud  harjiiug  on  the  ancient 
strings,  is  calculated  to  foster  the  poetic  temper  and 
enrich  its  resources.  Tho  discouraging  effect  of  a  some- 
times supercilious  and  conservative  criticism  is  not  an 
unmixed  evil.  The  verso-writor  who  can  be  snuffed  out 
by  the  cavUa  of  a  tutorial  drone,  is  a  poetaster  silenced 
for  his  country's  good.  It  is  true,  however,  that  to 
original  minds,  bubbling  with  spontaneity,  or  arrogant 
with  the  consciousness  of  power,  the  discipline  is  hard, 
and  the  restraint  excessive ;  and  that  tho  men  wh<im 
their  colleges  are  most  proud  to  romemlaer,  have  hamiled 
tbem  severely.  Bacon  inveighs  againet  the  scholastic 
trifling  of  his  day ;  Milton  talks  of  the  waste  of  time  on 
litigious  brawling ;  Locke  mocks  at  the  logic  of  the 
•chook ;  Cowley  complains  of  being  taught  words,  not 
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things  ;  Gibbon  rejoices  over  hifl  escape  from  the  port  and 
prejudice  of  Magdalen  ;  Wordsworth  eonterana  the  "  trade 

,  in  classic  nicetiea,"  and  roves  "  in  niagistoriid  liberty  "  by 
the  Cam,  as  nfU-rwaids  among  the  hills. 

But  all  those  hostile  critics  owe  much  to  the  object 

fof  tlioir  auimadvi-rsion.     Any  schoolboy   can    refer   the 

'  preference  of  Light  to  Fruit  in  the  Novum  Ori/anuni, 
half  of  Gumvn  and  Lycidas,  the  stately  periods  of 
tlie  Decline  <iud  Fall,  and  the  severe  beauties  of 
Lftodamin,  to  the  better  inlluences  of  aaidemic  trainitig 
on  the  minds  of  tlieir  authors.  Similarly,  the  richest 
pages  of  Byron's  work — from  the  date  of  The   Chirm  of 

'  Minerva  to  that  of  the  "  Isles  of  (ireece  " — are  brightened 
by  lights  and  adorned  by  ulhisions  due  to  his  trainitig,  im- 
perft;ot  as   it   was,   on    tlie   slopos   of  Harrow,  and  the 

r  associations  fostered  during  his  truant  yeai-s  by  the  sluggish 
stream  of  his  "Injusta  noverca."  At  her,  however,  he 
continued  to  rail  as  late  as  the  publication  of  Bfpj>u,  in 

I  the  75th  and  76th  stanzas  of  which  wo  find  another 
eaose  of  complaint, — 

Ooe  bat«i  an  author  that's  all  author,  fellows 
In  (botsoap  nnifonns  turii'd  up  with  ink  — 

So  very  anxious,  clerer,  fine,  and  jonlous, 

One  don't  know  what  tu  say  to  them,  or  tliink. 

[Then,  after  commending  Scott,  Eogers,  and  Afoore  for 
\  bung  men  of  the  world,  he  procoeils  : — 

But  for  the  children  of  the  "mighty  mothor'B," 
Tho  would-be  wits  and  can't-bc  gentlemen, 

I  leave  them  to  the  daily  "  Tea  ig  ready," 
Snug  coterie,  and  Literary  lady. 

This  attack,  which  called  forth  a  counter  invective  of 
unusual  ferocity  from  some  unknown  scribbler,  is  the 
expression  of  a  sentiment  wbiub,   sound   enough  within 
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limits,  BjTon  pusbeil  to  an  extreme.     He  had  a  rooted' 

dislike  of  proiosjiiiimd  litteniteurs,  and  was  always  haunted 
by  a  drt'Ad  tliat  thi-y  would  claim  equality  with  him  on 
the  common  ground  of  authorship.  Hti  aspired  through 
life  to  the  superiority  of  a  double  distinction,  that  of  a 
■'  lord  among  wits,  and  among  wits  a  lord."  In  this  same 
spirit  he  reseuttJ  the  comparison  freiiucutly  made  between 
hira  and  liousseau,  and  insisted  on  points  of  contrast. 
"  He  had  a  bad  memory,  I  a  good  one.  He  was  of  the 
people  ;  I  of  the  aristocracy."  Byron  was  capable  of 
unbending,  where  the  difference  of  rank  was  so  great  that 
it  could  not  be  ignored.  On  this  principle  we  may  ox- 
plain  hLn  enthusiastic  reganl  for  the  chorister  Eddlestone, 
from  wliom  ho  received  the  cornelian  that  is  the  thorae 
of  some  of  his  verses,  and  whose  untimely  death  in 
1811  he  sincerely  mourned. 

Of  his  Harrow  friends,  IIames.s  and  Long  in  due  course 
followed  him  to  Cambridge,  where  their  common  pursuits 
were  renewed.  With  the  latter,  who  was  ilrowned  in 
1809,  on  a  passage  to  Lisbon  with  his  regiment,  he  spent 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  on  the  Cam,  swimmuig 
and  diving,  in  which  art  they  were  so  exj>ert  as  to  pick 
up  eggs,  plates,  thimbles,  ami  coijis  from  a  depth  of 
fourteen  feet — incidents  reciilled  to  the  poet's  mind  by 
reading  Milton's  invocation  to  Sabrina.  During  the 
same  period  he  distinguished  himself  at  cricket,  as  in 
boxing,  riding,  and  shooting.  Of  his  skill  as  a  rider  there  aw 
various  accounts.  He  was  an  undoubted  marksman,  and  hia 
habit  of  carrying  about  pistols,  and  use  of  them  wherever  he 
went,  was  often  a  source  of  annoyance  and  alarm.  He  pro- 
fessed a  theoretical  objection  to  duelling,  but  was  as  ready 
to  take  a  challenge  as  Scott,  and  more  ready  to  send  one. 

Begarding   the   masters  and  professors  of  Cambridge, 
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Byrun  has  littlo  to  say.  His  own  tutor,  Tavell,  appears 
jileosaiitly  enough  in  his  verse,  and  he  coninjeuils 
the  head  of  his  college,  I>r.  Lort  Manaul,  for  dignilifd 
demoanour  in  his  o£Bce,  and  a  past  reputation  for  convivinl 
wit.  His  attentions  to  Professor  Hailstonu  at  Harrow- 
gate  were  gmcioualy  offered  and  received ;  but  in  a 
letter  tu  Murray  he  gives  a  grajiliically  abusive  account 
of  Porsoii,  "  hiccuping  Greek  like  a  Helot "  in  his  cujis 
Tlie  [MMit  was  tir^t  introduced  at  Cambridge  to  a  brilliant 
circle  of  contemporaries,  whose  talents  or  attainments  soon 
mflile  them  more  or  less  conspicuous,  and  most  of  whom 
are  interesting  on  their  own  account  as  well  as  from  their 
'  connection  with  the  aubseijueut  phases  of  his  career.  By 
common  consent  Charles  Skinner  Matthews,  son  of  the 
member  for  Herefordshire,  1802-6,  was  the  most  remark- 
able of  the  group.  Distinguished  alike  for  scholarship, 
physical  and  mental  courage,  subtlety  of  thought,  humour 
of  fiiucy,  and  fascinations  of  character,  this  young  man 
8C«ma  to  have  made  an  impression  on  the  undergraduates 
of  his  own,  similar  to  that  left  by  Charles  Austin  on 
thoae  of  a  later  generation.  The  loss  of  this  friuid 
Byron  always  regarded  as  an  incalcidable  culnmity. 
In  a  note  to  Chilile  Harold  he  writes,  "  I  should 
have  ventured  on  a  verse  to  the  memory  of  Matthews, 
were  he  not  too  much  above  all  praise  of  mine.  His 
powers  of  mind  shown  in  the  attainment  of  greater 
honours  against  the  ablest  candidates,  than  those  of  any 
gnuluate  on  record  at  Cambridge,  have  sufficiently  estab- 
lished his  fame  on  the  spot  where  it  was  acquired  ;  while 
bis  softer  qualities  live  in  the  recollection  of  friends,  who 
loved  him  too  well  to  envy  his  superiority."  He  wns 
dn)wneil  when  bathing  olune  among  the  rccds  of  the  Ciuu, 
in  the  summer  of  181 1. 
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In  a  letter  -written  from  Ravenna  in  1820,  Byron,  in 
answer  to  a  request  for  contrilnitiona  to  a  proposed  memoir, 
intitxlucoH  into  his  n<>tL«  niuch  autobiogrBjihical  niattur. 
In  reference  to  a  joint  visit  to  Newstead,  he  Mrrites : 
"  Matthews  and  myself  had  travelled  down  from 
London  together,  talking  all  the  way  incessantly  upon 
one  single  topic.  When  we  got  to  Loughborough,  I 
know  not  wluit  chasm  had  miule  us  diverge  for  a  moment 
to  some  other  subject,  at  whiuli  he  was  indignant. 
'  Come,'  said  ho,  '  don't  let  ua  lin-uk  through ;  let  us  go 
on  as  we  began,  to  our  journey's  end ; '  and  so  he  con- 
tinued, and  was  as  entertaining  as  ever  to  the  very  end. 
He  hiid  previously  occu]>ied,  during  my  year's  ulwenco 
from  Cambridge,  my  rooms  in  Trinity,  with  the  furniture  ; 
and  Jones  (his  tutor).  In  his  odd  way  hail  said,  iu  putting 
him  iu,  '  5Ir.  Matlhewa,  I  recommend  to  your  atteutiou 
not  to  damage  any  of  the  muvabjcs,  for  Lonl  JSyron,  sir, 
is  a  young  man  of  tnmvUumi«  ymunonn.'  Matthews  was 
delighted  with  this,  and  whenever  anybody  came  to  visit 
him,  begged  them  to  handle  the  very  door  with  caution,  and 
used  to  repeat  Jones's  admonition  in  his  tone  and  manner. 
...  lie  had  the  same  droll  sai-donic  way  about  every- 
thing. A  wild  Irishman,  named  F.,  one  evening  beginning 
to  say  something  at  a  largo  supper,  Matthews  roared 
'Silencel'  and  tlien  pointing  to  F.,  cried  out,  in  the 
words  of  tlie  oracle,  '  Orson  is  endowed  with  reason.' 
When  Sir  Henry  Smith  was  expelled  from  Cambridge  for 
a  row  with  a  tradesman  named  '  Hiroii,'  Mattliews 
solaced  himself  with  shouting  under  Hiron's  windows 
every  evening— 

Ab  mo !  what  perils  do  enriron 

Tlio  man  who  medilles  with  liot  Hiront 
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Ha  w«B  al«o  of  that  band  of  scoffers  who  need  to  toubp 
Lort  Mansel  from  his  sluiiilxirs  in  the  lodgn  of  Trinity ; 
•nd  when  ho  appiNiied  at  tlie  witidow,  foaming  with  wrath, 
tnd  crying  out,  "  I  know  you,  gentlemen  ;  I  know  you !  " 
were  wont  to  reply,  "  We  beseech  tliee  to  hear  us,  good 
Lort.     Good  Lort,  deliver  ua  I  " 

The  whole  letter,  written  in  the  [loet's  mature  and  natural 
style,  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  social  life  and  suntiund- 
ings  of  his  Cajuhridge  days  :  how  much  of  the  set  and 
•ententioua  moralizing  of  aome  of  his  formal  biographci's 
might  we  not  have  spared,  for  a  report  of  the  couver»itii)n 
on  the  road  fn)m  London  to  Newsteod.  Of  the  othera 
gathsted  round  the  same  centre,  Scrope  Daviea  enlisted 
the  largest  share  of  Byron's  aifections.  To  him  lie  wrote 
after  the  catastrophe  : — "  Come  to  me,  Scrope ;  I  am 
almost  desolate — left  alone  in  the  world.  I  had  but  you, 
and  H.,  and  M.,  and  let  me  enjoy  the  survivors  while  I 
can."  Later  he  says,  "  Matthews,  Daviea,  Hobhouse,  and 
myself  formed  a  coterie  of  our  own.  Davies  has  always 
beaten  us  all  in  the  war  of  words,  and  by  colloquial 
powers  at  once  delighted  and  kept  us  in  onior ;  even  M. 
yielded  to  the  dashing  vivacity  of  S.  D."  The  last  Li 
everywhere  commended  for  the  brilliancy  of  his  wit  and 
repartee ;  he  was  never  afraid  to  sj^eak  the  truth.  Once 
when  the  poet  in  one  of  his  fits  of  petulance  exclnimed, 
intending  to  produce  o  terrible  impression,  "  I  shall  go 
mad  I "  Davies  calmly  and  cuttingly  olworvod,  "  It  is  much 
more  like  silliness  than  niadnees ! "  He  was  the  only 
man  who  over  laid  Byron  under  any  serious  pecuniuiy 
obligation,  having  lent  him  4800/.  in  some  time  of  strait. 
This  was  reimid  on  March  27,  1814,  when  the  pair  sat  \i\\ 
over  champagne  and  claret  frniu  six  till  niidiiight,  after 
which  "  Scrope  could  not  be  got  into  the  carriage  on  the 
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way  home,  but  remained  tipsy  and  pious  ou  his  knees." 
Daviiss  was  much  disconcerted  at  tho  influence  whicli  tlie 
sceptical  opinions  of  Matthews  threatoned  to  exercise  over 
Byron's  minU.  The  fourth  of  this  quadrangle  of  amity 
was  John  Cam  Hobhouso,  afterwards  Lord  liroughton, 
the  steadfast  friend  of  the  poet's  whole  life,  the  com- 
panion of  his  travels,  the  witness  of  his  marriage,  the 
executor  of  his  will,  the  zealous  guardian  and  vindicator 
of  his  fame.  Ilia  ability  is  abundantly  attested  by  the 
impression  ho  left  on  his  contcmiwraries,  liis  published 
description  of  the  Pilgrimage,  and  subsequent  literary 
and  political  career.  Byron  bears  witness  to  the  warmth 
of  his  affections,  and  the  charms  of  his  conversation, 
and  to  the  candour  which,  as  he  confessed  to  Lady  Bles- 
singtoD,  sometimes  tried  his  patience.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  they  bad  some  misunderstanding  when  travel- 
ling together,  but  it  was  a  passing  cloud.  Eighteen 
mouths  after  his  return  the  poet  admits  that  Hobhouso 
was  his  best  friend  ;  and  when  he  unexpectedly  walked 
up  the  stairs  of  the  Palazzo  Lanfrauclii,  at  Pisa,  Madame 
Guiccioli  uiforms  us  that  Byron  was  seized  with  such  violent 
emotion,  and  so  extreme  an  excess  of  joy,  that  it  seemed 
to  tiike  away  his  strength,  and  he  was  forced  to  sit  down 
in  tears. 

On  the  edge  of  this  inner  circle,  and  in  many  respeeta 
associateil  with  it,  was  the  Rev.  Francis  Hodgson,  a  ripe 
scholar,  good  translator,  a  sound  critic,  a  fluent  writer 
of  graceful  verse,  and  a  large-hearted  divine,  who.se  cor- 
respondence, recently  filited  with  a  connecting  narrative 
by  his  son,  has  thrown  light  on  disputed  passages  of 
Lord  Byron's  life.  The  views  entertained  by  the  friends 
on  literary  mutters  were  almost  identical ;  they  both 
fought  under  the  standanls  of  the  dasaic  school;  they 
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resented  the  same  criticisms,  they  applauded  the  same 
successes,  and  -were  bound  together  by  the  strong  tie  of 
mutual  admiration.  Byron  commends  Hodgson's  verses, 
and  encourages  him  to  write  ;  Hodgson  recognizes  in  the 
Bards  and  Herieirers  and  the  early  canton  of  ChiUle 
Harold  the  promise  of  Man/red  and  Cuiiu  Among 
the  associates  who  strove  to  bring  the  poet  back  to 
the  anchorage  of  fixed  belief,  and  to  wean  him  from 
the  error  of  his  thoughts,  Francis  Hodgson  was  the 
most  charitable,  and  therefore  the  most  judicious.  That 
his  cautions  and  exhortations  were  never  stultified  by 
pedantry  or  excessive  dogmatism,  is  apparent  from  the 
k  and  unjjcuardod  answers  which  they  called  forth. 
In  several,  which  are  preserved,  and  some  for  the  first 
time  reproduced  in  the  recently-published  Memoir,  we 
are '  struck  by  the  mixture  of  audacity  and  superficial 
dogmatism,  sometimes  amounting  to  effrontery,  that  ia 
apt  to  characterize  the  negations  of  a  youthful  sceptic. 
In  Sopteml)er,  1811,  Byron  writes  from  Newstead  : — "I 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  your  immortality ;  we  are 
miserable  enough  in  this  lii'e,  without  the  absurdity  of 
jpcculnting  upon  another.  Christ  came  to  save  men,  but 
a  good  Pagan  will  go  to  heaven,  and  a  bad  Nnzarcne  to 
lell.  I  am  no  Platonist,  I  am  oothing  at  all ;  but  I 
would  sooner  be  a  Panlician,  Manicbean,  Spinozist,  Gen- 
tile, Pyrrhonian,  Zoroastriun,  than  one  of  the  seventy-two 
villainous  sects  who  are  tearing  each  other  to  pieces  for 
the  love  of  the  Lord  and  hatred  of  each  other.  I  will 
bring  ten  Mussulmen,  shall  shame  you  all  in  good  will 
towards  men  and  prayer  to  God."  On  a  similar  outburst 
in  verse,  the  Eev.  F.  Hodgson  comments  with  a  sweet 
humanity,  "  The  poor  dear  soul  meant  nothing  of  this." 
Elsewhere  the  poet  writes, "  I  have  read  Watson  to  Gibbuu. 
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He  proves  notliing ;  bo  I  am  where  I  was,  verging  towartla 
Spinoza ;  and  yet  it  is  a  glociiuy  creed  ;  and  I  want  s 
better;  but  there  is  something  jiagan  in  me  that  I  cannot 
shako  off.  £n  short,  J  deny  nnlhhitj,  hut  dotiht  every- 
thituj."  But  tiis  early  attitudi?  on  mutters  of  religion  is 
best  set  forth  in  a  letter  to  Giflbrd,  of  1813,  in  which  he 
aaya,  *'  I  am  no  bigot  to  intiJelity,  and  did  not  expect 
that  because  I  donht«d  the  immortality  of  man  I  should 
be  tdiarged  with  di;nyiiig  the  existence  ul'  a  GoJ.  It  was 
the  comparative  insignilicunce  of  ourselves  and  our  world, 
when  placed  in  comjiarison  of  the  mighty  whole  of  which 
man  is  aii  atom,  that  tirst  ltd  me  to  imagine  that  our 
IjreLensiions  to  eternity  niigiit  be  overrateil.  This,  and 
being  early  disgiistcd  with  a  Calvinistiu  Scotch  school, 
where  1  was  cudgelled  to  church  for  the  first  ten  yeara 
of  my  life,  nfthcted  me  with  this  malady ;  for,  after  all, 
it  is,  I  l>clieve,  a  disease  of  the  mind,  as  much  as  other 
kinds  of  hypochondria." 

Hodgson  was  a  type  of  friendly  forlwaraiice  and  loyal  at- 
tachment, which  had  for  their  return  a  perfect  open-heart- 
edness  in  his  correspondent.  To  no  one  did  the  poet  more 
freely  abu.se  himself  ;  to  no  one  did  he  indulge  in  more 
reckless  sallies  of  Iniiuour;  to  no  one  did  he  more  K-adily 
betray  his  little  conceita.  From  him  Byron  sought  and 
received  advice,  and  he  owed  to  him  the  prevention  of  what 
might  liavo  been  a  most  foolish  and  disastrous  encounter. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  clergyman  was  the  recipient  of 
oue  of  tlie  poet's  many  single-hearted  acts  of  munificence 
^a  gift  of  1000/.,  to  pay  off  dMits  Y-o  which  ho  had 
lu'eu  left  heir.  In  a  letter  to  his  uncle,  the  former  grate*- 
fully  alludes  to  this  generosity  :  "  Oh,  if  you  knew  the 
exiiltation  of  hejirt,  aye,  and  of  head  to,  I  feel  at  being 
free  from  those  depressing  embarrassments,  you  would. 
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08  I  do,  blesa  my  dearest  friend  and  brother,  BjTon." 
The  wholu  transaction  is  a  pleasing  record  of  a  benefit  that 
was  neittier  sooner  nor  later  rt-sentod  by  the  receiver. 

Among  other  associates  of  the  same  group  should  be  men- 
tioned Uenry  Drury — long  Hodgson's  intimate  friend,  and 
ultimately  his  brother-in-law,  to  whom  many  of  Byron's 
first  series  of  letters  from  abroad  are  addressed — and 
Robert  Charles  Dallas,  a  name  surrounded  with  various 
agsocialious,  who  played  a  not  iiiaignificant  part  in 
Byron's  history,  and,  after  hiii  deutli,  helped  to  swell 
the  throng  of  his  annotators.  Tills  gentleman,  a  con- 
nexion by  marriage,  and  autlior  of  some  now  forgotten 
novels,  first  made  acquaintance  with  the  poet  in  London 
early  in  1808,  when  we  have  two  letters  Stftm  Byron, 
in  answer  to  some  compliment  on  his  early  volume,  in 
whicli,  though  addressing  hia  oorrespcmdent  merely  aa 
'  Sir,'  his  Hippancy  and  habit  of  boasting  of  excessive  bad- 
ness reach  an  absurd  climax. 

Meanwhile,  during  the  intervals  of  hia  attendance  at 
college,  Byron  had  made  other  friends.  His  vacations 
wore  divided  between  London  and  Southwell,  a  small 
town  on  the  road  from  Mansfield  and  Newark,  onoe  a 
mfuge  of  Charles  I.,  and  still  adorned  by  an  old  Norman 
minster.  Here  Mrs.  Byron  for  several  summer  seasons 
took  np  tier  abode,  and  was  frequently  joined  by  her  son. 
He  was  introduced  to  John  Pigot,  a  medical  student  of 
Edinburgh,  and  his  sister  Elizabeth,  both  endowed  with 
tdonts  above  the  average,  and  keenly  interested  in  literary 
pursuits,  to  whom  a  number  of  his  letters  are  addressed  ; 
also  to  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Becher,  author  of  a  treatise  on  the 
ttate  of  the  poor,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  en< 
couragement  and  counsel.  The  poet  often  rails  at  the 
place,  which  he  found  dull  in  comparison  with  Cambridge 
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ami  IvOiiiIou ;  MTiting  from  the  latter,  in  1807 :  "  0 
•Southwell,  how  I  rejoice  to  have  left  thee !  and  how  I 
curso  the  heavy  hours  I  dragged  along  for  so  many 
months  among  the  Mohawka  who  inhabit  yotir  kraals  ! " 
and  adding,  that  his  sole  satisfaction  during  hia  residence 
there  was  having'  pared  off  some  pounds  of  flesh.  Not- 
withstaiidins;,  in  the  small  but  select  society  of  this  inland 
watering-place  ho  passed  on  the  whole  a  pleasant  time — 
listening  to  the  music  of  the  simple  ballads  in  which  he 
delighted,  taking  part  in  the  performances  of  the  local 
theatre,  making  excursions,  and  writing  verses.  This 
otherwise  quiet  time  was  disturbed  by  exhibitions  of 
violence  on  the  port  of  Mrs,  Byron,  which  suggest  the 
idea  of  insanity.  After  one  more  outrageous  than  usual, 
both  mother  and  son  are  said  to  have  gone  to  the  neigh- 
bouring ai>othecary,  each  to  request  him  not  to  supply 
the  other  with  poison.  On  a  later  occasion,  when  he 
hail  been  meeting  her  bursts  of  mge  with  stubborn 
mockerj',  she  flung  a  poker  at  his  head,  and  narrowly 
missetl  her  aim.  Upon  this  ho  took  flight  to  London, 
and  his  Ihdraor  Alecto,  as  lie  calls  her,  followed  :  on 
their  meeting  a  truce  "was  patched,  and  they  withdrew  in 
opposite  directions,  she  back  to  Southwell,  he  to  refresh 
himself  on  the  Sussex  coast,  till  in  the  August  of  the 
nme  year  ( 1 806)  he  again  rejoined  her.  Shortly  after- 
wards wo  have  from  Pigot  a  description  of  a  trip  to 
Harrogate,  when  his  lonlsliip's  favourite  Newfoundlajid, 
BoatswaiTi,  whoso  relation  to  his  master  recalls  that  of 
Bounce  to  Pope,  or  Maida  to  Scott,  sat  on  the  box. 

In  November  Byron  printed  for  private  circulation  the 
first  issue  of  Ids  juvenile  poems.  Mr.  Becher  having 
wdled  his  attention  to  one  which  ho  thoiight  objec- 
tionable, the  impression  was   destroyed ;  and  the  author 
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set  to  work  upon  another,  which,  at  once  weeileil  and 
amplified,  saw  the  light  in  January,  1 807.  Ho  sent  CDpifts, 
under  the  title  of  Jucenilia,  to  seveml  of  his  friends,  and 
among  others  to  Henry  Mackenzie  (the  Man  of  Feeling), 
and  to  Fraaer  Tytler,  Lord  "Wootlhouselee.  Encouraged 
by  their  favourable  notices,  he  Jett»miined  to  appeal  to  a 
wider  audience,  an<l  in  March,  1807,  tlie  Hours  of  Idle- 
nets,  Btill  proceeding  from  the  local  press  at  Newark, 
were  given  to  the  world.  In  June  we  find  the  poet  again 
writing  from  his  college  rooms,  dwelling  with  lioyish 
detail  on  his  growth  in  height  and  reduction  in  girth,  his 
late  hours  and  heavy  potations,  his  comrades,  and  the 
prospects  of  his  book.  From  July  to  September  he 
datm  from  London,  excited  by  the  praises  of  some 
now  oWure  magazine,  and  planning  a  journey  to  the 
Hebrides.  In  October  he  is  again  settled  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  a  letter  to  Miss  Pigot,  makes  a  humorous 
rtiference  to  one  of  his  fantastic  freaks  :  "  I  have  got  a 
new  friend,  the  tinest  in  the  world — a  tavu:  h'ur.  When  I 
brought  him  here,  they  asked  me  what  I  meant  to  do 
with  him,  and  my  reply  was,  '  He  should  sit  for  a  fellow- 
ship.' This  answer  delighted  tliem  not."  Tlie  greater 
jiart  of  tile  spring  and  summer  of  1808  was  spent  at 
Dorant's  Hotel,  Albemarle  Street.  Left  to  himself,  he 
Beeros  during  this  period  for  the  first  time  to  have  freely 
indulged  in  dissipations,  which  are  in  most  livi-s  more 
or  less  carefully  cdncealed.  l!ut  iJyron,  with  almost 
unparallele<l  folly,  was  perpetually  taking  the  public  into 
his  confidence,  and  all  his  "  sins  of  blood,"  with  the 
Rtruige  additions  of  an  imaginative  etfrontery,  have  been 
thrust  before  us  in  a  manner  which  Ilochester  or  Rous- 
Bcau  might  have  thought  indelicato.  Nature  and  cir- 
cumstauces  conspired  to  the  result     With  passions  which 
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he  is  fond  of  comparing  to  the  fires  of  Vesuvius  and 
Heda,  hu  was,  on  his  entrance  into  a  aociftl  life  whicli  his 
rank  helped  to  surround  with  toniptations,  unconscious  of 
any  sufficient  motive  for  resisting  thera  ;  he  had  no  one 
to  restrain  him  from  the  whim  of  the  moment,  or  with 
sufficient  authority  to  give  him  etl'ective  advice.  A 
tomj>crament  of  general  despondency,  relievetl  by  reck- 
less outt>ur8t3  of  animal  spirits,  is  the  least  favour- 
able to  habitual  self-control.  The  melancholy  of  Byron 
was  not  of  the  pensive  and  innocent  kind  attributed 
to  Cowley,  rather  that  of  the  fnXayxoKiKoi  of  whom 
Aristotle  asserts,  with  profound  psychological  or  physio- 
logical intuition,  that  they  iiri?  dtl  iv  a-tfxy&pa.  opc'^cu 
The  absurdity  of  iloui-e's  freijuent  declaration,  that  all 
great  poets  are  inly  wrapt  in  perpetual  gloom,  is  only 
to  ho  excused  by  the  modesty  which,  in  the  .saying  so 
obviously  excludes  himself  from  the  list.  But  it  is  true 
that  anomalous  ener:gies  are  sources  of  incessant  irritation 
to  their  possessor,  until  they  have  found  their  proper  vent 
in  the  free  exercise  of  his  highfst  faculties.  Byron  had 
not  yet  done  this,  when  he  was  rushing  about  between 
London,  Brighton,  Cambridge,  and  Newstt^ad— ahootuig, 
gambling,  swimming,  alternately  drinking  deep  and 
trying  to  starve  himself  into  elegance,  green-room  hunt- 
ing, travelling  with  disguised  companions,'  jatronizing 
D'EgviUe  the  dancing-master.  Griraaldi  the  clown,  ami 
taking  lessons  from  Mr.  Jackson,  the  distinguished  pro- 
fessor of  pugilism,   to  whom  ho  afterwards  afl'ectionatply 


■  In  rererenoe  to  one  of  Uieie,  see  an  interesting  letter  from  Mr. 
Minto  to  the  Atheiutum  (Sept.  2nd,  1876),  in  which  with  oon- 
sidernble  though  not  coiicluaire  ingenuity,  he  endeavours  to 
identify  the  girl  with  "Thyrm"  and  with  "Astarte,"  whom  ho 
rogarda  u  the  same  penon. 
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refiTs  lu  liis  "  old  friciul  and  corporeiU  piistor  and  niMtcr." 
Tlicro  is  nil  iiiduccun-nt  tu  dwoU  uii  iinioiire  devoid  of 
rxiiuiincc?,  further  tlian  tu  rotiieniber  thut  they  never 
trenched  on  wlmt  the  cuminun  code  of  the  fnahionablu 
world  tonus  dishonour.  Wo  may  lieliove  tho  jioot'a  lat<jr  i 
aaaertiun,  backed  by  want  of  evidence  to  the  contniry, 
tliat  he  had  never  been  the  htst  mcuiua  of  loading  any  one 
astray — a  fact  perhajis  worthy  the  attention  of  those 
moral  worshippers  of  Goetba  and  Burna  who  hiss  at  Liird 
Byron'a  name. 

Though  much  of  this  year  of  his  life  was  passed 
niiprofitably,  from  it  dates  the  impulse  that  provoked 
im  to  put  forth  his  powers.  The  EiUnhui-ijh,  with  tho 
attack  on  the  Huiirt  of  Idleness,  appeared  in  March,  1808. 
This  production,  by  Lonl  Brougham,  i»  a  specimen  of  the 
maliawk  style  of  criticism  prevalent  in  the  early  years  of 
century,  iu  which  the  main  motive  of  the  critic  was,  not 
deal  fairly  with  his  author,  but  to  acquire  for  himself 
:i  easy  reputation  for  cleverness,  by  a  series  of  smart  cou- 
mptuous  scntoDOOH.  Taken  apart,  most  of  the  strictures 
tlie  Edinburgh  are  sufliciently  just,  and  the  passages 
uoted  for  censure  are  ail  bad.  Byron's  genius  aa  a  poot 
•Was  not  ivmorkably  precocious.  The  IJoiirt  of  IdUneM 
Idom  rise,  either  in  thought  or  expression,  very  far 
Tive  the  average  level  of  juvenile  verso  ;  many  of  tho 
toes  in  the  collection  arc  weak  imitations,  or  common- 
plaoe  descriptions ;  others  suggested  by  circumstances  of 
local  or  temporary  interest,  had  served  their  turn  before 
ing  into  print  Their  prevailing  sentiment  is  an 
station   of  misanthropy,   conveyed  in   such   lines   as 

Weary  of  love,  of  life,  devour'd  with  ipleen, 
I  rest,  a  perfect  Timou,  nut  niiioUien. 
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This  mawkish  dement  unfortunately  survives  in  much 
of  the    autlior'a  later  verse.     But  even  in  this  volume 
there  are  indicatious  of  force,  and  command.     The  Praijer 
of  Nature   indeed,    though   previously  written,  was  not 
included  in  the  etUtion  before  the  notice  of  the  critic ;  but 
the  sound  of  Ij)ch-iia-Gnir  and  some  of  the  stanzas  on 
Newstead  ought  to  have  saved  liim  from  the  mistake  of  his 
impudent  advice.     The  poet,  who  through  life  waited  with 
feverish  anxiety  for  every  verdict  on  his  work,  is  reported 
after  reading  the  review  to  have  looked  like  a  man  about  to 
send  a  challenge.     In  the  midst  of  a  transparent  show  of 
iudiiferencc,  he  confesses  to  have  tlnink  three  bottles  of 
claret  on  the  evening  of  ita  api^arance.     But  the  wound 
I  did  not  mortify  into  torjior  ;  the  Sea-Kings'  blood  stood 
I  him  in  good  stead,   and  ho  was  not  long  in  collecting 
'  his  strength  for  the    panther-like  spring,  which,  gaining 
strength   by  its  delay,  twelve  montlis   later  made  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  be  contemned. 

The  last  months  of  the  year  he  spent  at  NewsteaJ, 
vacated  by  the  tenant,  who  had  left  the  building  in  the 
tuud:>le-down  condition  in  which  he  found  it.  Byron 
was,  by  his  own  acknowledgment,  at  this  time,  "  heavily 
dii'jjcd,"  generosities  having  combined  with  selfish  ex- 
travagances to  the  result ;  he  had  no  funds  to  subject  tho 
place  to  anything  like  a  thorough  repair,  but  he  busied 
himself  in  arranging  a  few  of  the  rooms  for  his  own 
present  and  his  mother's  after  use.  About  this  date  he 
writes  to  her,  beginning  in  his  usual  style,  "  Dear  Madam," 
saying  he  has  as  yet  no  rooms  ready  for  her  reception, 
but  tliftt  on  his  departure  she  shall  be  tenant  till  his 
return.  During  this  interval  he  waji  studying  Pope,  and 
carefully  maturing  his  own  Satire.  In  November  the 
dog   Boatswain   died   in  a  fit   of  madness.     The  event 
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called  forth  the  famous  buist  of  misanthropic  verse,  ending 
with  the  couplet, — 

To  mark  a  ftiend's  remains  these  atones  arise ; 
I  never  knew  bat  one,  and  Uere  he  lies  ; — 

and  the  ioBcription  on  the  monument  that  still  remains  in 
the  gardens  of  Newstead, — 

Near  this  spot 

Are  deposited  the  remains  of  one 

Who  possessed  Beanty  without  Vanity, 

Strength  without  Insolenoe, 

Ooorage  without  Ferocity, 

And  all  the  Tirtuos  of  Man  witliout  his  Vices. 

This  Praise,  which  would  be  unmeaning  Flattep^ 

If  insoribod  over  human  ashes. 

Is  but  a  just  tribute  to  the  Memory  of 

Boatswain,  a  Dog, 

Who  was  born  at  Newfoundland,  May,  1803, 

And  died  at  Newstead  Abbey,  Norember  18,  1808. 

On  January  22,  1809,  his  lorvlship's  coming  of  age  was 
celebrated  with  festivities,  curtailed  of  thoir  proportions  by 
his  limited  means.  Early  in  spring  he  paid  a  visit  to  London, 
bringing  the  proof  of  his  satire  to  the  publishur,  Cawthonie. 
From  St.  James's  Street  he  writes  to  Mrs.  Byron,  oa  tlie 
death  of  Lord  Falkland,  who  liad  Itvtm  killed  in  a  duel, 
and  expresses  a  sympathy  for  lib  family,  left  in  destitute 
ciicomstanccs,  whom  he  proceeded  to  relieve  with  a 
generosity  only  equalled  by  the  delicacy  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  shown.  Keferring  to  his  own  embaj-rass- 
ment,  he  jiixxjcods  in  the  expression  of  a  resolve,  often 
repeated,  "  Come  what  may,  Newstead  and  I  stand  or  fall 
together.  I  have  now  lived  on  the  spot — I  have  fixed  my 
heart  on  it ;  and  no  pressure,  present  or  future,  shall  in- 
duce me  to  barter  the  last  ve-stige  of  our  inheritance."     He 
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waa  building  false  hopes  on  the  result  of  the  suit  for  tho 
Itnclidalo  property,  which,  being  dragged  from  court  to 
court,  involved  liim  in  lu'iivy  expenses,  with  no  satis- 
fnctory  result.  He  took  his  sent  in  the  House  of  I^rds  on 
the  13th  of  March,  and  Mr.  Dolliis,  who  accompanied  him 
to  the  bar  of  the  House,  hiis  left  an  account  of  his  some- 
what unfortunate  demeanour. 

"  His  couutt'iiance,  paler  than  usual,  showed  tliat  hia 
mind  was  agifciit-ed,  and  that  ho  was  tliinking  of  the  noble- 
man to  whom  he  Iiaii  onco  looked  for  a  hand  and  coun- 
tenance, in  liis  introduction.  There  were  very  few  jwrsons 
in  the  House.  Lord  Eldon  waa  going  through  somel 
ordinary  business.  When  Lord  Byron  had  taken  the 
oaths,  the  Chancellor  quitted  his  seat,  anil  went  towards 
him  with  a  smile,  putting  out  his  hand  warndy  to  welcome] 
him ;  and,  though  I  did  not  catch  the  words,  I  saw  that 
he  paid  him  some  compliment.  This  was  all  thrown 
away  upon  Lord  Byron,  who  made  a  atilT  bow,  and  put  the 
ti]j3  of  his  fingers  into  the  Chancellor's  hand.  The  Chan- 
ceUor  did  nut  press  a  welcome  so  received,  but  resumed 
his  seat ;  while  Lord  Byron  carelessly  seated  himself  for  a 
few  minutes  on  one  of  the  empty  benches  to  the  left  of 
the  throne,  usually  occupied  by  the  lonla  in  Opposition. 
When,  on  his  joining  me,  I  expressed  what  I  had  felt,  ha 
said  '  If  I  had  shaken  hands  heartUy,  he  would  have  set 
me  do^m  for  one  of  his  f>arty  ;  but  I  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  them  on  either  side,  I  have  taken  my  seat,  and 
now  I  will  go  abroad. '  " 

A  few  days  later  the  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewert 
apjieared  before  the  public.  Tlie  first  anonymous  edition 
was  exhausted  in  a  month  :  a  second,  to  which  the 
author  gave  his  name,  quickly  followed.  He  was  wont 
at  a  later  data  to  disparage  this  production,  and  frequently 
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recanted  many  of  his  verdicte  in  marginal  notes.  Seve- 
ral, indeed,  seem  to  have  been  dictated  by  feelings  so 
transitory,  that  in  the  course  of  the  correction  of  proof 
bhouo  was  turned  into  praise,  and  praise  into  blame  ;  i.e. 
he  wrote  in  MS.  before  he  met  tiia  agrowtble  author, — 

I  leare  topography  to  ooxoomb  Gell  j 

we  have  his  second  thought  in  the  first  edition,  before  he 
saw  the  Trood, — 

I  leave  topography  to  classic  Gell ; 

f  and  bis  third,  half  way  in  censure,  in  the  iji\h, — 

I  leaTe  topogmpby  tu  rapiil  Gell. 

[Of  such  materials  are  literary  judgments  made  ! 

The  success  uf  fiyruu's  satiru  was  due  to  the  fact 
of  its  being  the  only  good  tiling  of  its  kind  since 
Churchill, — for  in  tlie  Buviad  and  Miteuul  only  buttor- 
flied  were  broken  upon  the  wliccl — and  to  its  being  the 
first  promise  of  a  new  power.  The  Bunh  umJ  Re- 
vieircrs  also  enlisted  sympathy,  froiii  its  vigorous  attack 
vix>D  the  critica  who  had  hitherto  assuiued  the  pre- 
rogative of  attack.  Jelfrey  and  Brougham  wcsre  seethed 
in  their  own  milk  ;  and  outsiders,  whoso  credentials  were 
still  being  examineil,  as  Moore  and  Ciiiupbell,  came  in  for 
their  share  of  vigorous  vituperation.  Tiie  Lakers  fured 
worst  of  nlL  It  was  the  beginning  of  tiie  author's  life- 
long war,  only  onco  relaxed,  with  Southey.  Wordsworth 
-though  against  this  passage  is  written  "  unjust,"  a  con- 

'MKon    not    much    sooner   made    than    withdrawn, — is 
dubbed  an  idiot,  who — 

Both  by  precept  and  examplo  Bhows, 

That  proie  ia  rerae  and  verse  is  only  prose ; 
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and  Coleridge,  a  baby, — 

To  turgid  ode  and  tninid  atanza  dear. 

The  lines  ridiculing  the  encounter  between  Jefiiey  and 
Moore,  are  a  fair  specimen  of  the  accuracy  with  which  the 
author  had  caught  the  ring  of  Pope's  antithesis  : — 

The  snrly  Tolbooth  scarcely  kept  her  place. 
The  Tolbooth  felt — for  marble  sometimes  oan. 
On  sach  occasions,  feel  as  mnoh  as  man — 
The  Tolbooth  felt  def  randed  of  her  charms. 
If  Jeffrey  died,  except  within  her  arms. 

Meanwhile  Byron  had  again  retired  to  Newstead,  where 
ho  invited  some  choice  spirits  to  hold  a  few  weeks  of 
farewell  leveL  Matthews,  one  of  these,  gives  an 
account  of  the  place,  and  the  time  they  spent  there 
— entering  the  mansion  between  a  bear  and  a  wolf,  amid 
a  salvo  of  pistol-shots;  sitting  up  to  all  hours,  talking 
politics,  philosophy,  poetry;  hearing  stories  of  the  dead 
lords,  and  the  ghost  of  the  Black  Brother ;  drinking  their 
wine  out  of  the  skuU  cup  which  the  owner  had  made 
out  of  the  cranium  of  some  old  monk  dug  up  in  the 
garden ;  breakfasting  at  two,  then  reading,  fencing,  riding, 
cricketting,  sailing  on  the  lake,  and  playing  with  the 
bear  or  teasing  the  wolf.  The  party  broke  up  without 
having  made  themselves  responsible  for  any  of  the  orgies 
of  which  Childe  Harold  raves,  and  which  Dallas  in  good 
earnest  accepts  as  veracious,  when  the  poet  and  his  friend 
Hobhouse  started  for  Falmouth,  on  their  way  "ffirfrenjer." 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

TWO   TXAB8   OP   TRAVEL. 

Tbxbk  is  no  romance  of  Munchausen  or  Dumas  more 
morTelloUB  than  the  adventures  attributed  to  Lord  Byron 
abroad.  Attached  to  his  first  ex]M.'ditiou  are  a  series  of 
narratives,  by  professing  eye-witnesses,  of  his  intrigues, 
encounters,  acts  of  diablerie  and  of  muniiiceuce,  in  par- 
ticular of  his  roaming  about  the  isles  of  Greece  and 
taking  possession  of  one  of  them,  wliich  have  all  the  Siuoe 
relation  to  reality  as  the  Arabian  NiijhU  to  the  actual 
reign  of  Uaroun  Al  Kaschid' 

I^yrun  had  far  more  thitn  an  average  shore  of  the 
eniiffre  spirit,  the  counterpoise  in  the  English  race  of 
their  otherwise  arrogant  isolation.  He  held  with  Williehn 
Meister — 

To  glre  space  for  wandering  is  it. 
That  the  earth  was  made  no  wide. 

and  wrote  to  his  mother  from  Athens  :  "  I  am  so  convinced 
of  the  advantages  of  looking  at  mankind,  instead  of  rt-jwl- 
ing  about  them,  and  the  bitter  effects  of  staying  at  home 
with  all  the  narrow  prejudices  of  an  islander,  that  I  think 

'  Tboiw  who  wish  to  rend  them  are  roferred  to  the  throo  larpa 
Tolanwa — published  in  1825,  by  Mr.  lley,  Portmon  Street — of 
Biioojmoaa  anthombip. 
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there  should  be  a  law  amongst  us  to  send  our  young  men 
abroad  for  a  li'ini,  iimotig  the  few  iillies  our  wars  liave  left 
us." 

On  June  11th,  having  borrowed  money  at  heavy  in- 
terest, und  stored  his  mind  with  iiiformntion  about 
Persia  and  India,  the  coutein  plated  hut  iiniittiiined  goal 
of  his  travels,  ho  left  London,  acconiijaiiieil  by  his  friend 
HobhouBC,  Fletcher  his  valeti,  Joe  Murray  his  old  butler, 
Bud  Robert  Kusliton  the  son  of  one  of  his  tenants,  sup- 
pasi'd  to  hi!  jv[)re^ented  by  the  Page  in  OtiJih  tlurohl. 
The  two  latter,  the  one  on  account  of  his  age,  the  other 
from  his  health  breaking  down,  he  sent  back  to  England 
from  Gibraltar. 

IJeealraHd  for  some  days  at  Falmouth,  a  town  which  hn 
describes  as  "  full  of  Quakers  and  salt  fish,"  he  despatclied 
letters  to  his  mother,  Drury,  and  Hodgson,  exhibiting 
the  changing  moods  of  his  mind.  Smarting  under 
ft  slight  he  had  received  at  parting  from  a  school-com- 
panion, who  had  excused  himself  Jrom  a  farewell  meeting 
on  the  plea  that  he  had  to  go  shopping,  ho  nt  one 
moment  talks  of  his  desolation,  and  says  that,  "  leaving 
England  without  regret,"  he  has  thought  of  entering  the 
Turkish  service  ;  in  die  next,  espt-cially  in  the  stanzas  to  J 
Hoilgson,  ho  runs  off  into  a  strain  of  boisterous  buf- 
foonery. Qa  the  2nd  of  July,  the  packet,  by  which  he  was 
bound,  sailed  for  Lisbon  and  arrived  there  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  month,  vs-hen  the  English  fleet  was  auchored  in 
the  Tagus.  The  poet  in  aomc  of  his  stanzas  has  described 
the  fine  view  of  the  port  and  the  disconsolate  dirtine^ 
of  the  city  itself,  the  streets  of  which  were  at  tliat  time 
rendered  dangerous  by  tlie  frequency  of  roligiouB  and 
political  assassinations.  Nothing  el«e  remains  of  his 
ijojourn  to  interest  us,  save  the  statement  of  Jlr.  Hob- 
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house,  that  bis  iriend  made  a  more  perilona,  though  leas 
celebrated,  achievement  by  water  than  his  crossing  the 
Hellespont,  in  swimming  from  old  Lisbon  to  Eelein  Castle. 
Byron  praises  the  neij^hbouring  Cintra,  as  "  tha  most 
beautiful  village  in  the  world,"  though  he  joins  with 
Wordsworth  in  heo[iing  aitatheman  on  the  Convention,  iind 
exVoh  the  grandeur  of  Mafra,  the  EBcurial  of  PortU'^il,  in 
the  convent  of  which  a  monk,  showing  the  traveller  a  Lirge 
library,  asked  if  the  English  had  any  books  in  their 
country.  Despatching  his  baggage  and  servants  by  sea 
to  Gibr<dtar,  he  and  his  friend  stai-ted  on  horseback 
Uirough  tlie  south-west  of  S]>aiii.  Their  hrst  resting- 
place,  after  a  ride  of  400  miles,  {terformed  at  an 
average  rate  of  seventy  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  was 
Seville,  where  they  lodged  for  three  days  in  tlie  house  of 
two  ladies,  to  whose  attractions,  as  well  as  the  fascination 
lie  seems  to  have  exerted  over  them,  the  poet  somewhat 
garrulously  refers.  Here,  too,  he  saw,  parading  uu  the 
Prado,  the  famous  Maid  of  HaragcMsa,  whom  he  celebrates 
in  his  equally  famous  stanzas  (Childe.  Harold,  I.,  S4 — 58). 
Of  Cadiz,  tiie  next  stage,  he  writes  with  enthusiasm 
u  a  modem  Cythora,  describing  tlie  bull  fights  in  his 
Terse,  and  the  beauties  in  glowing  prose.  The  belles  of 
this  city,  he  says,  are  tiie  luincoshire  witches  of  Spain  ; 
and  by  roaaon  of  them,  ratlier  than  the  sea-shore  or  the 
Sierra  Morena,  "  sweet  Cadiz  \a  the  hrst  spot  in  the 
creation."  Hence,  by  an  English  frigate,  they  saUed  to 
Gibraltar,  for  which  place  he  has  natliing  hut  curses. 
Lyron  had  no  aynipalhy  with  the  ordinary  forms  of 
I  British  ftatrioiism,  and  in  our  great  struggle  with  the 
tyranny  of  the  First  Empire,  he  may  almost  be  said  to 
have  sympathized  with  Napoleon. 

The  ship  stopped  at  Cagliari  in  Sardinia,  and  again  at 
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Girgenti  on  the  Sicilian  coast.  Arriving  at  Malta,  they 
halted  there  for  three  weeks — time  enough  to  establish  a 
sentimental,  though  Platonic,  flirtation  with  Mrs.  Spencer 
Smith,  wif(?  of  our  minister  at  Constantinople,  sister-in- 
law  of  the  famous  admiral,  and  the  heroine  of  some  ex- 
citing adventures.  She  is  the  "Florence"  of  CfiUtlt; 
Harold,  and  is  afterwards  addressed  in  some  of  the  most 
graceful  verses  of  his  cavalier  minstrelsy — 


Do  tliou,  amidst  the  Toir  white  walla, 

I  f  C'ludiz  yet  be  free. 
At.  times  from  out  her  latticed  halls 

Lo<jk  o'er  the  dark  bine  sea — 
Then  thiuk  apon  Calypso's  isles, 

Eniloiir'd  by  dnya  guno  by, — 
To  others  f^va  iv  thousand  smiles. 

To  me  a  single  sij;b. 


The  only  other  adventure  of  the  visit  is  Byron's  quarrel 
■with  an  officer,  on  some  unrecorded  ground,  which  Hob- 
house  tells  us  nearly  resulted  in  a  duel.  The  friends  left 
Malta  on  September  29th,  in  the  war-ship  "  Spider,"  and 
art<>r  anchoring  ofl'  Piitras,  and  sivcnding  a  few  hours  on 
shore,  they  skirted  the  coast  of  AcaruaniiV,  in  \'iew  of 
localities — as  Ithaca,  the  Leucadian  rock,  and  Actiiim 
— whose  classic  memories  filtered  through  the  poet's  mind 
and  found  a  place  in  hw  masterpieces.  Landing  at 
Pre\'i8a,  they  started  on  a  tour  through  Albania, — 

O'er  many  a  mount  sublime, 
Throuf^h  lands  scarce  noticed  in  historic  tales. 

Byron  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery,  and  the  half-savage  independence  of  the  people, 
described  as  "  always  strutting  about  with  slow  dignity. 
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though  in  rag8."  In  October  we  find  him  with  his  com- 
panions at  Janina,  hospitably  entertained  by  order  of 
All  Paaha,  the  famous  Albiiiiian  Turk,  bandit,  and  despot, 
then  besieging  Ibmhim  at  Berat  in  Ulyria.  They  pro- 
ceeded on  their  way  by  "  bleak  Pindus,"  Acherusia's 
lake,  and  Zitza,  with  its  monastery  door  battered  by 
Tobben.  Before  reaching  the  latter  place,  they  encountered 
a  terrific  thunderstorm,  in  the  midst  of  which  they 
aepatated,  and  Byron's  detachment  lost  its  way  for  nine 
houn,  during  which  he  composed  the  verses  to  Florence, 
quoted  above. 

Some  days  later  they  together  arrived  at  Tepaleni,  and 
were  there  received  by  Ali  Pasha  in  person.  The  scene  on 
entering  the  town  is  described  as  recalling  Scott's  Brank- 
some  Castle  and  tlie  feudal  system  ;  and  the  introductiun 
to  Ali,  who  sat  for  some  of  the  traits  of  the  poet's  corsairs, 
— ia  graphically  reproduced  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Byron. 
"His  first  question  was,  why  at  so  early  an  age  I  left  my 
country,  and  without  a  '  lala,'  or  nurse  ?  He  then  said 
the  English  minister  had  told  him  I  was  of  a  great  family, 
and  desired  his  respects  to  my  mother,  which  I  now  pre- 
sent to  you  (date,  November  Tith).  He  sjiid  he  was  certain 
I  was  a  man  of  birth,  because  I  had  small  ears,  curling  hair, 
and  little  white  hands.  He  told  me  to  consider  him  as  a 
folher  whilst  I  wa«  in  Turkey,  and  said  lie  lookeil  on  me  as 
his  son.  Indeed  he  treated  me  like  a  child,  sending  me 
mimonds,  fruit,  and  sweetmeats,  twenty  times  a  day." 
Byron  shortly  afterwards  discovered  his  host  to  be  a 
poisoner  and  an  assassin.  "  Two  days  ago,"  he  proceeds 
in  a  passage  which  illustrates  his  character  and  a  common 
experience,  "  I  was  nearly  lost  in  a  Turkish  shi[»-of-war, 
owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the  captain  and  crew.  Fletcher 
yelled  after  his  wife ;  the  Greeks  called  on  all  the  soiuta. 
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the  Muitsulmen  on  Alia  ;  the  captAin  burst  into  tears  and 
ran  helow  deck,  telling  us  to  call  on  God.  The  sails  were 
8)>lit,  the  mainyard  shivyred,  the  wind  blowing  fresh, 
the  night  setting  in  ;  and  all  cur  chance  was  to  make 
for  Corfu  — or,  as  F.  pathetically  called  it,  'a  watery 
grave.'  I  did  what  I  could  to  console  him,  but  finding 
him  incorrigible,  wrapped  myself  in  my  Albanian  capoto, 
and  lay  dow  n  on  the  deck  to  wait  the  worst."  Unable 
from  his  latueneas,  says  Hobhouse,  to  bu  of  any  assistance, 
he  in  a  short  time  was  found  amid  the  trembling  sailors, 
fast  asleep.  They  got  back  to  the  coast  of  Suli,  and 
shortly  afterwards  started  through  Acarnania  and  ^Etolia 
for  the  Morea,  again  rr'joicing  in  the  wild  scenery  and  the 
apparently  kindred  spirits  of  the  wild  men  among  whom 
th«y  pas.sed.  BjTon  was  especially  fascinated  by  the  Kre- 
light  dance  and  song  of  the  robber  band,  which  ho 
describes  and  reproduces  in  Chihlc  Harold.  On  the  21st 
of  November  ho  reAched  Mesolonghi,  where,  fifteen  years 
later,  he  died.  Here  he  dismissed  most  of  his  escort., 
proceeded  to  Patraa,  and  on  ti>  Vostizza,  caught  sight  of 
Parnassus,  and  accepted  a  flight  of  eagles  near  Delplu 
as  a  favouring  sign  of  Apollo.  "  The  lft.st  bin!,"  he  ivrites, 
"  I  ever  fired  at  was  an  eaglet  on  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of 
Lepanto.  It  was  only  wounded  and  I  tried  to  save  it — 
the  eye  was  so  bright.  But  it  pined  and  died  in  a  few 
days :  and  I  never  did  since,  and  never  ivill,  attempt  the 
life  of  another  bird."  From  Livadia  the  travellers  pro- 
ceeded t<j  Thebes,  visited  the  cave  of  Trophonius,  Diana's 
fountain,  the  so-called  ruins  of  Pindar's  house,  and  tlie  field 
of  Cheronea,  crossed  Cithmron,  and  on  Christmaf!,  1809, 
arriveii  before  the  defile,  near  the  ruins  of  Phyle,  where, 
he  had  his  first  glimpse  of  Athens,  which  evoked  the 
famous  lines : — 
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Aitcient  of  days,  august  Athena!  whero. 

Where  are  tlij  men  of  might  ?  thy  ffraud  in  soul  ? 

Gone,  gtimmenng  through  the  dream  at  tbingn  that  weru. 

Fint  in  the  race  that  led  to  glorj's  goal, 

They  won,  and  |)HM'd  away  :  is  tbia  the  whole — 

A  schoolboy's  tale,  the  wonder  of  an  hour  ? 

After  which  ho  reverts  to  his  pcrpot^ially  rocnrriiig  nioTsl, 
"  Men  come  and  go  ;  but  the  hills,  and  waves,  and  skies, 
and  stars,  endure  " — 


Apollo  still  tby  long,  long  summor  gilds ; 
Still  in  hia  beam  Heodeli'u  marbles  glare ; 
^^'  el°i7-  fedora  fail — but  nature  still  is  &ir. 


^^■bout  throe  uiunths,  and  it  m'os  varied  by  excursions  lo 
^H^iU'ercnt  pttrt«  of  Attica;  lilcusis,  Hymettus,  (Jiipe  Culonna, 
^H^RiiniuoL,  the  scene  of  Falconer's  shipwreck),  the  Culonus 
'  of  (K(iipii8,  and  Marathon,  the  plain  of  which  is  sjtid  to 
have  been  placed  at  his  disposal  for  about  the  same  sum 
thftt,  thirty  years  lat«r,  an  American  offered  to  give  for 
the  bark  with  the  jKjet's  name  on  the  tree  at  Xewstead. 
BjTon  Imd  a  poor  opinion  of  the  modern  Athenians,  who 
Mem  to  Lave  at  this  period  done  their  best  to  justify 
the  Roman  satirist.  He  found  th(*m  superfi'Mal,  eimning, 
and  false ;  but,  with  generous  historic  insii.'ht,  lie  says 
that  no  nation  in  like  circumstances  would  have  been 
much  better ;  that  tlwy  had  the  vices  of  ages  of  slavery, 
from  which  it  would  require  ages  of  freedom  to  emuncipata 
the  to. 

In  the  Greek  capital  he  lodged  at  the  house  of  a 
respectable  ladj,  widow  of  an  English  vice-consul,  wlio 
had  tlireo  daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Tliereeti,  acqnirod 
an  innocent  and  enviable  fame  as  the  Maid  of  Athens, 
without  the  dangerous   glory  of  Imviiig  token  any  very 
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iirm  hoM  of  the  heart  tliat  site  was  aaked  to  return.  A  more 
solid  passion  wan  the  poet's  genuine  indignation  on  the 
"lifting,"  iu  Border  phrase,  of  the  marbles  from  the 
Parthenon,  and  their  being  taken  to  England  by  order  of 
Loni  Elgin.  Byron  never  wrote  anything  more  sincere 
than  tlie  Curse  of  Miiierca ;  and  he  has  recorded  few 
incidents  more  pathetic  than  that  of  the  old  Greek  who, 
when  the  last  stone  was  removed  for  exportation,  shed 
tears,  and  said  "  r<\oe ! "  The  question  is  still  an  open 
one  of  ethics.  There  are  few  Englishmen  of  the  higher 
rank  who  do  not  hold  Londun  iu  the  right  hand  as  barely 
balanced  by  the  rest  of  the  world  iu  the  loft ;  a  judgment 
iu  which  we  can  hardly  expect  Romans,  Parisians,  and 
Athenians  to  concur.  On  the  other  hand,  the  marbles 
were  mouldering  at  Athens,  and  they  are  preserved,  like 
ginger,  in  the  British  Museum. 

Among  the  adventurer  of  this  period  are  an  expedition 
across  the  Ilissus  to  some  caves  nuar  Kharyati,  iu  wluch 
the  travellers  were  by  accident  nearly  entombed ;  another 
to  Pentelicus,  wliere  they  tried  to  carve  their  names 
on  the  marble  rock ;  and  a  third  to  the  euvirous  of  the 
Piraeus  in  the  evening  light.  Early  in  March  the  con- 
venient departure  of  an  English  sloop-of- war  induced  them 
to  make  an  excursion  to  Smyrna.  There,  on  the  28th  of 
March,  the  second  canto  of  Childc  Harold,  begun  in  the 
previous  autumn  at  Janina,  was  completed.  They  re- 
mained in  the  neighbourhood,  visiting  E()hesus,  without 
poetical  result  further  than  a  reference  to  the  jackals,  in 
the  Sii'(je  of  Cor'nilli ;  and  on  April  11  th  left  by  the 
"  Salsette,"  a  frigate  on  its  way  to  Constantinople.  The 
vessel  touched  at  the  Troad,  and  Byron  spent  some  time 
on  land,  snipe^hooting,  and  rambling  among  the  reputed 
nuns  of  Ilium.     The  poet  characteristically,  in  Don  Jtian 
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and   elsewhere,   attacks  the  sceptics,  and  thim  half  ridi- 
cules tlie  belief. 

IVe  stood  upon  Achilles'  tomb, 
And  heard  Troy  doabted !    Time  will  doubt  of  Rome ! 

•  •  •  •  • 

There,  on  the  g^een  and  village-cottod  hill,  is, 
Vlank'd  by  the  Helleapont,  aud  by  the  aca, 
Entomb'd  the  brarest  or  the  brave  Achilles, — 
They  eay  bo  :  Bryant  says  the  contrary. 

Being  again  detained  in  the  Dardanelles,  waiting  for  a 
fair  wind,  Bjron  landed  on  the  Plurojxmn  side,  and  swam, 
iu  company  with  Lieuteiiuiit  Kkeiiheail,  from  iSestos  to 
Ahydos — a  performance  of  which  he  boasts  some  twenty 
times.  The  strength  of  the  current  is  the  main  ditticulty 
of  n  feat,  since  so  surpassed  as  to  have  passed  frum  notice  ; 
but  it  was  a  tempting  theme  for  cla&sieal  allusions,  At 
length,  on  May  14,  he  reached  Constantinoj>lc,  exalted 
the  Golden  Horn  above  all  the  sights  he  had  seen,  and 
now  first  abandoned  his  design  of  travelling  to  Persia. 
Gait,  and  other  more  or  less  gussipping  travellers,  have 
■ecumttlated  a  number  of  incidents  of  the  poet's  life  at 
this  period,  of  his  fanciful  dress,  bkzing  in  scarlet  and 
gold,  and  of  his  sometiiues  absurd  contentions  for  the 
privileges  of  rank — as  when  he  demanded  precedence  of 
the  English  ambassador  in  an  interview  with  the  Sultan, 
and,  on  its  refusal,  could  only  be  pacified  by  the  assur- 
ances of  the  Austrian  int«niuncio.  In  conveise  with 
indifferent  persons  he  dispkyed  a  curious  alternation  of 
frankness  aud  hiiut*'ur,  and  indulj,'ed  a  habit  of  letting 
people  up  and  down,  by  wliicli  lie  frequently  gave  offence. 
Mure  interesting  are  narratives  of  the  suggestion  of  some 
of  his  venes,  as  the  slave-market  in  Don  Juan,  and  the 
spoctacle  of  tlie  dead  criminal  tossed  on  the  waves,  revived 
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ill  the  Bride  of  AbydoD.  Oiio  example  is,  if  wo  except 
I  laiitu's  Ugulino,  ihu  luoHt  reinurknblc  instance  in  Uturaturo 
of  lliL'  expaiLsion,  without  tho  weakening,  of  the  horrible. 
Take  first  Mr.  Hohhouse's  plain  [iroso  :  "The  sonsations 
j>r<iiiuceil  by  tlio  atate  of  tho  weather" — it  was  wretched 
and  sturmy  when  they  left  tlio"Sal8ette"  for  the  city — "and 
leaving  a  coniforlablo  cabin,  were  in  unison  with  tho 
inipretision.s  whicli  we  felt  when,  passing  under  tho  palace 
of  tho  Sultans,  and  gazing  at  tho  gloomy  cypress  which 
rises  above  the  waU^,  w(3  saw  two  dogs  gnawing  a  dead 
body."  After  this  we  insiy  nieiwuro  the  ahuost  ttendish 
force  of  a  morbid  iniagiuatiou  brooding  over  the  inci- 
dent,— 


And  he  saw  the  lean  dogs  beneath  tho  wall 

Hold  o'er  tlio  ileml  llieir  carnival : 

Gurgiog  anil  ^rnwliii);  </ar  oaicosa  and  limb, 

They  wore  too  busy  to  bark  at  liini. 

From  a  Turlur'n  ekull  thoy  huil  Htripp'd  the  flesh, 

Aa  ye  5X>ei  tlie  fig  when  its  fruit  ia  fresh  j 

And  llieir  white  tusks  cruuch'd  on  the  whiter  sknll, 

Aa  it  sUpp'd  through  their  jaws  when  their  edge  grew  doll. 

No  one  ever  more  persistently  converted  tho  incidents 
of  travel  into  poetic  material ;  but  sometimes  in  doing  so 
lie  borrowed  more  largely  from  his  imagination  than 
his  memory,  a.s  in  the  description  of  the  seraglio,  of 
which  tliero  is  reason  to  doubt  his  having  seen  more  than 
the  entrance. 

Byron  and  Ilobhouso  set  sail  from  Con»tantinoplo  on 
the  14th  July,  1810— the  latter  to  return  direct  to 
England,  a  determination  which,  from  no  apparent  fault 
on  either  side,  thu  former  did  not  regret.  One  incident  of 
the  passage  derives  interest  from  its  possible  cou8c«iuence. 
Taking  up,  and  uiisheatlung,  a  yataghan  which  be  found 
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on  the  qnarter  deck,  he  remarked,  "  I  should  like  to  know 
how  a.  person  I'eeU  after  committing  a  murder."  This 
hftimless  piece  of  melodrama — the  idea  of  which  is 
expanded  in  Mr.  Dobeli'a  Balder,  and  parodied  in 
FirmiliaH — may  have  been  the  basis  of  a  report  after- 
wards circulated,  and  accepted  among  others  by  Goethe, 
that  his  lordship  had  committed  a  murder ;  hence, 
obviottsly,  the  character  of  Lara,  and  the  mystery  of 
Man/reit .'  The  poet  parted  from  his  friend  at  Zea 
(Ceos):  after  spending  some  time  in  solitude  on  the  little 
island,  he  returned  to  Athens,  and  there  renewed  aci|uaint- 
ance  with  his  school  friend,  the  Marquis  of  Slij,'o,  who 
after  a  few  days  Bccompanied  him  to  Corinth.  They 
then  sepamted,  and  Bj-ron  went  on  to  Patras  in  the 
Morea,  where  he  had  business  with  the  Consul.  He 
dates  from  there  at  the  close  of  July.  It  is  impossible 
to  give  a  consecutive  account  of  his  life  during  the  ne.xt 
ten  months,  a  period  consequently  tilled  up  with  the 
contradictory  and  absurd  mass  of  legends  befoi-e  referred 
to.  A  few  facts  only  of  any  interest  are  extricable. 
During  at  least  half  of  the  time  his  liead-quarters  were  at 
Athens,  where  he  again  met  his  frienil  the  Marquis, 
associated  with  the  English  Consul  and  Lady  Hester 
Stanhope,  studied  Romaic  in  a  Franciscan  monastery — 
where  he  saw  and  conversed  with  a  motley  crew  of  French, 
Italians,  Danes,  Greeks,  Turks,  and  .imericans, — wrote  to 
his  mother  and  others,  saying  ho  had  swum  from  Sestos 
to  Abydos,  was  sick  of  Fletcher  bawling  for  beef  and 
beer,  had  done  with  authorship,  and  hoped  on  his  return 
to  lead  a  quiet  recluse  life.  He  nevertheless  made  notes 
to  Harold,  composed  the  Hints  from  Horace  and  the 
CStru  of  Minerva,  and  presumably  brooded  over,  and 
o«tUined  in  his  mind,  many  of  his  verae  romanoea.      We 
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hear  no  more  of  the  Maid  of  Alliens,  but  there  in  uo 
fair  ground  to  doubt  that  the  Giaour  was  suggested 
b/  his  rescue  of  a  young  woman  whom,  for  the  fault 
•f  an  amour  with  some  Frank,  a  party  of  Janissaries 
were  about  to  throw,  aewn  up  in  a  sack,  into  the  sea. 
Mr.  Gait  gives  no  authority  for  hia  statement,  that  the 
girl's  Jelivertir  was  the  original  uause  of  her  sentence.  We 
I  may  rest  assured  that  if  it  had  been  so,  Byron  himself 
would  have  told  iia  of  it 

A  note  to  the  Siega  of  Corinth  is  suggeative  of  his 
unequalled  restlessness.  "  I  visited  all  three  -  Tripolitza, 
Napoli,  and  Aigos — in  1810-11  ;  and  in  the  course  of 
journeying  through  the  country,  from  ray  firat  arrival  in 
1809,  crossed  the  Isthmus  eight  times  (in  my  way  from 
Attica  to  the  Morea.  In  the  latter  locality  we  find 
hiui  during  the  autunm  the  honoured  guest  of  tlie  Vizier 
Valhi  (a  son  of  Ali  Paaho),  who  presented  him  with  u 
fine  horse.  During  a  second  visit  to  Patras,  in  September, 
he  was  attacked  by  the  same  sort  of  marsh  fever  from 
which,  fourteen  yi-ars  afterwards,  in  the  near  neighbour- 
hood, he  died.  On  bis  recovery,  in  October,  he  complains 
of  having  been  nearly  killed  by  the  heroic  measures  of 
the  native  doctors  :  "  One  of  them  trusts  to  his  genius, 
never  having  studied  ;  the  other,  to  a  campaign  of  eighteen 
months  against  the  sick  of  Otranto,  which  he  made  in  his 
youth  with  great  effect.  When  I  was  seized  with  my  disorder, 
I  protested  against  both  these  assassins,  but  in  vain."  He 
was  saved  by  the  zeal  of  his  servants,  who  asseverated  that 
if  hia  lordship  died  they  would  take  good  care  the  doctors 
should  also  ;  on  which  the  learned  men  discontinued  their 
visits,  and  the  patient  revived.  On  his  final  return  to 
Athens,  the  restoration  of  his  health  was  retarded  by  one 
of  his  long  courses  of  reducing  diet ;  he  lived  mainly  on 
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rice,  and  vinegar  and  water.     From  that  city  he  writes  in 
tlie  early  spring,  intimating  his  intention  of  proceeding  to 
Egypt ;  but  Mr.  Hanson,  his  man  of  businuss,  ceasiii<{  to 
send  him  remittances,  the  scheme  was  abandoned.     Beset 
by  letters  about  his  debts,  he  again  declares  his  deter- 
mination to  hold  fast  by  Xewatead,   adding  tlmt  if  the 
place  which  is  his  only  tie  to  Englund  is  sold,  he  won't 
come  back  at  all.     Life  on  the  shores  of  tlie  Archipfliigo 
is  far  cheaper  and  happier,  and  "  Ubi  bene  ibi  patrta,"  for 
such  a  citizen  of  the  world  as  he  has  become.     Later  hei 
went  to   Malta,  an<l  was  detained  there  by  another  Imd 
attack  of  tertian  fever.    The  next  record  of  consequence  is 
from  the  "  Volage  "  frigate,  at  sea,  June  29, 181 1,  when  he 
writes  in  a  despondent  strain  to  Hodgson,  that  he  is  return- 
ing home  "  without  a  hope,  and  almost  without  a  desire," 
to  wrangle  with  creditors  and  lawyers  about  executionf  and 
coal  pits.  "  In  short,  I  am  sick  and  sorry  ;  and  when  I  have 
a  little  repaired  my  irreparable  affairs,  away  I  shall  march, 
either  to  campaign  in  Spain,  or  back  again  to  the  East,  where 
I  can  at  least  have  cloudless  skies  and  a  cessation  from  im- 
pertinence.    I  am  sick  of  fops,  and  pocay,  and  prate,  and 
shall  leave  the  whole  Castjilian  state  to  Bufo,  or  anybody 
else.     Howbeit,  I  have  written  some  4000  lines,  of  one 
kind  or  another,  on  my  travels."     With  these,  and  a  col- 
lection of  marbles,  and  skulls,  anil  hemlock,  and  tortoises, 
and  servants,  he  reached  London  about  the  middle  i>f  July, 
and  remained  there,  making   some    arrangements   about 
business  and  publication.     On  the  23rd  we  have  ii  short 
but  kind  letter  to  his  mother,  promising  to  pay  her  a  visit 
on  bis  way  to  Rochdale,    "  You  know  you  are  a  vixen,  but 
keep    some   champagne  for   me,"    he  had  written    from 
abroad.     On  receipt   of  the  letter  she   remarked,  "  If  I 
should  be  dead  before  he  comes  down,  what   a  strange 
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thing  it  would  be."  Towards  the  close  of  the  month  she 
lutd  an  attack  so  alarming  that  he  was  sununoned ;  but 
before  he  had  time  to  arrive  she  had  expired,  on  the  1st 
of  August,  in  a  fit  of  rage  brought  on  by  reading  an 
upholsterer's  bill.  On  the  way  Byron  heard  the  intelli- 
gence, and  wrote  to  Dr.  Pigot :  "  I  now  feel  the  truth  of 
Gray's  observation,  that  we  can  only  have  cne  mother. 
Peace  be  with  her ! "  On  arriving  at  Newstead,  all  their 
storms  forgotten,  the  son  was  so  affected  that  he  did  not 
trust  himself  to  go  to  the  funeral,  but  stood  dreamily 
gazing  at  the  cort^  from  the  gate  of  the  Abbey.  Five 
days  later,  Charles  S.  Matthews  was  drowned. 


CHAPTER  V. 


8TCO?n>     PERIOD      OF      AUTHORSHIP — LIFE      IN      LONDON  — 
COBaESPONUBNCE    WITH   SCOTT. 


The  deaths  of  Ixing,  WingfielJ,  Eddlestone,  Matthews, 
and  of  his  luotbor,  had  narrowed  the  circle  of  the  poet's 
early  companions ;  and,  though  ho  talks  of  each  loss  in 
successinn  as  if  it  had  been  that  of  an  only  friend,  we 
can  credit  a  degree  of  loneliness,  and  excuse  a  certain 
amount  of  bitterness  in  the  feelings  with  which  he  re- 
turned to  London,  He  bod  at  this  time  seen  very  little 
of  the  only  relative  whom  he  ever  deeply  loved.  He 
and  his  half-sister  met  casually  in  1801,  and  again  in 
the  folloMring  year.  After  her  marriage  (1807),  Byron 
writes  from  abroad  (1810),  regretting  having  distressed 
her  by  his  quarrel  with  Lonl  Carlisle.  In  1811  she  is 
mentioned  as  reversionary  heiress  of  his  estate.  Towards 
the  close  of  1813,  there  are  two  allusions  which  testify 
to  their  mutual  affection.  Next  we  conio  to  the  interest- 
ing series  of  letters  of  1815-16,  publislied  with  the 
Memoir  of  Mr.  Hodgson,  to  whom,  along  with  Hobhouse 
and  Scrope  Davies,  his  lordship  in  a  will  and  codicil 
leaves  the  management  of  hia  property.  Harness  appears 
frequently  at  this  period  among  his  surviving  intimates  ; 
to  this  list  there  was  shortly  added  another.  In  speak- 
ing of  his  Bards  uwl  lievieweri),  the  author  makes  occ»- 
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Bional  reference  to  the  possibility  of  liis  being  called  to 
acoouat  for  some  of  his  attacks.  His  expectation  was 
realized  by  a  letter  from  the  poet  Moore,  dated  Dublin, 
Jail.  1,  1810,  couched  in  peremptory  terms,  demanding 
to  know  if  his  lordship  avowed  the  authorship  pf  the 
insults  contauied  in  the  poem.  Ttiis  letter,  being  en- 
trusted to  Mr.  Hodgsou,  was  not  forwarded  to  Byron 
abroad  ;  but  shortly  after  his  return,  he  received  another ' 
in  more  conciliatory  terms,  renewing  the  complaint.  To 
this  he  rc]>1ied  in  a  stiff  but  manly  lett-er,  that  he  had 
never  iiieatit  to  insult  Mr.  Jloore  ;  hut  that  he  was,  if 
necessary,  ready  to  give  him  satisfaction.  Moore  accept-  j 
ing  the  explunntion,  somewhat  querulously  complained  of  ' 
his  advances  to  friendship  not  being  received.  Byron 
again  n'j>lied  tjiat  much  as  he  would  feel  honoured  by 
Mr.  Moore's  acquaintance,  he  being  practically  threatened 
by  the  irate  Irishman  could  hardly  make  the  Hrst  advances.  I 
This  called  forth  a  sort  of  apology  ;  the  conespondenta 
met  at  the  house  of  Mr.  TJogers,  and  out  of  the  somewhat 
awkward  circumstances,  owing  to  the  frankness  of  the 
"  noble  author,"  as  the  other  ever  after  delights  to  call 
him,  arose  the  life-long  intimacy  which  had  such  varioua 
and  lasting  results.  Moore  has  been  called  a  false  friend 
to  BjTon,  and  a  traitor  to  his  memory.  The  judgment 
is  somewhat  harsh,  Imt  the  association  between  them  was 
unfortunate.  Thomas  Moore  had  some  sterling  qualities. 
His  best  satirical  pieces  are  inspired  by  a  real  indignation, 
and  lit  up  by  a  genuine  humour.  He  was  also  an  ex- 
quisite musician  in  words,  and  must  have  been  occasionally 
a  fascinating  companion.  But  he  was  essentially  a 
worldling,  and,  as  such,  a  superficial  critic.  He  en- 
couraged the  shallow  affectations  of  his  great  friend's 
weaker   work,   and   recoiled   in  alarm  before  the  daring 
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defiance  of  bis  strOBger.  His  criticisms  on  all  Byron 
wrote  and  felt  seriously  on  religion  are  almost  worthy  of 
a  conventicle.  His  letters  to  others  on  Manfred,  and  Cain, 
and  Don  Juan,  are  the  expression  of  sentiments  which 
he  had  ii«v«r  the  courage  to  state  explicitly  to  the  author. 
On  th«  other  hand,  Byron  was  attracted  beyond  reason- 
able measure  by  his  gracefully  deferential  manners,  paid 
too  much  regard  to  his  opinions,  and  overestimated  his 
genius.  For  the  subsequent  destniction  of  the  memoirs, 
urged  by  Mr.  Hobhouse  and  JIni.  Leiyh,  he  wiw  not 
wholly  responsible  ;  though  a  braver  man,  liaving  accepted 
the  poeitiou  of  his  lordship's  litemry  legatee,  with  the 
express  understanding  that  he  would  see  to  the  futttliiient 
of  the  wishes  of  his  dead  friend,  would  have  to  the 
ntmoat  resisted  their  total  frustralion. 

Meanwhile,  on  landing  in  Eiiglaiui,  the  poet  had  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Dallns  the  HhtU  from  I/oriiee, 
which  he  intended  to  have  brought  out  by  the  publishei 
Cawthome.  Of  this  performance — an  inferior  edition, 
relieved  by  a  few  strong  touches,  of  the  Bniiis  and 
Reviewers — Dallas  ventured  to  express  his  disapproval. 
"  Have  you  no  other  result  of  your  travels?"  he  asked  ; 
and  got  for  answer,  "  A  few  short  pieces ;  and  a  lot 
of  Spenserian  stanzas ;  not  worth  troubling  you  with, 
but  you  are  welcome  to  them."  DaUaa  took  the  re- 
mark literally,  kiw  tliey  were  a  safe  success,  and 
assumed  to  himself  the  merit  of  the  discovery,  the  risks, 
and  the  profits.  It  is  the  converse  of  the  story  of 
Gftbriel  Harvey  and  the  Faery  Qiivt-m:  The  first  two 
CHitoe  of  Cliiliie  Ha  roll!  be;ir  no  comparison  with  the 
legend  of  Una  ami  tlie  Red  Cromi  Kniglif;  but  there 
WS8  no  mistake  abo\it  their  proof  of  power,  their  novelty, 
and  adaptation  to  a  public  taste  as  yet  luijaded  by  elo- 
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quent  and   imaginative  descriptions  of  foreign  scenery, 
mauners,  and  climates. 

The  poem — after  being  submitted  to  GiSbrd,  in  defiance 
of  the  protestations  of  the  author,  who  feared  that  the 
reference  might  scum  to  seek  the  favour  of  the  auguiit 
Quarterly — was  accepted  by  Mr.  Murray,  and  proceeded 
through  the  preafi,  subject  to  change  and  additions,  during 
the  next  live  months.  The  HinUjrom  Horace,  fortunately 
postponed  and  then  suspeude<I,  appeared  posthumously 
in  1831.  Byron  remainud  at  Newstead  till  the  close 
of  October,  negotiating  with  creditors  and  lawyers,  and 
engaged  in  a  correspondence  about  his  publications,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  deprecatea  any  identification  of 
himself  and  bis  hero,  though  he  hud  at  tirst  called 
him  Childe  Byron.  "  Instruct  Mr.  Murray,"  he  entreats, 
"  not  to  allow  his  shopman  to  call  the  work  '  Child 
of  Harrow's  Pilgrimage,'  as  he  Las  done  to  some  of 
my  astonished  friends,  who  wrote  to  inquire  after 
my  sanity  on  the  occasion,  as  well  they  might."  At 
the  L-nd  uf  the  month  we  lind  him  in  London,  again 
indulging  in  a  voyage  in  ''the  ship  of  fools,"  in 
which  Moore  claims  to  have  accompanied  hiia ;  but 
dt  the  same  time  exhibiting  remarkable  shrewdne-ss  in 
rcfiTcnce  to  the  atfaira  of  his  household  In  February, 
1812,  he  again  declares  to  Hodgson  his  resolve  to  leave 
England  for  ever,  and  fix  liimself  in  "  one  of  the  fairest 
islands  of  the  East."  On  the  27th  he  made  in  the  House 
of  Lords  hia  speech  on  a  Bill  to  introduce  special  peaaltiea 
against  the  frame-breakers  of  Nottingham.  This  etfort,  on 
which  he  received  many  compliments,  led  among  other 
results  to  a  friendly  correspondence  with  Lonl  Holland. 
On  April  21st  of  the  same  year,  he  again  addressed  the 
House  on  behalf  of  lionaan  Catholic  Emancipation  ;  and 
ill  June,  1813,  in  favour   of  Major  Cartwriglit's  jietition. 
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On  all  these  occasions,  aa  afterwards  ou  the  continent, 
Byron  espoosed  the  Liberal  .side  of  politics.  But  his 
role  was  that  of  Manlius  or  Ciusar,  auJ  he  never  fails  to 
remind  us  that  he  himself  was/</r  the  people,  not  of 
them.  His  latter  speeches,  owin^  partly  to  his  delivery, 
blamod  as  too  Asiatic,  weri<  less  successful.  To  a  reader 
the  three  seem  much  on  the  same  level  They  are  clever, 
but  evidently  set  performances,  and  leave  us  no  ground 
to  suppose  that  the  pout's  abuuduiimeiit  of  a  parliamen- 
tary career  was  a  serious  loss  to  the  nation. 

On  the  29th  of  February  the  lirst  and  second  cantos 
of  Childe  Haruld  appeared.  An  early  copy  was  sent 
to  Mrs.  Leigh,  with  the  inscription:  "To  Augusta, 
my  dearest  sister  and  my  best  friend,  who  has  ever 
loved  me  much  better  tlian  I  deserved,  this  volume 
is  presented  by  her  father's  son  and  most  airet-tiouate 
brother,  B."  The  book  ran  through  seven  editions  iu  four 
weeks.  The  effect  of  the  first  edition  of  Burns,  and  the 
sale  of  Scott's  LayH,  are  the  only  parallels  iu  modem 
poetic  literature  to  this  success.  All  eyes  were  suddenly 
&8tenod  on  the  author,  who  let  his  satire  sleep,  and  threw 
politics  aside,  to  be  the  romancer  of  his  day  and  for 
two  years  the  darling  of  society.  Previous  to  the  publi- 
tion,  Mr.  Moore  confesses  to  have  gratified  his  lordxhip 
with  the  expression  of  the  fear  that  Childe  Harold  waa 
too  good  for  the  age.  Its  success  was  due  to  the  reverse 
being  the  truth.  It  was  just  on  the  level  of  its  ago.  Its 
flowing  verse,  defaced  by  rhyniical  faults  porceptiblo  only 
to  finer  ears,  its  prevailing  sentiment,  occasional  boldness 
relieved  by  pleasing  platitudes,  iia  half  aift-'ctud  mkish- 
ness,  here  and  there  elevated  by  a  rush  as  of  morning 
air,  and  its  frequent  richness — not  yet,  as  afterwards, 
splendour — of  description,  were   all  appreciated  by  the 
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fashionable  London  of  the  Regency  ;  while  the  compara- 
tively mild  satire,  uot  keeu  enough  to  scarify,  only  gave  a 
more  piquant  flavour  to  the  whole.  Byron's  genius,  yet  in 
the  green  leaf,  was  not  tcM)  far  above  the  clover  masses  of 
pleaaure-lovitig  manhood  by  wliich  it  was  surrounded.  It 
was  natural  that  the  adtlress  on  the  reopening  of  Drury 
Lane  theatre  should  be  written  by  "  the  world's  new  joy" — 
the  firat  great  English  poet-peer ;  as  nutuni!  as  that  iu  his 
only  published  satire  of  tbe  period  he  should  inveigh 
against  almost  the  only  am'usement  in  which  he  could 
not  shai*.  The  address  was  written  at  the  request  o£  ; 
Lord  Holland,  when  of  some  hundred  competitive  pieces 
none  had  been  found  exactly  suitable — a  circumstance 
which  gave  rise  to  the  famous  parodies  entitled  77i« 
Rijedfd  AdJrMSPg — and  it  was  thought  that  the  ultimate 
choice  would  conciliate  all  rivalry.  The  care  which 
Byron  bestowed  on  the  correction  of  the  first  draft  of 
thifi  piece,  is  characteristic  of  his  habit  of  writing  off  his 
poems  at  a  gush,  and  afterwards  carefully  elaborating 
them. 

The  WaUi  was  published  nnonynously  in  April,  1813. 
It  was  followed  in  May  by  tlie  Giaour,  the  first  of  the 
flood  of  verse  romances  which,  during  the  three  succeed- 
ing years,  he  ]hiujib)1  forth  with  impetuous  fluency,  anil 
which  were  received  with  almost  unrestrained  ap]>lause. 
The  plots  and  sentiments  and  imagery  are  similar  in  them 
nil.  The  Oiaour  steals  the  mistress  of  Hiuwan,  who 
revenges  his  honour  by  drowning  her.  The  Giaour 
escapes;  returni^-,  kills  Hassan,  and  then  goes  to  u 
monaster}'.  In  tlie  Bride,  of  Ahi/dog,  publi(>hed  iu  the 
December  of  the  same  year,  Giaflir  wants  to  marry  his 
daughter  Zuleika  to  Carasman  Paslrn.  She  runs  oH'  with 
Selim,  her  reputed  brother — in  reality  her  cousin,  and  so 
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ut  last  her  legitimate  lover.  They  are  caught ;  he  is  slain 
in  fight ;  she  dies,  to  slow  music.  In  the  Corsair,  pub- 
lishedJanuary,  1814,  Conrad,  a  pirate,  "linked  with  one 
virtue  and  a  thousand  crimes  !  "  is  beloved  by  Medora,who 
on  his  predatory  expeditions,  sits  wailing  for  him  (like 
Hassan's  and  Sisera's  mother)  in  n  tower.  On  one  of 
these  he  attacks  Seyd  Pasha,  and  is  overborne  by  superior 
force;  but  Gulnare,  a  female  slave  of  Seyd,  kills  her 
master,  and  runs  off  with  Conrad,  who  finds  Jledora  rJcail 
and  vanishes.  In  Lara,  the  sequel  to  this — written  in 
May  and  Juno,  published  in  August — a  man  of  mysterj' 
appears  in  the  Morea,  with  a  lage,  Kaled.  After  adven- 
tures worthy  of  Mra.  Radclilfe — from  whose  Sdiledoiii  the 
Giaour  is  said  to  have  been  drawn— Lara  fidls  in  Ixittlo 
with  his  deadly  foe,  Ezzelin,  and  turns  out  to  be  Conrad, 
while  Kaled  is  of  course  Gulnare.  llie  Hebreia  Melo<lie», 
■»TTitten  in  December,  1814,  are  interesting,  in  conne.Kion 
with  the  author's  early  familiarity  with  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  from  the  force  and  music  that  mark  the  best  of 
them  ;  but  they  can  hardly  be  coiisidi^red  an  important 
contribution  to  llie  devotional  verse  of  England.  The 
Siege  of  Corinth  and  ParUina,  composed  after  his 
marriage  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1815,  appeared  in 
the  following  year.  The  former  is  founded  on  the  siege 
of  the  city,  when  the  Turks  took  it  from  Menotti ;  but  our 
attention  is  concentrated  on  Alp  the  renegade,  another 
sketch  from  the  same  protoplastic  ruffian,  who  leads  on 
the  Turks,  is  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  the  governor 
of  tlic  city,  tries  to  save  her,  but  dies.  The  poem  is 
frequently  vigorous,  but  it  ends  badly.  Purlgina,  though 
unequal,  is  on  the  whole  a  poem  of  a  higher  order  than 
the  others  of  the  period.  The  trial  scene  exhibits  some 
dramatic  power,  and    the  shriek  of   the    lady    mingling 
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with  TJgo's  funeral  diigci  lingers  in  our  ears,  along  with, 
the  convent  belU — 

lu  the  grey  squ;ire  turret  eu-ioging, 
With  a  deep  nound,  to  and  fro, 
Uaarily  to  the  heart  the;  go. 

Theae  romancea  belong  to  the  same  period  of  the  author's 
poetic  rareer  as  the  first  two  cantos  of  Ckihie  Harold. 
Thej'  fiillowod  one  another  like  brilliant  fireworks.  They 
all  exhibit  a  commauJ  of  words,  a  sense  of  melody,  and  a 
flow  of  rhythm  and  rhyme,  which  mastered  Mooro  and 
even  Scott  on  tlioir  own  ground.  Kono  of  them  are 
wanting  in  pas.'iiiges,  as  "  He  who  hath  bent  him  o'er  the 
dead,"  and  tliu  description  of  Alp  leaning  against  a  column, 
which  strike  deeper  than  any  verse  of  either  of  those 
■writers.  But  tliere  is  an  air  of  melodrama  in  them 
all.  Harmonious  delights  of  novel  readers,  they  will 
not  stand  against  the  ■winno'wing  Avind  of  deliberate 
criticism.  They  harp  on  the  same  string,  without  the 
variationi}  of  a  Paganini.  They  are  potentially  endless 
reproductions  of  one  phase  of  an  Ul-regulnted  nmid— the 
picture  of  the  same  qiiasi-melnncholy  vengeful  man,  who 
knows  no  friend  hut  a  dog,  and  reads  on  the  tombs  of  the 
great  only  "  tlie  glory  and  the  nothing  of  a  name,"  the 
exile  who  cannot  flee  from  himself,  "  the  wandering  out- 
law of  hia  own  dark  mind,"  who  has  not  loved  the  world 
nor  the  world  him, — 

Whoie  besrt  wm  fortn'd  for  aoftneas,  warp'd  by  wrong; 
Belimy'd  too  early,  and  b^ailed  too  long — 

nil  this,  d fries  rejKlila,  grows  into  a  weariness  and 
vexation  Mr.  Carlyle  harshly  compares  it  to  the  scream- 
ing of  a  meat-jack.     The  reviewers  and  the  public  of  the 
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lime  thought  differently.  Jeffrey,  penitent  for  the  early 
fwix  jxu  of  his  Revietc,  as  Byron  remaineil  penitent  for  his 
answering  assault,  writes  of  L/ira,  "  Paasoges  of  it  may 
p\it  into  oompetition  with  anything  that  poetry  has  pro 
duced  iu  point  either  of  pathos  or  energy."  Moore — who 
afterwards  wrote,  not  to  Byron,  that  seven  devils  had 
entered  into  Manfretl — professes  himself  "  enraptured 
with  it."  Fourteen  thousand  copies  of  the  Cortair 
were  sold  in  a  day.  But  hear  the  author's  own  half- 
boMt,  half-apology  :  "  Lam  I  wrote  while  undressing  after 
coining  home  from  balls  and  masquerades,  in  the  year  ol 
revelry  1814.  The  Bridie  was  written  in  four,  the 
Cor»iir  in  ten  days.  This  I  take  to  be  a  humiliating  con- 
lion,  as  it  proves  my  own  want  of  judgment  in  publish- 
,  and  the  public's  in  reading,  things  which  cannot  have 
•t&mina  for  i>ennanenc«." 

The  pecuniary  profits  accruing  to  Byron  from  his  works 
began  with  iMni,  for  which  he  received  700/.  He  had 
made  over  to  Mr.  Dallas,  beijides  other  gifts  to  the 
same  ungrateful  recipient,  the  profits  of  Hnrohl,  amount- 
ing to  600/.,  and  of  the  Cortair,  which  brought  525/. 
The  proceeds  of  the  Giuottr  and  the  Brule  were  also 
surrendered. 

Durmg  this  period,  1813—1816,  he  had  become  familiar 
with  all  the  phases  of  Ivondon  society,  "tasted  their 
pleasures,"  and,  towards  the  close,  •'  felt  their  decay." 
His  aasociates  in  those  years  were  of  two  classes — men 
of  the  world,  and  anthors.  F^ted  end  courteil  in  all 
quarters,  he  patronized  the  theatres,  became  in  1^15 
a  member  of  the  Drury  Lane  Committee,  "  liked  the 
dandiea,"  including  Beau  Brummell,  and  was  introducfd 
to  the  Regent.  Their  interview,  in  June  1812,  in  the 
oourae  of   which    the    latter   paid    unrestrained    compli- 
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menta  to  Harn/d  and  the  jioetry  of  Seott,  is  naively 
referred  to  l)y  Mr.  Moore  "  a.*  ruHecting  oven  still  more 
honour  on  tlio  Suvereiyn  himself  than  on  the  two  poets." 
Byron,  in  a  diifurent  spirit,  writes  to  Lord  Holland  :  "  I 
have  now  great  hope,  in  thu  event  of  Mr.  Pye's  decease, 
of  warbling  truth  at  Court,  likft  Mr.  Mallet  of  indifferent 
memory.  Coosider,  one  hundred  marks  a  year  !  besides 
the  wine  and  the  disgrace."  We  can  hardly  conceive  the 
future  author  of  the  Vuion  uf  Jnilijment  writing  odes 
to  dictation.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  been  much 
fasciiiatod  with  the  first  gentleman  of  Europe,  whom  at  no 
distant  date  ho  assailed  in  th*)  terrible  "  Avatar,"  and  left 
the  laureateship  to  Mr.  Soutliey. 

Among  leaders  in  art  and  letters  he  was  brought  into 
more  or  less  intimate  contact  with  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  the 
Edgewortha,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Colman  the  dramatic 
author,  the  elder  Kean,  Monk  Lewis,  Grattan,  Curran, 
:\iv\  Madame  de  Stael.  Of  a  meeting  of  the  last  two  he 
remarks ,  "  It  wa.s  like  the  confluence  of  the  Rhone  and 
the  Siione,  and  they  were  bf>th  so  ugly  that  I  could 
not  help  wondering  how  the  best  intellects  of  France 
and  Ireland  could  have  taken  up  respectively  such 
rcBiilenccs." 

About  this  time  a  communication  from  Mr  Murray  in 
reference  to  the  meeting  with  the  Regent  led  to  u  letter 
from  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  Lord  Byron,  the  beginning  of  u 
life-long  friendship,  and  one  of  the  most  pleasing  pages 
of  biography.  Those  two  great  men  were  for  a  season 
perpetually  pitted  against  one  another,  as  the  foremost 
competitors  for  literary  favour.  When  liokehy  came  out, 
contemporaneously  with  the  Oiaour,  the  undergraduates  of 
Oxford  and  Cauibridgo  ran  races  to  catch  the  first  copies,  and 
laid  bets  as  to  which  of  the  rivals  would  win.    During  the 
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auti-Byronic  fever  of  1840 — 1860  they  were  perpetually 
contrasted  as  the  representatives  of  the  manly  and  the 
morbid  schools.  A  later  sentiiufntalism  has  affected  to  | 
I  despise  the  work  of  both.  The  fact  therefore  that  from 
an  early  period  the  men  themselves  knew  each  other  as 
they  were,  is  worth  illustrating. 

Scott's  letter,  in  which  a  generous  recognition  of  the 
pleasure  he  had  derived  from  the  work  of  tlie  English 
poet,  was  foUowe<l  by  a  manly  remonstrance  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  attack  in  the  Burdu  find  Revieicers,  drew  from 
Byron  in  the  following  month  (July  1812)  an  answer 
in  the  same  strain,  descanting  on  the  l*rii>ce's  praises  of 
the  Iauj  and  Mannion,  and  candidly  apologizing  for  the 
"evil  works  of  his  nonage."  "The  satire,"  he  remarks, 
"  was  written  when  I  was  very  young  atid  very  angry,  and 
fully  bent  on  displaying  my  wrath  and  my  wit ;  and  now 
I  am  haunted  by  the  ghosts  of  my  wholesale  assertions," 
This,  in  turn,  called  forth  another  letter  to  Bypsn  eager 
for  more  of  his  verses,  with  a  cordial  invitation  to  Abbota- 
ford  on  the  ground  of  Scotland's  muttirnal  claim  on 
him,  and  asking  for  information  about  Pcgiuius  and 
Parnassus.  After  this  the  correspondence  continues  with 
greater  freedom,  and  the  same  display  on  either  side  of 
mutual  respect.  When  Scott  says  "  the  Giaour  is  praisetl 
among  our  mountains,"  and  Byron  returns  •*  Waverley  is 
the  best  novel  I  liave  rvad,"  there  is  no  suspicion  of 
flattery — it  is  the  interchange  of  compliments  between 
men, 
^^H  Kt  cantare  pares  et  respondere  pamti. 

I  The; 

I  g»ve 

I  agr 


They  talk  in  just  the  same  maaner  to  third  parties.  "I 
gave  over  writing  romances,"  says  the  elder,  in  the  spirit  of 
a  grv:al-he;irted  gentleman,  "  because  Byron  beat  me.     He 
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hits  the  mark,  where  I  don't  even  pretend  to  fledge  my 
arrow.  He  has  access  tu  a  stream  of  sentiment  unkuown  to 
me."  The  younger,  on  tlie  other  hand,  deprecatea  the  oom- 
parisons  that  were  being  invidioualy  drawn  between  tliem. 
Ho  presenta  his  cojiy  of  the  Uiuinir  to  Scott,  with  the 
jibrasB  "To  the  rmmarcli  of  Pumaesus,"  and  compares  the 
feuling  of  those  who  cavilled  at  his  fame  to  that  uf  the 
Athenians  towards  Ariatides.  From  those  sentiments, 
he  never  swerves,  Kco^mzva^  to  the  Ltst  the  breadth 
of  character  of  the  most  generous  of  hia  critics,  and 
referring  to  him,  during  his  later  yeara  in  Italy,  as  the 
Viaird  and  the  Aiiosto  of  the  North.  A  meeting  wua  at 
length  arranged  between  them.  Scott  looked  forward  to 
it  with  anxious  interest,  liuniorously  remarking  that  Byron 
should  say, — 

Art  tboa  tba  mac  whom  men  famed  Oriaaell  call  ? 

And  he  reply — 

Art  cbua  the  still  more  famed  Tom  Tbamb  the  small  P 

They  met  in  London  during  the  spring  of  1816.  The 
following  sentences  are  from  Sir  Walter's  account  of  it: 
— "  Rejxirt  had  prepared  me  to  meet  a  man  of  peculiar 
habits  and  quick  lumper,  and  I  hud  some  doubts 
whether  we  were  likely  to  sidt  each  other  in  awnety.  I 
was  most  agreeably  diaappointetl  in  this  respect.  I  fuund 
Lord  Byron  in  the  highest  degree  courteous,  and  even  kind- 
We  met  for  an  hour  or  two  almost  daily  in  Mr.  Murray's 
di-nwiug-room,  and  found  a  great  deal  to  say  to  each  other. 
Our  sentiments  agreed  a  good  deal,  except  upon  the  sub- 
jectji  of  religion  and  politics,  upon  neither  of  which  I  was 
inclined  to  believe  that  Lord  Byron  entertained  very  fixed 
opinions.     On  politics  he  used  sometimes  to  express  a  high 
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•tmin  of  what  is  now  called  laberaliam  ;  but  it  appeared 
to  me  tliat  the  pleasure  it  afforded  him  us  a  vehicle  of 
displaying  his  wit  and  satire  against  individuals  in  office 
was  at  llie  bottom  of  this  habit  of  thinking.  At  heart,  I 
would  have  termed  Byrou  a  patrician  on  principle.  Hia 
reading  did  not  seem  to  uie  to  have  been  very  exten.sive. 
I  remember  repeating  to  him  the  (ine  poem  ol"  Harilyknute, 
and  some  one  a«ked  me  what  I  could  passibly  have  been 
t«lling  Byron  by  which  he  was  so  much  ajiitated.  I  saw 
him  for  the  kst  time  in  (.>eptenibei)  1815,  after  I 
returned  from  France  ;  he  diued  or  lunched  with  nie  ut 
Lode's  in  Bond  Street  1  never  saw  him  so  full  of 
gaiety  and  good  humour.  The  day  of  this  interview  was 
the  most  interesting  I  ever  spent.  Several  letters  pasaod  be- 
tween us — one  perhaps  every  half  year.  Like  the  old  heroes 
in  Homer  we  exchang(>d  gifU ;  I  gave  Byron  a  beautiful 
dagger  mounted  with  gold,  which  had  bfi-n  tlio  property 
of  the  redoubted  Elfi  Bey.  But  I  was  to  play  the  part 
of  Diomed  in  the  Iliad,  for  Byron  sent  me,  some  time 
after,  a  largo  sepulchral  vase  of  silver,  full  of  dt-ad  men's 
bones,  found  within  the  land  walls  of  Athens.  Uc  was 
often  nielancholy,  almost  gloomy.  When  I  observed  him 
in  this  humour  I  used  either  to  wait  till  it  went  olf  of  its 
own  accord,  or  till  some  natuml  and  easy  mode  occurred 
of  leading  him  into  conversation,  when  the  shadows  almost 
always  left  his  countenance,  like  the  mist  arising  from  ii 
landscape.  I  think  I  also  remarked  in  his  temper  starts 
of  suspicion,  when  he  seemed  to  pause  and  consider 
whether  there  had  not  been  a  secret  and  perhaps  oflensive 
meaning  in  something  that  was  said  to  him.  In  this  case 
I  also  judged  it  best  to  let  his  mind,  like  a  troubled  spring, 
work  itself  clear,  which  it  did  in  a  minute  or  two.  A 
downright  steadiness  of  manner  was  the  way  to  hia  good 
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opinion.  Will  Rose,  looking  by  accident  at  his  feet,  saw 
him  scowling  furioualy;  but  on  his  showing  no  conscious- 
ness, his  lordship  resumed  his  easy  manner.  What  I 
liked  about  him,  besides  his  boundless  genius,  was  his 
genemaity  of  spirit  as  well  as  of  purse,  and  bis  utter 
contempt  of  all  the  affectations  of  literature.  He 
liked  Moore  and  me  because,  with  all  our  other  ditfer- 
enc68,  we  were  both  good-natured  fi'llows,  not  caring  to 
maintain  our  dignity,  enjoying  the  mot-pour-rire.  He 
wrote  from  impulse  never  from  etTort,  and  therefore  I 
have  always  reckoned  Burns  and  Hyron  the  most  genuine 
poetic  geniuses  of  my  time,  and  of  half  a  century  before 
me.  We  have  many  men  of  hi^'h  poetic  talents,  but  none 
of  that  ever-gushing  and  perennial  fountain  of  natural 
waters." 

Scott,  like  all  hale  men  of  sound  sense,  regretted  the 
almost  fatal  incontinence  which,  in  the  year  of  his  greatest 
private  troubles,  led  his  friend  to  make  a  parade  of  them 
before  the  public.  Ua  speaks  more  than  once  of  his 
unhappy  tendency  to  exhibit  himself  as  the  dying 
gladiator,  and  even  compares  him  to  his  peacock,  screech- 
ing before  his  window  because  he  choosea  to  bivouack 
apart  from  his  mate  ;  but  he  read  a  copy  of  the  Ravenna 
diary  M'ithout  uhering  his  \-iew  that  his  loritsbip  was  his 
own  worst  maligner.  Scott,  says  lA)ckhart,  considered 
Uyron  the  only  poet  of  transcendent  talents  we  had  had 
since  Dryden.  There  ia  preserved  a  curious  record  of  his 
meeting  with  a  greater  poet  than  Dryden,  but  one  whose 
greatness  neither  he  nor  Scott  su.spected.  Mr.  Crabb 
Robinson  reports  Wordsworth  to  have  said,  in  Charles 
Lamb's  chambf-rs,  about  the  year  1808,  "These  reviewers 
put  me  out  of  patience.  Here  is  a  young  man  who  has 
written   a   volume   of   poetry ;   and    these    fellows,   just 
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because  he  is  a  lord,  set  upon  him.  The  young  nian  wiU 
do  something,  if  he  goes  on  as  he  has  hegun.  But  these 
reviewers  seem  to  think  that  nobody  may  write  poetry 
unless  he  lives  in  a  garret."  Years  after.  Lady  Byron, 
on  being  told  this,  exclaimed,  "Ah,  if  Byron  had  known 
that,  he  would  never  have  attacked  Wordsworth.  He 
went  one  day  to  meet  him  at  dinner,  and  I  said,  '  Well, 
how  did  the  j'oung  poet  get  on  with  the  old  onel' 
'  Why.  to  tell  the  truth,'  said  he, '  1  had  but  one  feeling 
from  the  b^;inniDg  of  the  visit  to  the  end,  and  that 
was  reverence.' "  Similarly,  he  began  by  being  on  good 
terms  with  Southoy,  and  after  a  meeting  at  Holland 
Honse,  wrote  enthusiastically  of  bis  prepossessing  ap- 
pearance. 

Byron  and  the  leaders  of  the  so-called  Lake  School 
were,  at  starting,  common  heirs  of  the  revolutionary  spirit ; 
they  were,  either  in  their  social  views  or  personal  feelings, 
to  a  largo  extent  influenced  by  the  most  morbid,  though  in 
some  respects  the  most  magnetic,  genius  of  modem  France, 
J.  J.  Rousseau ;  but  their  temperaments  were  in  many 
respects  fundamentoUy  diverse  ;  and  the  pre-established 
discord  between  them  ere  long  began  to  make  itself 
manifest  in  their  following  out  widely  divergent  paths. 
Wordsworth's  return  to  nature  had  been  preluded  by 
Cowper  ;  that  of  Byron  by  Burns.  The  revival  of  the 
one  ripened  into  a  restoration  of  simpler  manners  and  old 
beliefs ;  the  other  was  the  spirit  of  the  storm.  When 
they  had  both  become  recogni2ed  jiowers,  neither  appre- 
ciated the  work  of  the  other.  A  few  years  after  this 
date  Byron  wrote  of  Wordsworth,  to  a  common  admirer 
of  both  :  "  I  take  leave  to  differ  from  you  as  freely 
as  I  once  agreed  with  you.  His  performances,  since  th« 
Lyrical  Ballads,  are  miserably  inadequate  to  the  abilitj 
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that  lurks  within  him.  There  is,  undoubtedly,  niucli 
natural  talent  spilt  over  the  Krcnrsion  ;  but  it  ia  rain 
upon  rocks,  where  it  stands  and  stagnates  ;  or  rain  upon 
sand,  where  it  falls  without  fertilizing."  This  criticism 
with  others  in  Uke  strain,  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Leigh 
Hunt,  to  whom,  in  1812,  when  enduring  for  radicalism's 
sake  a  very  comlbrtable  incaj-ceration,  Byron  had,  in 
company  with  Moore,  paid  a  couiteous  visit. 

Of  the  correspondence  of  this  period. — flippant,  tren- 
chant, or  sparkling — few  portions  are  more  calculated  to 
excite  a  smile  than  the  record  of  his  frequent  resolutions 
made,  reasse  vera  ted,  and  broken,  to  have  done  with  litera- 
ture ;  even  going  the  length  on  some  occasions  of  tlireaten- 
ing  to  suppress  his  works,  and,  if  possible,  recall  the 
existing  copies.  He  aflectcd  being  a  man  of  the  world 
unmercifully,  and  liad  a  real  delight  in  clever  com- 
panions who  assumed  the  same  role.  Frequent  allusion 
is  made  to  liis  intercourse  with  Ecskine  and  Sheridan  : 
the  latter  ho  is  never  tired  of  praising,  as  "  the  author  of 
the  best  modem  comedy  {School  /or  Sc'uidul),  the  best 
farce  (77/e  Critic),  and  the  best  oration  (the  famous 
Begum  8i)eech)  ever  heard  in  this  country."  They  spent 
many  an  evening  together,  and  probably  cracked  many  a 
bottle.  It  is  Byron  who  tells  the  story  of  Sheridan  being 
found  in  a  gutter  in  a  sadly  incapable  state ;  and,  on  some 
one  asking  "  Who  is  this  1 "  stammering  out  "  Wilber- 
force."  On  one  occasion  he  speaks  of  coming  out  of  a 
tavern  with  the  dramatist,  wlien  they  both  found  the 
staiixjaae  in  a  very  cork-screw  condition  :  and  elsewhere,  of 
encountering  a  Mr.  C ,  who  "  had  no  notion  of  meet- 
ing with  a  bon-vivant  in  a  scribbler,"  and  summed  the 
poet's  eulogy  with  the  phra.'je,  "  he  drinks  like  a  man." 
Hunt,  the  tattler,  who  observed  his  lordship's  habitc  in 
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Italy,  vrith  the  microscope  of  malice  ensconced  withia 
tbe  same  walls,  makes  it  a  charge  against  his  host  that 
he  would  not  drink  like  a  man.  Once  for  all  it  may 
be  noted,  that  although  there  was  no  kind  of  excess 
in  which  Byron,  whether  from  bravado  or  inclination, 
failed  occasionally  to  indulge,  he  was  never  for  any 
stretch  of  time  given  over,  like  Burns,  to  what  is  techni- 
cally termed  intemperance.  His  head  docs  not  seem  to 
have  been  strong,  and  under  the  influence  of  stimuluuts  / 
he  may  have  been  led  to  talk  a  great  dcjil  of  bis 
dangerous  nonsense.  But  though  he  could  not  say,  with 
Wordsworth,  that  only  once,  at  Cambridge,  liad  his  brain 
been  "excited  by  the  fumes  of  wine,"  his  prevniling 
sins  were  in  other  directions. 


CHAPTER  VT. 

HARRIAOE,    AKD    FAREVELL   TO   ENOLAKD. 

"  As  for  poets,"  says  Scott,  "  I  have  seen  all  the  best  of 
my  time  and  country,  ajid,  though  Burns  had  the  most 
glorious  eye  imaginable,  I  never  thought  any  of  them 
■would  come  up  to  au  artist's  uotion  of  the  cliaracter, 
except  Byron.  His  countenance  is  a  thing  to  ibeom  of." 
Coleridge  writes  to  the  same  cifect,  in  language  even 
stronger.  We  have  from  all  sides  similar  testimony  to 
the  personal  beauty  which  led  the  urihappiest  of  his 
devotees  to  exclaim,  "  That  pole  face  is  my  fate  ! " 

Southern  critics,  a.s  Chaales,  Castelar,  even  Mazzini, 
have  dealt  leniently  with  the  poet's  relations  to  the  other 
sex ;  and  Elze  extends  to  him  in  this  regard  the  same  exces- 
sive stretch  of  charity.  "  Dear  Childe  Harold,"  exclaims 
the  German  professor,  "  was  positively  besieged  by  women. 
They  have,  in  truth,  no  right  to  complain  of  him  :  from  his 
childhood  he  had  seen  them  on  their  worst  side."  It  is 
the  casuistry  of  hero-worship  to  deny  that  Bjron  was 
unjust  to  women,  not  merely  in  isolated  instances,  but  in 
his  pwvailing  views  of  their  character  and  claims.  "  I 
regard  them,"  he  says,  in  a  passage  only  distinguished 
from  others  by  more  extravagant  petulance,  "as  very 
pretty  but  inferior  creatures,  who  are  as  little  in  their 
place   at  our  tabk-s   as   they   would  be   in   our  council 
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chambers.  The  whole  of  the  present  system  with  regard 
to  the  female  sex  is  a  remnant  of  the  barbarism  of  the 
chivalry  of  our  forefathers.  I  look  on  them  aa  grown-up 
children ;  but,  like  a  foolish  mamma,  I  am  constantly  the 
xlave  of  one  of  them.  The  Turks  shut  up  their  women, 
and  are  much  happier ;  give  a  woman  a  looking-glass  and 
burnt  almonds,  and  she  will  be  content." 

In  contrast  with  this,  we  have  the  moods  in  which  he 
drew  hiB  pictures  of  Angiolina,  and  Haidee,  and  Aurora 
Raby,  and  wrote  the  invocations  to  the  shade  of  Astarte, 
and  his  letters  in  prose  and  verse  to  Augusta ;  but  the 
above  passage  could  never  have  been  written  by  Chaucer, 
or  Spenser,  or  Shakespeare,  or  Shelley,  llie  class  whom 
he  was  reviling  seemed,  however,  during  "  the  day  of  hia 
destiny,"  bent  on  confirming  his  judgment  by  the  blind- 
ness of  their  worship.  \  His  rank  and  fame,  the  glittering 
splendoiir  of  his  verse,  the  romance  of  his  travels,  his 
picturesque  melancholy  and  affectation  of  mysterious 
secrets,  combmed  with  the  magic  of  hia  presence  to 
bewitch  and  bewilder  them.  |  Tlie  dissenting  malcontents, 
condemned  as  prudes  and '  blues,  had  their  revenge. 
Generally,  we  may  say  that  women  who  had  not  written 
books  adored  Byron ;  women  who  had  written  or  were 
writing  books  distrusted,  disliked,  and  made  him  a  moral 
to  adorn  their  tales,  often  to  point  their  fables  with.  He 
was  by  Uie  one  set  caressed  and  spoilt,  and  "  beguiled  too 
long;"  by  the  other,  "  betraj'ed  too  late."  The  I'ecent 
memoirs  of  Frances  Ann  Kemble  present  a  curious  record 
of  the  process  of  passing  from  one  extreme  to  the  other. 
She  dwells  on  the  fascination  exerted  over  her  mind 
by  the  first  reading  of  his  poetry,  and  tells  how  she 
"  fastened  on  the  book  with  a  grip  like  steel,"  and  earned 
it  off  and  hid  it  under  her  pillow ;  how  it  atfected  her 


"  like  an  evil  potion,"  and  stirred  her  whole  being  with  a 
tempest  of  excitement,  till  finaUy  she,  with  equal  weak- 
ness, flung  it  aside,  "  resolved  to  read  that  grand  poetry 
no  more,  and  broke  through  the  thruldora  of  that  powerful 
spelL"  The  confession  brings  before  us  a  type  of  the 
transitions  of  the  century,  on  its  wny  from  the  Byronic  to 
the  anti-Byronic  fever,  of  which  later  state  Mrs.  Norton 
&nd  Miss  Murtineau  are  among  the  most  pronounced 
repreaentativea. 

Byron's  garrulity  with  regard  to  thoae  delicate  matters 
on  wliich  men  of  more  prudence  or  cliivalry  are  wont  to 
set  the  seal  of  silence,  has.  often  the  same  practical  etfect  as 
*eticence  ;  for  lie  talks  so  much  at  large — every  page  of  lua 
Journal  being,  by  his  own  admission,  apt  to  "  confute  and 
abjure  its  predecessor  " — that  we  are  often  none  the  wiser. 
Amid  a  mass  of  conjecture,  it  is  manifest  that  during  the 
years  between  his  return  from  Greece  and  final  exj>a- 
trirttiou  (1811  — 1816),  including  the  whole  period  of  his 
social  glory — though  not  yet  of  his  solid  fame — he  was 
lured  into  liaisons  of  all  sorts  and  slvades.  Some,  now 
acknowledged  as  innocent,  wore  blared  abroad  by  tongues 
less  skilled  in  pure  invention  than  in  distorting  tnith.  On 
others,  as  commonplaces  of  a  temperament  "  all  meridian," 
it  were  waste  of  time  to  dwell.  BjTon  rarely  put  aside 
a  pleasure  in  his  path  ;  but  his  passions  were  seldom  un- 
accompanied by  affectionate  emotions,  genuine  while  they 
lasted.  The  verses  to  the  memory  of  a  lost  love  veiled  as 
"Thyrza,"  of  moderate  artistic  merit,  were  not,  as  Moore 
alleges,  mere  playa  of  imagination,  but  records  of  a  sincere 
griief.'    Another  intimacy  e.xerted  so  much  influence  on  tliis 


I  Mr.  Trelawny  sayR  that  Thyrza  woa  a  coasiD,  bnt  that  on 
this  subject  Byron  was  alwayH  reticent.  Mr.  Minto,  as  wo  hnva 
Koen,  aRBOciutos  her  with  the  disgnised  girl  of  1807-8. 
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phase  of  the  poet's  career,  that  to  pass  it  over  would  be  like 
omittiDg  Vanessa's  name  from  the  record  of  Swift.  Lady 
Caruline  Lamb,  granddaughter  of  the  first  Earl  Spencer,  was 
one  of  tltose  few  women  of  our  climate  who,  by  their  roman- 
tic impetuosity,  recall  the  "  children  of  the  sun."  She  read 
Bums  in  her  ninth  year,  and  in  her  thirteenth  idealized 
William  Lamb  (afterwards  Lord  Melbourne)  as  a  statue  of 
Liberty.  In  her  nineteenth  (1805)  she  married  him,  and 
lived  for  some  years,  daring  which  she  was  a  reigning 
belle  and  toast,  a  domestic  life  only  marred  by  oc- 
casional eccentricities.  Rogers,  whom  in  a  letter  to 
Lady  ilorgan  she  numbers  among  her  lovers,  said  she 
ought  to  know  the  new  poet,  who  was  three  years 
her  junior,  and  tlie  introduction  took  place  in  March, 
1812.  After  the  meeting,  she  wrote  in  her  journal, 
"Mad — bad — and  dangerous  to  know;"  but,  when  the 
fasliionable  Apollo  called  at  Melbourne  House,  she  "  Hew 
to  beautify  herself."  Flushed  by  his  conquest,  he  spent  a 
great  part  of  the  following  year  in  her  comi>any,  during 
which  time  the  apathy  or  self-confidence  of  the  husband 
laughed  at  the  worship  of  the  hero.  "  Conrad  "  detitiled 
his  travels  and  ailventures,  interested  her,  by  bis  woes, 
dictate<l  her  amusements,  invited  her  guests,  and  seems 
to  have  set  rules  to  the  establishment.  "  Medora," 
on  the  other  hand,  made  no  secret  of  her  devo- 
tion, declared  that  they  were  affinities,  and  offenvl 
him  her  jewels.  But  after  the  first  excitement,  he  began 
to  grow  weary  of  her  talk  about  herself,  and  could  not 
praise  her  indifferent  verses  :  "  he  grow  moody,  and  nhv. 
fretful,  when  tlieir  mutual  egotisms  jarred."  Byron  at 
length  concurred  in  her  bemg  removed  for  a  st-.'ison  to  her 
fatlier's  house  in  Ireland,  on  which  occasion  he  wrote  one 
of  his  glowing  furt-well  lett<ir8.     When  slic  came  back. 
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matters  were  little  better.  The  would-be  Juliet  beset  the 
poet  with  renewed  advances,  on  one  occasion  penetrating 
to  his  rooms  in  the  disfjuise  of  a  page,  on  another  threaten- 
ing to  stub  herself  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  again, 
developing  into  a  Medea,  ofl'ering  lier  gratitude  to  any 
one  who  would  kill  him.  "The  '  Agnus'  is  furious,"  he 
writes  to  Hodgson,  in  Febniary,  1813,  in  one  of  the  some- 
what ungenerous  bursts  to  which  he  was  too  easily  pro- 
voked. "  You  can  have  no  idea  of  the  horrible  and 
absurd  things  she  has  said  and  done  since  (really  from 

the   best  motives)  I  withdrew    my  homage The 

bosiness  of  last  summer  1  broke  olf,  and  now  the  ama8<«- 
ment  of  the  gentle  fair  is  writing  letters  literally  threaten- 
ing my  life."  With  one  member  of  the  faniUy,  Lady 
Melbourne,  Jlr.  Lamb's  mother,  and  sister  of  Sir  Ralph 
ililbanke,  he  remained  throughout  on  terms  of  pleasant 
intimacy.  He  appreciated  the  talent  and  sense,  and  was 
ready  to  profit  by  the  experience  and  tad  of  '•  the  cleverest 
of  women."  But  her  well-meant  advice  had  unfortunate 
results,  for  it  was  on  her  suggestion  that  ho  became  a 
suitor  for  the  hand  of  her  niece,  Miss  Milbanke.  Byron 
first  proposed  to  this  lady  in  1813  j  his  offer  was  refused, 
but  BO  graciously  that  they  continued  to  correspond  on 
friendly,  which  gradually  grow  into  intimate  terms,  and 
his  second  offer,  towards  the  close  of  the  following  year, 
was  accepted. 

After  a  series  of  vain  protests,  and  petulant  warnings 
against  her  cousin  by  marriage,  who  she  enid  was 
punctual  at  church,  and  learned,  and  knew  statistics,  but 
was  "not  for  Conrad,  no,  no,  no!"  Liuly  Carfdine 
lapsed  into  an  attitude  of  fixed  hostility  ;  and  shortly 
aflf  r  the  crash  came,  and  her  predictions  were  realized, 
vented  her  wrath  in  the  now  almost  forgotten  novel  of 
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Glenarvom^  in  which  some  of  Byron's  real  features  were 
represented  in  conjuuction  with  many  fantastic  additions. 
Madame  de  Staid  was  kind  enough  to  bring  a  copy 
of  the  book  before  his  notice  when  they  met  on  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  but  he  seems  to  have  been  less 
moved  by  it  than  by  most  attacks.  We  must  how- 
ever, bear  in  mind  his  own  admission  in  a  parallel 
oaae.  "  I  say  I  am  perfectly  calm ;  I  am,  never- 
theless, in  a  fury."  Over  the  sad  vista  of  the  remaining 
years  of  the  unhappy  lady's  life  we  need  not  linger. 
During  a  considerable  part  of  it  she  appears  liovering 
•bout  tlie  thin  line  that  separates  some  kinds  of  wit 
ud  paaeion  from  madness ;  writing  more  novels,  burning 
her  hero's  effigy  and  letters,  and  then  clamouring  tor  a, 
lock  of  his  hair,  or  a  sight  of  his  portrait ;  sepurateil 
from,  and  again  reconciled  to,  a  husband  to  whose  magna- 
nimous forbearance  and  compassion  she  bears  testimony 
to  the  last,  comparing  herself  to  Jane  Shore ;  attempt- 
ing Byronio  verses,  loudly  denouncing  and  yet  never 
ceasing  inwardly  to  idolixe,  the  man  whom  she  regarded 
as  her  betrayer,  perha(>s  only  with  justice  in  that 
he  had  unwittingly  helped  to  overthrow  her  mental 
balance.  After  eight  years  of  this  life,  lit  up  here 
and  there  by  gleams  of  social  brilliancy,  we  tind  her 
carriage,  on  the  12tU  of  July,  1824,  suddenly  confronted 
by  a  funeral.  On  hearing  that  the  remains  of  Byron 
were  being  carried  to  the  tomb,  she  shrieked,  and 
iaintod.  Her  health  finally  sank,  and  her  mind  gave 
way  under  this  shock  ;  but  she  lingered  till  January, 
1828,  when  she  died,  after  writing  a  calm  letter  to  her 
husband,  and  bequeathing  the  ptoet'a  miniature  to  her 
friend.  Lady  Morgan. 

"  I   have  paid   some   of    my   debts,    and    contracted 
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others,"  Byron  writes  to  Moore,  on  September  15th, 
1814  ;  "but  I  have  a  few  thousand  pounds  which  I  can't 
spend  after  my  heart  in  this  climate,  and  so  I  shall 
go  back  to  the  south.  I  want  to  see  Venice  and  the 
Alps,  and  Parmesan  cheeses,  and  look  at  the  coast  of 
Greece  from  Italy.  All  tliis  however  depends  upon  an 
event  which  luiiy  or  may  not  happen.  Whether  it  will 
I  shall  prol>abIy  know  to-morrow,  and  if  it  does  I  can't 
well  go  abroad  at  present."  "  A  wife,"  he  had  written, 
in  the  January  of  the  same  year,  "  would  be  my  salva- 
tion ; "  but  a  marriage  entered  upon  in  such  a  flippant 
frame  of  mind  could  scarcely  have  been  other  than  dis- 
astrous. In  the  autumn  of  the  year  we  are  tohl  that  a 
friend,'  ohserving  how  cheerless  was  the  state  both  of  his 
mind  and  prospects,  advised  him  to  marry,  and  after  much 
discussion  he  consented,  naming  to  his  correspondent  Miss 
MUbanke.  To  this  his  adviser  objected,  remarking  that  she 
had,  at  pre.«ent,  no  fortune,  and  that  his  embarrassed  afiaira 
would  not  allow  him  to  marry  without  one,  &c.  Accord- 
ingly, he  a{»reed  that  Kia  friend  should  write  a  proposal  to 
another  lady,  which  was  done.  A  refusal  arrived  as  they 
were  one  morning  sitting  together.  "  '  You  see,'  said  Lord 
Byron,  'that  after  all  Miss  Milbanke  is  to  be  the  per- 
son,' and  wrote  on  the  moment  His  friend,  still  re- 
monstrating against  his  choice,  took  up  the  letter ;  but, 
on  reading  it,  observed,  '  Well,  really,  this  is  a  very  pretty 
letter  ;  it  is  a  pity  it  should  not  go.'  '  Then  it  iiliall 
go,'  said  Lord  Byron,  and,  in  so  saying,  sealed  and  sent 
off  this  fiat  of  his  fate."  The  incident  seems  cut  from  n 
French  novel ;  but  so  does  the  whole  strange  story — 
the  one  apparently  insoluble  enigma  m  an  otherwise 
only  too  transparent  Lfe.     On  the  arrival  of  the  lady's 

>  Doubtless  Mcwre  bimseir,  wlio  tells  the  story. 
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answer  he  was  seated  at  dinner,  wlien  bis  gardener  came 
in,  and  presented  bim  witb  his  niotlier's  wedding-ring, 
lo8l  many  years  before,  and  which  Imd  just  been  found, 
buried  in  the  mould  beueatli  her  window.  Almost  at 
the  same  moment  the  letter  arrived  ;  and  Byron  exclaimed, 
"  If  it  contains  a  consent  (which  it  did),  I  will  be  married 
with  this  very  ring."  He  liad  the  higbeal  anticipations 
of  his  bride,  appreciating  her  "  talents,  andexcelJent  ijuali- 
ties;"  and  soying,  "she  is  so  goad  a  person  tlmt  I  wish 
I  was  a  better."  About  tlie  same  date  ho  writes  to  various 
friends  in  the  good  spirits  raise<3  by  his  etithusioslic 
reception  from  the  Cambridge  undBrgmduate.s,  when  in 
the  course  of  tlie  same  muiitli  ho  went  to  the  Senate 
House  to  give  his  vote  for  a  I'rofessor  of  Anatomy. 

The  most  constant  and  best  of  those  friends  was  his 
sister,  Augusta  Leigh,  whom,  from  the  death  of  Miss 
CfaAWOrth  to  his  own,  Byron,  in  the  highest  and  jiurcst 
sense  of  the  word,  loved  more  than  any  other  human  being. 
Tolerant  of  errors,  which  she  lamented,  and  violences  in 
which  she  had  no  share,  she  had  a  touch  of  their  common 
family  pride,  most  conspicuous  in  an  almost  cat-like  clinging 
to  their  ancestral  home.  Her  early  published  letters  are 
fuU  of  regrets  about  the  threatened  sole  of  Kewstead,  on 
the  adjournment  of  which,  when  tlie  first  purchaser  had 

^v  to  pay  25,000/.  for  breaking  his  bargain,  she  rejoices,  and 

^Hover  the   consummation   of  which    she  mourns,    in    the 

^^Bpmer  of  Milton's  Eve — 

^^^^  Mnst  I  then  Isare  tboe,  ParodiRp  ? 

P  In  all  her  references  to  the  approaching  marriage  there 

are  blended  notes  of  hope  and  fear..  In  thanking  Hodgson 
for  his  kind  congratulations,  she  trusts  it  will  secure  her 

I         brother's  happiness.     Later   she   adds   her  testimony  to 

llHlhat  of  all  outsiders  at  this  time,  as  to  the  graces  and 
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genuine  worth  of  the  object  of  Iiia  choice.  After  the 
usual  i)reliminurif8,  thu  ill-fateil  pair  were  united,  at 
Seaham  House,  on  the  2nd  of  January,  1815.  Byron 
was  married  like  one  walking  in  his  sleep.  He  trembled 
like  a  leaf,  made  the  wrong  reaponsea,  and  almost  from 
the  first  seems  to  have  been  coijscious  of  his  irrevocable 
mistake. 

t  saw  him  Btnnd 
Before  no  altar  with  s  gentle  bvido  : 
Her  face  was  &ir,  but  was  not  that  which  made 
The  Btorliirht  of  his  boyhood.     He  could  see 
Not  that  which  was— bnt  that  which  should  have  been — 
But  the  old  manaiiji),  the  accuatom'ii  hall. 
And  she  who  waa  liis  destiny  carae  bock, 
Aiid  thrust  herself  between  him  and  the  light. 

Here  we  have  faint  visions  of  Miss  Chaworth,  mingling 
with  later  memories.  In  handing  the  bride  into  the 
carriage  he  said,  "Miss  Milbanke,  are  you  ready  V — a 
mistake  said  to  be  of  evil  omeu.  Byron  never  really 
loved  his  wife  ;  and  though  he  has  been  ab.surdly  accused 
of  marrying  for  revenge,  we  must  suspect  that  he  married 
in  part  for  a  settlement.  On  the  other  baud,  it  is  not 
unfair  to  say  that  ahe  was  fascinatid  by  a  name,  and 
inspired  by  the  philanthropic  zejvl  of  reforming  a  Literary 
Corsair.  Both  were  disappointed.  Miss  Milbanke's 
fortune  was  mainly  settled  on  herself;  and  BjTon,  in  spite 
of  plentiful  resolutions  gave  little  sign  of  reformation. 
For  a  considerable  time  their  life,  which,  after  the 
"  treacle  moon,"  as  the  bridegroom  called  it,  spent  at 
Halnaby,  near  Darlington,  was  divided  between  residence 
at  Seaham  and  visits  to  London,  seemed  to  move  smoothly. 
In  a  letter,  evidently  mis-dated  the  1 5th  December,  Mrs. 
Leigh  writes  to  Hodgson :  "  I  have  every  reason  to  think 
that  my  beloved  B.  is  very  happy  and  comfortable.    I  hear 
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constant]}'  from  him  and  hin  rib.  It  appears  to  me  that 
Lady  B.  sets  about  makinj;  him  liappy  in  the  right  way. 
I  had  many  fears.  Thank  God  Unit  they  do  not  appear 
likely  to  be  realized.  In  short,  there  seems  to  me  to  be 
but  one  drawback  to  all  our  felicity,  and  that,  alas,  is  the 
disposal  of  dear  Newstead.  I  never  shall  feel  rcconcik-d 
to  the  loes  of  that  sacred  revered  Abbey.  The  thought 
makes  me  more  melancholy  than  perhaps  the  loss  of  an 
inanimate  object  ought  to  do.  Did  you  ever  hear 
that  landed  pruperti/,  the  oiFT  of  the  Crows,  coidd  not 
be  sold  1  Lady  B.  writes  me  word  thnt  she  never  saw 
her  father  and  mother  so  hnp])y  ;  that  she  believes  the 
latter  would  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  herself  to  find 
fish  for  B.'s  dinner,  &c."  Augusta  Ada  was  born  in 
London  on  the  10th  of  December,  1816.  During  the 
next  months  a  few  cynical  mutterings  are  the  only 
interruptions  to  an  ominous  silence  ;  but  these  could  be 
easily  explained  by  the  increasing  embarrassment  of  the 
poet's  affaiis,  and  the  importunity  of  creditors,  who  in  the 
coarse  of  the  last  half-year  hod  served  seven  or  eight 
executions  on  his  house  and  furniture.  Their  expecta- 
tions were  raised  by  exaggerated  reports  of  his  having 
married  money  ;  and  by  a  curious  pertinacity  of  pride  he 
still  declined,  even  when  he  had  to  sell  his  books,  to  accept 
advances  from  his  publisher.  In  January  the  sturin 
which  liad  been  secretly  gathering  suddenly  broke.  On 
the  loth,  i.e.  five  weeks  after  her  daughter's  birth,  Lady 
Byron  left  homo  vrith  the  infant  to  pay  a  visit,  as  had 
been  agreed,  to  her  own  family  at  Kii-kby  Mallory  in 
Leicestershire.  On  the  way  she  despatched  to  her 
husband  a  tenderly  playful  letter,  which  has  been  often 
quoted.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  informed — first  by 
her  father,  and  then  by  herself — that  she  did  not  intend 
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to  Ubi.  Tbe  meeaamU  of  their  last 
I  tlw  wfaol*  MidnMB  bwnjig  on  the 
agut,  BoC  aaij^Ma  \ni  flatty  eoBtndkt  one  mnother. 
Ob  hAtU  at  Load  Bjkib  it  k  — WTttd,  that  bis  wife, 
iufiuktod  bf  his  o6en«g  aoae  innocent  hospitality  on 
nemmtm  of  bad  wtatket  to  a  aMpectahl«  acGresa,  Mrs. 
MaidjB,  lAo  had  called  «i  him  abont  Brurj  Lane  budi- 
IMM,  nubed  into  the  toom  exclaiming,  "  I  leave  yoa  for 
erer^ — and  did  so.  Aocoiding  to  another  story,  Lady 
Byron,  fin^iwg  him  with  a  friand,  and  obeerving  him  to 
be  annoyed  at  her  entiwiee,  said,  "  Am  I  in  your  way, 
Byron t"  wherenpon  he  answered,  "Damnably."  Mrs. 
Leigh,  Hodgson,  Moore,  and  othei%  did  everything  that 
motoal  friends  could  do  to  bring  abont  the  reconciliation 
for  which  Byron  himself  professed  to  be  eager,  but  in  vain ; 
and  in  vain  the  effort  was  renewed  in  later  years.  The 
wife  was  inveterately  bent  on  a  separation,  of  the  causes 
of  which  the  husband  alleged  he  was  never  informed,  and 
with  regard  to  which  as  long  as  he  lived  she  preserved  a 
rigid  silence. 

For  some  time  after  the  event  Byron  spoke  of  his  wife 
with  at  least  apparent  generosity.  Rightly  or  wrongly, 
heblameil  her  ]>arenta,  and  her  raaid — Mrs.  Clermont,  the 
theme  of  his  scathing  but  not  always  dignified  "  Sketch  ;" 
but  of  herself  he  wrote  (March  8,  1816),  "  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  ever  was  u  brighter,  and  a  kinder,  or  a  more 
amiable  or  agreeable  being  than  Lady  Byron.  I  never 
liiul  nor  can  have  any  reproach  to  make  to  her,  when  with 
mi<."  Klsewhere  he  odds,  that  he  would  willingly,  if  he 
had  the  chance,  "  renew  his  marriage  an  a  lease  of  twenty 
years."  But  as  lime  paased  and  his  overtures  were  rejected, 
hiH  patience  gave  way,  and  in  some  of  his  later  satires  he 
even  broke  the  bounds  of  courtesy.     Lady  Byron's  letters 
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at  the  time  of  the  separation,  especially  those  first  pub- 
lished in  the  Aeademy  of  July  19,  1879,  are  to  Mrs. 
Leigh  always  afiectioiute  and  confidential,  often  pathetic, 
asking  her  advice  "  in  thi«  critical  moment,"  and  pro- 
testing that,  "  independent  of  malady,  she  does  not  think 
of  the  past  with  any  spirit  of  resentment,  and  scarcely 
with  the  sense  of  injury."  In  her  communications  to 
Mr.  Hodgson,  on  the  other  hand — the  first  of  almost  the 
'tame  date,  the  second  a  few  weeks  later — she  writes  with 
finteiiBe  bitterness,  stating  that  her  action  was  due  to 
offences  which  she  could  only  condone  on  the  supposition 
'  of  her  husband's  insanity,  and  distinctly  implying  that 
p«he  was  in  danger  of  her  life.  This  supposition  having 
been  by  her  medical  advisers  pronounced  erroneous,  she 
felt,  in  the  words  only  too  pungently  recalled  in  Doit 
Juan,  that  her  duty  both  to  man  and  God  prescribed 
her  coarse  of  action.  Her  pluylul  letter  on  leaving  she 
seems  to  defend  on  the  ground  of  the  fear  of  personal 
\iolence.  Till  Lord  Byron's  death  the  intimacy  between 
his  wife  and  sister  remained  unbroken  ;  through  the  latter 
he  continued  to  send  numerous  messages  to  the  former, 
and  to  his  child,  who  became  a  ward  in  Chancery  ;  but  at 
a  later  date  it  began  to  cooL  On  the  appearance  of 
Lady  Byron's  letter,  in  answer  to  Moore's  first  volume, 
Augusta  speaks  of  it  as  "a  despicable  tirade,"  feels 
"disgusted  at  such  unfeeling  conduct,"  and  lliiuks 
"  nothing  can  justify  any  one  in  defaming  the  dead." 
Soon  after  1830  they  had  an  opten  rupture  on  a  matter  of 
business,  which  was  never  really  healed,  though  the  then 
Puritanic  precisian  sent  a  message  of  relenting  to  Mrs. 
Leigh  on  her  death-bed  (1851). 

The  charge  or  charges  which,  during  her  husband's  life. 
Lady  Byron  from  magnanimity  or  other  motive  reserved, 
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she  is  ascertained  after  his  death  to  have  delivered  witti 
important  modifications  tn  various  persoiw,  with  little 
regard  to  their  capacity  for  reading  evidence  or  to  their 
discretiim.  On  one  occasion  her  choice  of  a  confidante  was 
singularly  unfortunate.  "  These,"  wrote  Lord  Byron  in 
his  youth,  "  theae  are  the  first  tidings  that  have  ever 
sounded  like  fame  in  ray  ears — to  be  redde  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ohio."  Strangely  enough,  it  is  from  the  country  of 
Washington,  whom  the  poet  was  wont  to  reverence  as  the 
purest  patriot  of  the  modern  world,  that  in  1869  there 
emanated  the  hideous  story  which  scandalized  both  conti- 
nents, and  ultimately  recoded  on  the  retailer  of  the  scandal. 
The  grounds  of  the  reeklesa  charge  have  been  wtjighod  by 
those  who  have  wished  it  to  prove  false,  and  by  those  who 
have  wished  it  to  prove  true,  and  found  wanting.  The 
chaff  has  been  beaten  in  every  way  and  on  all  sides,  without 
yielding  an  ounce  of  grain  ;  and  it  were  ill-advised  to  rake 
up  the  noxious  dust  that  alone  remains.  From  nothing  left 
on  record  by  either  of  the  two  person.s  most  intimately  con- 
cerned can  we  derive  any  reliable  information.  It  is  plain 
that  Lady  Byron  was  during  the  later  years  of  her  life 
the  victim  of  hallucinations,  and  that  if  Byron  knew  the 
secret,  which  he  denies,  he  did  not  choose  to  tell  it,  put- 
ting off  Captain  Medwin  and  others  with  absurdities,  as 
that  "  He  did  not  like  to  see  women  eat,"  or  with  common- 
places, as  "  The  causes,  my  dear  sir,  were  too  simple  to  be 
found  out." 

Thomas  Moore,  who  had  the  Memoirs '  supposed 
to  have  thrown  light  on  the  mystery,  in  the  full 
knowledge  of  I)r.  Lushington's  judgment  and  all  the 
gossip  of  the  day,  professes  to  believe  that  "  the  causes  of 
disunion  did  not  diffiT  from  those  that  loosen  the  links 

*  Cupuia  Treluwue^,  liuwcvtr,  duubta  if  lio  ever  rvud  them. 
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of  moot  such  marriages,"  and  writes  several  pages  on  the 
trite  theme  that  great  genius  is  incompatible  with 
domestic  happiness.  Negative  instances  abound  to 
modify  this  sweeping  generalization  ;  but  there  is  a  kind 
of  genius,  closely  associated  with  intense  irritability, 
which  it  is  difficult  to  subject  to  the  most  reasonable  yoke  ; 
and  of  this  sort  was  Byron's.  His  valet,  Fletcher,  ia  re- 
ported to  have  said  that  "  Any  woman  could  manage  my 
lord,  except  my  lady  ;"  and  Madame  De  Staiil,  on  reading 
the  FaretctU,  that  "  8he  would  have  been  glad  to  have 
been  in  Lady  Byron's  place."  But  it  may  be  doubted  if 
Byron  would  have  made  a  good  husband  to  uuy  woman  ; 
his  wife  and  he  were  even  more  than  usually  ill-assorted. 
A  mo<lel  of  the  proprieties,  and  a  pattern  of  the  learned 
philanthropy  of  which  in  her  sex  he  was  wont  to  make 
a  coiiintant  butt,  she  was  no  fit  consort  for  that  "  mens 
insana  in  corpora  insano."  What  could  her  stolid  tem- 
perament conjecture  of  a  man  whom  she  saw,  in  one  of 
bis  tits  of  passion,  throwing  a  favourite  watch  under  the 
fire,  and  grinding  it  to  pieces  with  a  poker  1  Or  how  could 
h«ir  conscious  virtue  tolerate  the  recurring  irregularities 
which  he  was  accustomed,  not  only  to  permit  himself, 
bat  to  parade  1  The  harassment  of  his  atiairs  stimulated 
his  violence,  till  she  was  inclined  to  suspect  him  to  be  m-id. 
Some  of  her  recently  printed  letters — as  that  to  LaiJy 
Aiuie  Barnard,  and  the  reports  of  later  observers 
of  her  character  —  as  Wilham  Ilowitt,  tend  to  detract 
from  the  earlier  tributes  to  her  cousigtent  amiability,  and 
confirm  our  ideas  of  the  incompatibility  of  the  pair. 
It  must  have  been  trying  to  a  poet  to  be  asked  by  his 
wife,  impatient  of  his  late  hours,  when  ha  waa  going 
to  leave  off  writing  verses ;  to  be  told  he  had  no  rttal 
entliusiasra  ;  or  to   have  his  deak  broken  open,   and  its 
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compromising  contents  sent  to  tlie  persons  for  whom  they 
were  least  intended.  Tlie  amonlderinf!  elements  of  dis- 
content may  have  been  fanned  by  the  gossip  of  dependants, 
or  the  officious  ze&l  of  relatives,  and  kindled  into  a  jealous 
flame  by  the  ostentation  of  n?gard  for  others  beyond  the 
circle  of  his  home.  I-ady  Byron  doubtless  believed  some 
story  which,  when  communicated  to  her  legal  advisers,  led 
them  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mere  fact  of  her  believing 
it  made  reconciliation  impossible  ;  and  the  inveterate  ob- 
stinacy which  lurked  beneath  her  gracious  exterior,  made 
her  cling  through  life  to  the  substance — not  always  to 
the  form,  whatever  that  may  have  been — of  her  first 
impressions.  Her  later  letters  to  Mrs.  Leigh,  as  that 
called  forth  by  Moore's  Life,  are  certainly  as  open  to  the 
charge  of  seJf-righleousness,  as  those  of  her  husband's  arc 
to  self-disparagement. 

Byron  himself  somewhere  says,  "  Strength  of  endurance 
is  worth  all  the  talent  in  the  world."  "  I  love  the  virtues 
that  I  cannot  share."  His  own  courage  was  all  active  ;  he 
had  no  power  of  sustained  endurance.  At  a  time  when  his 
proper  refuge  was  silence,  and  his  prevailing  sentiment — 
for  he  admits  he  was  Bomehow  to  blame— should  have 
been  remorse,  he  foolishly  vented  his  anger  and  his  grief 
in  verses,  moat  of  them  either  peevish  or  vindictive,  and 
some  of  which  he  certainly  permitted  to  be  published. 
"  Woe  to  him,"  exclaims  Voltaire,  "  who  says  all  he 
could  on  any  subject !  "  Woe  to  him,  he  might  have  added, 
who  says  anything  at  all  on  the  subject  of  his  domestic 
troubles  !  The  poet's  want  of  reticence  at  this  crisis 
started  a  host  of  conjectures,  accusations,  and  calumnies, 
the  outcome,  in  some  degree  at  least,  of  the  rancorous 
jealousy  of  men  of  whose  adulation  he  was  weary, 
'i'heu    bt^cau    that    buist    of    British   virtue   on   which 
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ulay  ba«  expatiated,  and  at  which  the  nocial  critics 
of  the  continent  have  laughoj.  Cottle,  Cato,  Oxouiensis, 
elia,  and  Stylea,  were  let  loose,  and  they  anticipated 
e  Satiirtlai/  and  the  Speciator  ol'  1869,  so  that  the 
latter  might  well  have  exclaimed,  "  Pereant  qui  ante 
nos  nostra  dixerunt."  Byron  was  accused  of  every 
]>ussible  and  impossible  vice.  He  was  compared  to 
rdiinapalus,  Nero,  Tiberius,  tlie  Buke  of  Orleans, 
eliogabuluB,  and  Satan — all  the  most  disreputable  per- 
sons mentioned  in  sacred  and  profane  history ;  his  bene- 
volences were  maligned,  his  most  disinterested  actions 
Tverted,  Mrs.  Mardyn,  the  actress,  was  on  his  account, 
one  occasion,  driven  off  the  public  stage.  He  was 
advifed  not  to  go  t<.)  the  theatres,  lest  lie  should  be 
hisned  ;  nor  to  Parliament,  lest  he  should  be  insulted.  On 
8  very  day  of  his  departure  a  friend  told  him  that 
le  feared  violence  from  mobs  assembling  at  the  door  of 
his  carriage.  "Upon  what  grounds,"  the  poet  writes,  in 
a  trenchant  survey  of  the  circumstances,  in  August,  1819, 
"  the  public  formed  their  opinion,  I  am  not  aware ;  but 
it  was  general,  and  it  was  deciHive,  Of  jue  and  of  mine 
they  knew  little,  except  that  I  had  written  poetry,  was 
nobleman,  had  marrieil,  became  a  father,  and  was  in- 
vlved  in  differences  with  my  wife  and  her  relatives — no 
one  knew  why,  because  the  persons  complaining  refused 
state  their  grievances. 

"  The  press  was  active  and  scurrilous  ;  ...  my  name 
wliich  had  been  a  knightly  or  a  noble  one  since 
my  fathers  heljied  to  conquer  the  kingdom  for  Wil- 
liam the  Norman — was  tainted.  I  felt  that,  if  what 
■waa  whi.spered  and  muttered  and  murmured  was  true, 
I  was  unfit  for  England ;  if  false,  England  wa»  unfit 
ir  me.     I   withdrew ;  but   this   was   not   enough.     In 
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oiher  countries  —  in  S\vitzerknd,  in  the  shadow  of 
the  AJps,  and  by  the  blue  depth  of  the  lakes  — I  was 
pursued  and  breathed  upoti  by  the  same  bligJit.  I 
crossed  the  mountains,  but  it  was  the  same  ;  so  I  went 
a  little  farther,  and  settled  mysnlf  by  the  waves  of  the 
Adriatic,  like  the  stag  at  bay,  who  betakes  himself  to 
the  waters." 

On  the  16th  of  AprU,  1816,  shortly  before  his  depar- 
ture, he  wrote  to  Mr.  Eogers  :  "  My  sister  is  now  with 
me,  and  leaves  town  to-morrow.  We  shall  not  meet  again 
for  some  time,  at  all  events,  if  ever  (it  was  their  final 
meeting),  and  under  these  circumstancea  I  trust  to 
stand  excused  to  you  and  Mr.  Sheridan  for  being  umible 
to  wait  upon  him  this  evening."  In  all  this  storm  and 
stress,  Byron's  one  refuge  was  in  the  affection  which  rises 
like  a  well  of  purity  amid  the  passions  of  hia  turbid 
life. 


In  the  desert  a  foDotain  is  springJniE;, 
In  the  wild  waste  there  still  ia  a  tree  t 

And  a  bird  in  the  solitude  ainging, 
Tliat  speaks  to  my  spirit  of  thee. 

The  fashionable  world  was  tired  of  its  spoilt  child, 
and  he  of  it.  Hunted  out  of  the  country,  bankrupt  in 
puiae  and  heart,  ho  left  it,  never  to  return  ;  but  lie  left 
it  to  find  fresh  inspiration  by  the  "  rvishing  of  the  arrowy 
Khone,"  and  under  Italian  skies  to  write  the  works 
which  have  immortalized  his  name. 
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LIFE  ABROJLD. — SWITZERLAND  TO  VENICE.— THIRD  PERIOD  OP 
ACTHORSHIP.— CHILDE  HAROLD,  111.,  IV.  — M.VNFRED. 

On  the  25th  of  April,  1816,  Byron  embarked  for  Osteiid. 
From  the  "  burning  marl "  of  the  staring  strwjts  he  planttid 
his  foot  again  on  the  deck  with  a  genuine  exultation. 

Once  more  upon  the  waters,  yet  once  more, 
And  the  waves  buuod  honimtb  me  aa  a  ateed 
That  knowg  her  riilor.     Woloi>mf»  to  the  roar ! 

But  he  brought  with  him  a  relic  of  English  extravagance, 
setting  out  on  his  land  travels  in  a  huge  coach,  copied 
from  that  of  Napoleon  taken  at  Genappe,  and  being 
accompanied  by  Fletcher,  Rushton,  Berger,  a  Swiss,  and 
Polidori,  a  physician  of  Italian  descent,  son  of  Alfieri's 
secretary,  a  man  of  some  talent  but  indiscreet.  A  question 
arises  as  to  the  source  from  which  ho  obtained  tlie  means 
for  these  and  subsoqutnt  luxuries,  in  striking  contrast 
with  Goldaniith's  walking-stick,  knnjtsack,  and  flute. 
Byron's  financial  affairs  are  almost  inextricably  confused. 
We  can,  for  instance,  nowhere  find  a  clear  statement  of 
the  result  of  the  suit  regarding  the  Roclidalo  Estates, 
JKivu  that  he  lost  it  before  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  and 
that  hut  ajipeal  to  the  House  of  Lords  was  still  unsettled 
in  1822.  The  sale  of  Newstead  to  Colonel  Wildman  is 
1618,  for  90,000/.,  went  mostly  to  pay  off  mortgages  and 
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debts.  In  April,  1819,  Mrs.  Leigh  writtjs,  after  a  lust 
sigh  over  this  event  : — "  .Sixty  thousand  pounds  waa 
secured  bj'  liis  (B)Ton's)  marriage  settlement,  the  in- 
terest of  which  he  receives  for  life,  and  which  ought  to 
make  him  very  comfortable."  This  is  unfortunately  de- 
cisive of  the  fact  that  he  did  not  in  spirit  adliere  to  the 
resolution  expressed  to  Moore  never  to  touch  a  farthing  of 
his  wife's  money,  though  we  may  accept  his  statement  to 
Medwin,  that  he  twice  repaid  the  dowry  of  10,000/. 
brought  to  him  at  the  mamage,  as  in  so  far  diminishing 
the  obligation.  None  of  the  capital  of  Ijidy  Byron's 
family  came  under  his  control  till  1822,  when,  on  the 
death  of  her  mother.  Lady  Nt>el,  Byron  arranged  the 
appointment  of  referees.  Sir  Francis  Bui-dett  on  his 
behalf,  Lord  Dacre  on  his  wife's.  Tbe  result  was  an 
equal  divi.sion  of  a  property  worth  about  7000/.  a  year. 
While  in  Italy  the  poet  received  bi'sides  about  10,000/. 
for  hill  writings — 4000i,  being  given  for  Childe  Harold 
(iU.,  iv.),  and  Manfred.  "  Ne  jias  etre  dupe"  was  one 
of  his  determinations,  and,  though  he  began  by  caring 
little  for  making  money,  he  was  always  fond  of  spending 
it.  "  I  tell  you  it  is  ton  much,"  he  said  to  Murray,  in 
returning  a  thousand  guineas  for  the  Cwiiifh  and  Pari- 
lino.  Hodgson,  Moore,  Bland,  Thomas  Ashe,  the  family 
of  Lord  Falkland,  the  British  Consul  at  Venice,  and 
a  host  of  others,  were  ready  to  testify  to  his  superb 
muniKceuce.  On  the  other  hand,  he  would  atint  his 
pleasures,  or  his  benevolences,  which  were  among  them, 
for  no  one ;  and  when  he  found  that  to  spend  money 
he  had  to  make  it,  he  saw  neither  rhyme  nor  reason  in 
accepting  leas  than  his  due.  In  1817  he  begins  to  dun 
Murray,  declaring,  with  a  frankness  in  which  we  can 
find  no  fault,  "  You  offer  1600  guineas  for  the  now  canto 


(C.  H.,  iv.).  I  ■won't  take  it.  I  a«k  2500  guiueaa  for 
it,  which  you  will  either  give  or  not,  aa  you  think 
proper,"  During  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  he  grew 
more  and  more  exact,  driving  hard  bargains  for  hia  houses, 
borsea,  and  boats,  and  fitting  himself,  hud  he  lived,  to  b« 
Chancellor  of  the  Excheijuer  in  the  nowly-liberated  State, 
from  which  he  took  a  bond  securing  a  fair  interest  for 
his  loan.  He  made  out  ait  account  in  £,,  ».  d.  against 
the  ungrateful  Dallas,  and  when  Leigh  Hunt  threatened 
to  sponge  upon  hira  he  got  a  harsh  reception  ;  hut  there 
is  nothing  to  countenance  the  view  that  Byron  was  over 
really  possessed  by  the  "  good  old  gentlemanly  vice "  of 
whicli  he  wrote.  The  Skirapoles  and  ChmJ  bands  of  the 
world  are  always  inclined  to  talk  of  hlthy  lucre :  it 
is  equally  a  fashion  of  really  lavish  people  to  boast  that 
they  are  good  men  of  business. 

We  have  only  a  few  glimpses  of  Byron's  progress.  At 
Brussels  the  Napoleonic  coach  was  set  aside  for  a  more 
scrvicealilo  caleoho.  During  his  stay  in  the  Belgian 
capital  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  scene  of  Waterloo,  wrote 
the  famous  stanzas  beginning,  "Stop,  for  thy  tread  is 
on  au  empire's  dust ! "  and  in  unpatriotic  prose,  recorded 
his  impressions  of  a  plain  wliich  appeared  to  him  to 
"  want  little  but  a  better  cause  "  to  make  it  vie  in  interest 
witli  those  of  Platen  and  Marathon. 

The  rest  of  his  journey  lay  up  the  Rhine  to  Basle,  thence 
to  Berne,  L4\u8aune,  and  Geneva,  where  he  settled  for  a 
time  at  the  Hotel  Secheron,  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
lake.  Here  began  tlie  most  interesting  literary  relationship 
of  his  life,  for  here  ho  tirat  came  in  contact  with  the  im- 
passioned Ariel  of  English  verse,  Percy  Byssho  yhelley. 
They  lived  in  proximity  after  they  left  the  hotel,  Slielley's 
headquarters  being  at  AI  ^nt  Alegre,  and  Byron's  for  the 
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remainder  of  the  smunier  at  the  Villa  Diodati ;  and  their 
acquaintance  rapidly  ripened  into  an  intimacy  which,  with 
some  interruptions,  extended  over  the  six  remaining  years 
of  their  joiut  lives.  The  place  for  an  estimate  of  their 
mutual  influence  belongs  to  the  time  of  their  Italian  part- 
nership. Meanwhile,  we  hear  of  them  mainly  as  fellow- 
excursionista  about  the  lake,  which  on  one  occasion  deport- 
ing from  its  placid  puetical  chttractor,  all  but  swallowed 
them  both,  along  with  Hobhouse,  off  Meillerie.  "The 
boat,"  says  B)-ron,  "  was  nearly  wrecked  near  the  very 
spot  where  St.  Preux  and  Julia  were  in  danger  of  lieing 
drowned.  It  would  have  been  classical  to  have  boen  lost 
there,  but  not  agreeable.  I  ran  no  risk,  being  sp  near  the 
rocks  and  a  good  swimmer;  but  our  party  were  wot  and 
incommoded."  The  only  anxiety  of  Shelley,  who  could 
not  swim,  was,  that  no  one  else  should  risk  a  life  for  hia. 
Two  such  revolutionary  or  such  brave  poets  were,  in  all 
probabilitj',  never  before  nor  since  in  a  storm  in  a  boat 
together.  During  this  period  Byron  complains  of  being 
still  persecuted.  "  I  was  in  a  wretched  state  of  health  and 
worse  spirits  when  I  was  in  Geneva;  but  quiet  and  the 
lake — better  physicians  than  Polidori — soon  set  me  np. 
I  never  led  so  moral  a  life  as  during  my  residence  in  that 
country,  but  I  gained  no  credit  by  it.  On  the  contrary, 
ther«  is  no  story  so  absurd  that  they  did  not  invent  at  my 
cost.  I  was  watched  by  glasses  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
lake,  and  by  glasses,  too,  that  miist  have  had  very  distorted 
optics.  I  was  waylaid  in  uiy  eveninjj  drives.  I  believe 
they  looked  upon  me  as  a  man-monster."  Shortly  after 
his  arrival  in  Switzerland  he  contracted  an  intimacy  with 
Miss  Clairmont,  a  daughter  of  Godwin's  second  wife,  and 
conscfjuently  a  connexion  by  marriage  of  the  Shelleys, 
with  whom  she  was  living,  which  resulted  in  the  birth  of 
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u  ilaughU-r,  Allegm,  at  Great  Marlow,  in  February,  1817. 
Tlio  noticeable  events  of  the  following  two  months  are 
n  joint  excursion  to  Chamouui,  and  a  visit  in  July  to 
Madame  <li>  8tael  at  Copjiet,  in  the  course  of  which  he  met 
Frederick  Schk'gel.  During  a  wet  week,  when  tlifi  families 
were  reading  together  some  German  ghost  stories,  an  idea 
occurred  of  imitating  thenj,  the  main  result  of  which  was 
Mrs  Shelley's  FrarikfHsteiit  Byron  contributed  to  the 
Bchnmo  a  fragment  of  The  Vampire,  afterwards  couipleted 
and  published  in  the  name  of  his  patron  by  Polidori. 
The  cccentricitiea  of  this  otherwise  amiable  physician 
now  began  to  give  serious  annoyance ;  his  jealousy  of 
Shelley  gi*w  to  such  a  pitch  tliat  it  resulted  in  the  doctor's 
g:iving  a  challenge  to  the  poet,  at  which  the  latter  only 
laughed  ;  but  Byron,  to  stop  further  outbreaks  of  the  Idnd, 
remarked,  "  Recollect  that,  though  Shelley  has  scruples 
about  duelling,  I  have  none,  ami  shall  be  at  all  times  ready 
t<j  take  his  place. "  Polidori  had  ultimately  to  he  dismissed, 
and,  after  some  years  of  vicissitude,  c(jmmitted  suicide. 

The  Shelley  a  left  for  England  in  September,  and 
Byron  made  an  excursion  with  llobhouse  througii  the 
Bernese  Oberland.  Thoy  went  by  the  Col  de  Jaman 
and  the  Simraentbal  to  Tliun  ,  then  up  the  valley  to  the 
Slaitbbach,  which  he  compares  to  the  tail  of  the  pale 
horse  Ln  the  Apocalypse — not  a  very  happy,  though  a 
striking  comparisim.  Thence  they  proceeded  over  the 
Wengern  to  Grindelwald  and  the  Rosenlau  glacier ;  then 
back  by  Berne,  Friburg,  mid  Yverdun  to  Diodati.  The 
following  passage  in  reference  to  this  tour  may  be  selected 
as  a  specimen  of  liis  prose  description,  and  of  the  ideas 
of  mountaineering  before  the  days  of  the  Alpine  Club: — 

"  Before  ascending  the  mountain,  went  to  the  torrent 
again,   the  sun  upon  it  forming  a  rainbow  of  the  lower 
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part,  of  all  colours  but  principally  purple  and  gold,  the 
bow  moving  as  you  move.     I  never  saw  anything  like 

this  ;  it  is  only  in  the  sunshine Left  the  horses, 

took  off  my  coat,  and  went  to  the  summit,  7000  English 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  5000  feet  above  the 
valley  we  left  in  the  morning.  On  one  side  our  view 
comprised  the  Jungfrau,  with  all  her  glaciers ;  then  the 
Dent  d'Argent,  shining  like  truth  ;  then  tlic  Eighers  and 
the  Wetterhorn.  Heard  the  avalancbua  falling  every  five 
minutes.  From  where  we  stood  on  the  Wengem  Alp  we 
had  all  these  in  view  on  one  side  ;  on  the  other,  the 
clouds  rose  up  from  the  opposite  valley,  curling  up  per- 
pendicular precipices,  like  the  foam  of  the  ocean  of  hell 
during  a  spring   tide  ;   it  was  white  and  sulphury,  and 

immeasurably  deep  in  appearance Arrived  at  the 

Grindelwald  ;  dined  ;  mounted  again,  and  rode  to  the 
higher  glacier — like  a  frozen  hurricane ;  starlight  beautiful, 
but  a  devil  of  a  path.  Passed  whole  woods  of  withered 
pines,  all  withered  ;  trunks  stripped  and  barklcss,  branches 
lifeless  ;  done  by  a  single  winter.  Their  ajjpearance  re- 
minded me  of  me  and  my  famiW." 

Student*  of  Maufreil  will  recognize  whole  sentences, 
only  slightly  modified  in  its  verse.  Though  Byron  talks 
with  contempt  of  authorship,  there  is  scarce  a  tine  phrase 
in  his  letters  or  journal  which  is  not  pressed  into  the 
Author's  service.  He  tum-s  his  deepest  griefs  to  artistic 
gain,  and  uses  five  or  six  times  for  literary  purposes  the 
expression  which  seems  to  have  dropped  from  him  natu- 
rally about  his  household  gods  being  shivered  on  his 
hearth.  His  account  of  this  excursion  concludes  with 
a  passage  equally  characteristic  of  his  melancholy  and 
ineeMant  self-consciousness : — 

"In   the   weather  for    this    tour,   I   have    been   very 
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fortunate I  was  dinposed  to  be  pleased.     I  am  a 

lover  of  nature,  &c,  ....  But  ia  all  this  the  recollec- 
tion of  bitterness,  nn<l  more  e.s|)ecially  of  rt«cent  and  more 
home  deaolatiiin,  wliicli  must  accomiiany  uie  tlirough  life, 
have  preyed  upon  me  her©  j  and  neither  the  music  of  the 
shepherd,  the  crashing  of  the  avalanche,  the  torrent,  the 
mountain,  the  glacier,  the  forest,  nor  tht*  cloud,  have  for 
one  moment  lightened  the  weight  upon  my  heart,  nor 
enabled  me  to  lose  my  own  wretchetl  identity  in  the 
inajeaty,  and  the  power,  ant)  the  glory  around,  above,  and 
ben<sath  me." 

Such  egotism  in  an  idle  man  would  only  provoke  im- 
patience ;  but  Byron  waa,  during  the  whole  of  this  period, 
almost  preternaturatly  active.  Detained  by  had  weather 
at  Ouchy  for  twodays  (June  26,  27),  he  wrote  the  Prisoner 
iifChillov,  which,  with  its  noble  introductory  sonnet  on 
Bonnivanl,  in  some  respects  surpasses  any  of  his  early 
romances.     The  opening  lines, — 

Lake  Leniaa  liea  by  CbiUou's  walls ; 
A  thousand  Tcet  io  depth  b#low, 
Its  massy  watera  ment  and  flow, — 

bring  before  us  iu  a  few  words  the  conditions  of  a  hope- 
less bondage.  Tliu  account  of  the  prisoner  himself,  and  of 
the  lingering  deaths  of  tht>  brothers  ;  the  tirst  frenzy  of  the 
survivor,  and  the  deuulatiou  which  succeeds  it — 

I  only  loved :  I  only  drew 

The  ncouraed  breath  uf  dangeon  dew, — 

the  bird's  song  breaking  on  the  night  of  bis  solitude  ;  his 
growing  enamoured  of  despair,  and  regaining  his  freedom 
with  a  sigh,  are  all  strokes  from  a  master  hand.  From 
the  same  place,  at  the  same  data,  he  announces  to 
Murray   the  completion  of  the   thinl    canto   of   ChUde 
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Harold.  The  prodnctiveness  of  July  is  portentous. 
During  that  month  he  wrote  the  Monody  on  Sheridan, 
The  Dream,  Churehill't  (frave,  the  Hnnnet  to  Lake 
LemuTi,  Could  I  remnunt  the.  River  of  my  Ymrt,  part 
of  Manfred,  Promethetu,  the  Stimas  to  Augmta,  be- 
ginning, 

My  sister !    VLj  gweet  Bister !    If  n  name 
Dearer  and  purer  tvero,  it  should  be  ttiiue ; 

and  the  terrible  dream  of  Dnrktie«s,  which  at  least  in  the 
ghastly  power  of  the  close,  where  the  survivors  meet  by 
the  lurid  light  of  a  dim  altar  tire,  and  die  of  each  other's 
hideousness,  surpasses  Campbell's  L<iiit  Miin.'  At  Ijiu- 
sanne  the  poet  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  haunts  of 
Gibbon,  broke  a  sprig  from  his  acacia-tree,  nnd  carried  oif 
Aome  rose  leaves  from  his  ganlen.  Though  entertaining 
friends,  among  them  Mr.  M.  G.  Lewis  and  Scrope 
Davies,  he  systematically  shunned  "  the  locust  swarm  of 
English  touri.st»,"  remarking  on  their  obtrusive  plati- 
tudes ;  as  when  he  heard  one  of  them  at  Cbamouni  inquire, 
"  Did  you  ever  see  anything  more  tnily  rural  t "  Ulti- 
mately he  got  tired  of  the  Calvinistic  Genevese — one  of 
whom  is  said  to  have  swooned  as  he  entered  the  room — 
and  early  in  October  set  out  with  Hobhouse  for  Italy. 
They  crossed  the  Simplon,  and  proceeded  by  the  Lago 
Maggiore  to  Milan,  admiring  the  pass,  but  slighting  the 
somewhat  hothouse  beauties  of  the  Borromean  Islands. 
From  Milan  he  writes,  pronouncing  its  cathedral  to  be 
only  a  little  inferior  to  that  of  Seville,  and  delighted 
with  "  a  correspondence,  all  original  and  amatory,  be- 
tween   Lucretia    Borgia    and    Cardinal     Bembo."       He 

'  This  onlj  appeared  in  1831,  but  Campbell  claims  to  have  given 
Byroa  in  conversation  the  suggealion  of  the  labjeot. 
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secured    a  _  IckIc    of    the    golden    hair 
daughter,  and  wished  himself  a  cardinal. 

At   Verona,    Byron   dilates   on   the   amphitheatre,   as 
surpassing    anything   he  had  seen  even  in  Greece,  and 
on  the  faith  of  the  people  in  the  atory  of  Juliet,  from 
whose  n?puti?d  tomb  he   sent  some  pieces  of  granite  to 
Ada  and  liis  nieces.     In   November  we  hnd  him  settled 
in  Venice,  "  the  greenest  isle  of  his  imagination."     There 
he  began  to   form  those  questionable  alliances  which  are 
so  marked  a  feature  of  his  life,  and  so  frequent  a  theme 
in  his  letters,  that  it  is  impossible  to  pass  them  without 
notice.      The  first  of  his    temporary   idols  was  Mariana 
Segati,  "  the  wife  of  a  merchant  of  Venice,"  for  some  time 
his  laud  lord.    With  this  woman,  whom  he  describes  as  an 
antelope  with  oritintal  eyes,   wavy  hair,  a  voice  like  the 
cooing  of   a  dove,  and  the  spirit   of  a  Bacchante,    he 
remaineil    on    terms    of    intimacy    for    about    eighteen 
months,  during  which  their   mutual  devotion  was  only 
disturbed  by  some  outbursts  of  jealousy.     In  December 
the    poot    took    lessons    in    Armenian,   glad    to   find    in 
the  study  something    craggy    to    break   his   mind  upon. 
He  translated  into  that  language  a  portion  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistle    to    the    Corinthian.^.      Notes   on    the    carnival, 
praises    of    Chri»taM,    instructions    about   the  printing 
of  Cliitde  Harold  (iiL),  protests  against  the  publication 
under  his    name    of  some    spurious    "  domestic    poems," 
and    constant    n'ferpnces,     doubtfully  domestic,    to    his 
.\driatic  lady,  fill  up  the  records   of  1816.     On  February 
lii,     1817,  he    announces    to    Murray    the    completion 
of  the  first  sketch  of  Man/rfiJ,  and  alludes  to  it  in  a 
bantering  manner  as   "  a  kind  of  poem  in  dialogue,  of  ■• 
wild  metaphysical   and  inexplicable  kind ; "  concluding, 
"  I  iiave  at  least   rendered   it   quite    imposiibk   for   the 
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ftage,  tor  which  my  intercourse  with  Drury  Lane  haa 
given  me  the  greatest  contempt." 

About  this  time  Byron  seems  to  have  entertained  the 
idea  of  returniiig  to  England  in  the  spring,  i.  e.  after  a 
year's  abeence.  This  design,  however,  was  soon  set  aside, 
partly  in  consequence  of  a  alow  tn;ilarian  fever,  by  which 
he  was  prostrated  for  several  weeks.  On  his  partial 
recovery,  attributed  to  his  having  had  neither  medicine 
nor  doctor,  and  a  determination  to  live  till  he  had  "  put 
one  or  two  people  out  of  the  world,"  he  started  on  an 
expedition  to  Rome. 

His  first  stage  was  Arqua ;  then  Ferrara,  where  he 
WM  inspired,  by  a  sight  of  the  Italian  poet's  prison, 
with  the  Lamfnl  of  Tasso  ;  the  next,  Florence,  where 
be  describes  himself  as  drunk  with  the  beauty  of  the 
galleriee.  Among  the  picturea,  he  was  moat  impressed 
with  the  mistresses  of  Raphael  and  Titian,  to  whom, 
along  with  Ciiorgione,  he  is  always  reverential ;  and 
h«  reeognifed  in  Santa  Croce  the  Westminster  Abbey 
of  Italy.  Passing  through  Foligno,  he  reached  his 
destination  early  in  May,  and  met  his  old  friends, 
Lord  Lansdowne  and  Hobhonse.  The  poet  employed 
his  short  time  at  Rome  in  visiting  on  horseback  the 
most  famous  sites  in  the  city  and  neighbourhood— ns 
the  Alban  Mount,  Tivoli,  Frascati,  the  Falls  of  Terni,  and 
the  Clitumnus — re-casting  the  crude  first  draft  of  the  third 
act  of  Manfred,  and  sitting  for  his  bust  to  Tborwakisen.  Of 
this  sitting  the  sculptor  afterwards  gave  some  account  to  his 
compatriot,  Hiins  Andersen  ;  "  Byron  placed  himself  oppo- 
site to  me,  but  at  once  began  to  put  on  a  quite  different 
expression  from  that  usual  to  hitu.  '  Will  you  not  sit 
Still  1 '  said  I.  '  You  need  not  assume  that  look. '  '  That  is 
my  expression,'  said  Byron.     '  Indee^I,'  said  I ;  and  I  then 
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iaia  tlH  dqrtk 
■o  nfike  Ilia  ova.    Ik  bait,  a^v  tha  : 
cntk,  at    int  dij^    imfnmm  one  witk  aa 
able  daane  gnw ;  on  doatr  exaniaalaoa  the 

erf  a  lile  M  n:fl«ciHl  in  a  brcnr  orer  which  ekoda  aeem  to 
horn,  but  ckwda  from  vhidi  ««  look  for  Hghtpiwgfc^ 
Tb«  dominaot  ijnpreaaion  of  the  whole  ia  that  of  i 
imaiatible  power  (Unwideiatehlichkeit).  ThonraldBen, 
at  a  much  later  date  (1829 — 1833)  executed  the  marble 
ttatne,  first  intended  for  the  Abbey,  which  is  now  to  be 
aeen  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  in  evidence  that 
Cambridge  ia  iitill  proud  of  her  most  brilliant  aon. 

Towards  tlie  cloae  of  the  month— after  almost  fainting 
at  the  execution  by  guillotine  of  three  bandits — he  pro- 
fntaei  ira|>utience  to  get  back  to  Mariana,  and  early  in 
the  next  wo  find  him  established  with  her  near  Venice, 
at  the  villa  of  Ija  Mira,  where  for  some  time  he  con- 
tinuwl  Ui  renide.  His  letters  of  June  refer  to  the  sale  of 
Newstecul,   the  mistake   of   Mrs.    Leigh   and   others  in 
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Uttributiug  to  him  the  Talea  of  a  Landlmtl,  the  appeal- 
liwioe  of  Lalla  Bnokh,  proparatious  for  Marino  Faliero, 
and  the  progress  of  ChiJtli'  Hnyold  iv.  This  pwin, 
completed  in  September,  and  published  early  in  1818 
(with  a  dedication  to  Hobhouse,  who  had  supplied 
most  of  the  illustrative  notes),  first  made  manifest  the 
range  of  the  poet's  power.  Only  another  slope  of  ascent 
laj'  between  him  and  the  pinnacle,  over  which  shines 
the  red  star  of  Cain.  Had  Lord  Byron's  public  career 
Lclosed  when  ho  left  England,  he  would  have  been  remem- 
[1>ered  for  a  generation  as  the  author  of  some  musical 
minor  verses,  a  clever  satire,  a  journal  in  verse  exhibiting 
flashes  of  genius,  and  a  series  of  fa<icuiating  romances — 
also  giving  promise  of  higher  power — which  had  enjoyed 
a  roarvollous  popularity.  The  third  and  fourth  cantos  of 
I  CliiUle  Harold  placed  him  on  another  platform,  that  of  the 
TjH  Majoren  of  English  verse.  These  cantos  are  separated 
from  their  predecessors,  not  by  a  stage,  but  by  a  giilf. 
j  Previous  to  their  publication  he  Had  only  shown  how  far 
the  force  of  rhapsody  could  go ;  now  he  struck  with  his 
right  hand,  and  from  the  shoulder.  Knowledge  of  life 
and  study  of  Nature  were  the  mainsprings  of  a  growth 
which  the  indirect  influence  of  Woiilswortli,  and  the 
happy  companionship  of  Shelley,  played  their  part  in 
fostering.  FaiUtlessne-ss  is  seldom  a  characteristic  of  im- 
petuous verse,  never  of  Byron's  ;  and  even  in  the 
later  parts  of  the  ChiHe  there  are  careless  lines,  and 
doubtful  imagea.  "  Self-exiled  Harold  wanders  forth 
again,"  looking  "  pale  and  interesting ; "  but  we  are  soon 
refreshed  by  a  higher  note.  No  familiarity  can  detract 
from  "Waterloo,"  which  holds  itis  own  by  Barbour's 
'•  Bannockbum,"  and  Scott's  "Flodden."  Sir  Walter, 
referring  to  the  climax  of  the  opening,  and  the  pathetic 
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lament  of  the  cloeing  lines,  generously  doubts  whether 
any  verses  in  English  surpass  them  in  vigour.  There 
foUowB  "  The  Broken  Mirror,"  extolled  by  Jeffrey  with 
an  appreciation  of  its  exuberance  of  fancy,  and  necrligence 
of  diction  ;  and  then  the  mastorly  sketch  of  Napoleon, 
with  the  implietl  reference  to  the  writer  at  the  end. 

The  descriptions  in  both  cantos  perpetually  rise 
from  a  basb  of  rhetoric  to  a  real  height  of  poetry, 
Byron's  "  Rhino"  flows,  like  the  river  itself,  in  a  stream  of 
"  exulting  and  abounding  "  stanzas.  His  "Venice"  may  be 
set  beside  the  masterpieces  of  Raskin's  prose.  They  are 
together  the  joint  pride  of  Italy  and  England.  The 
tempest  in  the  third  canto  is  in  verse  a  splendid 
microcoem  of  the  favourite,  if  not  the  prevailing  mood, 
ot  the  writer's  mind.  In  spite  of  manifest  tlaws,  the  nine 
st&ncas  beginning  "  It  is  the  hush  of  night,"  have  enough 
in  them  to  feed  a  high  reputation.  The  poet's  dying 
day,  his  sun  and  moon  contending  over  the  Rhcetian 
hiU,  his  Thrasymene,  Clitumnus,  and  Yelino,  show  that 
his  eye  has  jfrown  keenpr,  and  his  imagery  at  least  more 
terse,  and  that  he  can  occasionally  forget  himself  in 
his  surroundings.  The  Drachenfels,  Khrenbreitstein,  the 
Alps,  Liike  Leman,  pass  before  us  like  a  series  of 
dissolving  views.  But  the  stability  of  the  book  depends 
on  its  being  a  Temple  of  Fame,  as  well  as  a  Diorama  of 
Scenerj'.  It  is  no  mere  versified  Guide,  because  every 
lesting-place  in  tlie  pil^image  is  made  interesting  by 
association  with  illustrious  memories.  Coblentz  intro- 
duces the  tribute  to  Marceau  ;  Clareus  an  almost  complete 
review,  in  hve  verses,  of  Rousseau ;  Lausanne  and  Ferney 
the  quintessence  of  criticism  on  Gibbon  and  Voltaire. 
A  tomb  in  Arqua  suggests  Petrarch ;  the  grass-grown 
streets  of  Ferrara  lead  in  the  lines  on  Tasso  ;  the  white 
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walls  of  the  Etrurian  Athens  bring  back  Alfieri  and 
Michael  Angelo,  and  the  prose  bard  of  the  huudred  tales, 
and  Dante,  "  bnried  by  the  upbraiding  shore,"  and — 


fr 


The  sUury  Galileo  and  hig  woes. 


Byron  has  made  himself  so  master  of  the  glories  and 
the  wrecks  of  Rome,  that  almost  everything  else  that  has 
been  said  of  them  seems  superfluous.  Kawthome,  in  his 
i/itrble  Fitivn,  comes  nearest  to  hiiu ;  but  Byron's 
Gladiator  and  Apollo,  if  not  his  Laocoon,  are  uneiiuolled. 
"  The  voice  of  Marius,"  says  Scott,  "  could  not  sound  more 
deep  and  solemn  among  the  niina  of  Carthage,  than  the 
strains  of  the  pilgrim  among  the  broken  shrines  and 
fallen  statues  of  her  subduer."  As  the  third  canto  has  a 
fitting  close  ■n'ith  the  poet's  pathetic  rempmbrance  of  his 
liaughter,  so  thu  fourth  is  wound  up  with  consummate 
art, — the  memorable  dii^e  on  the  Princess  Charlotte  being 
followed  by  the  address  tct  the  sea,  which,  enduring  un- 
wrinkled  through  all  its  ebbs  and  flows,  seems  to  mock 
at  the  mutability  of  liuman  life. 

Mavfrvl,  his  witch  drama,  as  the  author  called  it, 
has  had  a  special  attraction  for  inquisitive  biographers, 
becau.sc  it  has  been  supj)0sed  in  some  dark  manner  to 
WTeal  the  secrets  of  his  prison  house.  Its  lines  have  been 
tortured,  like  the  witches  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to 
extort  from  them  tlie  meaning  of  the  "  all  nameless  hour," 
and  every  conceivable  horror  has  been  alleged  as  its 
motif.  On  this  subject  Goethe  writes  with  a  humorous 
simplicity  :  "  This  singnlarly  intellectual  poet  hiw  ex- 
tracted from  my  Faust  the  strongest  nourishment  for  liis 
hypochondria  ;  but  he  has  made  use  of  the  impelling 
principles  for  his  own  purposes.  ,  .  When  a  bold  and 
enterprising   young   man,    he   won   the    afl'eutions   of   a 
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Florentine  lady.  Her  husband  discoveretl  the  amour, 
and  murdered  his  wife ;  but  the  mui-derer  wiis  the  some 
night  found  dead  in  the  street,  and  there  was  no  one  to 
whom  any  isuspicioa  could  be  attachwl.  Lonl  Byron  re- 
moved from  Florence,  but  these  spirits  have  haunted  him 
all  his  life.  This  romantiu  incident  explains  innumerable 
allusions,"  e.g., — 

I  hare  shed 
Blood,  bat  not  hen, — and  yet  her  blood  was  abed. 

Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  poet  had  never  seen 
the  city  in  question  when  he  wrote  t!io  poem,  this 
explanntiiin  would  be  more  plausible  than  most  others, 
for  the  allusions  are  all  to  some  lady  who  has  been  done 
to  death.  Gait  asserts  tliat  the  plot  turns  on  a  tradition 
of  unhallowed  necromancy — a  human  sacrifice,  like  that, 
of  Aiitinous  attributed  to  Hadrian.  Byron  himself  say 
it  has  no  plot,  but  he  kept  teasing  his  questioners  \ 
with  mysterious  hints,  e.g.  "It  was  the  Staubbach  and 
the  Jungfrau,  and  something  else  more  thaa  Faostiis, 
which  made  me  write  Manfred ;  "  and  of  one  of  hia , 
critics  he  says  to  Murray,  "  It  had  a  better  origin  than  he 
can  devise  or  divine,  for  the  soul  of  him."  In  any  case  most 
methods  of  reading  between  its  lines  would,  if  similarly 
applied,  convict  Sophocles,  SchUlcr,  and  Shelley  of  in-  ' 
cest,  Shakespeare  of  murder,  Milton  of  blasphemy,  Scott 
of  forgery,  Marlowe  and  Goethe  of  compacts  with  the 
devil.  Byron  was  no  dramatist,  but  he  had  wit  enough 
to  vary  at  least  the  circumstances  of  his  projected  person- 
ality. Tlio  memories  of  both  Fausts — the  Elizabethan 
and  the  Gorman — mingle,  in  the  pages  of  this  piece,  with 
shadows  of  the  author's  life ;  but  to  these  it  never  gives, 
nor  could  be  intended  to  give,  any  substantial  form. 
Manfred  is  a    chaoe    of  pictures,    suggested   by    the 
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8c«nety  of  Lauterbrunnen  and  Grimlclwald,  half  animated 
by  vague  personifications  and  Bengational  narrative.  Like 
Harold,  and  Scott's  Marrnion,  it  just  misses  being  a  great 
poem,  llie  Coliseum  is  its  masterpiece  of  description, 
the  appeal,  "  Astarte,  my  Iwloved,  speak  to  me,"  its 
nearest  approach  to  pathns.  The  lonely  death  of  the  hero 
makes  on  effective  close  to  the  mond  tumult  of  the  pre- 
ceding    scenes.     But  the    rcllectioiis,  often  striking,   an 


The  mind,  wbicb  is  immortal,  makes  itsoU 
Requital  for  its  good  or  evil  tbougbts. 
Is  ita  own  orif^n  of  ill  and  end. 
And  iia  own  place  and  time. 
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is  transplanted  from  Milton  with  as  little  change  as 
Milton  made  in  transplanting  it  from  Marlowe.  The 
author's  own  favourite  passage,  the  invocation  to  the  sun 
(act  iii.,  Bc.  2),  has  some  sublimity,  marred  by  lapses. 
The  lyrics  scattered  through  the  poem  sometimes  open 
well,  e.  g.,— 

Alont  Blanc  is  tlio  monarch  oT  mountains  i 

They  crcwned  him  long  ngo, 
On  a  throne  of  rocks,  in  a  robe  of  clondi. 

With  a  diadem  of  snow  ; 


bat  they  cannot  sustain  themselves  like  true  song-birds, 
tnd  fall  to  the  ground  like  spent  rockets.  This  applies 
to  Byron's  lyrics  generally  ;  turn  \xt  the  incantation  in 
the  Deformed  Transformed :  the  first  line  and  a  half  are 
in  tone, — 

Beantifal  shadow  of  Thetis's  boy, 

Who  sleeps  in  the  meadow  whose  gmss  growa  o'er  Troy. 

Nor  Stemhold  nor  Hopkins  has  more  ruthlessly  out- 
iRged  our  ears  than  the  next  two  — 
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From  the  red  earth,  like  Adam,  thy  likeneM  I  shape, 
Aa  the  lieiog  who  made  him,  whoao  actions  I  ape  (!) 

Of  his  songs  :  "  There  be  none  of  Beauty's  duughters," 
"  She  walks  in  beauty,"  "  Maid  of  Athens,"  "  I  entor  thy 
garden  of  roses,"  the  translation  "  Sons  of  the  Greeks," 
and  others,  have  a  flow  and  verve  that  it  is  pedantry 
to  ignore  ;  but  in  general  Byron  was  too  much  of  the  euth  I 
earthy  to  be  a  great  lyrist.  Some  of  the  greatest  have 
lived  wild  lives,  but  their  wings  were  not  weighted  with 
the  lead  of  the  love  of  the  world. 

Tlie  summer  and  early  months  of  the  autumn  of  1817 
were  spent  at  La  Mira,  and  much  of  the  poet's  time  was 
occupied  in  riding  along  the  banks  of  the  Brenta,  often 
in  the  company  of  the  few  cungeniul  Engli.shinen  who 
came  in  hijj  way ;  others,  whom  he  iivuidcd,  avenged 
themselves  by  retailing  stories,  none  of  which  were  "  too 
improbable  for  the  craving  appetites  of  their  slander- 
loving  couiitryiaeu,"  In  August  he  received  a  visit 
from  Mr.  liobhouse,  and  on  this  occasion  drew  up  the 
remarkable  document  afterwards  given  to  Mr.  M.  G. 
Lewis  for  circulation  in  England,  which  appeared  in  the 
Academy  of  October  9t}),  1869.  In  tliis  document  he 
says,  "  It  has  been  intimated  to  me  that  the  persons  under- 
stood to  be  the  legal  advisers  of  Lady  liyron  have  declarrid 
their  lips  to  be  sealed  up  on  the  cause  of  the  separation 
between  her  and  myself.  If  their  lips  are  sealed  up  they 
are  not  sealed  up  by  me,  and  the  greatest  favour  ihoy  can 
confer  upon  me  will  be  to  open  them."  He  goes  on  to 
state,  that  he  repents  having  consented  to  the  separation — 
wll  be  glad  to  cancel  the  deed,  or  to  go  before  any 
tribunal,  to  discuss  the  matter  in  the  most  public  manner  ; 
adding,  that  Mr.  Hobhou.se  (in  whose  presence  he  was 
writing)  proposed,  on  his   part,  to  go  into   court,  and 
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ending  ivith  a  renewed  asm-veration  of  hia  ignorance  of  the 
allegations  against  liioi,  Hn<l  his  inability  to  undenitaud 
for  wfaat  purpose  they  bad  been  kept  back,  "  unless  it 
waa  to  Mnction  the  most  infamous  calumnies  by  silence." 
Hubhouou,  and  others,  diuiuj;  the  four  succeeding  years, 
ineffectually  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  poet  to  return 
to  England.  Moore  and  others  insist  that  Byron's 
heart  was  at  home  when  his  presence  was  abroad, 
and  that,  with  all  her  faults,  he  loved  his  couittry  still. 
Leigh  Hunt,  on  ttie  contrary,  asserts  that  he  cared 
nulliiiig  U>r  England  or  its  uUiiii's.  Like  mauy  men  of 
genius,  Byron  was  never  satistied  with  what  Iki  hud 
•t  tlie  time.  "  Komoe  Tibur  aineiu  ventosus  Tibure 
Romam."  At  Seahaiii  he  is  bored  to  death,  and  pants 
for  the  excitement  of  the  clubs  ;  in  London  society  he 
longs  for  a  desert  or  island  in  the  Cyclades  ;  after  tlieir 
tepwation,  he  begins  to  regret  his  wife  ;  aft«r  his  exile, 
hi*  country.  "  Where,"  he  extlaiimnl  to  Hobhouee, 
"  is  real  comfort  to  be  found  oui  of  England  1 "  He 
frequently  fell  into  the  raood  in  wliiuh  he  wrote  the 
verse, — 

Yet  I  wiui  bom  where  men  arc  prond  t«)  be. 
Not  without  canM  :  and  should  I  leave  behind 
Th'  iinmortal  island  of  the  sage  and  free. 
And  seek  me  oat  a  home  by  a  remoter  nea  ? 

But  the  following,  to  Murray  (June  7,  1819),  is  equally 

sincere.     "  Some  of  the  epitaplis  at   Ferrara  pleased    me 

more  than  the  more  splendid  monuments  of  Bologna  ; 

for  instance — 

'  Martini  Luigi 
Implora  pace.* 

"  Luorer.ia  Pidn! 
Implora  eterua  quiete. 


BYRON. 

Can  anything  be  more  full  of  pathos  ?  Tho«<  few  words 
Bay  all  that  can  be  xaid  or  sought ;  the  dead  had  had 
enough  of  life  ;  all  they  wanted  was  rest,  and  tliis  they 
imploTC,  There  is  all  the  helplessness,  and  humble  hope, 
and  death-like  prayer  that  can  arise  from  the  fjrave— 
'  implora  pace.'  I  hojie,  whoever  may  survive  ine,  and 
shall  see  me  put  in  the  foreigner's  burying- ground  at  the 
Lido,  within  the  fortress  by  the  Adriatic,  will  see  these 
two  words,  and  no  more,  put  over  me.  1  trust  thej' 
won't  think  of  pickling  and  bringing  me  home  to  Clod, 
or  Blunderbuss  Hall.  I  am  sure  my  Ixini-s  would  not 
rest  in  an  English  gnivu,  ur  my  clay  mix  with  the  earth 
of  that  country."  Hunt's  view  is,  in  this  as  in  other 
subtle  respects,  nearer  the  truth  than  ^foore's ;  for  with 
all  Byron's  insight  ii>Ui  Italian  vic-o,  he  hated  n)or(>  the 
master  vice  of  England — hypocrisy ;  and  much  of  bin 
greatest,  and  in  a  sense  latest,  because  untinished  work, 
is  the  severest,  as  it  might  be  the  wholesome^t,  satire  ever 
directed  against  8  great  nation  since  the  days  of  Juvenal 
and  Tacitus. 

In  September  (1817)  Byron  entered  into  negotiation!!, 
afterwards  completed,  for  renting  a  country  house  among 
the  Eugnnean  hiUs  near  Esto,  from  Mr.  Hoppner,  the 
English  Consul  at  Venice,  who  bears  frequent  testimony 
to  liis  kindnes.s  and  courtesy.  In  October  we  find  him 
settled  for  the  winter  in  Venice,  where  he  first  occupied 
his  old  quarters,  in  the  Spezieria,  and  afterwards  hired 
one  of  the  pakces  of  the  Countess  Mocenigo  on  the 
Grand  Canat.  Between  this  mansion,  the  cottage  at  EsU', 
and  the  villa  of  La  Minv,  he  divided  his  time  for  the  next 
two  years.  During  the  earlier  part  of  his  Venetian  career 
he  had  continuo<l  to  frequent  the  salon  of  the  Countes-i 
Albrizzi,   where  he  met  with   people   of  both  sexes  of 
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aome  rank  and  standing  who  appreciated  hia  genius, 
thoiif^h  some  among  them  fell  into  absurd  inistakes.  A 
gentleman  of  the  company  informing  the  hostess,  in 
answer  to  some  inquiry  regarding  Canova's  busts,  that 
Washington,  the  American  rrt'siilent,  was  shot  in  a  dnel 
by  Burke,  "  What,  in  the  name  of  folly,  are  you  thinking 
off"  said  Byron,  perceiving  that  the  speaker  was  con- 
founding Washington  with  Hamiltnn,  and  Burke  with 
Btirr.  He  afterwards  transferre*!  himself  to  the,  rival 
coterie  of  the  Countess  Benzoni,  and  gave  himself  up 
with  little  reserve  to  the  intrigues  which  cast  discredit 
on  this  portion  of  his  life.  Nothing  is  so  conducive  to 
dissipation  as  despair,  and  Byron  had  b^:un  to  regard 
the  Sea-Cybele  as  a  Sea-Sodora — when  he  wrote,  "To 
watch  a  city  die  daily,  as  she  does,  is  a  sad  contempla- 
tion. I  sought  to  distract  my  mind  from  a  sense  of  her 
desolation  and  my  own  solitude,  by  plunging  into  a 
vortex  that  was  anything  but  pleasure."  In  any  ca»e,  he 
foraook  the  "  Dame,"  and,  by  what  his  biographer  (alls  a 
"descent  in  the  scale  of  refinement,  for  which  nothing 
but  the  wayward  state  of  his  mind  can  account,''  sought 
the  companions  of  his  leisure  hours  among  the  wearers  of 
the  "faMiolL"  The  carnivals  of  the  years  1818,  1819, 
mark  the  height  of  his  excx-sses.  Early  in  the  former, 
^fariana  Segati  fell  out  of  favour,  owing  to  Byron's 
having  detected  her  in  selling  the  jewels  he  had  given  as 
presents,  and  so  being  led  to  suspect  a  large  mercenary 
element  in  her  devotion.  To  her  succeeded  Margarita 
Cogni,  the  wife  of  a  baker  who  proveil  as  accommodating 
as  his  predecessor,  the  linen-draper.  This  woman  was 
decidedly  a  character,  and  8enor  Castelar  has  almost 
elevated  her  into  a  heroine.  A  handsome  virago,  with 
brown   shoulders,   and    black   hair,   endowed    with   tliu 
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strpngth  of  an  Amazon,  "  a  face  like  Faustina's,  and  the 
figure  of  a  Juno — tuU  and  energetic  as  a  pythoness," 
she  quartered  )ier8elf  for  twulve  months  In  the  palace 
as  "  Donna  di  governo,"  and  drove  the  servants  about 
without  let  or  liiiidmnce.  Unable  to  read  or  write 
she  uitercepted  hia  lordship's  letters  to  little  purpose; 
but  she  had  great  natural  business  talents,  reduced  by 
one  Imlf  tho  expenses  of  hia  household,  kept  every- 
thing in  good  order,  and,  when  her  violences  roused  his 
wrath,  tamed  it  off  with  some  ready  retort  or  witticism. 
She  was  very  devout,  and  would  cross  herself  three  times 
at  the  Angelus.  One  instance,  of  a  ditferent  kind  of 
devotion,  from  Byron's  own  account,  is  sufficiently 
graphic ; — "  In  the  autumn  one  day,  going  to  the  Lido 
with  my  gondoliers,  we  were  overtaken  by  a  heavy  squall, 
and  the  gondola  put  in  peril,  hats  lilowu  away,  boat  filling, 
oar  lost,  tumbling  sea,  thunder,  rain  in  torrents,  and 
wind  unceasing.  On  our  return,  after  a  tight  struggle,  I 
found  her  on  the  open  steps  of  the  Mocenigo  Palace 
on  the  Grand  Canal,  with  her  great  black  eyes  flashing 
through  her  t<^ars,  and  the  long  dark  hair  which  was 
streaming,  drenched  with  rain,  over  her  brows.  She  was 
perfectly  exposed  to  the  st/>rm  ;  and  the  wind  blowing 
her  dress  about  her  thin  figure,  and  the  lightning  flash- 
ing round  her.  made  lier  look  like  Medea  alighted  from 
her  chariot,  or  tho  Sibyl  of  the  tempest  that  was  rolling 
around  her,  the  only  living  thing  within  hail  at  that 
moment,  except  ourselves.  On  seeing  nie  safe  she  did 
not  wait  to  greet  me,  as  might  h.'we  been  expected  ;  but, 
calling  out  to  me,  '  Ah  !  can'  della  Madonna,  xe  esto  il 
tempo  per  andar'  al'  Lido,'  ran  into  the  house,  and 
solaced  herself  with  scolding  the  boatmen  for  not  fore- 
seeing the  '  temporale.'     Her  joy  at  seeing  me  again  was 
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moderately  mixed  with  lerocity,  and  gave  me  the  idea 
of  a  tigress  over  her  recovered  cube." 

Some  months  after  she  became  ungovernable— threw 
plates  about,  and  snatched  caps  fi-om  the  heads  uf 
other  women  who  looked  at  her  lortl  in  public  places. 
Byron  told  her  she  must  go  home ;  whereupon  she  pro- 
ceeded to  break  glass,  and  threaten  "  knives,  poison, 
fire ; "  and  on  his  calling  his  boatnion  to  get  ready  tlit 
gondola,  threw  herself  in  the  dark  night  into  tho  canal. 
She  was  rescued,  and  in  a  few  days  finally  dismissed ; 
after  which  he  saw  her  only  twice,  at  the  theatre.  Her 
whole  picture  is  more  like  that  of  Theroigne  de  M^ricourt 
than  that  of  Baphacl'a  Fomarina,  whose  name  she  re- 
ceived. 

Other  stories,  of  course,  gathered  round  this  strange 
life — personal  encounters,  aqnatic  feats,  and  all  manner 
of  romantic  and  impossible  episodes ;  their  basis  being, 
that  Byron  on  one  occasion  thrashed,  on  another  chal- 
lenged, a  man  who  tried  to  cheat  him,  was  a  frequent 
rider,  and  a  constant  swimmer,  so  that  ho  came  to  be 
called  "  the  English  fish,"  "  water-spaniel."  "  sevdevil," 
&a  One  of  the  boatmen  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  He 
is  a  good  gondolier,  spoilt  by  being  a  {)oet  and  a  lord ;" 
and  in  answer  to  a  traveller's  inquiry,  "  VThere  does  he 
get  his  poetry!"  "He  dives  for  it"  Hi.s  habits,  as 
regards  eating,  seem  to  have  been  genendly  abstemious  ; 
but  he  drank  a  pint  of  gin  and  water  over  his  verses 
at  night,  and  then  took  claret  and  soda  in  the  morning. 

Riotous  living  may  have  helped  to  curtail  Byron's 
life,  but  it  does  not  soem  to  have  beriously  impaired  his 
powers.  Among  these  adverse  surroundings  of  the  "  court 
of  Circe,"  he  threw  off  Beppo,  Mnzfppa.  and  the  early 
books  of  Don  Juan.      The  iirst  canto   uf  the   last   vas 
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written  ill  November,  1818,  tho  second  in  January,  1819, 
tlio  third  and  fourth  towaitls  the  close  of  tlie  fwiue  year. 
Bfpj^Ki,  ita  brilliant  prelude,  sparkles  like  a  draught  of 
champagne.  Tliis  "  Venetian  story,"  or  sketch,  in  which 
the  author  brokn  ground  on  his  true  satiric  field — the 
satire  of  social  life — and  first  adopted  the  measure  avowedly 
suggested  by  WliMecraft  (Frere),  was  drafted  in  October, 
1817.  and  appeared  in  May,  1818.  It  aims  at  com- 
paratively little,  but  is  perfectly  successful  in  its  aim,  and 
unsurfiassed  for  the  incisiveness  of  its  side  strokes,  and 
the  courtly  ease  of  a  manner  that  never  degenerates  into 
mannerism.  In  Mazeppa  the  poet  reverts  to  his  earlier 
style,  and  that  uf  Scott  ;  the  description  of  the  headlong 
ride  hurries  us  along  with  a  breathless  expectancy  that 
gives  it  a  conspicuous  place  among  his  minor  efforts. 
The  passage  about  the  liowling  of  the  wolves,  and  the 
fever  faint  of  the  victim,  is  as  graphic  as  anything  in 
Burns — 


The  skies  span  like  a  mif^hty  wheel, 
I  saw  the  trees  like  draukards  reel. 


In  the  May  or  June  of  1818  Byron's  little  daughter, 
Allegra,  had  been  sent  from  England,  under  the  care  of  a 
Swiss  nurse  too  young  to  undertake  her  management  in 
such  trying  circumstances,  and  after  foui  months  of 
anxiety  he  placed  her  in  charge  of  Mra  Hoppner. 
In  the  course  of  this  and  the  next  year  there  are 
frequent  allusions  to  the  child,  all,  save  one  which  re- 
cords a  mere  affectation  of  indifference,  full  of  affectionate 
solicitude.  In  June,  1819,  he  writes,  "  Her  temper  and 
her  ways,  Mr.  Hoppner  says,  are  like  mine,  as  well  as 
her  features  ;  she  will  make,  in  that  case,  a  manageable 
young  lady."  Lat«?r  he  talks  of  her  as  "  flourishing  like 
a    pomegranate   blossom."     In    March,    1820,    we  have 
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mother  reference.     "Allegru  is  prettier,  I  think,  but  na 
obstinate  as  a  mule,  and  an  ravenous  as  a  vulture  ;  health 
good,  to  judge  by  the  complexion,  temper  tolerable,  but 
for  vanity  and  pertinacity      She  thinks  herself  handsome, 
and  will  do  as  she  ploisen.'      In  May  he  rcfera  to  having 
received  a   letter  from  her  mother,  but  gives  no  details. 
In  the  following  year,  with  the  approval   of  the  Shelleys 
then  at  Pisa,  he  placed  her  for  education  in  the  convent 
of  Cuvalli  Bagni  in  the  Romagna.     "  I  have,"  he  writes 
to  Hoppuer,  who  had  thought  of  having  her  boar>led  in 
Switzerland,  "  neither  spared  care,  kindness,  nor  expense, 
since  the  child  was  sent  to  me.      The  people  *may  say 
■what  they  please.     I  must  content  myself  with  not  de- 
serving, in  this  instance,  that  they  should  s]H.-ak  ill.     The 
place  is  a  counlty  town,  in  a  good  air,  and  less  liable  to 
objections  of  every  kind.     It  has  always  apjieared  to  me 
that  the  moral  defect  in   Italy  does  not  proceed  from  a 
comxntunl  education  ;  because,  to   my  certain  knowledge, 
they  come  out  of  their  convents  innocent,  even  to  ignor- 
ance of  moral  evil ;  but  to  the  state  of  society  into  which 
they  are  directly  phingod  on  coming  out  of  it.     It  is 
hke  educating  an  infant  on  a  mountain   top,  and  then 
taking  him   to  the  sea,   and  throwim;  him  into  it,  and 
desiring  him  to  swim."     Elaewhcre  ho   says,   "  I  by  no 
means  intend  to  give  a  natural  child au  English  education, 
because,  with  the  disadvantages  of  her  birth,  her  after 
settlement  would  be   doubly  difficult.     Abroad,   with  ii 
fair  foreign  education,  and  a   portion  of  SOOOf.  or  (JOOOt 
(his    will   leaving   her   5000/.,    on   condition   that   she 
should  not  marry  an  Engli.sliman,  is  here  explained  and 
justified),  she  might,  and  may,   marry  very  respectably. 
In   England  such  a  dowry   would  be  a  pittance,   while 
elsewhere  it  is  a   fortune.     It  is,  besides,   my  wish  tliut 
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she  should  be  a  Roman  Catholic,  which  I  look  upon  a« 
I  e    best  rehpon,    aa    it  is    assuredly   the  oldest  of   the      ■ 
^ar^oua  branchea  of  Christiauity."     It  only  regains   to     I 
,,      ""''••    ^^^"^    I'e    heard    that    the    child    had    fallen      I 
ni  of  luver  in  1822.   Byron  was  almost  HpeechIo«  with 
agiution,  and,  on  the  news  of  her  death,  wliich  took 
place  April   22nd,  he  seemed  at  first  utterly  proetrated. 
^"^•^y  he  said,  "  Allegi-a  is  dead ;  she  is  more  fortunate 
than  we.     It  ia  God's  wUl,  let  us  mention  it  no  more." 
Her  remains  rest  beneath  the  elm-tree  at  Harrow  which 
her  father  used  to  haunt  in  Vwyhood,  with  the  date  of 
birth  and  death,  and  the  scripture — 

I  shall  go  to  her,  but  shu  shall  not  rotum  to  ma. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  visits  paid  to  Byron  during  the 
period  of  his  life  at  Venice  was  that  of  Shelley,  who,  leaving 
his  wife  and  children  at  Baji^ni  di  Lucca,  came  to  see  him  in 
August,  1818.  He  arrived  late,  in  the  midst  of  a  thunder- 
storm ;  and  next  day  they  sailed  to  the  Lido,  and  rode 
together  along  the  sands.  The  attitude  of  the  two  poets 
towanis  each  other  is  curious  ;  the  comparatively  shrewd 
roan  of  the  world  often  relied  on  the  idealist  for  guidance 
and  help  in  practical  matters,  admired  his  courage  and 
independence,  spoke  of  him  invariably  as  the  best  of  men, 
but  never  paid  a  sufficiently  warm  tribute  in  public  to  his 
work.  Shelley,  on  the  other  hand,  certainly  the  most 
modest  of  great  poets,  contemplates  Byron  in  the  fixed 
attitude  of  a  literary  worshipper. 

LThe  introduction  to  Julian  and  Maddalo,  directly  sug- 
gested by  this  visit,  under  the  slight  veil  of  a  change  in 
the  name,  gives  a  summnry  of  the  view  of  his  friend's 
character  wliich  he  continued  to  entertain.  "  He  is  a  per- 
son of  the  most  consammate  genius,  and  capable  if  he 
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would  direct  his  energies  to  such  nn  end,  of  becoming  the 
redeemer  of  his  degraded  country.  But  it  is  his  weak- 
ness to  bo  jiroud  ;  he  deriv«?8,  from  a  comparison  of  his 
own  extraordinary  mind  with  the  dwarfish  intellects  tliat 
surround  him,  an  intense  ijipreheiision  of  the  nothingness 
of  human  life.  His  paiwions  and  his  powers  are  incom- 
parably greater  than  those  of  other  men  ;  and  instead  of 
the  latt«r  having  been  employed  in  curbuig  the  former, 
they  have  mutually  lent  each  othtir  strength  ; "  but  "  irv 
social  lite  no  human  being  can  Im  more  gentle,  patient,  and 
unassuming,  lie  is  cheerful,  frank,  and  witty.  His 
more  serious  conversation  is  a  sort  of  intoxication ;  men 
are  held  by  it  as  by  a  spell." 

Sul>8equently  to  this  visit  B)Ton  lent  the  villa  at  Este 
to  his  friend,  and  during  the  autumn  weeks  of  their 
residence  there  were  written  the  liTies  among  the  Eugnnean 
hills,  where,  in  thi<  same  strain  of  reverence,  Shelley 
rofcra  to  the  "  tempestclcaving  swan  of  Albion,"  to  the 
"  music  flung  o'er  a  mighty  tliundcr-fit,"  and  to  the  sun- 
like soal  destined  t<>  iiiimortalute  his  ocean  refuge, — 

As  the  gliost  of  Bomor  olinga 
Bound  Soniimnder'B  wasting  springti. 
As  dirineat  BhakeBpcarv'i  might 
Fills  Avon  and  the  world  with  light. 

"The  sun,"  he  says,  at  a  later  date,  "has  extinguished 
the  glowwonn  ;"  and  again,  "I  desjwiir  of  rivalling  Lord 
Byron,  as  well  I  may  ;  and  there  is  no  other  with  whom  it 
is  worth  contetiding." 

Shelley  was,  in  the  main,  not  only  an  exquisite  but  a 
trtjstworthy  critic  ;  and  no  man  was  more  absohitely  above 
being  influenced  by  the  fanfaronade  of  rank  or  the  din 
of  popidarity.  These  criticisms  are  therefore  not  to 
be  lightly  set  aside,  nor  are  they  unintelligible.     Perhaps 
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those  atlmirera  of  the  clearer  and  more  consistent  nature, 
■who  exalt  him  to  the  mnk  of  a  greater  poet,  are  misled  by  , 
the  amiaMe  love  of  one  of  the  purest  characters  in  ths 
historj"  of  our  literature.  There  is  at  least  no  difficulty 
in  understanding  why  he  should  have  been,  as  it  were, 
•concussed  by  Byron's  greater  raassiveness  and  energy  into 
a  sense — easy  to  an  impassioned  devotee — of  inferiority. 
Similarly,  most  of  the  estimates — many  already  reversed. 
others  reversibhs— by  the  men  of  that  age,  of  each  other, 
can  be  explained.  We  can  see  how  it  was  that  Shelley 
overestimated  both  the  character  and  the  powers  of  Hunt ; 
and  Byron  depreciated  Keats,  and  was  ultimately  re- 
j>elled  by  Wordsworth,  and  held  out  his  hand  to  meet  | 
the  manly  grasp  of  Scott.  Tiio  one  enigma  of  their 
criticism  is  the  respect  that  tliey  joined  in  pajLug  to  the 
witty,  genial,  shallow,  worldly,  iiiu.sical  Tom  Moore. 

This  favourite  of  fortune  and  the  minor  muses,  in  the 
course  of  a  short  tfjur  through  the  north  of  ludy  in  the 
autumn  of  1819,  found  his  noble  friend  on  the  8th  of 
October  at  La  Mira,  went  with  him  on  a  sight-seeing 
expetlition  to  Venice,  and  passed  five  or  six  days  in  his 
company.  Of  this  visit  he  has  recorded  his  impression!", 
some  of  which  relate  to  his  host's  personal  appearance, 
othera  to  his  habits  and  leading  incidents  of  his  life. 
Byron  "  had  grown  fatter,  both  in  person  and  face,  and 
the  latter  had  sulfered  most  by  the  change,  having  lost  by 
the  enlargement  of  the  features  some  of  that  refined  and 
spiritualized  look  that  had  in  other  times  distinguished 
it,  but  although  less  romantic  he  appeared  more 
humorous."  They  renewed  their  recollections  of  the 
old  days  and  nights  in  London,  and  compared  them  with 
later  experiences  of  Bores  and  Blues,  in  a  manner  which 
tlireatened  to  put  to  flight  the  historical  and   poetical 
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).  associations  naturally  awakeneJ  by  the  (.'ity  of  the  Sea 
Byron  had  a  rooted  diElike  to  any  approach  Ui  tine  tjilk  in 
the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life ;  and  when  his  companion 
began  to  rhapsodize  on  the  rosy  hue  of  the  Italian  sunsets, 
he  inteiTupted  him  with,  "  Come,  d — n  it,  Tom,  t/rm't  be 
pueticaL"  He  insisted  on  lloore,  who  sighed  after  what 
he  imagined  would  be  the  greater  cumforts  of  an  hotel, 
taking  up  his  quarters  in  his  paluc»  ;  and  as  the}'  were 
groping  their  way  througli  the  somewhat  dingy  entrance, 
crietl  out,  "  Keep  clear  of  the  dog  ! "  and  a  few  paces 
fartlier,  "  Take  care,  or  the  monkey  Avill  tly  at  you  I"  an 
incident  recalling  the  old  vagaries  of  the  menagerie  at 
Xewstead.  The  biograplier's  reminiscences  mainly  dwell 
on  his  lordship's  changing  moods  and  tempers  imd  gym- 
nastic exercises,  his  terror  of  interviewing  strangers,  his 
imperfect  appreciation  of  art,  his  i)reference  of  fish  to 
flesh,  his  almost  parsimonious  economy  in  small  matters, 
mingled  with  allusions  to  his  domestic  calamities,  and 
frefjuont  exjjressions  of  a  growing  distaste  to  Venetian 
society.  On  leaving  the  city,  Moore  passed  a  second  after- 
noon at  La  Mira,  had  a  glimpse  of  Allegra,  and  tiie  tirst 
intimation  of  the  existence  of  the  notorious  Muinoirs. 
"A  shorj  time  after  dinner  Byron  left  the  room,  and 
returned  caiTying  in  his  hand  a  whit*  leather  bag. 
'  Look  here,'  he  said,  holding  it  up ;  '  this  would  be 
worth  something  to  Murray,  though  ytm,  I  dare  say, 
would  not  give  sixpence  for  it'  '  What  is  iti '  I  asked. 
'  My  life  and  atlventures,'  ho  answerud.  '  It  is  not  a 
thing,'  he  answered,  'that  can  be  published  during  my 
lifetime,  but  you  may  have  it  if  yon  like.  There,  do  what- 
ever you  please  with  it.'  In  tiiking  the  bag,  and  thanking 
him  most  warmly,  I  ailded,  '  This  will  make  a  nice  legary 
for  my  little  Tom,  who  shall  astonish  the  latter  days  of 
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the  nineteenth  century  with  it.'  "  '  Shortly  after,  Moore 
fuT  tho  last  tiirie  hade  his  friend  farewell,  taking  witli  him 
from  Madame  Giiiccioli,  who  ilicl  the  hntiours  i4'  the 
house,  an  introdnction  to  her  brother,  Count  Gambn,  at 
Kome.  "  Theresa  Guiccioli,"  says  Castelar,  "  appears  like 
a  star  on  the  stormy  horizon  of  the  poet's  life."  A  young 
Komagnese,  the  daughter  of  a  noVjleman  of  Ravenna,  of 
good  descent  but  limited  moans,  she  had  been  educated 
in  a  convent,  and  niamed  in  her  nineteenth  year  to  a 
rich  widower  of  sixty,  in  early  life  a,  friend  of  Allien, 
and  noted  as  the  patron  of  the  National  Theatre.  This 
beautiful  blonde,  of  jdeasing  manners,  graceful  presence, 
and  a  strong  vein  of  sentiment,  fostered  by  tho  reading  of 
Chateaubriand,  met  Byron  for  the  first  time  casually  when 
she  came  in  her  bridal  dress  to  one  of  the  Albrizzi  re- 
unions; hut  she  was  only  introduced  to  hira  early  in  the 
April  of  the  following  year,  at  the  house  of  the  Countess 
Benzoni.  "  Suddenly  the  young  Italian  found  herself 
inspired  with  a  passion  of  which  till  that  moment  her 
mind  could  not  have  formed  the  least  idea ;  she  had 
thought  of  love  but  as  an  amusement,  and  now  became  its 
slave."  Kyron,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  what  remained 
of  a  heart,  never  alienated  from  her  by  any  othei  mistress. 
Till  the  middle  of  the  month  they  met  every  day  ;  and 
when  the  husband   took  her  bick  to  Ravenna  she  des- 

'  In  December,  1820,  Byron  sent  Bevoral  more  sheets  of  memo- 
raiicta  from  Iluvennn,  and  in  the  following  year  sug^sted  an 
arrnnKeinenl  by  whiob  Murray  paid  otit  to  Moore,  wlio  was  then 
in  difllculties,  ifUUOI.  for  ihe  rigbt  of  publishing  the  whole,  under 
tlin  condition,  anionic  others,  that  Lady  Byron  should  see  tboiti, 
nud  have  tlio  right  of  reply  to  anything  that  might  seem  to  her 
o.bjoctioDabtc.  Bhe  on  her  part  declined  to  hare  anything  to  do 
with  them.  When  the  Memoirs  were  deatroyed,  Moore  paid  back 
the  20001.,  bat  obtained  four  thousand  guineas  for  editing  the 
U/e  and  Cotrenpondenae. 
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patched  to  hor  idol  a  series  of  impassioned  letten,  declaring 
her  resolution  to  mould  her  life  in  accordance  with  his 
vrishea.  Towards  the  end  of  May  she  liad  preparud  her 
relatiyes  to  receive  liyron  as  a  visitor.  He  started  in 
answer  to  the  summons,  writing  on  his  way  the  beautiful 
stanzas  to  the  Po,  beginning — 

River  that  rollest  by  tliR  ancient  wnlls 
WTiere  dwells  tho  lady  of  my  lovo. 

Again  passing  through  Kerrara,  and  visiting  Bologna,  he 
left  tho  latter  on  the  8th,  and  on  his  arrival  at  his 
destination  found  tho  Countess  dangerously  ill ;  but  bis 
presence,  and  the  attentions  of  tlie  famous  Venptian 
doctor,  Aglietti,  who  was  sent  for  by  bis  advice,  restored 
her.  The  Count  seems  to  have  been  proud  of  his  guest. 
"  1  can't  make  him  out  at  all,"  Kyron  writes  ;  "  he  visits 
me  fru<jucntly,  and  takes  me  out  (like  "VVhittington  the 
Lord  Mayor)  in  a  coach  and  six  horaus.  The  fact  appears 
to  be,  that  he  is  completely  governed  by  her — and,  for  that 
matter,  so  am  I."  Later  he  speaks  of  having  got  his 
horses  from  Venice,  and  riding  or  driving  daily  in  the 
scenery  reproduced  in  the  third  canto  of  Don  Juan : — 

Sweet  hour  oT  twilight !  in  the  solitude 

or  thu  pine  forust,  and  the  silent  shore 
Which  boands  Barenna's  immemurial  wood. 

On  Theresa's  recovery,  in  dread  of  a  possible  separation 
he  proposed  to  fly  with  her  to  America,  to  the  Alps,  to 
"  some  unsuspected  isle  in  the  far  seas ;"  and  she  suggested 
the  idtMt  of  feigning  death,  like  Juliet,  and  rising  from  the 
tomb.  Neither  expedient  wiw  called  for.  Wlmn  th<' 
Count  went  to  Bologna,  in  August,  with  his  wife,  Ix)rd 
Byron  was  allowed  to  follow  ;  and — after  consoling 
himself  during  an  excursion  which  the  umriiud  pair  made 
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t<j  tliL'ir  estate,  by  huvcriuj,'  about  her  empty  rooms  and 
writiuy  in  her  books — he  estoblisiied  hiiiisulf,  on  the 
Count's  return  to  his  headquarters,  with  her  and  Allegra  at 
iJologna.  Jf fiaiiwhile,  Eyron  bad  written  7'he  Pniphecy  of 
Dimie,  and  in  August  the  prose  letter,  To  the  Editor  of 
the  Britinh  Rrriew,  on  tko  charge  of  bribery,  in  DoJt  Juan. 
Than  this  inimitable  epistle  no  more  laughter-compelling 
couipoaition  extsta.  Abuut  the  same  time,  we  hair  of  his  ' 
leaving  the  llieatre  in  a.  convulsion  of  tears,  occosioned 
by  t)ie  refiresenlatiou  of  Alficri's  Mirra. 

Ha  left  Bologna  witli  the  Countess  on  the  16lb  of 
Seiitomber,  when  tliey  visited  the  Euganean  hills  and 
Arqua,  and  Avrote  their  names  together  in  the  Pilgrim's 
Book.  On  arriving  at  Venice,  the  physicians  recom- 
mending Madame  lluitcioli  to  country  air,  they  settled, 
BlLU  by  her  husband's  consent,  for  the  autumn  at  La 
Mira,  where  Moore  and  others  found  them  domesticated. 
At  the  beginning  of  November  the  poet  was  prostrated 
by  an  attack  of  tertian  fever.  In  some  of  hLs  hours  of ' 
delirium  he  dictated  to  his  careful  nurses,  Fletcher  and 
the  Countess,  a  number  of  verees,  which  she  assures  us 
were  correct  and  sensible.  He  attribut  3  his  restoration 
to  cold  water  aud  the  absence  of  doctors ;  but,  ere  hia 
complete  recovery,  Count  Guiccioli  had  suddenly  appeared 
on  the  scene,  and  run  awjiy  with  his  own  wife.  The 
lovers  had  for  a  time  not  only  to  acquiesce  in  the  sepa- 
ration, but  to  agree  to  cease  their  correspondence.  In 
December,  Bjtou  in  a  fit  of  spleen  had  packi-'d  up  hia 
belongings,  with  a  view  to  return  to  England.  "  He  was," 
M'e  are  told,  "  r<iady  dressed  for  the  journey,  his  boxes  on 
board  the  gondola,  bis  gloves  and  cjip  on,  and  even  his 
little  cjtne  in  his  hand,  when  my  lord  declares  that  if  it 
should  strike  one — which  it  did — before  everything  was 
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in  Older,  he  would  not  go  that  day.  It  is  evident  he  had 
not  the  heart  to  go."  Next  day  he  heard  that  Madame 
Goiccioli  was  again  aerioualy  ill,  received  and  accepted 
the  renewed  invitation  which  bound  him  to  her  and  to 
the  south.  He  left  Venice  for  the  last  time  almost  by 
stealth,  rushed  along  the  familiar  roads,  and  was  welcomed 
at  Bavenna, 


CHAPTER  Vin, 

1820—1821. 

RAVENNA — DRAMAS — CAIN VISION    OK   JUDOMENT. 

Byron's  life  ntRavunna  was  ihiring  the  first  montliH  com- 
jwmlively  calm  ;  iieverthelesa,  be  mingled  iu  society,  took 
part  in  the  Carnival,  and  was  received  at  the  parties  of 
the  Legate.  "I  may  stay,"  he  writes  in  Janimry,  1820, 
"  a  day — a  week — a  year — all  my  life."  Meanwhile,  he 
imjiorted  hia  movahles  from  Venice,  liired  a  suite  of  rooms 
in  the  Guiccioli  palace,  executed  his  niarvclloii.ily  close 
translation  of  Piilci's  Monjanie  Mngr/ioiv,  wrote  his 
version  of  the  story  of  Frainvgra  of  Riiniid,  and  received 
visits  from  his  old  friend  liankes  and  from  Sir  Huniphroy 
Davy.  At  this  time  he  was  afcustonied  to  ride  alwut 
armed  to  the  teeth,  apprehending  a  possible  attack  from 
assassins  on  the  part  of  Count  Guiccioli.  Iu  April  his 
letters  refer  to  the  insurrectionary  movemeuts  then  be- 
ginning against  the  Holy  AUisnoe.  "  We  are  on  the 
verge  of  a  row  here.  Last  night  they  have  over-written 
all  the  city  walls  with  '  Up  with  the  Republic ! '  and 
'Death  to  the  Pope!'  The  police  have  heen  Bearchiug 
for  the  subscribers,  but  have  caught  none  as  yet.  The 
other  day  they  confiscated  the  whole  translation  of  the 
fourth  canto  of  Chihie  Harold,  and  have  prosecuted  the 
translator."    In  July  a  Papal  decree  of  separation  between 
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the  Countess  and  lier  husband  was  obtained,  on  condition 

of  the  latter  paying  from  his  large  iuconie  a  pittance  to  tlio 

lady  of  200/.  ii  yeiir,  and  her  mulertaking  to  live  in  lior 

ftther's  house — an  engagenieut  which  ■was,  first  in  the 

[spirit,  and  subsequently  in  the    letter,    violated.     For  a 

■  time,  however,  she  retired  to  a  villii  about  fifteen  miles 
from  Ravenna,  where  she  was  visited  by  Byron  at  com- 
par.ilively  rare  intervals.  By  tlie  end  of  July  ho  had 
tiiiished  Marino  Falu.ru,  and  ere  llie  close  of  the  year  the 
fifth  canto  of  Don  Juan.  In  September  ho  says  to 
Murray,  "I  am  in  a  fierce  luimour  at  not  having  Scott's 
Moriwilcry.     No    more    Kwtts,'   I    eiitn-nt.      There  ia  no 

I  bearing  the  drivelling  idiotism  of  the  manikin.  I  don't 
fetj  inclined  to  care  further  about  Don  Jimu.  Wliat  do 
you  think  a  very  pretty  Italian  lady  said  to  iiio  the  other 
day,  when  I  remarked  that  '  it  would  live  longer  than 
Chililf  HuruLd' f  'Abl  but  I  wwild  nither  have  tliu 
famtt  of  Chiiilo  Harold  for  three  years  than  an  immortality 
of  D.  y.'  "  This  is  to-day  the  common  female  judi,'ineut ; 
it  is  known  to  have  been  La  Uuiccioli's,  as  well  as  Mre. 
Leigh's,  and  by  their  joint  ])er8uasion  Byron  was  for  a 

,  WABon  induced  to  lay  asiile  "  that  horrid,  weariHume 
l)on,"  About  this  time  lie  wmte  the  memurable  reply  to 
the  remarks  on  that  poem  in  Bhiekwuo<rg  Magazine,  whore 
ho  enters  on  a  defence  of  his  life,  attacks  the  Lakers,  and 
champions  I'ope  agaiuBt  the  new  school  of  po»!try,  lament- 
ing tliat  his  own  practice  did  not  square  with  his  precept  - 

'  In  >  note  on  a  aimilar  pnssa^,  bearing  tbe  (Into  Nuvember 
13,  1821,  be,  bowuvur,  unnfesseB : — "  My  indignation  at  Mr.  Keata' 
depreciation  of  Vtt\Hi  bn£  hBrtlly  {K5rmittod  me  to  do  joaticc  to  hta 
own  Kenina,  wbich  mnlgr^  nil  lli(>  fnnlnatio  fopperies  of  liia  style 
WM  nndonbtcdir  of  great  promise.  Uig  fh»)fnient  of  Hyperion 
S(<cmi  actually  Inspired  by  the  Titana,  and  ii  aa  sublime  04 
^Bchyliu,     He  is  a  loss  to  our  literature." 
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and  lulding,  "  Wo  are  all  wrong,  except  Rogers,  Crabbe, 
and  Campbell." 

In  November  he  refers  to  reports  of  his  letters  being 
opened  by  the  Austrian  officials,  and  the  unpleasant  things 
the  Huns,  as  be  calls  them,  are  likely  to  tind  therein. 
Early  in  the  ne.\t  month  ha  tella  llooro  that  the  com- 
mandant of  their  troops,  a  brave  officer,  but  obnoxious  to 
the  people,  hod  been  found  lying  at  hia  door,  vrith  five 
slogs  in  him,  and,  bleeding  inwardly,  had  died  in  the 
palace,  where  he  hail  been  brought  to  be  nursed. 

This  incident  is  versified  in  Don  Juan,  v»  33 — 39, 
with  anatomical  minuteness  of  detail.  After  trying  in 
vain  to  wrench  an  answer  out  of  death,  the  poet  ends  in 
hia  accustomed  strain — 

But  it  wns  all  a  mystery.     Here  we  are, 

And  thci-e  wo  go  :  — bat  where  ?    Fire  bits  of  lead— 

Or  three,  or  two,  or  one — send  very  far ! 

Assassination  has  sometimes  been  the  prelude  to  reve- 
lation, but  it  may  be  (questioned  if  it  has  ever  promoted 
the  cause  of  liberty.  Most  frequently  it  has  served  as  a 
pretext  for  reaction,  or  a  reil  signal.  In  this  instance 
— as  afterwards  in  1848 — overt  acts  of  violence  made  the 
powers  of  ilespotism  more  alert,  and  conduced  wit!»  the 
half-hearted  action  of  their  adversaries  to  the  suppression 
of  the  rising  of  1820-21.  Byron's  sympathy  with  the 
movement  seems  to  have  been  stimulated  by  his  new 
associations.  Titeresa's  brother,  Coiint  Pietro,  an  enthu- 
siastic young  Biildier,  having  returned  from  Kome  and 
Naples,  surmounting  a  prejudice  not  wholly  unnatural, 
became  attached  to  him,  and  they  entered  into  a  partner- 
ship in  beialf  of  wlmt — adopting  a  phrase  often  flaunted 
in  opposite  camps — they  called  constitutionnl  principles. 
Finally  the   poet  so  conuuitte<l  Idmself  to  the  paity  of 
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insurrection  that,  though  hia  nationality  secured  him  from 
direct  attack,  his  niovunicuts  were  necessarily  affected 
by  the  fiasco.  In  July  the  Garubas  were  banished  from 
the  Romagna,  Pietro  being  actually  carried  by  force 
over  the  frontier;  and,  according  to  the  articles  of  her 
sepamtion,  tlie  Countess  had  to  t'uUow  tliem  to  Florence. 
Byron  lingered  for  some  mouths,  partly  from  a  spirit  of 
defiance,  and  partly  from  liia  affection  towards  a  place 
where  he  had  eidistcd  the  regards  of  numerous  l^eneficia- 
ries.  The  Uambaa  were  for  some  time  bent  on  migrating 
to  Switiorkud ;  but  the  poet,  atter  first  acquiescing, 
subseijuently  conceived  a  violent  repugnance  to  the  idea, 
and  early  in  August  wrote  to  Shelley,  earnestly  reiiuesling 
his  presence,  aid,  and  counsel.  Shelley  ut  once  complied, 
and,  entering  into  a  correspondence  with  Madame  Guic- 
doli,  sncceeded  in  imlucing  her  relatives  to  abandon  their 
Imnsiaontaue  pious,  and  agree  tu  take  up  their  head- 
ipiarters  at  Pisa  Tliis  incident  gave  rise  to  a  series  of 
interesting  letters,  in  which  the  younger  poet  gives  a 
vivid  and  generous  account  of  the  surroundings  and  con- 
dition of  his  friend.  On  the  2nd  of  Augujt  he  writes 
from  Rovenna  : — "  I  arrived  last  night  at  ten  o'clock,  and 
aut  up  talking  with  Ix>rd  B.  till  five  this  morning.  He 
was  delighted  to  see  me.  He  lias,  in  fact,  completely 
recovered  his  health,  and  lives  a  life  totally  the  reverse 

of  that  which  he  led  at  Venice Poor  fellow  !  he 

is  now  quite  well,  and  immersed  in  pohtics  and  literature. 
We  talked  a  gnjat  deal  of  jKX-try  and  such  matters  last 
night,  and,  as  usual,  differed,  I  think,  more  tlian  ever. 
He  affects  to  patronize  a  .system  of  criticism  lit  only  for 
the  production  of  mediocrity ;  ami,  although  all  his  finer 
poems  and  passages  have  been  produced  in  defiance  of 
this  system,  yet  I  recognize  the  pernicious  effects  of  it  in 
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the  Duge  of  Venice,"  Again,  on  the  15th :  "  Lonl  B. 
is  greatly  improved  in  every  respect — in  genius,  in 
temper,  in  moral  views,  in  health,  and  happiness.  His 
connexion  with  I>a  Guiccioli  has  been  nn  iimstinmlila  i 
benefit  to  hini.  lie  lives  in  consiJeraljle  splendnur,  but 
•within  hi.s  income,  which  ia  now  about  'lOOOi.  a  year, 
1000/.  of  wliich  he  devot«8  to  purposes  oF  chanty. 
Swit/erliind  ia  little  fitted  for  him ;  the  gos.sip  and 
the  cabals  of  those  Anglicised  coteries  would  t<irment 
bim,  as  they  did  before.  Ravenna  is  a  miserable  place. 
Tie  would  in  every  respect  be  bettor  among  the  Tuscans. 
He  has  read  to  me  one  of  the  unpublished  cantos  of 
Don  Juan.  It  set*  him  not  only  above,  but  far  abovo^  j 
all  the  poets  of  the  day.     Every  word  has  the  stiunii  of 

immortality I  have  spukon  to  him  of  Hunt, 

but  not  with  a  direct  view  of  demanding  a  contribution. 
I  am  sure,  if  I  askod,  it  would  not  be  rofusK'd  ;  yet  there 
ie  something  in  me  that  makes  it  impossible.  Loid  B. 
and  I  are  excellent  frioniLs  ;  luid  were  I  reduced  w  poverty, 
or  were  I  o  wTiter  who  had  no  claim  to  a  higher  [losition 
than  I  possess,  I  would  freely  ask  him  any  favour.  Such 
i.s  not  now  the  case."  Later,  after  stating  that  Byron 
had  decided  upon  Tuscany,  he  saj-s,  in  reference  to  Lii 
Guiccioli,  "At  the  conclusion  of  a  letter,  full  of  all  the 
fine  things  she  says  she  has  heard  of  me,  is  this  request, 
which  I  transcribe  : — '  Signore,  la  vostrabonla  mi  fa  ardita 
di  chiedervi  un  favore,  me  lo  accordarete  voi  1  Non 
partiff  tht  Stivenwi  srnza  rtiilord.'  Of  course,  being  now 
by  all  the  laws  of  knighthood  captive  to  a  lady's  re- 
quest, I  shall  only  bo  at  liberty  on  my  parole  until  Lord 
Byron  is  settled  at  Pisa." 

Shelley  t-ook  his  leave,  nfter  a  visit  of  ten  days'  dura- 
tion, about  the  17tli  or  18th  of  April.    In  a  letter,  dated 
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August  20,  he  mentions  having  securwl  for  his  lonisliip 
the  Palazzo  Lanfranchi,  an  old  spacious  building  on  the 
Lung'  Arno,  once  the  family  residence  of  the  destroyers 
of  Ugolino,  and  still  said  to  be  haunted  by  their  ghosts. 
Towards  the  close  of  October,  he  says  they  luive  been  ex- 
pecting him  any  day  these  six  weeks.  Byron,  however,  did 
not  leave  till  tl)e  niorning  of  the  29th.  On  his  road,  there 
occurred  at  Luola  the  accidental  meeting  with  Lonl  Clare. 
Clare — who  on  this  occasion  merely  crossed  his  friend's 
path  on  his  way  to  Ifome — at  a  later  date  came  on  jwrpose 
from  Geneva  before  returning  to  England  to  visit  the 
poet,  who,  then  at  Leghorn,  recorded  in  a  letter  to  Moore 
his  sense  of  this  proof  of  old  (iffection  undecayod.  At 
Bologna— his  next  stage— ho  met  Rogers  by  appointment, 
and  the  latter  has  preserved  his  memory  of  the  event  in 
weU-known  lines.  Together  they  revisited  Florence  and 
its  galleries,  where  they  were  distractetl  by  the  crowds  of 
sight-seeing  visitors.  Byron  must  have  nmched  Pisa 
not  later  than  the  2nd  of  NovenibeV  {1821),  for  his  first 
letter  from  there  Ijimrs  the  ditto  of  the  .^rd. 

The  later  months  of  the  poet's  life  at  Ravenna  were 
marked  by  intense  literary  activity.  Over  a  great  part 
of  the  year  was  spread  the  controversy  with  Bowles 
about  Pope,  i.e.  between  the  extremes  of  Art  against 
Nature,  and  Nature  agjiinst  Art.  It  was  a  controversy 
for  the  most  part  free  from  personal  animus,  and  on  Byron's 
part  the  genuine  expression  of  a  reaction  again.<<t  a  re- 
action. To  this  year  IxJong  the  greater  number  of  the 
poet's  nistorical  Dramas.  What  was  saiil  of  these  at  the 
time  by  Jeffrey,  Helier,  and  otliers,  was  said  with  justice ; 
it  is  seldom  that  the  criticism  of  our  daj'  finds  so 
little  to  reverse  in  that  of  sixty  years  ago. 

The  author,   having  shown    himself   capable  of  being 
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pathetic,  sarcastic,  seutimental,  comical,  and  fiublime,  wo 
would  be  tempted  to  tliink  that  lie  had  written  those  plays 
Ui  show,  what  no  one  before  suspected,  that  he  could  also 
be  dull,  were  it  not  for  his  own  exorbitant  estimatioai 
of  them.     Lonl  Byron  had  few  of  the  powers  of  a  great] 
dramatist ;    he    had    little   architectural  imagination,    orl 
capacity  to  conceive  and  build  up  a  whole.      His  works  j 
are  mainly  masses  of  fine,  splendid,  or  humorous  writing, , 
heaped  together  ;  the  ports  are  seldom  forged  into  one,  or  I 
connected  by  any  indissoluble  link.    His  so-called  Itraniiut 
are  only  poems  divided  into  chapters.     Further,  he  had 
little  of  what  Mr.   RuHkin  calls  penetrative   imagination. 
Sti  it  has  been  plausibly  said  that  he  made  his  men  after 
his  own   image,   his  women   after    his  own  heart.     The 
former  are,  indeed,  rather  types  of  what  he  wished  to  be 
thim  what  he   was.     They  are  Ix^tter,  and  worse,   than 
hini.ielf.     They  have  stronger  wills,  more  detinitn   pur- 
poses,  but    less  genial  and  less  versatile  natures.     But  1 
it  remains  tnie,  that  when  he  tried  to  represent  a  character 
totally  different    fnmi  himself,   the   result  is  either  un- 
real  or   uninteresting.     Marino    Faiiern,    begun    April, 
finished  July,  1820,  and  prefi.ved  by  a  humorous  dedica- 
tion to  Goethe — which   was,   however,    suppressed — was 
brought   on  the  stage  of   iJniry  I^ne  Theatre  early  iu 
1821,  badly  mangled,  appointed,  and  acted — and  damned. 
Byron  seems  to  have  been  sincere  in  saying  ho  did 
not  intend  any  of  his  plays  to  bo  represented.     We  are 
more  inclined  to  accuse   him  of  self-deception  when  he 
asserts  that  he  did  not  mean  them  to  be  popular ;  but  he 
took  sure  means  to  prevent  them  from  being  so.     Marino 
Faliero,    in   particular,    was    pronounced   by    Dr.    John 
Watkins — old  Grobius   himself — "  to   be   the  didlest  of 
dull  plays;"  and  even  the  warmest  admirers  of  the  poet 
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had  to  confess  that  the  style  was  cumbroua.  The  story 
may  be  true,  but  it  is  none  the  less  uunatunil.  Tlio 
charactera  are  comparatively  commonplace,  the  women 
especially  being  mere  shadows  ;  the  motion  is  slow  ;  and 
tlie  inevitable  passages  of  fine  writing  ore,  as  the  extolled 
solUoquy  of  Lioni,  rather  rhetorical  than  imaginative. 
The  speeches  of  the  Doge  are  solemn,  but  prolix,  if  not 
ostentatious,  and — pi-rhaps  the  vital  defect — his  cause 
faUs  to  enlist  our  sympathies.  Artistically,  this  jilay  was 
Byron's  most  elaborate  attempt  to  revive  the  unities  and 
other  restrictions  of  the  severe  style,  which,  when  he  wrote, 
had  been  "  vanquished  in  literature."  "  I  am  persuaded," 
he  writes  in  the  preface,  "  that  a  great  tragedy  is  not  to 
be  produced  by  following  tlio  old  dramatists,  who  are  full 
of  faulta,  but  by  producing  regular  Llrain.i.s  like  'he  Greekb." 
He  forgets  that  the  statement  in  the  mouth  of  a  Greek 
dramatist  that  his  phiy  was  not  intended  for  the  stage, 
would  have  been  a  confession  of  failure  ;  and  that 
AristoUe  had  admitted  that  even  the  Deity  could  not 
make  the  Past  present.  The  ethical  motives  of  Faliero 
are,  lirst,  the  cry  for  vengeance — the  feeling  of  affronted 
or  unsatiated  pride — that  runs  tlirougli  so  much  of  tlie 
Kuthor's  writing,  and  second,  the  enthusiasm  for  public 
ends,  which  was  beginning  to  possess  him.  The  fol- 
lowing lines  have  been  pointed  out  as  emlxxlyinR  some  of 
Byron's  spirit  of  protest  against  the  mere  selfish  "  greasy 
domesticity  "  of  the  Georgian  era  : — 

I.  Bka.  Sach  tioa  ore  not 

For  tUoBe  who  are  railed  to  the  high  deatiiiiea 
Which  purify  corrupted  ooiumonwoaltbH  : 
We  muat  forget  all  feelings  save  the  one. 
Wo  mngt  resign  all  passiona  save  our  purpose, 
We  must  behold  no  object  gave  oar  country. 
And  only  look  on  death  as  bcaatifnl 


So  that  the  SBorifiue  Mcend  to  heaven, 
And  draw  down  flxiedom  on  her  eTermore. 

CaIi.       But  if  we  fttil —  ? 

1.  Ber.  Tliey  never  fail  who  die 

In  a  great  caase  :  the  blut'k  may  suak  their  gore  ; 
Thpir  bonds  may  sodden  in  the  «un  ;  their  limbs 
Bo  strung  to  oity  gates  and  cautle  walls. 
Bat  still  their  iptrit  wallu  abroad. 

— a  pnsaage  whicli,  afUr  his  wont,  ho  spoils  by  platitmlea 
about  tlio  precisian  Unitus,  who  certiiinly  Aid  not  give 
liome  liberty. 

Byron'3  other  Venetian  Drama,  tho  Two  Foecari, 
cotnposeil  at  Ravt'iuui,  between  the  Uth  of  June  and  the 
1 0th  of  July,  1821,  and  published  in  the  following 
Docomber,  is  another  rocord  of  the  same  failure  and  the 
sjiino  mortification,  due  to  thi>  same  causea.  In  this  play, 
as  .Jetfrey  points  out,  the  ])rPS«rralion  of  the  unities  had  a 
atill  more  disastrous  ellect.  The  author's  determination 
tfl  avoid  i-aiit  did  not  hinder  his  frequently  adopting;  an 
iuHuted  stylo ;  while  professing  to  follow  the  ancient 
rules,  he  forgets  the  warning  of  Horace  so  fai-  aa  to  per- 
mit the  {»roans  of  the  tortured  Foscnri  to  be  heard  on  the 
stage.  The  declnmatiouH  of  Marina  produce  no  effect  on 
tho  action,  and  the  vindictiveness  of  Loridano,  though 
effectively  pointed  in  the  dosing  words,  "  He  has  paid 
nic,"  ia  not  rendered  int^rerting,  either  by  a  well  ostah- 
lished  iiijury,  or  by  any  trace  of  lago's  subtle  genius. 

In  the  same  volume  appeared  Sarilanapalii«,  written  in 
tho  previous  May,  and  dedicat<'d  to  tJoetho.  In  this 
play,  which  marks  the  author's  last  revereion  to  the  East, 
we  are  more  arrested  by  the  majesty  of  the  theme — 

Thirteen  hundred  years 
Of  em{)ire  endini;  like  a  ghepheid'i  taJe, — 

by   the  grandeur  of  aoiue  of  the  passages,  and  by 
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clevelopment  of  the  chief  character,  macle  more  vivid  by 
its  being  distinctly  autobiographical.  Sardanapalus  him- 
self is  Harold,  raised  "  high  oa  a  throne,"  uud  rousing 
himself  at  the  close  from  a  life  of  eiTHiuinate  lethargy. 
Myrrha  has  been  often  identified  witli  L(i  Guiccioli,  and 
the  hero's  relation  to  his  Queen  Zuriiia  compared  With 
tliat  of  the  poet  to  his  wife ;  but  in  his  portrait  of 
the  former  the  author's  defective  capacity  to  represent 
national  cluiracter  is  manifest :  Myrrha  is  only  another 
Gulnaro,  Medora,  or  Zuleika.  In  the  domestic  play  of 
Wcnitn- — completed  at  Pisa  in  JanuHry,  1822,  and  pub- 
lished in  November,  there  is  no  merit  either  of  plan  or 
execution  ;  for  the  plot  is  taken,  with  little  change,  from 
"  The  German's  Tale,"  written  by  Harritft  Lee,  and  the 
treatment  is  throughout  prosaic.  Byron  was  never  a 
master  of  blank  verse  ;  but  Werner,  his  sole  success  on 
tlie  modern  British  stage,  is  written  in  a  style  fairly 
parodied  by  Camjibell,  when  he  cut  part  of  the  author's 
preface  into  lines,  and  pronounced  them  as  goo<l  as  any 
in  the  play. 

The  Deformed  TS-antfonned,  another  adaptation,  suggested 
by  a  forgotten  novel  called  The  Three  Brathern,  with  remi- 
niscences of  Faimt,  and  possibly  of  Scott's  Black  Dwarf, 
wu  begun  at  Pisa  in  1821,  but  not  published  till  January, 
1824.  Tliia  fragment  owes  its  interest  to  the  bitter  in- 
fusion of  personal  feeling  in  the  first  scene,  and  its  occa- 
sional charm  to  the  march  of  some  of  the  lines,  especially 
those  describing  the  Bourbon's  advance  on  Rome ;  but  the 
effect  of  the  magical  element  is  killed  by  previous  parallels, 
while  the  story  is  chaotic  and  absui-d.  The  Deformed 
Trantformed  bears  somewhat  the  same  relation  to  Manfred 
as  Heaven  and  Earth — an  occasionally  graphic  dream  of 
the  world  before  the  Deluge,  written  October,   1821,  and 
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iasoed  kbont  the  same  time  as  Moore's  Loves  of  the  Angels, 
on  ft  similar  theme — does  to  Cain.  The  last  named,  begun 
in  July,  and  finiahod  at  Ravenna  iu  September,  is  the 
author's  highest  contrihution  to  the  metaiihysical  poetry 
of  the  century.  In  Coin  Byron  grapples  with  the 
perplexities  of  a  belitf  which  he  never  either  accepted  or 
rejected,  and  with  the  yet  deeper  problems  of  life  and 
death,  of  good  and  ill.  In  dealing  with  those  his  position 
is  not  that  of  one  justifying  the  ways  of  God  to  man — 
though  he  somewhat  di-singenuoualy  appeals  to  Milton  in 
his  defence — nor  that  of  the  definite  antagonism  of  Queen 
Mat.  The  distinction  in  this  respect  between  Byron  and 
Shelley  cannot  be  over-emphasized.  The  latter  had  a  firm 
faith  other  than  that  commonly  called  Christian.  The 
former  was,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  a  sceptic,  beset 
with  doubts,  and  seeking  for  a  solution  which  he  never 
found,  shifting  in  his  expression  of  them  with  every  change 
of  a  fickle  and  inconsistent  tempiorament.  The  atmosphere 
of  Cain  is  almost  wholly  negative  ;  for  under  the  guise  of 
a  drama,  which  w  mainly  a  dialogue  between  two  halves 
of  his  mind,  the  author  appears  to  sweep  aside  with 
something  approaching  to  disdain  the  answers  of  a  blindly 
accepted  tradition,  or  of  a  Bj^periicial  optimism,  e.g. — 


Cain.  Then  my  father's  God  did  well 

WTieo  ho  prohibited  the  fatal  tree. 
Lccirsft.  Bat  had  done  bettor  Id  not  planting  it. 


d 


Again,  a  kid,  after  suffering  agonies  from  the  stiog  of  a 
reptile,  is  restored  by  antidotes — 

Behold,  my  son  !  said  Adam,  how  from  evil 

Spring  good ! 
LuciTIB.  What  didst  thou  answer  ? 

Cuv.  Nothing;  for 

Ee  ia  my  <&ther ;  but  I  tboaght,  that  'twere 
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A  bettpr  portion  Tor  tlie  animal 
Never  to  bare  been  etnog  at.  all. 

This  rebellious  nature  naturally  yields  to  the  argiimcnts 
of  Lucifer,  a  spirit  in  which  much  of  the  grandeur  i>f 
Milton'ff  Satan  is  added  to  the  subtlety  of  Mephistopheles. 
In  the  first  scene  Cain  is  introduced,  rebelling  against 
toils  imposed  on  him  by  an  offence  committed  before 
he  was  bom, — "I  sought  not  to  be  boni"— the  an- 
swer, that  toil  ifl  a  good,  being  precluded  by  ita  aulhori- 
tfttive  representation  as  a  punishment ;  in  which  mootl 
he  is  confirmed  by  the  entrance  and  reasonings  of  the 
Tempter,  who  identities  the  Deity  with  Seva  the  De- 
stroyer, hints  at  the  dreadful  visitation  of  the  yet  uii- 
tasted  death  ;  when  Adah,  entering,  takes  liira  at  first 
for  an  angel,  and  then  recognizes  him  as  a  fiend.  Her 
invocation  to  Eve,  and  comjmrisou  of  the  "  heedless, 
harmless,  wantonness  of  bliss  "  in  Eden,  to  the  later  lot 
of  those  girt  about  with  demons  from  whose  fascination 
they  cannot  fly,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  in  tlie  drama ; 
OS  is  the  line  put  into  the  nioutli  of  the  ptwl's  most 
beantiftil  female  character,  to  show  that  God  cannot  be 
alone, — 

What  else  can  joy  be,  bnt  diffusing  joy  ? 

Her  subsequent  contrast  of  Lucifer  with  the  other 
nngela  is  more  after  the  style  of  Shelley  than  anything 
else  in  Byron — 

Aa  the  silent  snnny  moon, 
AH  light,  they  look  npon  us.    Bat  thoa  seemat 
Like  an  ethereal  night,  where  long  white  clouds 
Streak  the  deep  purple,  and  unnumber'd  stars 
Spangle  the  wonderful  mysterioas  vault 
With  things  that  look  as  ir  they  would  be  sons — 
So  beantifai,  nnnumber'd  and  endearing; 
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Not  dazzling,  and  yet  drawing  na  to  them, 
They  fill  my  eyes  with  tears,  and  so  dost  thoa. 
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The  flight  with  Lucifer,  iii  the  second  act,  in  the  abyss 
of  space  and  through  the  Hades  of  "  uncreated  night," 
with  the  vision  of  long-wrecked  worlds,  and  the  "  inter- 
minable gloomy  reiiltua 

Of  Bwiinniiog  shadows  and  enormous  shapes, 

— suggested,  as  the  author  tells  us,  bj  the  reading  of 
Cuvier — leaves  us  with  impressiooB  of  grandeur  and  deso- 
lation wliiiih  no  other  passages  of  English  poetry  can 
convey.  Loni  Byron  has  elsewhere  exhibited  more  versa- 
tility of  fancy  and  richness  of  illustration,  but  nowhere 
else  has  ho  so  nearly  "  struck  the  stars."  From  con- 
stellation to  constellation  the  pair  speed  on,  cleaving  the 
blue  with  mighty  wings,  but  finding  in  all  a  blank,  like 
tliat  in  Kichtcr's  wonderful  dream.  The  result  on  the 
mind  of  Cain  is  summed  in  the  lines  on  the  fatal  tree, — 

It  was  II  lying  tree — ^for  we  know  nothing ; 

At  least,  it  promited  knowledge  at  the  prtoe 

Of  death — bat  knowledft  still  t  but  what  hnovM  man  7 

A  more  modern  poet  answers,  after  Ixaiting  at  the  same 
iron  gates,  "  Behold,  wo  know  not  anything."  The  most 
beautiful  remaining  passage  is  Cain's  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion—what is  more  beautiful  to  him  than  all  that  he 
has  seen  in  the  "unimaginable  ether  "T — 

My  sister  Adah. — All  the  stars  of  heaven. 

The  deep  hlue  noon  of  night,  lit  by  an  orb 

Which  looks  a  spirit,  or  a  spirit's  world — 

The  hues  of  twilight — the  sun's  gorgeoaa  coming^ 

His  sotting  indescribable,  whicli  fills 

My  eyes  with  pleasant  tears  as  I  behold 

Him  sink,  and  feel  my  heart  flow  softly  with  him 

Along  that  western  paradise  of  clouds-— 
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The  forest  ehode — the  green  bough — the  bird's  Toice — 

The  resper  bird's,  which  seems  to  sing  of  lore. 

And  mingles  with  the  song  of  cherubim, 

As  the  day  closes  over  Eden's  walls  :^ 

All  these  are  nothing,  to  mj  eyes  and  heart, 

Like  Adah's  fuoe. 

Lucifer's  speech  at  the  cloao  of  the  act  is  perhaps  too 
Miltonic  to  hi  absolutely  original.  Returninj}  to  earth, 
■we  have  a  pastoral,  of  which  Sir  I^erton  Brydges  justly 
and  sufficiently  remarks,  "  The  censorious  may  say  what 
they  will,  but  there  are  speeches  iu  the  mouth  of  Cain 
and  Adah,  especially  regarding  their  child,  which  nothing 
in  English  poetry  but  the  '  wood-notes  wild  '  of  Shake- 
speare, ever  iijiuiUed."  Her  cry,  as  Cain  seems  tu  threaten 
the  infant,  followed  by  the  picture  of  his  bloom  and  joy, 
is  a  touch  of  perfect  pathos,  Tlien  come>i  the  interview 
with  the  pious  Abel,  who  is  amazed  at  the  lurid  light  in 
the  eyes  of  his  brother,  with  the  spheres  "  singing  in 
thunder  round  "  him — the  two  sacrifices,  the  murder,  the 
shriek  of  Zillah  — 

Father  I  Evo! 
Adah  !  Come  hither  !     Death  is  in  the  world  ; 

Cain's  rallying  from  stupor — 

I  am  awake  at  last — a  dreary  dream 
Had  madden 'd  mo, — but  he  shall  never  wake : 

the  curse  of  Eve ;  and  the  close — /uliotf  if  Kara  Sdjtpva — 

Cain.  Leare  me. 

Adah.  Why  all  have  left  theo. 

Caim.  And  wherefore  lingerest  thou  ?     Dost  thou  not  fear  ; 

AoAa.  I  fear 

Kothing,  except  to  leave  thee. 
•  •  •  •  • 

CAiX.  Eastward  from  Eden  will  we  take  our  way. 
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Adah.  Leave  !  thou  shalt  txi  my  gaido ;  and  may  oar  God 
Be  thine!    How  lot  ub  carry  forth  oar  children. 

Cain.  And  ha  who  lieth  there  waa  childless.  X 
Uavo  dried  thu  fuuntaiu  of  a  gentle  race. 
O  Abol! 

Adab.  Peace  bo  irith  him. 

Caim.  Bu'  with  m« .' 

Cain,  between  which  and  tho  Ceiici  lie*  the  award  of 
the  greatest  single  p«jrforuiance  in  dramatic  shape  of  our 
century,  raised  a  storm.  It  waa  published,  with  Sar- 
dumipilim  and  The  Tim  Fonairi  in  Docomber,  1821,  and 
the  critics  soon  gave  evidence  of  tho  truth  of  Elze'a 
remark — "  In  England  freedom  of  action  is  cramped  by 
tlio  want  of  fniedom  of  thought.  The  converse  is  the  case 
with  us  Germans  ;  freedom  of  thought  is  restricted  by  the 
want  of  free<lom  in  action.  To  us  this  scepticism  presents 
notliiiig  in  the  Iciist  fearful."  But  with  us  it  ap{>eared  as 
if  a  literary  Guy  Fawkes  had  been  detectud  in  tho  act 
of  blowing  up  luilf  the  cathedrals  and  all  tho  chapels 
of  the  country.  Tho  rage  of  in.sular  orthodoxy  was  in 
proportion  to  its  impotence.  Every  scribbler  with  » 
cassock  denounced  the  book  and  its  autliDr,  though  few 
attempted  to  answer  him.  The  hubbub  was  such  that 
Byron  wrote  to  Murray,  authorizing  him  to  disclaim  all 
responsibility,  and  offering  to  refund  the  payment  he  had 
received.  "  Say  that  both  you  and  Mr.  Gilford  remon- 
strated. I  will  come  to  England  to  stand  trial.  '  Me,  me, 
adsum  qui  foci,'" — and  much  to  the  same  effect.  Tho  book 
waa  pirated ;  and  on  the  publisher's  application  to  have 
an  injunction.  Lord  Eldon  refused  to  grant  it.  The 
majority  of  the  minor  reviewers  became  hysterical,  and 
Dr.  Watkins,  amid  much  almost  inarticulate  raving,  said 
tliat  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  had  gratefully  accepted 
the   dedication,  would  go   down  to  posterity  with   the 
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iMHiid  of  Cain  upun  liis  brow.  Several  evvn  of  the 
liigber  critics  took  flight.  Jeffrey,  while  prtiteciting  his 
appreciation  of  the  litoniry  merits  of  the  work,  lamented 
its  tendency  to  unsettle  liiith.  Jlr.  Ctimpbell  talked  of 
its  "  frightful  audacity."  Bishop  Heber  wrote  at  great 
length  to  ppive  tliat  its  spirit  was  more  dangerous  than 
tliat  of  ParidJiw  LimI— and  succeeded.  The  Qnartfrly 
b^uD  to  cool  towards  the  author.  Moore  wrote  to  him, 
that  Cain  was  "  wonderful,  terrible,  never  to  bo  foiyotteu," 
but  "  dreaded  and  deprecate<l  "  the  influence  of  .Shelley. 
Byrou  showed  the  letter  to  Shelley,  who  wrote  to  a 
common  friend  to  assure  Sir.  Mooro  that  he  hail  not 
the  lonallest  iiitiueucu  over  his  lordship  in  matters  of 
religion,  and  only  ■wished  he  had,  as  ho  would  "  employ 
it  to  eradicate  from  kia  great  miiul  the  dt'lnsions  of 
Christianity,  which  seem  poriHjtiully  to  n;cur,  and  to 
lie  in  ambush  for  the  hours  of  sickness  and  distress.'' 
Shelley  elsewhere  writes :  "  What  think  you  of  Lird 
B  's  last  volume  1  In  my  ojiiniou  it  contains  huer 
ixwtry  than  has  appeared  in  England  since  ParaJite 
Lout.  Cain  is  apocalyptic  ;  it  is  a  revelation  not  before 
communicated  to  man."  In  the  same  strain,  Scott  says 
of  the  author  of  the  "  grand  and  tremendous  drama : " 
"  He  has  certainly  matched  Milton  on  his  own  ground." 
The  worst  effect  of  those  attacks  appears  in  the  shifts 
to  -which  Byron  resorted  to  explain  himself, — to  be 
imputed,  however,  not  to  cowardice,  but  to  his  wavering 
habit  of  mind.  Great  writers  in  our  country  have  fre- 
quently stirred  difficult  questions  in  religion  and  life,  and 
then  seemed  to  be  half  scared,  like  Kouget  de  Lisle,  by  the 
reverberation  of  their  own  voices.  Shelley  almost  alone 
was  always  ready  to  declare,  "  I  meant  what  I  said,  and 
stiind  to  it." 
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Byron  having,  with  or  without  design,  arraigned  some  ' 
of  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  of  his  countrymen,  proceeded  in 
the  following  month  (Octol>er  1821)  to  conunit  an  outrage, 
yet  more  keenly  resented,  on  the  memory  of  their  tainted  j 
king,  the  iwittern  of  private  virtue  and  public  vice,  George 
III.     The  perpetration  of  this  occurred  in  the  course  of  ' 
the  last  of  his  numerous  literary  duels,  of  wliich  it  waa 
the  close.     That  Mr.   Southey  was  a  well-mwining  audi 
independent  man  of  letters,  there  can  he  no  doubt.     It] 
does  not  require  the  conclusive  testimony  of  tlie  esteemJ 
of  Savage  Liindor  to  compel  our  rcsi>ect  for  the  author  of 
the  Lift  of  Nelson,  and  the  o]Mjn-haudcd  friend  of  Cole- 
ridge ;  nor  is  it  any  disparagement  tlmt,  with  the  last- 
named  and  with  Wordsworth,  ho  in  middle  life  changedl 
his  jmlitical  and  other  opinions,     Itut  in  his  dealings  with 
Lord  Byron,  Southey  had  "  eaten  of  the  insane  root."     He 
attacked  a  ninn  of  incomparably  superior  powers,  for  whom  ' 
liis  utter  want  of  humour — save  in  its  comparatively  child- 
ish forms — made  liim  a  ludicrously  une<iual  mutch,  and 
paid  the  penalty  in  being  gibbeted  in  satires  that  will 
endure  with  the  huiguage.     The  strife,  which   K'ems  to 
have  begun  on  Byron's  leaving  England,  rose  to  its  height 
when   his   lordship,  in    the   humorous  observations  and 
serious  defence  of  his  character  against  "  the  Remarks  "  in 
Blackwood,  1819  (August),  accused  tlie  Laureate  of  apo- 
stasy, treason,  and  slander. 

In  1821,  when  the  latter  published  his  Vigion  of  Judg- 
ment — the  most  quaintly  preposterous  panegyric  ever 
penned — he  prefixed  to  it  a  long  explanatory  note,  in 
the  course  of  which  ho  characterizes  Don  Juan  as  a  "  mon- 
strous combination  of  horror  and  mockery,  lewdness  and 
impiety,"  regrets  that  it  has  not  been  brought  under  the 
lash    of  the   law,    salutes   the   writer    as    chief    of   the 
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Suhinic  school,  inspired  by  the  spiritB  of  Moloch  and 
I'lclial,  aud  refers  to  the  reiuorso  thnt  will  overtake'  liiin 
on  his  death-bed.  To  which  Jiyi'on,  inter  alia :  "  Mr. 
SoutLey,  with  a  cowardly  ferocity,  exults  over  the  antici- 
paleil  death-bod  repeutuuce  uf  the  ol'jects  of  his  dislike, 
and  indulges  hiiuself  in  a  jileasant '  Vision  of  Judgment,'  in 
prose,  as  well  as  verse,  full  of  impious  impudence.  Whiit 
Mr.  Southey'-s  sensations  or  ours  may  be  in  the  awful  nin- 
lueut  of  leaving  this  state  of  existence,  neither  he  nor  we 
can  pretend  to  decide.  In  common,  I  presume,  with  most 
men  of  any  l^'flection,  /  have  not  waited  fur  a  death-bed 
to  repent  of  umny  of  uiy  actions,  notwithatiinding  the 
•  diabolical  pride  '  which  this  pitiful  reuegado  in  his  ran- 
cour would  impute  to  those  who  suorn  him."  Tliia  digni- 
fied, though  trenchant,  rejoinder  would  have  been  un- 
answerable ;  but  the  writer  goes  an  to  charge  the  Laureate 
with  spreading  calumnies.  To  this  charge  Southey,  in 
January,  1822,  replies  M'ith  "a  direct  and  positive  ileuial," 
and  then  proceeds  to  talk  at  large  of  the  "  whip  aud 
branding  iron,"  "slaves  of  sensuality,"  "stones  from 
slings,"  "Goliahs,"  "public  panders,"  and  whatnot,  in  the 
manner  of  the  brave  days  of  old. 

•  In  February  Byron,  ha^Tng  seen  this  issaujt  in  the 
Courier,  writes  off  in  needless  heat,  "  I  have  got  Southey 's 
pretended  reply  ;  what  remains  t<i  be  done  is  to  call  liini 
out," — and  despatclies  a  cartel  of  mortal  defiance.  Jlr. 
Douglas  Kinnaird,  through  whom  this  was  sent,  judiciously 
suppressed  it,  and  the  author's  thirst  for  literary  blnod 
was  destined  to  remain  unquenched.  Meanwhile  he  had 
written  his  own  Vision  of  Jndtiment.  This  extraordinary 
work,  having  been  refused  by  both  Jlurray  and  Longman, 
appeared  in  1822  in  the  pages  of  the  Liberal.  It  passed 
the  bounds  of  British  endurance  ;  and  the  publisher,  Mr. 
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John  Hunt,  waa  prosecuted  and  fined   for   the  publica- 
tion. 

Readora  of  our  day  will  generally  admit  that  the  "  gouty 
liexamoters"  of  the  original  poem,  which  celebrates  the 
apotheosis  of  King  George  in  heaven,  are  much  more 
blasphemous  than  the  othtva  ri»ut  of  the  travesty,  which 
professes  to  narrate  the  dilliuulties  of  hia  getting  there. 
Byron's  Vmoti  of  Judgment  is  as  unmistakably  the  first 
of  parodies  as  the  Iliiid  is  the  first  of  epics,  or  the  Pit- 
ijrimn  Proffress  the  first  of  allegories.  In  execution  it  is 
almost  perfect.  Dim  Juan  is  in  scope  and  magnitude  a 
far  wider  work  ;  but  no  considerable  scries  of  stanzas  in 
Di'ii  Juan  are  so  free  from  serious  artistic  flaw.  Ifrom 
first  to  last,  every  epithet  hits  the  white  ;  every  line  that 
does  not  convulse  with  laughter  stings  or  lasbM.  It  rises 
to  greatness  by  the  fact  that,  underneath  all  its  lambent 
buffoonery,  it  is  aflame  with  righteoua  wraih.  Nowhere 
in  .such  space,  save  in  some  of  the  piose  of  IS  wijt,  is  tliore  in 
English  BO  much  scathing  satiis. 


CHAPTER  rX. 


1821—1823. 

PI8A — OBNOA DON    JCAN. 


TRON,  having  arrived  at  Piaa  with  his  troop  of  t-urriajji-s, 
boNM,  dogs,  fowls,  servants,  and  a  moiikt.'y,  suttluil  him.-HiIt' 
quietly  in  the  Palazzo  Lantninclii  lor  Itn  uioDths,  iiiter- 
niptetl  only  by  a  stijourn  of  six  weeks  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Leghorn.  His  life  in  the  old  feudal  buUdiii}; 
followed  in  the  main  the  tenour  of  his  life  at  Ravenno. 
Ho  rose  late,  received  visitors  in  the  afternoons,  played 
billiards,  redo  or  practised  with  his  pistols,  in  concert  with 
Shelley,  whom  he  refers  to  at  this  time  as  "  the  most  com- 
panionable man  under  thirty"  he  had  ever  met.  both 
poets  were  good  shots,  but  Byron  the  safest ;  for,  though 
his  hand  often  shook,  he  made  allowance  for  the  vibratioD, 
and  never  missed  his  mark.  On  one  occasion  he  set  up  a 
slender  cane,  and  at  twenty  paces  divided  it  with  his 
bullet.  The  early  part  of  the  evening  he  gave  to  a 
frugal  meal  and  the  society  of  La  Guiccioli — now 
apparently,  in  defiance  of  tho  statute  of  limitations, 
establislied  under  the  same  roof — and  then  sat  late  over 
his  verses.  He  was  disjiosed  to  bo  more  sociable  than  at 
Venice  or  Ravenna,  and  occasionaUy  entertained  strangers  ; 
but  his  intimate  ticqiiaintanceship  was  confined  to  Captain 
William:!  and    his  wiftt,    and   Shelley's   cousin,    Captain 
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Medwin.  The  latter  used  frequently  to  dine  and  sit  with 
Iris  host  till  tho  morning,  collecting  matcriiils  for  the  Con- 
versations which  he  afterwards  gave  to  the  world.  The 
value  of  these  reminiscences  is  impaired  by  the  fact  of 
their  recording,  as  serious  revelations,  the  absurd  conli- 
donccs  in  which  the  poet's  humour  for  mystihcation  van 
wont  to  indulge.  Another  of  the  group,  an  Irishman, 
called  Tiiafe,  ia  made,  in  his  Lordship's  correspondence  of 
the  period,  to  cut  a  somewhat  comical  figure.  The  luaster- 
passion  of  this  worthy  and  genial  fellow  was  to  get  a 
publisher  for  a  fair  commentary  on  Dante,  to  which  lie 
had  liniily  linked  a  very  bad  translation,  and  for  about 
six  months  Byron  pesters  Murray  with  constant  appeals 
to  satisfy  him  ;  e.g.  November  IC,  "  He  must  be  gratified, 
though  the  reviewers  will  make  him  suffer  more  tortures 
than  there  are  in  his  original."  March  6,  "He  will 
die  if  he  ia  not  published  ;  he  will  bo  damred  if  he 
is ;  but  that  he  don't  mind."  March  8,  "  I  make  it 
a  point  that  he  shall  be  in  print ;  it  will  make  tlie 
man  so  exuberantly  happy.  He  is  such  a  goud-iiaturL-d 
Christian  that  we  must  give  him  a  shove  through  tho 
press.  Besides,  lie  ha.s  had  another  fall  frnm  his  horse 
into  a  ditch."  Taafe,  whose  horsemanship  was  on  a  jiar 
with  his  poetry,  can  hardly  h&ve  been  consulted  as  to 
the  form  assumed  by  theae  appariMitly  fruitless  rei-oiu- 
mendatipiis,  so  characteristic  of  the  writer's  freijufut 
kindliness  and  constant  love  of  mischief  About  this 
time  Byron  received  a  letter  fri)m  Mr.  Shepherd,  a 
gentleman  in  Somersetshire,  referring  to  the  death  of 
his  wife,  among  whose  papers  he  had  found  the  record 
of  a  touching,  because  evidently  heart-felt,  prayer  for 
the  poet's  reformation,  conversion,  and  restored  peace 
of  mind,     To  this  letter  he  at  once  returned  an  answer, 
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marked  by  much  of  the  fine  feeling  of  his  best  mooda. 
Pisa,  Decembet  8:  "Sir,  I  have  received  your  letter.  I 
need  not  say  that  the  extract  which  it  contains  has 
affected  me,  because  it  would  imply  a  want  of  all  feeling 
to  have  raid  it  with  indifference.  .  .  .  Your  brief  and 
simple  picture  of  the  excellent  person,  whom  I  trust  you 
will  ajjain  meet,  cannot  bo  contemplated  without  the 
admiration  due  to  her  virtues  and  lier  pure  and  unpre- 
tending piety.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  met  with 
anything  so  unostentatiously  beautiful.  Indisputably, 
the  lirm  believers  in  the  Gospel  have  a  great  advantage 
overall  others — for  this  simple  reason,  that  if  true  they 
will  have  their  reward  hercal'tfir ;  and  if  there  be  no 
hercafler,  they  can  but  be  with  the  infidel  in  his  eternal 
sleep.  .  .  .  But  a  man's  creed  does  not  depend  upon 
himself:  who  can  say,  I  mi7/  believe  this,  that,  or  the 
other?  and  least  of  all  that  which  he  least  can  compre- 
hend. ...  I  can  assure  you  that  not  all  the  fame  which 
ever  cheated  humanity  into  higher  notions  of  its  own 
importance,  would  ever  weigh  in  my  mind  against  the 
pure  and  pious  interest  which  a  vu-tuoua  being  may  be 
pleased  to  take  in  my  behalf.  In  this  point  of  view  I 
would  not  exchange  the  prayer  of  the  deceased  in  my 
belialf  for  the  united  glory  of  Homer,  Ccesar,  and 
Napoleon." 

The  letter  to  Lady  Byron,  which  he  afterwards 
showed  to  Lady  Blessington,  must  have  borne  about 
the  same  date  ;  and  we  have  a  further  indication  of 
his  thoughts  reverting  homeward  in  an  ui^ent  request  to 
Murray — written  on  December  lOtb,  Ada'asi.vtlibirthday — 
to  send  his  daughter's  miniature.  After  its  arrival  nothing 
gate  him  greater  pleasure  than  to  be  told  of  its  strong 
likeness  to  himself.     In  the  course  of  the  same  month  an 
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event  occurred  which  strangely  illustrates  the  manners  of 
the  place,  and  the  character  of  the  ivro  poeta.  An  un- 
fortunate fanatic  having  taken  it  into  his  head  to  steal 
the  wafer-box  ont  of  a  church  at  Lucca,  and  being 
detected,  was,  in  accordance  with  the  ecclesiastical  law 
till  lately  maintained  against  sacrilege,  condemned  to 
be  burnt  nlivf.  Shelley,  who  believed  that  the  sentence 
woidd  rt-ally  be  carried  into  effect,  proposed  to  Byron  that 
they  should  gallop  oS'  together,  and  by  aid  of  their 
servants  rescue  by  force  the  intended  victim.  Byron, 
however,  preferred  in  the  first  place,  to  rely  on  diplo> 
macy  ;  some  vigorous  letters  passed  ;  iiltimately  a  repre- 
sentation, conveyed  by  Taafe  to  the  English  Ambassador, 
k-d  to  a  commutation  of  the  sentence,  and  the  man  was 
sent  to  the  galleys. 

The  Jaimary  of  1822  was  marked  by  the  addition  to 
the  small  circle  of  Captnin  E.  J.  Treltiwny,  the  famous  rover 
and  iRild  free-lance  (long  sole  survivor  of  the  remarkable 
group),  who  accompanied  Lord  Byron  to  Greece,  and  has 
recorded  a  variety  of  incidents  of  the  la.st  months  of  his 
life.  Trolawny,  who  appreciated  Shelley  with  an  in- 
tensity that  is  often  apt  to  be  exclusive,  saw,  or  has  re- 
ported, for  the  most  part  the  weiiker  side  of  Byron.  We 
are  constmined  to  accejtt  as  correct  the  eonjecturo  that  his 
judgment  was  biassed  by  their  rivalry  in  physical  prowess, 
and  the  political  difierenc«<a  which  afterwards  developed 
between  them.  Letters  to  hii  oM  corresponilents — to 
Scott  about  the  Wtiverlpyii,  to  Murray  about  the  Dramas, 
and  the  Vision  of  Judgmnnt,  and  Cain — make  up  almost 
the  sole  record  of  the  poet's  pursuits  during  the  five  follow- 
ing months.  On  February  6th  he  sent,  through  Mr.  Kin- 
naird,  the  challenge  to  Southey,  of  the  suppression  of  which 
he  was  not  aware  till  May  1 7.    The  same  letter  contains  a 
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sheaf  of  the  random  cynicisms,  as — ■"  Cash  is  virtue," 
"Money  is  f)ower ;  and  when  Socratea  said  he  knew  nothing, 
he  meant  he  had  not  a  drachma  " — by  which  he  sharpened 
the  shafts  of  his  assaiJiints.  A  little  later,  on  occasion  of 
the  death  of  Lady  Noel,  ho  expresses  himself  with  natural 
bitterness  on  hearing  that  she  had  in  her  will  recorded 
a  wish  against  his  daughter  Ada  seeing  liis  portrait.  In 
March  he  sat,  along  with  La  Guicoioli,  to  the  sculptor 
Bartolini.  On  the  24th,  when  the  company  were  on  one 
of  their  riding  excursions  outside  the  town,  a  half- 
drunken  dragoon  on  horseback  broke  througli  Ihem,  and 
by  accident  or  design  knocked  Shelley  from  his  seat. 
Byron,  pursuing  him  along  the  Lung'  Arno,  called  for 
Ilia  name,  and,  taking  him  for  an  otficer,  flung  his  glove. 
The  sound  of  the  fray  brought  the  servants  of  the 
Lanfranchi  to  the  door ;  and  one  of  them,  it  was  presumed — 
thongh  in  the  scuffle  everything  remained  uncertain — 
seriously  wounded  the  dragoon  in  the  side.  An  investi- 
gation ensued,  as  the  reault  of  which  the  Gambas  were 
altimately  exiled  from  Tuscany,  and  the  party  of  friends 
was  practicaJly  broken  up.  Shelley  and  his  wife,  with 
tlic  AVilliamses  and  Trclawny,  soon  after  settled  at  the 
Villa  Magni  at  Lerici  in  the  Gulf  of  Spezia.  Byron, 
with  the  Countess  and  lier  brother,  Rstabliahed  themselves 
in  the  Villa  Rossa  at  Monta  Nero,  a  suburV)  of  Leghorn, 
from  which  port  at  this  date  the  remains  of  Allegra  were 
conveyed  to  England. 

Among  the  incidents  of  this  residence  were,  the 
homage  paid  to  the  poet  by  a  party  of  Americans  ;  the 
painting  of  his  {wrtrait  (and  that  of  La  Guiccioli)  by 
the  artist  West,  who  has  left  a  pleasing  accomit  of  his 
visits;  Byron's  letter  making  inquiry  about  the  coun- 
try  of    Bolivar   (where   it   was    his    fancy    to   settle) ; 
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and  another  of  those  disturbances  by  which  he  seemed 
destined  to  be  harassed.  One  of  his  servants— among 
whom  were  unruly  spirits,  apparently  selected  with  a 
kind  of  CoTfuir  bravado, — had  made  an  assault  on  C'ount 
Pietro,  wounding  him  in  the  face.  Thb  outburst, 
though  followed  by  tears  and  penitence,  confirmed  the 
impression  of  the  Tuscan  police  that  the  whole  company 
were  dangerous,  and  made  the  Government  press  for  thi^ir 
departure.  In  the  midst  of  the  uproar,  there  suddenly 
apjieared  at  the  villa  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  with  his  wife  and 
six  children.  They  had  taken  passage  to  Genoa,  where 
they  were  received  by  Trelawny,  in  command  of  the 
"  Bolivar " — a  yacht  constructed  in  that  port  for  Lord 
Byion,  sijuultaneously  with  tlie  "  Don  Juan  "  for  Shelley. 
The  latter,  on  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  his  friends,  came 
to  meet  them  at  Leghorn,  and  went  with  them  to  Pisa. 
Early  in  July  they  were  all  established  on  the  Lung' 
Amo,  having  assigned  to  them  the  ground  floor  of  the 
palazzo. 

We  have  now  to  deal  briefly — amid  conflicting  assevera- 
tions it  is  hard  to  deal  fairly — with  the  last  of  the  vexa- 
tiously  controverted  episodes  which  need  perplex  our 
narrative.  Byron,  in  wishing  Moore  from  Kaveuna  a  merry 
Christmas  for  1820,  proposes  that  they  shall  embark  to- 
gether in  a  newspaper,  "  with  some  improvement  on 
the  plan  of  the  pi-osent  scoundrels,"  "  to  give  the  age 
some  new  lights  on  policy,  poesy,  biography,  criticism, 
morality,  theology,"  &c.  Jloore  absolutely  refusing  to 
entertain  the  idea,  Hunt's  name  was  brought  forward  in 
connexion  with  it,  during  the  visit  of  Shelley.  Shortly 
after  the  return  of  the  latter  to  Pisa,  he  writes  (August  26) 
to  Hunt,  stating  that  Byron  was  anxious  to  start  a 
periodical  work,  to  be  conducted  in  Italy,  and  had  pro- 
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posed  that  tbey  should  both  go  shares  in  the  concern,  on 
which  follow  some  suggestions  of  difliculties  about  uionuy. 
Nevertheless,  in  August,  1821,  he  presses  Hunt  to 
come.  Moore,  on  the  olhor  hand,  strongly  remon- 
strates against  the  project.  "  I  heard  some  days  ago  that 
Leigh  Hunt  was  (m  his  way  to  you  with  all  his  family ; 
and  the  idea  seems  to  be  that  you  and  he  and  Shelley  are 
to  conspire  togetlier  in  thu  Examiner.  I  deprHcate  sui'h 
a  plan  with  nil  my  might.  Partnerships  in  faiuu,  like 
tliose  in  trade,  make  the  strongest  party  answer  for  the 
rw(t.  I  tremble  even  for  you  with  such  a  bankrupt  Co,  I 
You  roust  stand  alone."  Shelley — who  had,  in  tlie  mean- 
time, given  his  bond  to  Uyrou  fcjr  an  advance  of  200/. 
towards  the  expenses  of  liis  friends,  besides  assisting  them 
himself  to  tlio  utmost  of  his  power — began,  shortly  before 
their  arrival,  to  exi)ress  gmvo  doubts  as  to  the  success  of 
the  alliance.  His  last  published  letter — written  .luly  ."Jth, 
1822 — after  they  bad  settled  at  Pisa,  is  full  of  forebod- 
ings.    On  the  tith  he  set  sail  in  the  "  Don  Juan  " — 


That  Mai  ajid  pprfidioiia  Imrk, 
Built  in  tb'  eulipio,  »di1  rigi^J  witb  cnrses  dork, 

and  was  overtaken  by  the  storm  in  vliich  ho  perished. 
Three  days  after,  Trelawny  rode  to  1'is.i,  and  told  Byron  of 
his  fears,  when  the  poet's  lips  quivered,  and  his  voice 
faltered.  On  tKe  22nd  of  July  the  bo^lics  of  Bhelley, 
Williams,  and  Vivian,  were  cast  ashore.  On  the  IGth 
August,  Hunt,  Kyron,  and  Trelawny  were  present  at 
the  terribly  weird  cremation,  which  they  have  all 
described.  At  a  later  date,  the  two  former  were  seized 
•with  a  fit  of  delirium  which  is  one  of  the  phases 
of  the  tension  of  grief.  Byron's  references  to  the  evejit 
are  expraesiona   less   of  the   loss   which  he  indubitably 
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felt,  than  of  liis  indignation  at  the  "  world's  wrong." 
"  Thus,"  he  writes,  "  there  is  another  man  gone,  about 
whom  the  world  was  ill-niituredly  and  iynumntly  and 
brutally  mistaken.  It  will,  pfirh.-vps,  do  him  justice  now, 
when  he  can  be  no  better  for  it."  Towards  the  end  of 
the  same  letter  the  spirit  of  his  dead  friend  seems  to 
inspire  the  sentence — ''  With  these  things  and  these 
feilluws  it  IB  necessary,  in  tlio  present  clash  of  philosophy 
and  tyranny,  to  throw  away  the  scabbard,  I  know  it  is 
against  (earful  odds,  hut  the  battle  must  be  fought." 

Meanwhile,  shortly  after  the  new  settlement  at  the 
LatilVanchi,  the  {irfiHirations  for  issuing  the  Libfrnl, 
edited  by  Leigh  Hunt  in  Italy,  and  jmblished  by  .John 
Hunt  in  London,  progiesaod.  The  first  numljcr,  which 
appeared  in  September,  was  introduced,  after  a  few  words 
of  preface,  by  the  Vision  of  Judgment,  with  the  signature 
QueveUo  Redivivus,  and  domed  by  ShcUcy's  translation 
of  the  "  May-Day  Night,"  in  Faust.  It  contained  be- 
sides, the  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  my  Grandmothers 
Revlerp,  an  indifferent  Florentine  story,  a  German  apo- 
logue, and  a  gossiping  account  of  Pisa,  presumably  by 
Hunt.  Three  others  followed,  containing  Byron's  Heaven 
and  Earth,  bis  tra|^lation  of  the  Morgante  Maggiore,  and 
The  Blius — a  very  slight,  if  not  silly,  satire  on  literary 
ladies  ;  some  of  Shelley's  posthumous  minor  poems,  among 
them  "  I  arise  from  dreams  of  thee,"  and  a  few  of  Hazlitt's 
essays,  including,  however,  none  of  his  best.  Leigh  Hunt 
himself  wmte  most  of  the  rest,  one  of  his  contributions 
being  a  palpable  imitation  of  Don  Juan,  entitled  the  Book 
of  Beginningg,  but  Jie  confesses  that  owing  to  his  weak 
health  and  low  spirits  at  the  time,  none  of  these  did 
justice  to  his  ability  ;  nml  the  general  manner  of  the 
magazine  being  iiisulliciuuiiy   vigorous  to  carry  off  the 
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frequent  eccentricity  of  its  inattur,  the  prejudices  sfjainst 
it  prevailty],  oiid  thu  enterprise  came  to  au  end.  Part- 
iiers  in  failing  concerns  are  apt  to  dispute ;  in  this 
instance  the  unpleasantness  which  arose  at  the  time 
rankled  in  the  mind  of  the  survivor,  and  gave  rise 
to  his  singularly  tasteless  and  injudicious  hook — a  jjcr- 
formance  which  can  bo  only  in  part  coudinied  by  the 
fiict  of  Hunt's  afterwards  expressing  regret,  and  practi- 
cally withdrawing  it  He  represents  himself  throughout 
as  a  much-injured  man,  lured  to  Italy  by  misrepresenta- 
tions, that  he  might  give  the  aid  of  his  journalistic  expe- 
rience and  undeniable  talents  to  the  advancement  of  a 
mercenary  entcqiriso,  and  that  when  it  failed  ho  was  de- 
spised, insulted,  and  rejected.  Byron,  on  the  other  hand, 
deckrvs,  "  Tho  Hunts  pressed  me  to  engage  in  this  work, 
and  in  an  evil  hour  I  consented ; "  and  his  subsequent 
action  in  the  matter,  if  not  always  gentle  never  unjust, 
goes  to  verify  bis  statements  in  the  letters  of  the  period. 
"  1  am  afraid,"  ho  writes  from  Genoa,  Oct.  9,  1822, 
"  tho  journal  is  a  bul  business.  I  have  done  all  I  can 
for  Leigh  Hunt  since  he  came  here  ;  but  it  is  almost  usi^ 
less.  His  wife  is  ill,  his  six  children  not  very  tractable, 
and  in  the  affairs  of  this  world  he  himself  is  a  child." 
Later  he  says  to  Murray,  "You  and  your  friends,  by 
your  injudicious  rudeness,  cement  a  connexion  which  you 
strove  to  prevent,  and  whidi,  had  the  Hunts  prospered, 
would  not  in  all  probability  have  continued.  As  it  is  .  .  . 
I  can't  leave  them  among  the  breakers."  On  February 
20th  we  have,  liis  last  word  on  the  subject,  to  the  same 
effect. 

In  the  following  sentences,  iloore  seems  to  give  a 
fair  statement  of  the  motives  which  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  unfortunate  joum;il  • — "The  chief  induce- 
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tnents  on  tlip  part  of  Lord  Byron  to  this  unworthy  alliance 
were,  in  the  Hrst  place,  a  wish  to  second  the  kind  views  of  1 
his  friend  Shellny  in  inviting;  Mr.  Hunt  to  Italy ;  and  in  j 
the  nyxt,   a  dtsire  to  avail  himself  of  the  aid  of  one  so  j 
experienced  as  an  editor  in  the  favourite  object  he  has  so  j 
long  contemplated  of  a  periodical  work  in  which   all  the] 
offspring  of  his  genius  mi^'ht  be  received  as  tliey  sprung] 
to  light."     For  the  lu'ciimpli.^hnii'nt  of  this  purpose  Mr. 
Leigh  Hunt  was  a  singularly  ill-chosen  associate.     A  man 
of  Kadical  opinions  on  all  matters,  not  only  of  religion  hut  I 
of  society — opinions  which  he  aaiuircd  iiiul  held  easily  but 
firmly — could  never  recognize  the  propriety  of  the  claim 
to  deference  which  "the  noble  poet"  was  always  too  eager 
to   assert,  and  was   inclined   to  take  liberties  which  his 
patron  perhaps  superciliously  repelled.   Mrs.  Hunt  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  a  very  judicious  person.    "Trelawny 
here,"  said  Dyron  jocularly,  "  has  been  speaking  against 
my  morals."     "  Ii  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of  them," 
she  replied.     Mr.  Hunt,  by  his  own  admission,  ha<l  "pecu- 
liar notions  on  the  subject  of  money."     Byron,  on  his  part, 
was  delenuined  not  to  bo  "put  upon,"  and  doled  out  through  j 
his  steward  stated  allowances  to  Hunt,  who  says  that  onlyi 
"  stem  necessity  and  a  large  family  "  induced  him  to  accept 
them.     Hunt's  expression  that  the  200/.  was,  i»  the.  Jirit 
ivxtinice,  a  debt  to  Shelley,  poinU  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  remitted  on  that  poet's  death,     Besides  this,   Byron 
maintained  the  family  till  they  left  Genoa  for  Florence 
in  1823,  and  defrayed  up  to  that  date  all  their  expenses,  ^ 
He  gave  his  contributions  to  the  Liberal  gratis ;  and, 
again  by  Hunt's  own  confession,  left  to  him  and  his  bro- 
ther the  profits  of  the  prnprietorship.     According  to  Mr. 
(ialt    "The   whole   extent  of    the  pecuniary  obligation 
appears  not  to  Iwve  exceeded  500/.  ;  but,  little  or  great, 
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the  manner  iu  which  it  was  recollected  reflects  no  credit 
either  on  the  head  or  heart  of  the  debtor." 

Of  the  wenknesse*  on  which  the  writer — bent  on  verifying 
Pope's  liuea  on  Atoesa — from  his  vantage  in  the  ground- 
floor,  was  enabled  to  dilate, many  are  but  slightly  magnitied. 
We  are  told  for  instance,  in  very  many  woiils,  that  Ityroii 
clung  to  the  i>rivilege8  of  his  rank  while  wishing  to  seem 
above  them  ;  that  he  had  a  small  library,  and  was  a 
one-sided  critic ;  that  Bayle  and  Gibbon  supph'ed  him 
witli  the  learning  lie  had  left  at  school  ;  that,  being  a 
good  rider  with  a  graceful  sejit,  ho  liked  to  be  told  of  it ; 
that  he  showed  letters  he  ought  not  to  huve  shown  ; 
that  he  pretended  to  think  worse  of  Wordsworth  than 
he  did  ;  that  he  knew  little  of  art  or  music,  adored 
Rossini,  and  called  liubens  a  dauber ;  that,  though  he 
wrote  Don  Jtian  under  gin  and  water,  he  had  not  a 
strong  liead,  &c.,  &c.  It  is  true,  but  not  new.  But 
when  Hunt  proceeds  to  say  that  Byron  had  no  sentiment ; 
that  La  Guiccioli  did  not  really  caro  much  about  him ; 
that  lie  admired  Gifford  because  he  was  a  sycophant,  and 
Scott  because  ho  loved  a  lord ;  that  he  had  no  heart  for 
anything  except  a  feverish  notoriety  ;  that  he  was  a  miser 
from  his  birth,  and  had  "  as  little  regard  for  liberty  as 
Allieri,"—  it  is  new  enough,  but  it  is  nmnifcstly  not  true. 
Hunt's  book,  which  begins  with  a  caricature  on  the  frontis- 
piece, and  is  inspired  in  the  main  l>y  unchnritablenass, 
yet  contains  here  and  there  gleams  of  a  deeper  insight 
than  we  find  in  all  the  volumes  of  Moore — an  insight, 
which,  in  spite  of  his  irritated  egotism,  is  the  mark  of  a 
man  witli  the  instincts  of  a  poet,  with  some  cosmopolitan 
sympthies,  and  a  courage  on  occasion  to  avow  them  at 
any  risk.  "Lord  Byron,"  he  says  truly,  "has  lieen  too 
much  admired  by  the  English  because  he  was  sulky  and 
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wilful,  and  reflected  in  his  own  jiereon  their  love  of 
dictation  and  excitement.  They  owe  his  memory  a  greater 
regard,  and  would  do  it  much  greattr  honour  if  they 
a»liiiiri'd  liiui  for  ktting  tlicm  know  they  were  not  so  per- 
fect a  nation  as  they  supposed  themselves,  and  that 
they  might  take  aa  well  as  give  lessons  of  humanity, 
by  a  candid  comparison  of  notea  with  civilization  at 
large." 

In  July,  when  at  Leghorn,  the  Gamlias  received  orders 
to  leave  Tuscany ;  and  on  his  return  to  Pisa,  Byron,  being 
persecuted  by  llio  jicilice,  began  to  prepare  for  another 
change.  After  entertaining  projects  about  Greece,  America, 
and  Switzerland  —  Trelawny  undertaking  to  have  the 
"  Bolivjir"  conveyed  over  the  Alps  to  the  Lake  of  CiBnova — 
he  decided  on  following  his  friends  to  Genoa.  He  left  in 
September  with  La  Guiccioli,  passed  by  Lerici  and  Sestri, 
and  then  fur  tlii'  ten  reniainiiig  months  of  his  Italian  life 
took  up  hisquarlers  ut  Albaro,abotita  mile  to  the  eastof  the 
city,  in  the  Villa  iSaluziio,  which  Mis.  Shelley  had  procured 
for  him  and  his  party.  She  herself  settled  with  the  Hunts 
—  whotnivelled  about  the  same  time,at  Byron's  expense,  but 
in  their  own  company — in  the  neighbouring  Casa  Negroto. 
Not  far  olf,  Mr.  Savage  Landor  was  in  possession  of  the 
(^asa  Pnlliivicini,  but  there  was  little  intercourae  between 
the  three.  Landor  and  KyTo;i,  in  many  respects  more 
akin  than  any  other  two  Englishmen  of  their  age, 
were  always  separated  by  an  unhappy  bar  or  intervening 
mist.  The  only  family  with  whom  the  poet  maintained 
any  degree  of  iiitimaty  was  that  of  the  Earl  of  Blessington, 
consisting  of  the  Earl  himself — a  gouty  old  gentleman, 
with  stories  about  liim  of  the  past — the  Countess,  and 
her  sister,  Mis«  Power,  and  the  "cupidon  decljaine," 
the   Anglo-French    Count  Alfred  d'Oi'say — who  were  to 
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Utke  part  in  stories  of  the  future.  In  the  spring  of  1823, 
Hyron  persiiailml  them  to  occupy  the  Villa  Paradiso,  ami 
wiis  accustomed  to  accompany  them  frn|uently  on  horse- 
biick  excursions  along  the  coast  to  their  favourite  Xervi. 
It  has  been  said  that  Lady  Blessington's  Con rernat ions 
trith  Li)ril  Bi/rnu  are,  aa  regards  trustworthiness,  on  a  par 
with  Landor's  Inuujimtry  Conversutiunts.  Lot  this  be 
80,  they  are  Btill  of  interest  on  points  of  fact  which 
it  must  have  been  easier  to  record  than  to  imagine. 
However  adorned,  or  the  reverse,  by  the  fancies  of  it 
habitual  novelist,  they  convey  the  impressions  of  a  good- 
humoured,  lively,  and  fascinating  woman,  derived  from 
a  more  or  less  intiiuat«  association  with  the  most  brilliant 
mail  of  the  age.  Of  liis  personal  appearance — a  matter 
of  which  she  was  a  pood  judge — we  have  the  follow- 
ing :  "  C»ne  of  Byron's  eyes  was  larger  than  the  other  ; 
his  nose  was  rather  thick,  w  he  was  best  seen  in 
profile ;  his  mouth  was  splendid,  and  his  scornful  ex- 
pression was  real,  not  affected  ;  but  a  sweet  smile 
often  broke  through  his  melancholy.  Tic  was  at  this 
time  very  pale  and  thin  (which  indicates  the  success 
of  his  regimen  of  reduction  since  leaving  Venice). 
His  hair  was  dark  brown,  licre  and  there  turning  grey. 
His  voice  was  harmonious,  cluar  and  low.  There  is  some 
gaucherie  in  his  walk,  from  his  attempts  to  conceal  his 
lameness.  Ada's  portrait  is  like  him,  and  he  is  pleased  at 
the  likeness,  but  hoped  she  would  not  turn  out  to  be  clever — 
at  any  events  not  poetical.  Ho  is  fond  of  gossip,  and  apt 
to  speak  slightingly  of  some  of  his  friends,  but  is  loyal  to 
others.  His  great  defect  is  flippancy, and  a  tot<d  want  of  self- 
possession."  The  narrator  also  dwells  on  his  horror  of  inter- 
viewers, by  whom  at  this  time  he  was  even  more  than  itsually 
beset     One  visitor  of  the  jwrind  ingenuously  observes — 
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"Certain  persons  will  ho  cliagrined  to  bear  that  Byron's 
mode  of  life  does  not  fiiniish  tlic  BriiiJlest  food  for  calumny." 
Another  says,  "  I  nevur  saw  a  uountonancG  more  composed 
and  still — I  might  even  add,  more  swe'st  and  prepossessing. 
But  Ilia  tamper  was  easily  ruffled  and  for  a  whole  day ; 
1)0  could  not  endure  the  ringing  of  bells,  britel  his 
neighbours  to  repress  their  noises,  and  failing,  retaliated 
by  surpiiasing  them ;  he  never  forgave  Colonel  Carr  for 
breaking  one  of  his  dog's  ribs,  thi>ugh  he  generally  for- 
gave injuries  without  forgetting  iheni.  He  hud  a  bad 
opinion  of  the  inertness  of  the  Genoese  ;  for  whatever  he 
himself  did  he  did  with  a  wi]l^'  toto  se  corpore  niiscuit,' 
and  was  wont  to  assume  a  sort  of  dictatorial  tone — as  if 
'  I  have  said  it,  and  it  must  be  so'  were  enough." 

From  these  waifs  and  strays  of  gossip  we  return  to  a 
subject  of  deeper  inti^rest.  The  Counters  of  Rlessington, 
with  natural  curiosity,  was  anxious  to  elicit  from  Byron 
some  light  on  the  mystery  of  hi.*!  domestic  affairs,  and 
renewed  the  attempt  previou.sly  made  by  Mndame  de 
Staiil,  to  induce  him  t«5  some  movement  toM*ards  a  re- 
concUifttion  with  his  wife.  His  reply  to  this  overture 
woa  to  show  her  a  letter  whicli  he  hud  written  to 
Lady  Byron  from  Pisa,  but  never  forwarded,  of  the 
tone  of  which  the  following  extracts  must  be  a  sufficient 
indication  : — "  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Aila's 
hair,  ....  1  also  thank  ynu  for  the  inscription  of  the 
date  and  name ;  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  I  believe 
they  are  the  only  two  or  three  words  of  your  hand- 
writing in  my  possession,  for  your  ■  letters  I  re- 
turned, and  except  tho  two  words — or  rather  the  one 
word  '  household  -  written  twice—  in  an  old  account 
book,  I  have  no  other.  Every  day  which  keeps  us 
Rsunder    should,   after  so  long    a   jieriod,    rather  soften 
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axa  mutual  feelings,  which  must  always  have  one  rally- 
iug.j>oint  lis  lon<;  as  our  child  exists.  We  both  made 
A  bitter  mistake,  but  now  it  is  over.  I  t'oueidered  our 
re-uniou  as  not  impossible  for  more  than  a  year 
after  the  separation,  but  tbeu  I  gave  np  the  hope. 
I  am  violent,  but  not  malignant  ;  lor  only  fresh  provoca- 
tions can  awaken  my  reBeiitnicnt  Kemembcr  that  if 
you  have  injured  me  in  aught,  this  forgiveness  is  some- 
thing, and  that  if  I  have  injured  you,  it  is  something 
more  still,  if  it  be  true,  as  moralists  assert,  that  tlie  most 
offending  are  the  least  forgiving."  ''  It  is  a  sf range  busi- 
ness," says  the  Countess,  about  Laily  BjTon.  "  When 
he  was  jiraising  her  mentid  and  personal  (pialificatioiis,  I 
asked  him  bow  all  that  he  now  said  ogretd  witli  ci-rtain 
i-arcasnis  supposed  to  be  a  reference  to  her  in  his  works. 
He  smiled,  shook  his  head,  and  said,  they  were  meant  to 
spite  and  vex  her,  when  he  was  wounded  and  irritated  at 
her  refusing  to  receive  or  answer  his  letters  ;  that  he  was 
sorry  he  had  written  tlieiu,  but  might  on  similar  pro- 
vocations recur  to  the  same  vengeance."  On  unollier 
occasion  he  said,  "  Tjidy  B.'s  first  idea  is  what  is  due 
to  herself  I  wish  she  thought  a  little  more  of  what 
is  due  to  others.  My  besetting  sin  is  a  want  of  that  self- 
r»'8p«<ct  whicli  she  has  in  excess.  When  I  have  broken 
out,  on  slight  provocation,  into  one  of  my  ungoverimble 
fits  of  rage,  her  calmness  piqueil  and  set-med  to  n^firoach 
me ;  it  gave  her  an  air  of  superiority  that  vexed  and 
increased  toy  mauraue  limneitr."  To  Lady  BJessiuglon 
as  to  every  one,  he  always  spoke  of  Mrs,  Leigh  with  the 
same  unwavering  admiration,  love,  and  respect 

"My  first  impressions  were  melancholy — my  poor  mother 
gave  them :  but  to  my  sister,  who,  invapuble  of  wrong  her- 
self, suspected  no  wrong  in  others,  I  own  the  little  good  of 
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which  I  COD  boast :  and  had  I  earlier  known  her  it  might 
have  influenced  my  destiny.  Augusta  was  to  nie  in  the 
huiir  of  neeil  a  towvr  of  strength.  Hor  atiection  wtiii  iny 
List  rallyiug-point,  and  is  now  the  only  briglit  spot  that  the 
horizon  of  England  olfers  to  my  view.  8lie  ha<ii  given  me 
such  good  a<l  vice — and  yet  hnding  nie  incapable  of  following 
it,  loved  and  jiitifd  mo  but  thu  more  because  I  was  erring." 
Similarly,  in  tlie  height  of  his  spleen,  writes  Leigh  Hunt — 
"  I  believe  there  did-  exist  one  peraou  to  whom  he  would 
have  been  generous,  if  she  pleaseil :  perliai)s  was  so.  At 
all  events,  he  left  tier  the  bulk  of  his  propoity,  and  always 
spoke  of  her  with  the  greatest  esteem.  This  was  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Leigh.  lie  tuld  mo  she  used  to  call  him  '  Baby 
Byron.'  It  was  easy  to  see  tlint  of  the  two  persons  she 
had  by  far  the  greater  judgment." 

Byron  having  laid  aside   Don  Juan  for  more  than  a 
year,    in    deference    to  La  Uuiix-ioli,    was  permitted    to 
resume  it  again,  in  July,  I8i!2,  on  a  promise  to  obeervej 
the   proprieties.     Cantos  vi. — xL    were  written   at  Pisa.  1 
Cantos  xii.— xvi.  at  Genoa,  in  1823.    These  latter  portions  ' 
of  the  poem  were  publish&l  by  John  Hunt.     His  other 
works  of  the  period  are  of  minor  consetpience.     The  Age 
of  Bronze  is  a  declamation,  rather  than  a  satire,  directed 
againxt  the    Convention   of  Cintra  and  the  Congress  of 
Verona,    especially    Lonl     Londonderry's    part    in    the 
Litter,  only  remarkable,  from  its  advice  to  the  GreekaiJ 
to  dread — 

The  false  frioDd  wane  tban  the  inrnriate  foe ; 

i.  e.  lo  prefer  the  claw  of  the  Tartar  savage  to  the  paternal 
hug  of  the  great  Bear — 

Better  ilill  toil  for  musters,  than  await. 
The  slave  of  sinrus,  before  n  BussiKn  gate. 
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In  the  Island — a  tale  of  the  mutiny  of  the  "  Bounty  " — 
he  revert*  to  the  manner  and  theme  of  his  old  romances, 
finding  a  new  aet-ne  in  the  I'licitic  for  tho  tfxen.'is«  of 
his  fancy.  In  this  piece  his  love  of  nautical  advciititru 
reapi)ears,  and  his  idealization  of  primitive  life,  caught 
from  Kousscau  and  ChatcaubriiimL  There  is  more 
repose  about  this  poem  than  in  any  of  the  author's  other 
compositions.  In  its  pages  the  sea  seems  to  plash  about 
rooks  and  cares  that  bask  under  a  southern  sun. 
'' '  Byron,  the  sorcerer,'  he  can  do  with  me  what  ho 
will,"  said  old  Dr.  Parr,  on  I'eading  it.  As  the  swan- 
song  of  the  poet's  sentimental  verse-,  it  has  a  ple<ksiug 
if  not  putlietic  calm.  During  the  last  years  in  Italy  he 
planned  an  epic  on  the  Conquest,  and  a  play  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Hannibal,  neither  of  whicli  was  executed. 

In  tlie  criticism  of  a  famous  w<irk  there  is  often  little 
left  to  do  but  to  criticise  thti  critics — to  bring  to  a  focus 
the  most  salient  things  that  have  been  said  about  it, 
to  eliminate  the  absurd  from  the  sensible,  the  discrimi- 
nating from  the  commoiipluce.  Don  Juan,  more  than  any 
of  its  precursors,  j»  Byron,  and  it  has  been  similarly 
handled.  The  early  cantos  were  ushered  into  the  world 
amid  a  chorus  of  mirigkvl  applause  ami  execration.  The 
minor  Reviews,  representing  middle-class  respecljiliility, 
were  generally  vituperative,  and  the  higher  authoritina  di- 
vided in  their  judgments.  The  BrilUh  Miignzhie  said  that 
"his  lordship  had  degraded  his  personal  character  by 
the  composition  ; "  the  London,  that  the  poem  was  "a 
satire  on  decency  ; "  tlie  Edinburgh  Munthlij,  that  it  was 
"  a  melancholy  spectacle  ; "  the  Eclnctir,  tliat  it  was  "  an 
ontrage  wortliy  of  detestation."  Bhichcood  declared 
that  the  author  was  "  brutally  outraging  all  the  best  feel- 
ings of  humanity."     Moore  characterizes  it  ns  "  ihe  most 
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painful  diapluy  of  the  versatility  of  genius  that  has  ever 
bt-en  left  for  succeeding  ages  to  wonder  at  or  deplore." 
Jeffrey  found  in  the  whole  composition  "  a  tendency  to 
destroy  all  belief  in  the  reality  of  virtue ;"  and  Dr.  John 
Watkina  classically  named  it  "  tjie  Odysaej'  of  Imniorality." 
"  Don  Juan  will  be  read,"  wrote  one  critic,  "  as  long  as 
satire,  wit,  mirth,  and  supi-eiue  excellence  sliidi  be  esteemed 
anions  men."  "Stick  to  Don  Juuii,"  exhorted  another ; 
*'  it  is  the  only  sincere  thing  yon  have  written,  and  it  will 
live  after  all  your  Hufohh  have  ceased  to  he  '  a  schoolgirl's 
tale,  the  wonder  of  an  Jionr.'  It  is  the  best  of  all  your 
works — the  most  spiritud,  the  most  straightforward,  the 
moat  interesting,  the  most  poetical."  "It  ia  a  work," 
said  Goethe,  "  full  of  soul,  hitterly  savage  in  its  mis- 
anthropy, exquisitely  delicate  in  its  tenderness."  Shelley 
confessed,  "  It  fulfils  in  a  certain  degree  what  I  have  long 
preached,  the  task  of  producing  something  whnlly  new  and 
relative  to  the  age,  and  yet  surpassingly  beautiful."  And 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  the  midst  of  a  hearty  panegj-ric  :  "  It 
has  the  variety  of  Shakespeare  himself.  Neither  CJiilJe 
Harold,  nor  the  niost  beautiful  of  Hyron's  earlier  tales, 
contidn  more  extjuiRite  poetry  than  is  to  he  found  scattered 
through  the  cantos  of  Don  Jitaii,  amidst  verses  which 
the  author  seems  to  have  thrown  fmm  laim  witli  an  eflbrt 
as  spontaneous  a,s  that  of  a  tree  resigning  its  leaves." 

One  noticeable  feature  about  these  comments  is  their 
sincerity  :  .reviewing,  however  occasionally  one-sided,  had 
nr)t  then  sunk  to  be  the  mere  register  of  adverse  or  friendly 
cliques ;  and,  with  all  his  anxiety  for  its  verdict,  Byron 
never  solicited  the  favour  of  any  portion  of  the  presa 
Another  is.  the  fact  that  the  adverse  critics  missed  their 
mark.  They  had  !iot  learnt  to  say  of  a  book  of  which  they 
disapproved,  that  it  was  weak  or  dull  :   in   pronouncing 
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it  to  bo  vicious,  they  helped  to  promote  its  Bale ;  and  the 
most  decried  haa  heen  the  most  widely  read  of  the  author's 
works.  Many  of  the  readers  of  Don  Juan  have,  it  must 
be  confessed,  been  found  among  those  least  likely  to  admire 
in  it  what  is  most  admirable — who  have  been  attracted  by 
the  very  excesses  of  buftbonery,  violations  of  good  taste,  and 
occasionally  almost  vulgar  slang,  -which  disfigure  its  pages. 
Their  pitrouago  i»,  at  the  best,  of  no  more  value  than  that 
of  a  mob  gathered  by  a  showy  Shakespearian  revivitl,  and 
it  has  laid  the  volume  open  to  the  charge  of  being  lulaptetl 
"  laudari  ab  illaudatis."  But  the  welcome  of  the  work 
in  other  (juarters  is  as  indubitably  duo  to  higher  qualities. 
In  writing  Buh  Jmm,  Byron  attempted  something  that  had 
never  been  done  before,  and  his  genius  so  uhiuicd  with  his 
enterprise  that  it  need  never  be  done  again.  "  Down," 
cries  M.  Chosles,  "  with  the  imitators  who  did  their  beat 
to  make  his  name  ridiculous."  In  commenting  on  their 
failoie,  an  Athenaeum  critic  has  explained  tlie  pn^esta- 
blished  fitness  of  the  ottava  riuia — the  first  six  lines  of 
which  are  a  dance,  and  the  concluding  couplet  a  "  break- 
down " — for  the  mock-heroic.  Byron's  choice  of  this 
measure  may  have  been  sugge-itcd  by  Wlii.Htleeraft ;  but 
he  had  studied  its  cadence  in  Pnlci,  and  the  Nwrlle 
Giilanti  of  Casti,  to  whom  ho  is  indebted  for  other 
features  of  his  satire ;  and  he  added  ti>  what  has 
been  well  termed  its  characteristic  jauntiuesa,  by  his 
almost  constant  use  of  the  double  rhyme.  That  the 
otlnva  rima  is  out  of  place  in  consistently  {Mthetic 
poetry,  may  be  seen  from  its  obvious  misuse  in  Keats's 
Pd  of  Basil.  Many  writers,  fn  mi  Tonnant  and  Frere  to 
Moultrie,  have  employed  it  in  burlesijue  or  mere  society 
verse;  but  Byron  alone  haa  em]*loyed  it  triumphantly, 
for  ho  has  made  it  the  vehicle  of  thoughts  grave  as  well  as 
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gay,  of  "black  spirits  ami  white,  red  spirits  and  grey,"  of 
sparkling  fancy,  bitter  sarcasm,  and  teuder  uiemorios. 
He  lias  swept  into  tlie  pages  of  his  ])Oi.Tn  the  e\7)orienco 
of  thirty  years  of  a  Hfe  so  crowded  with  vituhty  that  our 
sense  of  the  plethora  of  power  which  it  exhibits  makes  us 
ready  to  condone  its  lapses.  Byron,  it  has  been  said, 
balances  himself  on  a  ladder  like  other  acrobats  ;  but 
alone,  like  the  Japanese  master  of  the  art,  he  all  the  while 
bears  on  his  shoulders  the  weiglit  of  a  man.  Much  of 
Dim  Juan  is  as  obnoxious  to  criticism  in  detail  as  his 
earlier  work  ;  it  has  every  mark  of  being  written  in  liot 
haste.  In  the  midst  of  the  moat  serious  pa.ssages  (e.  g.  the 
"Ave  Maria")  we  are  checked  in  our  course  by  bathos 
or  commonplace  and  thruwii  where  the  writer  did  not 
mean  to  throw  us :  hut  the  mocking  sjiirit  is  so  prevail- 
ingly present  that  we  arc  often  left  in  doubt  as  to  his 
design,  and  wbiit  is  in  Harold  an  outrage  is  in  this  case 
only  a  tiaw.  His  command  over  the  verse  itself  is  almost 
miraculous  :  he  glides  from  u.vtremo  to  extreme,  from 
punning  to  pathos,  from  n)clancholy  to  mad  merriment, 
sighing  or  laughing  by  the  way  at  his  readers  or  at  himself 
or  at  the  stitnzas.  Into  them  he  can  fling  anything  under 
the  sun,  from  a  doctor's  proscription  to  a  metaphysical 
theory. 

When  Ditihop  BerkoloT  said  there  viaa  no  matter, 
Anil  prured  it,  'Iivdk  ro  matter  what  be  °iiid, 

is  as  cogent  a  refutation  of  idealism  as  the  cumbrous  wit 
of  Scotch  logicians. 

The  popularity  of  the  arork  is  due  not  mainly  to  the 
verbal  skill  which  makea  it  rank  as  the  cleverest  of  English 
verse  compositions,  to  its  shoals  of  witticisms,  its  winged 
words,  telling  phmR<',s,  and  incomparable  transitions;  but 
to  the  fact  that  it  coutiaucs  to  address  a  large  ulass  who 
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ate  not  in  the  ordLnary  sense  of  the  word  lovers  of  poetry. 
Diin  Juuii  is  enii)hutically  tho  poem  of  intelligent  men  of 
niiilrllc  aye,  who  have  grown  weury  of  inero  seutinn.-ut, 
and  yet  rutiiin  enough  of  synifiathetic  feelinf»  to  destro 
at  times  to  recall  it.  .Such  minds,  crusted  like  Plato's 
Glaueus  with  the  world,  are  yet  pervious  to  appeals  to  the 
spirit  that  survives  beneath  the  dry  dust  amid  which 
they  move  ;  hut  oidy  at  rare  interval.^  can  they  accom- 
pany tho  pure  lyrist  "  singing  as  if  ho  woidd  never  be 
ohl,"  and  they  are  apt  to  turn  with  some  impatience  even 
from  R'lVifd  unit  Jiilivt  to  ll'intht  and  Machcfh.  To  them, 
on  tho  other  hand,  tho  hard  wit  of  Hadihras  is  e<[Ually 
tirosome,  and  more  distasteful ;  their  chosen  friend  is  the 
humourist  who,  inspired  by  a  subtle  percejition  of  the  con- 
tradictions of  life,  sees  matter  for  smiles  in  sorrow,  and  tears 
in  laugliter.  Byron  was  not,  in  the  highest  sense,  a  {^reat 
humourist ;  ho  does  not  blend  together  the  two  j^hases, 
as  they  are  blended  in  single  sentences  or  whole  chapters 
of  Sterne,  in  tho  AprU-suushine  of  Eichter,  or  in  Sartor 
Re^gartw ;  but  he  comes  near  to  produce  the  same  etfect 
by  his  unetpiaUed  power  of  alternating  them.  His 
wit  is  seldom  hunt,  never  dry,  for  it  is  moistened  by  tho 
constant  juxtaposition  of  sentiment  His  tenderness  is 
none  the  less  genuine  that  he  is  perjietually  jerking  it 
away — an  equally  favourite  fashion  with  Cirlyje, — as  if  he 
could  not  trust  himself  to  bo  siTious  for  fear  of  becoming 
sentimental ;  and.  in  recollection  of  his  frequent  exlvibitions 
of  uuatfucted  hysteria,  we  accept  his  own  confession — 

If  I  Inuf^h  at  any  mortal  tbiiig, 
'Tia  tliBl  I  may  not  weep, 

08  A  perfectly  sincere  comment  on  tho  most  sincere,  and 
therefore  in  many  respects  Jho  most  effectivo,  of  his  works. 
Ho  has,  afior  hia  way,  endeavoured  in  grave  proae  and 
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light  verse  to  do&nd  it  against  its  assuiLinta  ;  aaying,  "  In 
Dmi  Jiian  I  take  a  vicious  and  unprincipled  chnraeter,  and 
lead  him  through  those  ranks  of  society  whose  accotuptiah- 
ments  cover  aiid  cloak  their  vices,  and  paint  the  natural 
etfects  ;"  and  elsewhere,  that  he  means  to  make  his  scamp 
"end  as  a  menilMr  uf  llie  Society  for  tlie  Suppression  of 
Vice,  or  by  the  guillotine,  or  in  an  unhappy  marriage,"  It 
were  easy  to  dilute  on  the  fact  that  in  iiitfrproting  the 
pimises  of  the  satirist  into  the  l:jn{,'Utiye  of  the  moralist  we 
often  require  to  read  tliem  backwards  :  BjTon's  own  state- 
ment, '"  I  hate  a  motive,"  is,  however,  more  to  the  point : 

But  tlie  Taut  in  tbat  T  have  norhinf;  plaiiu'd, 
Unless  it  were  to  be  n  munieDt  merry — 
A  novel  word  in  niy  vomibalaiy. 

Dun  Juan  can  only  be  credited  with  a  text  in  the  soaac  in 
which  every  large  cxjierience,  of  its  own  accord,  con- 
veys its  lesson.  It  was  to  the  author  a  picture  of  the 
world  as  he  i<aw  it ;  and  it  is  to  us  a  mirror  in  which 
every  attribute  of  his  genius,  every  peculiarity  of  his 
nature,  is  reflected  without  distortion.  After  tlie  auda- 
cious though  brilliQut  opening,  and  the  unfortunately 
pungent  reference  to  the  poet's  domestic  atl'airs,  we  find  in 
the  famous  storm  (c.  ii.)  a  bewildering  epitome  of  his 
prevailing  manner.  Ilomo-sickness,  sea-sickness,  the 
terror  uf  the  terajiest,  "  wailing,  blasphemy,  devotion,"  the 
crash  of  the  wreck,  the  wild  farewell,  "  the  bubbling  cry 
of  some  strong  swimmer  in  his  agony,"  the  horrors  of 
famine,  the  tale  of  the  two  fathers,  the  beautiful  apparitioiu 
of  the  rainbow  and  the  birtl,  the  feast  on  Juan's  spaniel, 
his  reluctance  to  rline  on  "  his  pastor  and  his  master," 
the  coiisequeujes  of  eating  Pedrillo, — all  foUow^  each 
other  like  visions  in  the  phantasmagoria  of  a  nigbtmaie, 
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till  at  last  the  remnant  of  the  crew  are  drowned  by  a 
ridiculous  rhyme — 

Finding  no  place  for  thoir  Inndlnf;  better. 
They  ruu  tlie  bout  ulioro, — and  overaet  hor. 

Then  comes  the  episode  of  Haidee,  "a  long  low  island 
■ong  of  ancient  days,"  the  character  of  the  girl  herself 
being  like  a  thread  of  pure  gohi  rimniug  through  the  fabric 
of  its  surroundings,  motley  in  every  page  ;  e.g.,  after  the 
impassioned  close  of  the  "  Mes  of  Greece,"  we  have  the 
stanza: — 

Thus  sang,  or  would,  or  oould,  or  should,  have  auog, 

The  modern  Greek,  in  tolerable  verge  i 
If  not  like  Orpheus  quite,  when  Greece  was  young, 

Yet  in  those  days  he  might  have  done  maoh  worse — 

with  which  the  author  dashes  away  the  romance  of  the 
song,  and  then  launches  into  a  tirade  against  Bob 
Southey'a  epic  antl  Wonlswoith'a  i)edlar  poems.  This 
vein  exhausted,  we  come  to  tlie  "  Ave  Maria,"  one  of  the 
most  musical,  and  seemingly  heartfelt,  hymns  in  the 
language.  The  close  of  the  ocean  pastoral  (in  c.  iv.)  is  the 
last  of  pathetic  narrative  in  the  book  ;  but  the  same  fooling 
that  "  mourns  o'er  the  beauty  of  the  Cyclailes,"  often  re- 
emerges  in  sliorter  passages.  The  fifth  and  sixth  cantos, 
in  spite  of  tlie  glittering  sketch  of  Giilbcyaz,  and  the  fawn- 
like image  of  Dudu,  are  open  tn  the  charge  of  dilfuseness, 
and  tlie  character  of  Johnson  is  a  failure.  From  the 
seventh  to  the  tenth,  the  poem  decidedly  dips,  partly 
because  the  writer  had  never  been  in  Russia;  then  it 
again  rises,  and  shows  no  sign  of  falling  otf  to  the  end. 

No  part  of  the  work  lia*  morf^  suggestive  interest  or 
varied  power  than  some  of  the  latt-r  cantos,  in  which  .Juan 
is  whirled  through  the  vorlex  of  the  fashionable  life  which 
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Byron  knew  so  wull,  loved  bo  much,  and  at  last  esteemed 
so  little.  There  is  no  richer  piece  of  descriptive  writing 
in  his  works  than  that  of  Newstead  (in  c.  xiii.) ;  nor  is 
there  any  analysis  of  female  character  so  subtle  as  that 
of  the  Lady  Adeline.  Conjectures  as  to  the  originals  of 
imaginary  portraits,  are  generally  futile  ;  but  Miss  Mill- 
pond — not  Douna  Inez — is  obviously  Lady  Byron  ;  in 
Adeline  wo  may  suspect  that  at  Genoa  he  was  drawing 
from  the  life  in  the  Villa  Panuliso ;  while  Aui-oru  llaby 
seems  to  be  an  idealisation  of  La  Guiccioli : — 

Kiu'ly  ill  years,  aud  yet  more  iofantiiie 

III  figure,  she  iia  I  somelhing  of  aublimo 
In  oyeg,  which  sadly  ahone,  as  seraphs'  ghioe : 

All  youth  — bul  wilh  an  aspect  beyond  time; 
iladiant  and  grave — bm  pitying  man's  decline ; 

Mournful — but  mournful  of  another's  crime. 
She  louk'd  as  if  she  sac  by  Eden's  door, 
Aud  grieved  for  those  who  could  return  no  more. 

She  was  a  Catholic,  too,  sincere,  austere. 

As  far  as  her  own  geuilo  heiut  allow'd. 
And  dcein'd  that  falleu  worship  far  more  dear, 

Perhaps,  because  'twos  fallen  :   her  sires  were  proud 
Of  deeds  and  days,  when  they  hod  BH'd  the  ear 

Of  nations,  aud  had  never  bent  or  bow'd 
To  novel  powor ;  and,  as  she  was  tbe  last, 
She  held  her  old  faith  and  old  feeUngs  iaat. 

She  gazed  upon  a  world  she  scarcely  knew, 

Aa  seeking  not  tn  know  it ;  silent,  lone, 
As  grows  a  flower,  thus  quietly  she  grew, 

And  kept  her  heart  serene  within  its  zone. 

Constantly,  towards  the  close  of  the  work,  there  is  an 
echo  of  home  and  country,  a  half  involuntary  cry  after — 

The  love  of  higher  things  and  better  days  ; 

Th'  unbounded  hope,  and  hoavenly  ignorance 
Of  what,  is  call'd  the  world  und  the  world's  ways 
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III  the  coucluuing  sUinza  of  Ihu  lust  coiuploted  canto, 
be^i  lining — 

Betwoea  two  worlds  life  hovera  like  a  stax, 

'Twixt  uigUt  and  mam,  od  tbo  humoa'e  rerge — 

we  have  a  condensation  of  the  refrain  of  the  poet's  ])liilo- 
aophy  ;  but  the  luuiii  drift  of  the  later  books  is  a  satire  on 
London  society.  There  are  elemoats  in  a  great  city  which 
niay  be  wrought  into  aomelhing  nobler  than  eatii'e,  for  uD 
the  energies  of  the  age  are  conceatnitud  wliere  passion  is 
fiercest  and  thought  intensest,  amid  the  myriad  sights  and 
sounds  of  its  glare  and  gloom.  But  thn«e  scenes,  and  the 
actors  in  them,  are  apt  also  to  induce  the  frame  of  mind  in 
which  a  prose  satiriat  deseriljes  himsulf  o-s  reclining  under 
an  arcade  of  the  Pantlieou  ;  "  Not  the  I'antheon  by  the 
Piazza  Navona,  whore  the  immortal  gods  were  worshipped 
— the  iramortui  gods  now  dead  ;  but  the  Pitutbeon  in 
Oxford  Street.  Have  not  Solwyn,  and  Walpole,  and  Murch, 
and  Carlisle  figured  there  t  Has  not  Prince  Florizel 
flounced  through  the  hall  in  liis  rustling  domino,  and 
danced  there  in  powdered  splendour?  O  my  companions, 
I  have  drunk  many  a  Iwut  with  you,  and  alwaya  found 
'Vanitas  Vanit;itum'  written  on  the  bottom  of  the  pot." 
This  is  the  mind  in  vrhioh  Don  Juan  interprets  the  oni- 
verse,  and  paints  the  still  living  court  of  Florizel  and  his 
bulToons.  A  "  nondescript  and  ever  varying  rhyme" — 
"  a  versified  aurora  borealis,"  half  cynical,  lialf  Epicurean, 
it  takes  a  partial  though  a  subtle  view  of  tliat  microcosm 
on  stilts  called  the  groat  world.  It  compLtins  that  in  the 
days  of  old  "  men  made  the  manners — manners  now  make 
mea"     It  concludes — 


Good  compttny'a  a  chegK-bunrd,  there  are  kings, 

QueenH,  biahups,  knighla,  ruuka.  pawnii ;  tbe  world's  »  ganoe. 
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It  paaaes  from  a  reflection  on  "  the  cbrary  fuimua  of  all 
things  here  "  to  the  advice — 

Bnt  "carpo  diera,"  Juan,  "carpe,  carpe !  " 

To-morrow  sees  another  raceiu  gay 
And  traneieut,  and  devour'd  by  the  aame  harpy. 

"  Life's  a  poor  player,"  —tiion  play  out  the  play. 

It  was  the  natural  conclusion  of  the  foregone  stage  of 
Byron's  career.  Years  hail  given  him  power,  but  they 
were  years  in  which  his  energies  wuro  larjjely  vvusted. 
Self-indulgence  bad  not  petrihed  his  feeling,  hut  it  had 
thrown  wormwood  into  its  springs.  He  had  Jwimt  to 
look  on  existence  as  a  waUiing  shadow,  and  was  strong 
only  with  the  sti-ongth  of  a  sincere  despair. 

Through  life's  road,  bo  dim  and  dirty, 
I  have  dragg'd  to  three  and  thirty. 
What  hare  those  years  left  to  me  ? 
Kothing,  cioept  thirty-three. 

These  linos  are  the  summary  of  one  who  had  drained  the 
draught  of  pleasure  to  the  dregs  of  bitterness. 


CHAPTER  X. 


1821—1824. 

POLITICS — THE  CARBONARI — EXPEDITION  TO   GREECE — 
DEATH. 

In  leaving  Venice  for  Ravenna,  Byron  passed  from  the 
society  of  gondoliers  uud  successive  sultanas  to  a  com- 
paratively domestic  life,  with  a  mistress  who  at  least 
endeavoured  to  stimulate  some  of  hi*  higher  aspirutiona, 
and  smiled  upon  liis  wwiring  the  sword  along  with  the 
lyre.  In  the  laat  episode  of  his  constantly  chequered  and 
too  volu])tuouj8  career,  we  have  thtj  waking  of  Saniauapalus 
realized  in  the  transmutation  of  the  fantastical  Ilaruld 
into  a  practical  strategist,  financier,  and  soldier.  No  one 
_  ever  lived  who,  in  the  same  space,  more  thoroughly  ran 
the  gauntlet  of  existence.  Having  exhausted  all  other 
fiources  of  vitality  and  intoxication — travel,  gallantry,  and 
verse — it  remained  for  the  despairing  poet  to  become  a 
hero.  But  he  was  also  moved  by  n  public  passion,  the 
genuineness  of  whicli  there  is  no  reasonable  ground  to 
doubL  Like  Allicri  and  Rousseau,  he  had  taken  for  his 
motto,  "  I  am  of  the  opposition ; "  and,  as  Dante  under  a 
republic  called  for  a  monarchy,  Byron,  under  monarchies 
at  home  and  abroad,  called  for  a  commonwealth.  Amid 
the  inconsistencies  of  his  political  sentiment,  he  had  been 
consistent  in  so  much  love  of  liberty  as  led  him  to 
denounce  oppression,  even  wheu  he  had  no  great  faith 
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in    the     oppressed — whether    Euglish,    or    Italians,    or 
Greeks. 

lijTon  regarded  the  established  dynasties  of  the  con- 
tinent with  a  sincere  hatred.  He  talks  of  the  "  more  than 
infernal  tyranny  "  of  the  House  of  Austria.  To  his  fancy, 
as  to  Shelley's,  New  England  is  the  suir  ol  the  future. 
Attracted  by  a  strength  or  rather  force  of  character  akin  to 
his  own,  bo  worshi[)pe(l  Napoleon,  even  when  diiveu  to 
confess  that  "Lh«  heru  had  sunk  into  a  king."  He  liinieiited 
his  overthrow  ;  but,  above  all,  that  he  was  beaten  by  "three 
stupid,  legitimate  old  dynasty  boobies  of  regular  sove- 
reigns." "  I  write  in  ipecacuanha  that  the  IJotirhons  are 
restored."  "  What  right  have  we  to  prescribe  laws  to 
France?  Here  we  are.  retrograding  to  the  dull,  shipid  oJd 
system,  balance  of  Europe — poising  straws  on  kings' 
noses,  instead  of  wringing  them  otl."  "  The  king-times 
are  fast  Huishing.  There  will  be  blood  shod  like  water, 
and  tears  like  mist ,:  but  the  peoples  will  conquer  in  the 
end.  1  shall  not  live  to  see  it,  but  I  foresee  it  "  "  Give 
me  a  republic.  Look  in  the  history  of  the  ejirth — Rome, 
Greece,  Venice,  Holland,  France,  America,  our  too  short 
Conimtinvveftlth — and  coni|>are  it  with  what  they  did, 
under  masters." 

His  serious  political  verses  are  all  in  the  stmin  of  the 
lines  on  Wcllingtoa — 

Never  bad  mortal  man  tmch  npfmrtnnity — 

Except  Napoleon — or  abna<.><)  it  ition-  j 
Yon  might  bare  free<l  fallen  Eurnpo  frnm  the  unity 

Of  tyrants,  and  been  bli^ssed  Troni  sliurc  to  ehore. 


An  cnthnBiftsm  for  Italy,  which  survived  many  disappoint- 
ments, dictated  some  of  the  most  inijiressive  jiassages  of 
his  Uarolil,  and  inspired  the  Lament  i>/  Tasao  and  the 
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Ode  an  Venie*.     The  Prophecy  of  Dante  contains  much 
Ihat  has  since  proveil  j^irophetic — 

What  in  tliero  wantiiifir,  then,  to  Bet  thee  firefly 
And  show  tbj  beauty  in  ita  fullest  light  ? 
To  muke  the  Alps  iuipassuble  ;  and  we, 
Ber  sons,  may  do  this  with  one  deed—  UniU  ! 

His  letters  reiterate  the  same  idea,  in  language  even 
room  emphatic.  "  It  is  no  great  matter,  supposing  that 
Italy  could  b«  liberateJ,  who  or  what  is  sacrificed.  It  is 
a  grand  object — the  very  poetry  of  ix)litics  :  only  think — 
a  free  Italy  !  "  Byron  acted  on  his  assertion  tliut  a  man 
ought  to  do  more  for  society  than  write  verses.  Mistrusting 
its  leaders,  and  detesting  the  wretched  lazzaroni,  who 
"  would  have  betrayed  theuiselves  aud  all  the  world,"  ho 
yet  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  insurrection  of 
1820,  saying,  "  Whatever  I  can  do  hy  money,  means,  or 
person,  I  will  venture  freely  for  their  freeiiom."  He 
joined  tlie  secret  society  of  the  Carbonari,  wrote  an  address 
to  the  Liberal  government  set  up  in  Naples,  supjilied  arms 
an<i  a  refuge  in  his  house,  which  ho  was  prepuR'd  to  con- 
vert into  a  fortress.  In  Fehniary,  182 1,  on  the  rout  of  the 
Neapolitans  by  the  Austrians,  the  conspiracy  was  crushed. 
Byron,  who  "  liad  always  an  idea  that  it  would  be 
bungled,"  expressed  his  fear  that  the  country  would  be 
thrown  back  for  500  years  into  barbarism,  and  the 
Countess  Guiccioli  confessed  with  tears  that  the  Ituliitna 
must  return  to  cotnjHjsing  and  strumming  operatic  airs. 
Carbonarism  having  collapsed,  it  of  course  made  way  fur  a 
reaction  ;  but  the  encouragement  and  countenance  of  the 
English  poet  and  peer  heli)ed  to  keep  alive  the  stnoiilder- 
ing  hre  that  Mazzini  fanned  into  a  flame,  till  Cavour 
turned  it  to  a  practical  purpose,  and  the  dreams  of  the 
idealists  of  1820  were  finally  realized. 
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On  tho  failure  of  the  luckless  conspiracy,  Byron  na- 
turally lH!took  himself  to  liistory,  speculation,  satire,  and 
iileis  of  a  journalistic  propaganda ;  but  idl  through,  his 
mind  wiis  turning  to  the  renewal  of  the  action  which  was 
his  destiny.  "  If  I  live  ten  years  longer,"  he  writes 
in  1822,  "you  will  see  that  it  is  not  all  over  with  me. 
I  don't  mean  in  literature,  for  that  is  nothing— and  I  do 
not  think  it  was  my  vocaliun  ;  but  I  shall  do  something." 
The  Greek  war  of  liberation  opened  a  new  tiejd  for  the 
exercise  of  his  indomitable  energy.  This  romantic  struggle, 
begun  in  April,  1821,  was  carried  on  for  two  years  with 
Buch  remarkable  success,  that  at  the  close  of  1822  Greece 
was  beginning  to  be  recognized  as  an  independent  state  : 
but  in  the  following  months  the  tide  seemed  to  turn  ; 
dissensions  broke  out  among  the  leaders,  the  spirit  of 
intrigue  seemed  to  stifle  patriotism,  and  the  energies  of  the 
insurgents  were  hampered  fur  want  of  tjie  sinews  of  war. 
There  was  a  danger  of  the  movement  being  starved  out,  and 
the  committee  of  Londonaympathizers — of  wliich  the  poet's 
intimate  friend  and  frecjuent  correspondent,  Mr.  Douglas 
Kinnaird,  and  Captain  Blaquiere,  were  leading  promoters 
—  was  hitprcssed  with  the  necessity  of  pniouring  funds  in 
support  of  the  cause.  With  a  view  to  this  it  seemed  of 
consequence  to  attach  to  it  some  shining  name,  and  men's 
thoughts  almost  inevitably  turned  to  Byron.  No  other 
Englishman  seemed  so  fit  to  be  associated  with  the  enter- 
prise as  the  warlike  poet,  who  had  twelve  years  before 
linked  his  fame  to  that  of  "  grey  Marathon"  and  "  Athena's 
tower,''  and,  more  rocentlj'  inmiortalized  the  isles  on  which 
he  cast  so  many  a  longing  glance.  Ilobhouse  broke  the 
subject  to  him  early  in  the  spring  of  1823:  the  com- 
mittee opened  communications  in  April.  After  hesi- 
tating through  May,  in  June  Byron  consented  to  meet 
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Blaqmere  at  Zante,  aiid,  on  hearing  the  results  of  the 
captain's  expedition  to  the   Morca,  to  decide  on  future 
steps.     His  share   in  this  eiiti^priae  has   been   assigned 
to  purely  personal  and  comparatively  uioaa  motives.     He 
was,  it  is  said,  disgusted  with  his  periodical,  sick  of  liis 
editor,  tired  of  liis  mistress,  and  bent  on  any  change,  from 
China  to  Peru,  that  would  give  him  a  new  theatre  for 
display.     One  grows  weary  of  tlie  perpetual  half-truths  of 
inveterate  detraction.     It  is  granted  tliat  Byron  was  rest- 
less, vain,  imperious,  never  did  anything  witliout  a  desire 
to  shine  in  the  doing  of  it,  and  was  to  a  great  degree  the 
slave  of  circumstances.     Had  the  Liberal  proved  a  lamp 
to  the  nations,  instead  of  a  mere  "  red  flag  flaunted  in  the 
face  of  John  Bull,"  ho  might  have  cast  audior  at  Genoa; 
but  the  whole  drift  of  his  work  and  life  denjniwtrat«s 
that  he  was  capable  on  occasion  of  merging  himself  in 
what  ho  conceived  to  be  great  causes,  especially  in  their 
evil  days.     Of  the    Hunts  he    may   have   had  enough; 
but  the  invidious  statement  about  La  Guicciolt  has  no 
foundation,   other  than  a  somewhat   ranciom  remark  of 
Shelley,  and  the  fact  that  he  left  her  nothing  in  his  will. 
It  is  diistinctly  ascertained  that  she  expressly  prohibited 
liim  from  doing  so  ;  they  continued  to  correspond  to  the 
last,  and  her  affectionate,  though  unreadable,  reminiscences, 
are  suflicient  proof  that  she  at  no  time  considered  herself 
to  be  neglected,  injured,  or  aggrieved. 

Byrou  indeed  left  Italy  in  an  unsettled  statu  of  mind  : 
he  spoke  of  returning  in  a  few  months,  and  as  the  periwl 
for  his  departure  approached,  became  more  and  more  in-o- 
Bolute.  A  presentiment  of  his  death  seemed  to  brood 
over  a  mind  always  superstitious,  though  never  fanatical. 
Shortly  before  his  own  departure,  the  Bles-singtons 
were   preparing  to  leave   Genoa  for  England.     Un   the 
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evening  of  his  farewell  call  ho  began  to  speak  of  his 
voyage  with  despondency,  saying,  "  Here  wo  are  all  now 
together;  but  when  and  where  slwU  we  meet  again?  I 
have  a  sort  of  buditig  that  we  see  each  other  for  the  last 
time,  as  something  tells  me  I  shall  never  again  return 
from  Greece :"  after  which  remark  he  leant  his  head  on 
the  sofa,  and  burst  into  one  of  his  hysterical  tits  of  tears. 
The  next  week  was  given  to  prepuratiuns  for  an  expwlition, 
which,  entered  on  with  miugkd  motives — sentimental, 
personal,  public — became  more  real  and  earnest  to  Byron 
at  every  step  he  took.  He  knew  all  the  vices  of  the 
"  hereditary  bondsmen "  among  whom  he  was  going,  and 
went  among  them,  with  yet  umjuenched  a-spirationa, 
hut  with  the  bridle  of  discipline  in  his  liaiid,  resolved 
to  jwve  the  way  towards  the  nation  becoming  better,  by 
devoting  himself  to  making  it  free. 

On  the  morning  of  July  14th  {1823)  he  embarked  in 
the  brig  "  Hercules,"  with  Trelawny,  Count  Pietro  Gamba, 
who  remained  with  him  t<»  the  last,  Kmno  a  young 
Italian  doctor,  Scott  the  captain  of  the  vessel,  and 
eight  servants,  includiug  Fletcher,  besides  the  crew. 
They  had  on  board  two  guns,  with  other  arms  andumuui- 
nition,  five  horses,  an  ample  supply  of  medicines,  with 
50,000  .Spanish  dollars  in  coin  and  bills.  The  .stjirt  was 
inau.spicious.  A  violent  stjuall  drove  them  back  to  port, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  last  ride  with  Gauiba  to  Allmro, 
Byron  asked,  "Where  shall  we  be  in  a  year  1"  On  the 
same  day  of  the  same  month  of  1824  he  was  carried  to 
the  tomb  of  his  oncestoTS.  They  again  set  sail  on  the 
following  evening,  and  in  five  days  reached  Leghorn, , 
where  the  jwet  received  a  salutation  in  verse,  addressed ' 
to  him  by  Goethe,  and  replied  to  it.  Here  Mr.  Hamilton 
Brown,  a  Scotch  gentleman  with  considerable  knowledge  of 
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Greek  affairs,  joined  Ihn  party,  and  induced  them  to  change 
their  course  to  Cephalonia,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
the  advice  and  ussistance  of  the  English  resident,  Colonel 
Napier.  The  poet  occupied  himswlf  during  the  voyage 
mainly  in  reailing — among  other  books,  Scott's  Life  of 
Sinifi,  Grimm's  Correspondence,  La  Rochefoucauld,  and 
Las  Casas — and  watching  the  classic  or  historic  shores 
which  they  skirted,  t'specially  noting  I'llba,  Soracte,  the 
Straits  of  Messina,  and  Etm..  In  passing  Stromhuli  he 
said  to  Trelawny,  "  You  will  soo  this  scene  in  a  fifth 
canto  of  Cliilile  Hurohl."  On  his  companions  suggesting 
that  he  should  writo  some  vorsea  on  the  spot,  he  tried  to 
do  80,  but  threw  them  away,  with  the  remark,  "  I  cannot 
write  poetry  at  will,  as  you  8m<ike  tobacco."  Trelawny 
oonfesses  that  he  was  never  on  shipboartl  wilh  a  better 
companion,  and  that  a  severer  test  of  good  fellowshij)  it  is 
impossible  to  apply.  Together  they  shot  at  gulls  or  empty 
bottU'.s,  and  swam  every  morning  in  the  sea.  Early  in 
August  thej'  reached  their  destination.  Coming  in  sight 
of  the  Moi'ea,  the  poet  said  to  Trelawny,  "  I  feel  as  if 
the  eleven  long  years  of  bittflruuss  I  have  passeil  through, 
since  1  was  here,  were  taken  from  my  shoulders,  and  I 
was  scudding  through  the  Greek  Archipelago  with  old 
l^thurst  in  his  frigate."  Byron  remained  at  or  about 
Cephalonia  till  the  close  of  the  year.  Not  long  after  his 
arrival  ho  made  an  excursion  to  Ithaca,  and,  visiting  the 
monastery  at  Vathi,  was  received  by  tlie  abbot  with 
great  ceremony,  which,  in  a  fit  of  irritation,  broughton  by 
a  tiresome  ride  on  a  mule,  he  returned  with  unusual  dis- 
courtesy ;  Imt  next  morning,  on  liis  giving  a  donation  to 
ihcir  aliiis-ljox,  he  was  dismissed  with  the  blessing  of  the 
monks.  "  If  this  isle  were  mine,"  ho  ileclarcd  on  his  way 
back,  "  I  would  break  niy  staff  and  bury  my  book."     A 
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little  later,  Brown  and   Trelawny  being   sent   off  with 
letters  to  the  provisional  government,  the  former  returned  j 
with  some  Greek  emissaries  to   London,  to  negotiate   ml 
loan;  the  latter  attached  himself  to  Odysseus,  the  chief] 
of  the  republican  party  at  Athens,  and  never  again  saw 
Byron  alive.     Tlie  poet,  after  spending  a  month  on  board 
the  "  Hercules,''  dismissed  the  vessel,  and  hired  a  house 
for  Clamba  and   hinisclf  at    MetaJcuta,  a   healthy   village 
about  four  miles  from  tlio  capital  of  the  island.     Mean- 
while, Blaquiere,  neglecting   his  appointment   at  Zante,.| 
hail  gone   to   Corfu,    ami   thence  to  England.      Colonel 
Napier  being  absent  fnun  Cephalonia,  Byron  had  some 
pleasant  social  intercourse  with  hia  deputy,  but,  unable 
to  get  from  him  any  authoritativu  infurmation,  was  left 
without  advice,  to  be  besiegod  by  letters  and  messages 
from    the  factions.     Among  these  there  were  brought  to 
him   hints  that  the  Greeks  wanted  a  king,   and    he  is 
reported  to  have  said,  "•  If  they  make  me  the  oflVir,  I  will 
perhaps  not  reject  it." 

The  position  would  doubtlMss  have  been  acceptable  to  a 
man  who  never — amid  his  many  self-deceptions — affected 
to  deny  that  he  was  ambitious  :  and  who  can  Bay  what 
might  not  have  resulted  for  Greece,  had  the  poet  lived  to 
add  lustre  to  her  crown  7  In  the  meantime,  whUo  faring 
more  frugally  than  a  day-labourer,  he  yet  surroundi-J 
himself  with  a  show  of  royal  state,  hud  his  servants  armed 
with  gilt  helmets,  and  gathered  around  him  a  IxKly-guard 
of  Suliotea.  Thf.'io  wilil  mercenaries  becoming  turbulent, 
he  was  obliged  to  despatch  tln'm  to  Mesolonglii,  then 
threatened  with  siege  by  the  Turks  and  anxiously  waiting 
relief.  During  his  residence  at  Cephidonia,  Byron  was 
gratified  by  the  interest  evinced  in  him  by  the  English 
residents.      Among  the^sc  the  physician.  Dr.  Kennedy,  a 
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worthy  Scotchman,  who  imagined  himself  to  be  »  theo- 
logian with  a  geniua  for  conversion,  was  conducting  a 
series  of  religious  meetings  at  Argostoli,  when  the  (joet 
expressed  a  wish  to  be  present  at  one  of  them.  After 
listening,  it  is  said,  to  a  sot  of  discourses  that  occupied 
the  greater  part  of  twelve  hours,  he  seems,  for  one  rea- 
son or  another,  to  have  felt  called  on  to  enter  the 
lists,  and  found  Itiiuself  involved  in  the  series  ot  con- 
trovomial  dialogues  afterwards  published  in  a  substan- 
tial V>ook.  This  volume,  interesting  in  several  respects,  is 
one  of  the  most  charming  examples  of  unconscious  irony 
in  the  language,  and  it  is  matter  of  regret  thnt  our  space 
does  not  admit  of  tlie  almdgment  of  several  of  its  pa<;e8. 
They  bear  testimony,  on  the  one  hand,  to  Byron's  capability 
of  patience,  and  frequent  swoetnetis  of  temper  under  trial ; 
on  the  other,  to  Kennedy's  utter  want  of  humour,  and 
to  his  courageous  honesty.  The  curiously  confronted 
interlocutors,  in  the  course  of  the  missioiury  and 
subsequent  private  meetings,  ran  over  most  of  the 
ground  debated  between  opponenlw  and  apologists  of 
the  Calvinistic  faith,  which  Kennedy  u]>held  without 
stint  The  Ckmvermtinttf  add  little  to  what  iia  alremly 
know  of  Byron's  religious  opinions;  nor  is  it  easy  to 
say  where  he  ceases  to  be  serious  and  begins  to  banter, 
or  vice  versL  He  evidently  wished  to  sliow  that  in 
argument  he  was  good  at  fenoe,  and  could  handle  a 
theologian  as  skilfully  as  a  foil.  At  the  s.inie  time  he 
wished  if  possible,  though,  os  ajipeors,  in  vain,  to  get 
some  light  on  a  subject  with  regard  to  which  in  his  graver 
moods  he  was  often  exercised.  On  some  points  he  is 
explicit.  He  makes  an  unequivocal  protest  against  the 
doctrines  of  eternal  punishment  and  infant  damnation, 
saying  that  if  the  rest  of  mankind  were   to  be    damned, 
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he  "  would  rather  keep  them  company  than  creep  into 
heaven  alone."  On  questiona  of  inspiration,  and  the 
deeper  problems  of  human  life,  he  is  less  distinct, 
being  naturally  inclined  to  a  ii]>et:ulatiye  neoeasita- 
riaiusm,  und  disposed  to  adiuit  oriyiual  dt-pravity ; 
but  Iju  did  not  see  his  way  out  of  tlie  luazo  through  the 
Atonement,  and  held  that  prayer  had  only  signilicance 
as  a  devotional  alleetion  of  the  heart.  Byron  showed  a 
remarkable  familiarity  with  the  Scriptures,  and  with  parts 
of  liarrow,  Cliillinyworth,  and  Stillingtieet ;  but  on  Ken- 
nedy's leading  for  his  ediliuation  Boston's  Foiirfuld  UtttU;  he 
rotiirued  it  with  the  remark  that  it  wua  too  deej)  for  him. 
On  another  occasion  he  said,  "  J>o  you  know  1  am  nearly 
reconciled  to  St.  Paul,  for  he  says  there  is  no  diHerence  be- 
tween the  Jews  and  the  Greeks  1  and  I  am  exactly  of  the 
same  opinion,  for  the  character  of  both  is  equally  vile." 
The  good  Scotchman's  religious  self-confideace  is  tlirough- 
out  free  from  intellectual  pride  ;  and  his  own  confession, 
"Tliis  time  I  8U8{>ect  his  lordahiti  had  the  best  of  it," 
might  perhaps  be  apiplied  to  the  whole  discussion. 

Critics  who  have  little  history  and  lees  war  have  been 
accustomed  to  attribute;  Byron's  lingering  at  Cephalonia  to 
indolence  and  indecision  ;  they  write  as  if  he  ought  on 
landing  on  Greek  soil  to  have  put  hims^df  ut  the  head  of 
an  army  and  stormed  Constantinople.  Those  who  know 
more,  confess  that  the  delay  was  di'lilierate,  and  that  it  was 
judicious.  The  Hellenic  uprising  was  animated  by  the 
spirit  of  a  "  lion  after  slumber,"  but  it  liad  the  heads  of  a 
Hydra  hissing  and  teaiing  at  one  another.  The  chiefs  who 
defended  the  country  by  their  arms,  compromised  her  by 
their  arguments,  and  some  of  her  best  lighters  were  little 
l)etter  than  pirates  and  bandits.  Greece  was  a  prey  to 
factions — republican,  monarchic,  aristocratic — representing 
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naval,  uiilitary,  and  territorial  interests,  and  each  beset  by 
tlie  adventurers  who  Hock  ruiin  J  every  niovoniout,  only  repre- 
senting their  own.  During  the  tirst  two  years  of  success 
they  were  held  in  enibrj'o  ;  during  the  later  years  of  disaster, 
terminated  by  the  allios  at  Navariuo,  they  were  buried ; 
during  the  interlude  of  Dyrou's  residence,  when  the  foes 
were  like  hounds  in  the  leash,  waiting  for  a  renewal  of  the 
struggle,  they  were  rampant.  Had  he  joined  any  one  of 
theiu  ho  would  have  degnided  hiiuself  to  the  level  of  a 
mens  condottiere,  and  helped  to  betmy  the  uoruuiou  cause. 
lieset  by  solicitations  to  go  to  ^Vthens,  to  the  Morea,  to 
Acarnania,  lie  ivsulutely  held  apart,  biding  hia  time,  col- 
lecting iuforuialiun,  making  hitiisulf  known  as  a  man  of 
aliairs,  endeavouring  to  conciliate  rival  clamauts  for 
pension  or  place,  and  carefully  watching  the  tide  of 
war.  Numerous  anecdotes  of  the  jieriod  relate  to 
acts  of  public  or  private  benevolence,  which  endeared 
him  to  the  population  of  the  island ;  but  he  was  on 
the  alert  against  being  fleeced  or  robbed.  "  The 
bulk  of  the  English."  writes  Colonel  Napier,  "  came  ex- 
pecting to  find  tlie  Peloponnesus  filled  with  Plutarch's 
men,  and  returned  thinking  the  inhabitants  of  Newgate 
more  moral.  Lord  Byron  judged  the  Greeks  fairly,  and 
knew  that  idlnwance  must  be  made  for  emanci{)ated  slaves." 
Among  other  incidents  we  hoar  of  his  passing  a  group,  who 
were  "shrieking and  linwling  as  in  Ireland"  over  some  men 
buried  in  the  fall  oT  a  bank  ;  he  snatched  a  spade,  began 
to  dig,  and  threatened  to  horsewhip  the  ])easaDts  unless 
they  followed  his  example.  On  November  30th  he 
despatched  to  the  central  government  a  remarkable  state 
paper,  in  which  lie  dwells  on  the  fatal  calamity  of  a  civil 
war,  and  says  that  unless  union  and  order  are  cstabiiuhed 
all  hopes  of  a  loan — -which  being  every  day  more  urgent, 
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ho  was  in  letters  to  England  constantly  pressing — are  at 
an  end.  "I  desire,"  he  concluded,  "the  well  being  of 
Greece,  and  nothing  else.  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  secure 
it ;  but  I  will  never  consent  that  the  English  public 
be  deceived  as  to  the  real  stiito  of  affairs.  You  have 
fought  gloriously ;  act  honourably  towards  your  fellow- 
citizens  and  tlie  world,  and  it  will  then  no  more  he  .snid, 
as  has  been  repeated  for  two  thousand  years,  with  tlie 
Roman  historiana,  that  Philopcemen  was  the  last  of  the 
Grecians." 

Prince  Alexander  Mavroconlatos— the  moat  prominent 
of  the  practical  patriotic  leaders — having  been  deposed 
from  the  presidency,  was  sent  to  ri>gulato  the  atTuira 
of  Western  Greece,  and  was  now  on  his  way  with  a 
fleet  to  relieve  Mesolonghi,  in  attempting  which  the 
bravo  Marco  Bozzaris  had  previously  fallen.  In  a 
letter,  opening  communication  with  a  man  for  whom 
he  always  entertained  a  high  esteem,  Byron  writes, 
"  Colonel  Stanhope   has  arrived  from  London,   charged 

by  our  committeo  to  act    in   concert   wilh    me 

Greece    is   at   present  placed  between  three  measures^  ] 
either    to  roconcjuer  her    liberty,    to    become    a   depen- 
dence of  the   sovereigns    of    Europe,   or  to   return    to 
a  Turkish  province.     She  hiis  the  choice  only  of  these  | 
three  alternatives.     Civil  war  is  but  a  road  that  leads  to 
the  two  latter." 

At  length  the  long  lookeil-for  fleet  arrived,  and  the 
Turkitih  squadron,  witli  the  loss  of  a  treusure-slii]i, 
retired  up  the  Gulf  of  Lepauto.  Marroconlatos  on 
entering  Mesolorghi  lost  no  time  in  inviting  the  poet 
to  join  him,  and  placed  a  brig  at  hi.s  disposal,  adding, 
"  I  need  not  tell  you  to  what  a  pitch  your  presence  is 
desired   by  everybotl}',  or  what   a   prosperous    direction 
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Your   counsels  will    lie 
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it  will  give  to  all  our  affairs, 
listened  to  like  omclea." 

At  the  same  date  Stanhope  writes,  ''The  people  in 
the  streets  are  looking  forward  to  his  lordship's  arrival 
as  they  would  to  the  coming;  of  tlie  Messiah."  Byron 
was  uuablo  to  start  in  the  ship  sent  for  him ;  hut 
in  spite  of  medical  warnings,  a  few  days  later,  i.e. 
December  2Stli,  he  embarked  in  a  small  fast-Siiiliug 
aloop  culled  a  mislico,  while  the  servants  and  bag- 
gage were  stowed  in  another  and  larger  vessel  under 
the  charge  of  Count  Gamba.  From  Gainba's  graphic  ac- 
count of  the  voyage  wo  may  take  the  following : — "  \Va 
sailed  together  till  after  ten  at  uiglit ;  the  wind  favour- 
able, a  clear  skj-,  the  air  fresh,  but  not  sharp.  Our 
sailora  siiug  alternately  paliiutic  songs,  monotonous  in- 
deed, but  to  persons  in  our  situation  extremely  touch- 
ing, and  we  took  part  in  them.  We  were  all,  but  Lord 
Byivn  particularly,  in  excellent  spirits.  The  mistico 
sailed  the  fastest.  When  the  waves  divided  us,  and  our 
voices  could  no  longer  reach  each  other,  wo  made  signals 
by  firing  pistols  and  carbines.  To-morrow  we  meet  at 
Meaolonghi — to  morrow.  Thus!,  full  of  confidence  and 
spirits,  we  sailed  along.  At  twelve  we  were  out  of  sight 
of  each  other." 

Byron's  vessel,  separated  frmn  her  consort,  came  into 
the  close  proximity  of  a  Turkish  frigate,  and  had  to 
take  refuge  among  the  Scrofes'  rocks.  Emerging  thence, 
he  attained  a  smaU  seaport  of  .Icarnania,  called  Dra- 
gomestri,  whence  sallying  forth  on  ihe  2nd  of  January 
under  the  convoy  of  some  Greek  gunboats,  he  was 
nearly  wrecked.  On  the  4th  Ityrou  mmie,  when  vio- 
lently heated,  an  imprudent  plunge  in  the  sea,  and  was 
never  afterwards  free  from  a  piiii  in  his  bones.     On  the 
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5tli  he  arrived  at  Mesolongbi,  and  was  received  witli  salvoes 
of  musketry  and  music.  Cianiba  wiw  waiting  litm.  His 
vessel,  the  "  Bombarda,"  had  been  taken  by  the 
Ottoman  frigate,  but  the  captain  of  the  latter,  recog- 
nizing the  Count  as  having  furmerly  saved  hia  life  in 
the  Black  Sea,  made  interest  in  his  behalf  with  Yussuf 
Pi»sha  at  Patras,  and  obtained  his  discharge.  In  recom- 
jK'iise,  the  poet  subsi-tiueiitly  sent  to  the  Pasha  some 
Turkisli  prisoners,  witli  a  letter  requesting  him  to  en- 
deavovLT  to  mitigate  the  inhumanities  of  tlie  war.  liyron 
brought  to  the  Greeks  at  Mesolonghi  the  4000?.  of  his 
personal  loan  (applied,  iu  the  first  place,  to  defraying  the 
expenses  of  the  fleet),  with  the  spell  of  his  name  and 
presence,  lie  was  shortly  afterwards  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  intended  expedition  aguiust  Lepanto, 
and,  with  this  view,  again  took  into  his  pay  five 
hundred  Suliotes.  An  approaching  general  assembly  to 
organize  the  forces  of  the  west,  liad  brought  togetlicr  a 
motley  crew,  destitute,  discontented,  and  more  likely  to 
wage  war  upon  each  other  than  on  their  enemies.  Byron's 
closest  associates  during  the  ensuing  months,  were  the 
engineer  Parry,  an  onergotic  nrtillcrj'man,  "  extremely 
active,  and  of  strong  practical  talents,"  who  had  travelled 
in  America,  and  Colonel  Stanhope  (afterwards  Lonl 
Harrington)  equally  with  hiiiisclf  devoted  to  the  emanci- 
pation of  Greece,  but  al  variance  about  the  means  of 
achieving  it.  Stanhope,  a  moral  enthusiast  of  the  stamp 
of  Kennedy,  beset  by  the  fallacy  of  religious  missions, 
wished  to  cover  the  Morea  with  Wealeyan  tracts,  and 
liberate  the  countrj'  by  the  agency  of  the  Press.  Ho  had 
imjiorted  a  converted  blacksmith,  with  a  cargo  of  Bibles, 
types,  and  paper,  who  on  20/.  a  year,  undertook  to 
accomfilish  the  reform.     Byron,  hacked  by  the  good  sense 
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of  MavTocordatos,  proposed  to  make  cartritlgea  of  tlio 
tracte,  and  small  shot  of  the  type ;  he  did  not  think  that 
the  turbulent  tribes  were  ripe  for  freedom  of  the  press, 
and  hftd  begun  to  regard  Republicanism  itself  as  a  matter 
of  secondary  moment.  The  disputant  allies  in  the 
common  cause  occupied  each  a  Hut  of  the  same  small  house, 
the  soldier  by  profession  was  bent  on  writing  the  Turks 
down,  the  poet  on  lighting  thom  down,  holding  that  "  the 
work  of  the  sword  must  precede  that  of  the  pen,  and  that 
camps  must  be  the  training  schools  of  freedom."  Their 
altercations  were  somotimes  fierce — "  Despot ! "  cried  Stan- 
hope, "after  professing  liberal  principles  from  boyhood,  you 
when  called  to  act  prove  yourself  a  Turk."  "  Radical ! "  re- 
torted Byron,  "  if  I  had  held  up  my  linger  I  could  have 
crushed  your  press," — but  this  did  not  prevent  tlie  recogni- 
tion by  each  of  them  of  the  excellent  qualities  of  the  otlier. 
Ultimately  Stanhope  wont  to  Athens,  and  aUied  himself 
with  Trelawny  and  Odysseus  and  the  i)arty  of  the  Left. 
Nothing  can  be  mor«  statesmanlike  than  some  of  Byron's 
papers  of  this  and  the  immediately  preceding  period ;  no- 
thing more  admirable  than  the  spirit  wiiich  inspires  them. 
He  had  come  int-o  tin?  heart  of  a  revolution,  exposed  to  the 
same  perils  as  those  which  liad  wrecked  the  similar  move- 
ment in  Italy.  Neither  trusting  too  much  nor  distrusting 
too  much,  witli  a  clear  head  and  a  good  wLU  he  set  about 
enforcing  a  series  of  excellent  measures.  From  first  to 
last  he  was  engaged  in  denouncing  dissension,  in  advo- 
cating unity,  in  doing  everything  that  man  could  do  to 
concentrate  and  utilize  the  disorderly  elements  with  which 
he  had  to  work.  He  occupied  himself  in  repairing  forti- 
fications, managing  ships,  restraining  licence,  promoting 
courtesy  between  the  foes,  and  regulating  the  disposal  of 
the  sinews  of  war. 
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On  the  morning  of  tho  2*2nd  of  January,  his  kst  birthday, 
he  came  from  his  room  to  Sti\iiliope's,  aud  said,  smiling, 
"  You  were  complaining  tluit  I  never  write  any  poetry 
now,"  and  read  the  familiar  stanzas  heginning — 

"Tis  time  tbia  hoart  should  bo  unmored, 

and  ending — 

Sock  out — less  often  soaftht  than  foand — 

A  goldier'a  ^ave,  for  llioo  the  best  j 
Then  look  around,  and  choose  thy  ground. 
And  take  thy  rest. 

High  thoughts,  high  resolves  ;  but  the  brain  that  was  over- 
tasked, and  tho  frauio  that  was  outworn,  would  be  t-nsked 
and  worn  little  lunger.  The  lamp  of  a  Life  that  had  burnt 
too  ticreely  was  flickering  to  its  close.  "  If  we  are  not 
taken  off  with  the  sword,"  he  writes  on  February  5th,  "  we 
arc  like  to  niarch  off  with  an  ague  in  this  mud  basket; 
and,  to  conclude  with  a  very  bad  pun,  better  m<irfi(illi/ 
than  vi'trslt-dlh/.  Tho  dykes  of  Holland  when  broken 
down  are  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  in  comparison  with  Meso 
longhi."  In  April,  when  it  was  too  late,  Stanhope  wrote 
from  Sfdona,  in  I'hocis,  imploring  him  not  to  sacrifice 
health,  and  perhaps  life,  *'  in  that  bog." 

Byron's  house  stood  in  tho  midst  of  tho  exhalations  of 
a  muddy  creek,  and  his  natural  irritability  was  increased 
by  a  more  than  usually  Icmg  ascetic  regimen.  From  the 
day  of  liis  arrival  in  Greece  he  discarded  animal  food  and 
lived  mainly  on  toast,  vegetiiblew,  and  cheese,  olives  and 
light  wine,  at  the  rate  of  forty  ]>ara.s  a  diiy.  In  spite  of 
his  strength  of  purpose,  his  temper  was  not  always  proof 
against  the  rapacity  and  turbulence  by  whicli  he  was  sur- 
rounded. About  the  middle  of  February,  when  the  artil- 
lery had  been  got  into  readiness  for  the  attack  on  Lepanto 
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— the  northern,  m  Patias  was  the  aoiitliern,  gate  of  the 
guir,  still  in  tho  hands  nf  the  Turks — the  expnciition  was 
thrown  back  hy  tho  unexpected  risiny  of  the  Sidiotes. 
These  peculiarly  Irish  Greeks,  chronically  seditious  by 
natnre,  were  on  this  occasiuii,  as  iifterwards  ajypearcd, 
stirred  up  by  emissaries  of  Colocatroni,  who,  though 
assuming  the  position  of  the  rival  of  Mavroeordatos,  was 
simply  a  briyaiid  on  a  large  scale  in  the  Morca.  Exas- 
peration at  thw  mutiny,  iinJ  the  vexation  of  having  to 
abandon  a  cherished  scheme,  seem  to  have  been  the  imme- 
diately provoking  causes  of  a  violent  convulsive  fit  which, 
on  the  evening  of  the  IStli,  attacked  the  poet,  and  endan- 
gered his  life.  Next  day  ho  was  better,  but  complained 
of  weight  in  the  head  ;  and  the  doctors  applying  leeches 
too  close  to  the  temftora!  artery,  he  was  bled  till  he  fainted. 
And  now  occurred  the  last  of  those  t^triking  incidents  so 
frequent  in  his  life,  in  rcfei'ence  to  which  we  may  quoU' 
the  joint  testimony  of  two  witnesses.  Colonel  Stanhope 
writes,  "  Soon  after  his  dreadful  jmroxysm,  when  he  was 
lying  on  his  sick-bed,  with  his  whole  nervous  .'.ystem  com- 
pletely shaken,  the  mutinous  Suliotes,  covered  with  dirt 
and  splendid  attires,  broke  into  Lis  apartment,  hi-andish- 
ing  their  costly  ai-ms  and  loudly  demanding  their  rights. 
Lord  Byron,  electrified  by  this  unexi)ected  act,  seemed  to 
recover  from  his  sickness  ;  and  the  more  the  Suliotes 
raged,  the  more  his  calm  courage  triumphed.  The  soene 
yna  truly  sublime."  "  It  is  impossible,"  says  Count 
Gamba,  "  to  do  justice  to  the  coolness  and  magnanimity 
which  he  diajdayed  upon  every  trying  occasion.  I'^pon 
trifling  occasions  he  was  certainly  irritable ;  but  the  aspect 
of  danger  calmed  him  in  an  instant,  and  restored  him  the 
free  exercise  of  all  the  powers  of  his  noble  nature.  A 
more  undaunted  man  in  the  hour  of  peril  never  breathed." 
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A  fow  days  later,  the  riot  being  renewed,  the  disorderly 
crew  were,  on  payment  of  their  iinvars,  linally  dismissed  ; 
hut  sevenil  of  the  Eiiglisii  artilin'rs  undt-r  Parry  left 
about  the  same  time,  in  fear  of  their  livew. 

Un  the  4tli,  the  last  rtf  the  lonj,'  list  of  liyron's  letters 
to  Moore  resents,  with  some  bitturuesa,  the  hasty 
acceptance  of  a  rumour  that  he  had  been  quietly  writing 
Don  Juan  in  some  Ionian  island.  At  the  same  tlate 
he  writes  to  Kennedy,  "  I  am  not  unaware  of  the  jire- 
cai-ious  state  of  my  iiealth.  But  it  is  proper  I  ahouhl 
remain  in  Greepe,  and  it  were  better  to  die  doing 
something  than  nothing."  Visions  of  enlisting  Eui-ope 
and  America  on  behalf  ol  the  establishment  of  a  new 
stale,  that  might  in  course  of  time  develope  ilstdf  over 
the  realm  of  Alexander,  lloated  and  gleamed  in  hirf  fancy  ; 
but  in  Lis  practical  daily  procedure  the  poet  took  as 
bis  text  the  motto  "  festina  Icute,"  insisted  on  solid 
ground  under  his  i'eut,  and  hail  no  notion  of  sailing 
balloons  over  the  sea.  With  this  view  he  discouraged 
Stiinhope's  philanthropic  and  propagandist  jmpcr,  the 
Ti'legrapho,  and  dis])amgod  Dr.  Jfayer,  its  Swiss  editor, 
saying,  "  Of  all  petty  tyrants  he  is  one  of  tlie  j>ettie8t, 
as  are  most  demagogues."  Byron  had  none  of  the 
Sclavonic  leanings,  and  almost  personal  hatred  of 
Ottoman  rule,  of  some  of  our  statesmen  ;  but  be  saw  on 
what  side  lay  the  forces  and  the  hopes  of  the  future. 
"  I  cannot  calculate,"  he  said  to  Gamba,  during  onu  of 
their  latest  rides  together,  "  to  whnt  n  height  ( ireeco 
may  rise.  Hitherto  it  has  been  a  subject  for  the  hymns 
and  elegies  of  fanatics  and  enthusiasts  ;  but  now  it  will 
draw  the  attention  of  the  politician.  ...  At  present 
there  is  little  difforence,  in  many  respects,  between 
Greeks  and  Turks,  nor   coidd  there  be;  bat  the  latter 
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must,  in  the  common  course  of  events,  decline  in  power ; 
and  the  former  iniist  as  inevitably  become  better.  .  .  . 
The  English  Government  deceived  itself  at  first  in 
thinking  it  possible  to  maintnin  the  Tuikish  Empire  in 
its  integrity  ;  but  it  cannot  be  done,  that  unwieldy  mass 
is  already  putritied,  and  must  dissolve.  If  anything 
like  an  etiuilibriura  is  to  ho  upheld,  tJreece  must  be  sup- 
ported." Tliese  words  have  been  well  charaeterizeil  aa 
prophetic.  During  this  time  Byron  nvUied  in  health, 
and  displayed  much  of  his  old  sijiirit,  vivacity,  and 
humour,  took  part  in  such  of  his  favourite  nmusements 
as  circumstances  admitted,  fencing,  shooting,  riding,  and 
playing  with  hia  pet  dog  Lion.  The  last  of  his  roconled 
practical  jokes  is  his  rolling  about  cannon  balls,  and 
shaking  the  rafters,  to  frighten  Parry  in  tlie  room  below 
with  the  dread  of  an  earthiiu.tke. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  month,  after  being  solicited  to 
accompany  Mavrocordatos,  to  share  the  governoi-ship  of  the 
Morea,  he  made  an  appointment  to  meet  Colonel  Stanhope 
and  Odysseus  at  Salona,  but  was  prevented  from  keeping 
it  by  violent  floods  which  blocked  up  the  communication. 
On  the  30th  ho  was  presented  wiih  the  freedom  of  the 
city  of  Mesolonghi.  On  the  3r<l  of  April  ho  intervened 
to  prevent  an  Italian  private,  guilty  of  theft,  from  being 
flogged  by  order  of  some  German  officers.  On  the  9th,  ex- 
hilarated by  a  leltcr  from  Mrs.  I^eigh  with  good  accounts 
of  her  own  and  Ada'.s  heidtli,  he  took  a  long  riilo  with 
Gamba  and  a  few  of  the  remaining  8uliotes,  and  after  being 
violently  heated,  and  then  drenched  in  a  heavy  shower, 
persisted  in  returning  home  in  a  boat,  remarking  with 
a  laugh,  in  answer  to  a  remonstrance,  "  I  should  make 
a  pretty  soldier  if  I  were  to  care  for  such  a  trifle," 
It  soon  became  apparent  that  he  had  caught  his  death. 
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iMmost  i in tntd lately  on  bis  return,  he  was  seized  with 
shiveringa  and  violent  pain.  The  next  day  he  rose  as 
usual,  and  had  his  lust  ride  in  the  olive  woods.  On 
the  11th  a  rheumatic  fever  set  in.  On  the  14Lli, 
Briino'a  skill  heing  exhausted,  it  was  proposed  t<j  call 
Dr.  Thomas  from  Zante,  hut  a  hurricane  prevented 
any  Bhip  l>eing  sent.  On  the  15th,  another  physician, 
Mr.  Milligeu,  suggested  hlceding  to  allay  Iho  fever, 
Lut  Ilyrun  held  out  against  it,  quoting  Ih*.  Jieid  to 
the  efl'ect  tlmt  "less  slaughter  is  effected  hy  tlie  lance 
than  the  lancet— that  minute  instrument  of  mighty  mis- 
chief;" and  saying  to  Bruno,  "  If  my  hour  is  come  I  shall 
die,  whether  I  hise  my  blood  or  keep  it."  Kext  morning 
Milligen  induced  him  to  yiidd,  hy  a  suggestion  of  the 
possible  loss  of  hia  reason.  Throwing  out  his  arm,  he  cried, 
"  There  !  you  an',  I  see,  a  d  — d  set  of  butchers.  Take 
away  as  much  blood  as  you  like,  and  have  done  with  it." 
The  remedy,  repeated  on  the  following  day  with  blistering, 
was  either  too  late  or  ill-advised.  On  the  18th  ho  saw 
more  doctors,  hut  was  manifestly  siukiug,  amid  the  tears 
and  lamentations  of  attendiints  who  could  not  understand 
each  other's  langxioge.  In  his  last  hours  his  delirium 
bore  him  to  the  field  of  amis.  Ho  fancied  he  was  lending 
the  attack  on  Lepanto,  and  was  heard  exclaiming,  ''  For- 
wanls  !  forwards  !  follow  me  ! "  "Who  is  not  reminded  of 
another  death-bed,  not  remote  in  time  from  his,  and  the 
Tele  d'arwfc  of  the  great  Emperor  who  with  the  great  Poet 
divided  the  wonder  of  Eurojie?  The  stormy  vision  passed, 
and  hia  thoughts  reverted  home.  "  Go  to  my  sister," 
he  faltered  out  to  Fletcher  ;  "  tell  her — go  to  Lady  BjTwi 
— you  will  sec  lier,  and  say  "  —  nothing  more  could  be  heard 
but  broken  ejaculations  :  "  Augusta — Ada — my  sister,  my 
child.    lo  lascio  qualcho  cc'sa  di  caro  nel  moudo.    For  the 
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rest,  I  am  content  to  die."  At  six  on  the  evening  of  the 
18lh  lie  uttercul  his  last  words,  "  Ati  fi€  vvv  naOtvSnv ;" 
and  on  the  I9lh  ho  passed  away 

Never  perliniw  was  there  such  a  national  lamentation. 
I!y  onler  of  Miivrocordatos,  thirty-seven  giuiH  — one  for 
each  year  of  tlie  poet's  life — were  fired  from  the  battery,  and 
answered  by  the  Tiirksfrom  I'utras  with  an  exultant  volley. 
AH  offices,  tribunals,  and  sliojis  were  shut,  and  a  general 
mourninj;  for  twenty-one  days  jnuclniined.  Stanhojie 
wrote,  on  hearing  the  news,  "  Kngland  has  lost  her 
brightest  geniua — Greece  her  noblest  friend ;"  and 
Trelawny,  on  coming  to  ^losolonghi,  heard  nothing  in  the 
streets  but  "  llyron  is  dead  !"  like  a  bell  tolling  through 
the  silence  and  the  gloom.  Intending  conlrihutors  to  the 
cause  of  Greece  turned  back  when  they  heard  the  tidings, 
that  seeme<l  to  them  to  meau  she  wa.s  headless.  Her 
cities  contended  for  the  body,  as  of  old  for  the  birth  of  a 
poet.  Athena  wished  him  to  rest  in  the  Temple  of 
Theseus.  The  funeral  service  was  performed  at  Meso- 
longhi.  But  on  the  2nd  of  May  the  embalmed  remains 
left  Zante,  and  on  the  29th  arrived  in  the  Downs.  His 
telatives  applied  for  ]>ermisaion  to  have  them  interred  in 
"Westminster  Abbey,  birt  it  was  rofu.sed  ;  and  on  (he  ICLh 
July  they  were  conveyed  to  the  village  chuKh  of  Huck- 
naU. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

CHARACTERISTIOS,    AND    PLACE   IN    LITERATURE. 

Lord  Jeffrey  at  the  close  of  a  once-famous  review  quaintly 
laments :  "  The  tuneful  quartos  of  Southey  are  already  little 
better  than  lumber,  and  the  rich  melodies  of  Keats  and 
Shelley,  and  the  fantastical  emphasis  of  Wordsworth,  and 
the  plebeian  pathos  of  Crabbe,are  melting  fast  from  the  field 
of  our  vision.  The  novels  of  Scott  have  put  out  his  poetry, 
and  the  blazing  star  of  Byron  himself  is  receding  from  its 
place  of  pride."  Of  the  poets  of  the  early  part  of  this  cen- 
tury. Lord  John  Russell  thought  Byron  the  greatest,  then 
Scott,  then  Moore.  "  Such  an  opinion,"  wrote  a  National 
reviewer,  in  1860,  "  is  not  worth  a  refutation ;  we  only 
smile  at  it."  Nothing  in  the  history  of  literature  is  more 
curious  than  the  shilling  of  the  standard  of  excellence, 
which  so  perplexes  criticism.  But  the  most  remarkable 
feature  of  the  matter  is  the  frequent  return  to  power  of 
the  once  discarded  potentates.  Byron  is  resuming  his 
place:  his  spirit  has  come  again  to  our  atmosphere ;  and 
every  budding  critic,  as  in  1820,  is  impelled  to  pronounce 
a  verdict  on  his  genius  and  character.  The  present  times 
ai'c,  in  many  respects,  an  aftermath  of  the  first  quarter  of 
the  century,  which  was  an  era  of  revolt,  of  doubt,  of  storm. 
There  succeeded  an  era  of  exhaustion,  of  quiescence, 
of  reflection.      The  first  years  of  the  thinl  quarter  saw  a 
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revival  of  turbiilonee  .iiid  ngitation ;  and,  more  tlmu  our 
fathers,  we  are  iriclincil  to  syiiipntliizo  with  our  ;,TanJ- 
fiithers.  ilacaiiltiy  has  [lojjularizt'd  i\u:  story  uf  the  change 
of  literary  ilynasty  which  in  our  iahmJ  inarkml  the  close 
of  the  lust,  anil  lh«  lii'st  (wn  ih-'cndea  of  tjio  {ircsont, 
ImndrfJ  years. 

The  corresponding  urtistiu  revolt  on  tliu  continent  was 
closely  connected  with  cliaiiges  in  the  political  world.  The 
originuU-trs  of  the  romanlic  titeruture  iii  Italy,  for  the  most 
part,  died  in  SpiellRMg  or  in  exile.  The  same  revolution 
which  levelled  the  I'aatille,  atul  converted  Versailles  and 
the  Trianon — the  classic  .sthool  in  stunc  and  terrace — iiito 
n  moral  Herculaneiim  and  I'omijeii,  drove  the  models  of 
the  60-calle<l  Augustan  ages  into  a  inttscum  of  antiquarians. 
In  our  own  country,  the  movement  initiated  liy  ( 'liatterton, 
Cowper,  and  Bums,  was  carried  out  by  two  chwses  of 
great  writers.  They  agreed  in  opposing  freedom  to  form- 
ality ;  in  substituting  for  the  old,  new  aims  and  methods ; 
ijx  preferring  a  grain  of  mother  wit  to  a  peck  of  clerisy. 
They  broke  with  the  old  school,  as  Protestantism  broke 
■with  the  old  Church  ;  but,  like  the  sects,  they  separated 
again.  Wordsworth,  Southey,  ond  Coleridge,  while  re- 
fusing to  acknowledge  the  literary  precedents  of  the  past, 
submitted  themselves  to  a  8elf-im[X)sed  law.  The  par- 
tialities of  their  maturity  were  towards  things  settled  iind 
regulated  ;  their  favourite  virtues,  endurance  and  humi- 
lity; Uicir  conformity  to  established  institutions  was  the 
basis  of  a  new  Conservatism.  The  others  were  the 
iSadicals  of  the  movement :  they  practicully  acknowledged 
no  kw  but  their  own  inspiration.  Dissatisfied  with  the 
existing  order,  their  sympathies  were  with  strong  will 
and  passion  and  deliaiit  iiulependencc.  These  found  theii 
master-types  in  Shelley  and  in  Hyron. 


BTBON. 

A  iMctioD  is  always  an  extreme,  Lollards,  Puritans, 
Covenanters,  wore  in  srnne  respects  nauseous  antidotea  to 
ecclesiastical  corruption.  The  ruins  of  the  ScotcU  cathe- 
drals and  (if  the  French  nobility  are  warnings  at  once 
against  the  excess  that  provokes  and  tlio  excess  that 
aveugea  The  revolt  agaiost  the  aiicien  regime  in  letters 
made  possible  the  0<le  that  is  the  high-tide  mark  of 
modern  English  iuHpiralioiv,  but  it  was  parodied  in 
page  on  page  of  maundering  rusticity.  Uyron  saw  the 
danger,  but  was  borne  headlong  by  the  rapids.  Hence 
the  anomalous  contrast  between  his  theories  and  bis  per- 
formance. Both  Wordswortli  and  Byron  were  bitten  by 
IJousseau;  but  the  former  is,  at  furthest,  a  Girondin. 
The  latter,  acting  like  Danton  on  llie  motto  "  L'audaey, 
I'audace,  toujours  I'audaue,"  sighs  after  Ifeiiri  Qiiftttr  et 
OaJrfivHe.  There  is  more  of  llie  .spirit  of  the  French 
Revolution  in  Dim  Junii  tlian  in  ail  the  works  of  the 
author's  contemporaries ;  but  his  criticism  Ls  that  of 
Buileau,  and  wlien  deliberate  is  generally  absurd.  He 
never  recognized  the  meaning  of  th«  artistic  movement  of 
hia  age,  and  overvalued  those  of  his  works  which  the 
Unities  helped  to  destroy.  He  bailed  Gilford  as  his 
Magiuis  Apollo,  and  put  Itogers  next  to  Scott  in  his 
comical  jiyramid.  "  Chaucer,"  he  writes,  "  I  tliink  obscene 
and  contemptible."  Ho  could  see  no  merit  in  Spenser, 
preferred  Tasso  to  Hilton,  and  caUed  the  old  English 
dramatists  "  mad  and  turbid  mountebanks."  In  the 
same  sjiirit  he  writes :  "In  the  time  of  Pbjn;  it  was 
all  Horace,  now  it  is  all  Claudian.''  He  saw — what 
fanatics  had  begun  to  deny — that  Pope  was  a  great  writer, 
and  the  "angel  of  reasonableness,"  the  strong  common 
sense  of  both  was  a  link  between  them ;  but  the  ex- 
pressions he  uses  during  his  controversy  with  Bowles  look 
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like  jc8ls,  till  we  arc  convint'eil  of  his  earnestness  by  liia 
anger  "  Neither  time,  nor  distancu,  nor  grief,  nor  age  can 
ever  iliiuinish  niy  veneration  for  him  who  is  the  yrcat 
moral  jioel  of  ull  times,  of  all  climes,  of  nil  feelings,  anil  of 
all  stages  of  existence.  .  .  .  Your  whole  generation  are 
not  wurlh  a  canto  of  the  Duiirhul,  or  anything  that  is 
his."  All  the  while  ho  was  himself  writing  prose  and 
verso,  in  grasp  if  not  in  vigour  as  far  beyond  the  stretch 
of  Pope,  as  Po])e  is  in  "  wortli  and  wit  ami  scnso  "  I'emoved 
nbove  his  mimics.  Tho  point  of  the  paradox  is  not  merely 
that  ho  deserted,  but  that  ho  sometimes  iniitiitcd  liis 
model,  and  when  ho  did  so,  failed.  Macaulay's  judgment, 
that  "  personal  taste  led  him  U>  the  eighteenth  century, 
thirst  for  praiso  to  the  nineteenth,"  is  quite  at  fault.  Tliero 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Byron  loved  praise  as  nnich  as  ho  af- 
fected to  despise  it.  Ilia  note,  on  reading  the  QiitiHcrhj  on 
his  dramas,  "  I  am  tlui  moat  unpopular  man  in  England,"  is 
like  tho  cry  of  a  child  under  chastisement ;  but  he  had 
little  affinity,  moral  or  artistic,  with  tho  spirit  of  our  so- 
called  Augustans,  and  liis  detenui nation  to  admire  them 
was  itself  rebellious.  Again  we  are  reminded  of  liis 
phrase,  "  I  am  of  the  opposition,"  His  vanity  and  pride 
were  psrpetually  struggling  for  tho  mastery,  ami  though 
he  thirsted  for  pojiularity  he  was  bent  on  compelling  it; 
so  he  warred  with  tho  Ittcniry  iuipulae  of  which  ho  wtis 
the  child. 

Byron  has  no  relation  to  the  uuister-minds  whose 
works  roQect  a  nation  or  an  ei-a,  and  who  keep  their  own 
secrete.  His  verso  and  prose  is  alike  biographical,  and 
the  inequalities  of  his  style  are  tho.se  of  his  career.  He  lived 
in  a  glass  case,  and  could  not  hide  himself  by  his  habit  of 
burning  blue  lights.  He  was  too  great  to  do  violence  to 
his  nature,  which  was  not  great  enough  to  be  really  con- 
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sistcut.  It  was  thus  natural  for  him  to  pose  as  the 
spokesman  of  two  ages — as  a  critic  and  as  nn  author  ;  and 
of  two  orders  of  society — as  a  peer,  and  us  a  poet  of  revolt. 
Sincere  iu  both,  he  could  never  forget  the  one  character  in 
the  other.  To  tlio  last,  he  was  an  aristocrat  in  sentiment, 
a  democrat  in  opinion.  "  Vulgarity,"  he  writes  with  a 
pithy  half-truth,  "  is  far  worse  than  downright  black 
guardism  ;  for  the  latter  comprehenda  wit,  humour,  and 
strong  stnse  at  times,  while  the  former  is  a  sad  abortive 
attempt  at  all  things,  signifying  nothing."  He  could 
never  reconcile  himself  to  the  English  radicals ;  and  it 
has  been  acutely  remarketl,  that  part  of  hb  final  interest 
in  Greece  lay  in  the  fact  that  !iu  found  it  a  country  of 
classic  memories,  "  where  a  man  might  Iw  the  chappion 
of  hberty  without  soiling  himself  in  the  arena."  He 
owed  much  of  Lis  early  influence  to  the  fact  of  his 
moving  in  the  circles  of  rank  and  fashion ;  but  though 
himself  steeped  in  the  prejudices  of  caste,  he  struck 
at  them  at  times  with  fatal  force.  Aristocracy  is  the 
individual  asserting  a  vital  distinction  between  itself  and 
"the  muck  o'  the  world."  B3'Toa'8  heroes  all  rebel  against 
the  associative  tendency  of  the  nineteenth  century  ;  they 
are  self- worshippers  at  war  with  society  ;  but  most  of  them 
come  to  bad  ends.  He  maligned  himself  in  those  carica- 
tures, and  has  given  more  of  himsidf  iu  describing  one 
whom  with  special  aignilicance  wu  call  a  brother  poet. 
"  Allen,"  he  %vrite8  in  1813,  "has  lent  me  a  quiintity  of 
Bunis's  unpublished  letters.  .  .  .  What  an  antithetical 
mind  ! — tenderness,  roughness  —  delicacy,  coareoneas — 
sentiment,  sensuality — soaring  and  gi-ovolling  -  dirt  and 
deity — all  mixpJ  up  in  that  one  compound  of  inspired 
clay!"  We  have  only  to  add  to  these  antitheses,  in 
applying    them   with  slight   moditication  to  the   writer. 
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Byron  bad,  on  occaaiou,  more  eelf-coiitrol  than  Btirnei, 
wlio  yielded  to  every  thirst  or  gust,  and  could  uevor  have 
lived  the  life  of  the  soldier  at  Meaolonj^'hi ;  but  partly 
owing  to  meanness,  partly  to  n.  sound  instinct,  his 
memory  has  been  more  severely  dealt  with.  The  fact  of 
his  being  a  nobleman  helped  to  make  him  famous,  but  it 
also  helped  to  make  him  hated.  No  doubt  it  half  spoiled 
him  ill  making  him  a.  show ;  aud  the  circumstiuice  has 
suggested  the  remark  of  a  humourist,  that  it  is  as  hard  for 
a  lord  to  Imj  a  perfect  gentleman  as  for  a  camel  to  pass 
through  the  needle's  eye.  But  it  also  exposed  to  the 
niDCOUTB  of  jealousy  a  man  who  had  nearly  everything 
but  doiuoetic  happiness  to  excito  that  most  corroding  of 
literary  passions ;  and  when  he  got  out  of  gear  ho  became 
the  quarry  of  Spenser's  "blatant  beast"  On  the  oilier 
hand,  Burns  was,  beneath  his  disgust  at  Holy  Fairs  and 
Willies,  sincerely  reverential  ;  much  of  Don  Juan  would 
have  seemed  to  him  "  an  atheist's  laugh,"  and — a  more 
certain  superiority — he  was  aljsolutely  fmnk. 

Byron,  like  Pope,  was  given  to  playing  monkey-like  i 
tricks,  mostly  harmless,  but  offensive  to  thoir  victims. ' 
His  peace  of  mind  was  dependent  on  what  jieople  would 
siiy  uf  him,  to  a  degree  unusual  even  in  the  irrittible  race  ; 
and  when  they  spoke  Ul  he  was,  again  like  Poi>e,  essen- 
tially vindictive.  The  Bardii  mid  ItfiviewtTs  beats  about, 
where  the  lines  to  Atticus  transfix  with  Philoctetes' 
arrows ;  but  they  are  due  to  a  like  iminilsc.  Byron 
affected  to  contemn  the  world  ;  but,  say  what  he  would, 
ho  cared  too  raucli  for  it.  Ho  had  u  genuine  love  of 
solitude  as  an  idterative  ;  but  ho  could  not  subsist  with- 
out society,  and,  Shelley  tells  us,  wherever  he  went,  became 
the  nucleus  of  it.  He  sprang  up  again  when  tlung  to  the 
earth,  but  be  never  attained  to  the  disdain  he  desired. 
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We  fiiid  liim  at  once  munificent  and  careful  about 
money  J  calmly  asleep  ainiil  a  crowd  of  trembliug  sailors, 
yet  never  going  to  riile  without  a  nervous  caution ; 
iltifyuiy  augury,  yet  seriously  disturljed  by  a  gipsy's  prattle. 
Ho  co(dil  Lo  the  most  genial  of  comrade?,  the  m0r<t  con- 
siderate of  niiLstcrs,  and  he  secured  the  devotion  of  liia 
lervanta,  as  of  hia  friends ;  but  he  was  too  overbearing  to 
brtn  many  equid  friendships,  and  apt  to  be  ungenerous  to 
lis  resd  rivals.  His  shifting  attitude  towards  Lady  Byroii, 
his  waveriny  purposes,  his  impulsive  acts,  are  a  part  of 
the  character  we  trace  through  all  his  lifu  aud  work, 
— a  strange  mixture  of  magnanimity  and  brutaUty,  of 
laughter  and  tears,  consistent  in  nothing  but  his  pas- 
sion and  his  pride,  yet  redeeming  all  his  defects  by 
hia  giuces,  and  wearing  a  greatness  that  hia  errors  can  only 
half  obscure. 

Alternately  iho  idol  aud  the  horror  of  liia  contem- 
poraries, Byron  was,  duriug  hia  life,  feared  and  respected 
as  "  tho  grand  \apuleon  of  the  realms  of  rhyme."  ilia 
works  were  tho  events  of  the  literary  world.  Tho  chief 
among  them  were  tmiisliited  into  French,  German,  Italian, 
Duuiab,  Polish,  Russian,  Spanish.  On  tho  publication 
of  Moore's  Life,  Lord  Macaiday  had  no  hesitation  in 
referring  to  Eyrou  as  "  the  most  celebrated  EngUshman 
of  the  nineteenth  century."  Nor  have  we  now;  but 
in  the  interval  between  1S40 — 1870,  it  was  the  fashion 
to  talk  of  him  as  a  sentimentalist,  a  romancer,  a  shallow 
wit,  a  niiic  days'  wonder,  a  poet  for  "  green  unknowing 
youth."  It  was  a  reaction,  such  as  leads  us  to  dises- 
tablish tho  heroes  of  our  crude  imaginations  till  we 
learn  that  to  admire  nothing  is  as  sure  a  sign  of  im- 
maturity as  to  admire  everything. 

Tlje  weariness,  if  not  disgust,  induced  by  a  throng  of 
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more  than  usually  absiinl  imitators,  enabled  Carlylo,  the 
poet's  successor  in  literary  influence  (followed  with  even 
greater  unfairness  Jiy  Thackeray),  more  effectively  to  lead 
tlio  counter-revolt  "  In  my  mind,"  writes  the  former, 
in  1839,  "  Byron  h;i3  been  sinking  at  an  accelerated  rate 
for  the  last  ten  years,  and  has  now  reached  a  very  low 

level His  fame  has  been  very  great,  Imt  I  do  not 

see  how  it  is  to  endure ;  neither  does  that  make  him 
great.  No  genuine  productive  thought  was  ever  revealed 
by  him  to  mankind.  Ho  tiiiglit  nic  nothing  that  I  had 
not  again  to  forget.''  The  refrain  of  t.'arlyle's  advice 
during  the  most  active  years  of  his  criticism  was,  "Close 
thy  Byron,  open  thy  fJocthe."  Wo  do  so,  ami  find  that 
the  refniin  of  fJoethe'a  advice  in  reference  to  Byron  is — 
"noctumft  vei-sato  nianu,  versato  diurna."  He  urged 
Kckeniiann  to  study  English  that  ho  might  reml  him  ; 
iisniarking,  "  A  character  of  such  eminence  has  never 
exi.stcd  Wforc,  and  probal»ly  will  never  come  again.  The 
beauty  of  ('niii  is  such  as  we  shall  not  see  a  second  time 
in  the  world.  .  .  .  Byron  issues  from  the  sea-waves  ever 
freslu  In  llrlnin,  I  could  not  make  tise  of  any  man  as  the 
representative  of  tlie  nuHlcrn  poetic  era  except  him,  who  is 
undoubtedly  the  greatest  genius '  of  our  century."  Again : 
"  Tasso's  epic  has  maintained  its  fame,  but  Byron  is  the 
burning  bush,  which  reduces  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  toashes. 
.  .  ,  The  English  may  think  of  him  as  they  please ;  this  is 
certain,  they  can  .show  no  (liviiiy)  poet  who  is  comparable 
to  him.  .  .  .  But  he  is  too  worldly.  Contrast  MtttMh, 
and  lir/ipo,  where  you  are  in  a  nefarious  empin'cal  world.'' 
On  Kckermann's  doubting  "whether  tliere  is  a  gain  for 
pure  culture  in  Byron's  work,"  Goethe  conclusively  replies, 
"There   1    must   contradict  yoiL      The  audacity   and 

*  Mr  .VnioIM  wrongly  obJccU  lo  this  tnmHlntion  of  the  Qcmiatt  *'  tnlvitl  " 
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grandeur  of  Byron  must  certiiinly  tend  towards  culture. 
We  slioulJ  taku  cara  not  to  be  iihvaya  looking  for  it  in 
the  decididly  paw  and  moral.  Everything  that  is  great 
promotes  cultivation,  as  soon  as  we  are  aware  of  it." 

This  verdict  of  the  Olympian  as  against  tlie  ver- 
dict of  the  Titan  is  intereatiug  in  itself,  and  as  being 
the  verdict  of  the  whole  continent)*!  world  of  letters. 
"What,"  exclaims  Gastelar,  "does  Spain  not  owe  to 
Byron?  From  his  mouth  come  our  hojies  and  feats. 
Ho  has  baptized  us  witii  his  blood.  There  is  no  one 
with  whoso  being  some  song  of  his  is  not  woven.  His 
life  is  like  a  funeral  torch  over  our  graves."  Miizzini 
takes  up  the  same  tune  for  I  tidy,  Stendhal  speaks  of 
Byron's  "Apollonic  power;"  and  Haiiilc  Benve  writes 
to  the  some  intent,  with  some  judicious  caveats.  M. 
Taine  coiichiilea  his  survey  of  the  romantic  movement 
with  the  remark  r  "  In  this  splendid  etlbrl,  tlic  greatest 
ore  oxhanstod.  One  alone— Byron — attains  tlie  summit. 
He  is  so  great  and  so  English,  that  from  liim  alone 
wo  shall  learn  n)orc  truths  of  his  country  and  his 
age  than  from  all  the  rest  togotlier-"  I>r.  Elzc, 
rank.s  the  author  of  Unrnhl  and  Jtitin  among  tlie 
four  greatest  English  ])oets,  and  clninis  for  him  the 
intellectual  parentage  of  lAnmrtine  and  M\i8set  in 
Franco,  of  Espronccda  in  S|iain,  of  Puschkin  in  IJussia,, 
with  some  modifications,  of  Heine  in  Germany,  of  ^ 
Borchot  and  others  in  Italy.  So  many  voices  of  so 
various  countries  cannot  be  simply  set  aside  :  unless  wo 
wrap  ourselves  in  an  insolent  inaulnri.'im,  we  arc  bniind  at 
least  to  ask  what  is  the  meaning  of  their  concurrent  tes- 
timony. Foreign  judgments  can  manifestly  liavo  little 
weigbt  on  mattere  of  form,  and  not  one  of  the  above- 
mentioned    critics   is   sufficiently   alive   to  the  egregious 
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shortcomings  whidi   Byron  himeelf  recof^iizeJ.     That  be 
loses   almost    nothing   by    tnwaliition    is    a   compliment 
to  the'  man,  a  disparagement  to  the  artist.     Very  few 
pages  of  his  verse  even  aspire   to  perfection  ;  hardly  al 
stanza  will  bear  the  minute  word-hy-word  dissection  which  I 
only  brings  inti  clearer  view  th»<  clelimtc  touches  of  Keats 
or  Tennyson ;  his  pictures  with  a  big  brush  were  never 
meant  for  the  microscope.      Hero  the  contrast  between  his 
theoretic  worship  of  his  idol  and  liia  own  pmctice  i-caches 
a  climax.     If,  aa  lie  professetl  to  believe,  "  the  best  poet 
is  ho  who  best  executes  Ids  work,"  then  he  is  hardly  :i 
poet  at  all.     IIi>   is  liabitually   rapid   and  slovenly  ;   un  i 
improvisatoro  on  the  spot  whoro  his  fancy  is  kindled, 
writing  cnrrcnle  ealamo,  ond  disilaining  the  "  art  to  lilot."  . 
I"  I  can  never  recast  anything.     I  am  liko  the  tiger  ;  if  I 
miss  the  first  spring,  I  go  gnimbling  back  to  my  jungle." 
Ho  said  to  Med  win,  "  Blank  vei'wj  is  the  most  diilicult, 
because  every  line  must  bo  good."    Consequently,  his  own 
blank    verse    is   always   defective — sometimes  execrable. 
No  one  else — except,  jierhaps,  Woitlsworth — who  could 
write  so  well,  could  also  \vrite  so  ill.    This  fact  in  Byron'a  I 
case  seems  duo  not  to  nn!Ri  carelessneiw,  but  to  incapacity. 
Something  seems  to  stand  behind  liim,  liko  the  slave  in 
the  chariot,  to  check  the  current  of  his  highest  thought. 
The  glow  of  his   fancy  fades  with  the  suddenness  of  n 
southern  suusot.     His  best  inspiratii^ns  are  spoilt  by  the  ' 
interruption  of  incongruous  comtnonplace.     He  had  none/ 
of  the  guardian  delicacy  of  taste,  or  the  thirst  after  com- | 
plt!t«ue88,   which   mark   the   consummate  artist.       Ho   is 
more  nearly  a  dwarf  Sliakespearo  than  a  giant  Pope.   This 
defect    was    most   n)i.=iehiev<nis    where  ho    was   weakest, 
in   his   diiiinas   and    his  lyries,  least   so   whoro   he  was 
>ngest,    in    his   mature   satires.     It   is   almost   trans' 
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muted  into  an  excellence  in  the  greatest  of  these, 
which  is  by  design  and  in  detnil  n  temple  of  incongruity. 

If  wo  turn  from  his  manner  to  his  matter,  we 
cannot  claim  for  Byron  any  ahsoluto  originality.  His 
Bourcea  have  heen  found  in  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  Chateau- 
briand, Beauniarcliais,  Lauzun,  Gibbon,  Baylo,  St.  Pierre, 
Alfieri,  Caati,  Cuvier,  La  Bniyere,  Wieland,  Swift,  Sterae, 
Le  Sago,  Goethe,  scraps  of  the  classics,  and  the  Book  of 
Job.  Alisolutc  originality  in  a  late  age  is  only  possible  1o 
the  hermit,  the  lunatic,  or  the  sensation  novelist.  Byron, 
like  the  rovers  lieforo  Minos,  was  not  ashamed  of  his 
piracy.  Ho  transferred  the  random  prose  of  his  own 
letters  and  journals  to  his  dramas,  and  with  the  same 
complacency  made  u.so  of  the  notes  jotted  down  from 
other  writers  as  he  snileil  on  the  Ijiko  of  (Jenevii.  But 
ito  made  them  lii.s  own  by  smelting;  tln'  ronf^h  ore  into 
boll  mot^il.  He  brewed  a  cauldfon  liku  tli.it  of  Macbeth "s 
witches,  and  from  it  arose  the  images  of  crowned  kings. 
If  ho  dill  iii>t  bring  a  new  idea  into  the  world,  he 
quadrupled  llio  forco  of  existing  ideas  and  scattered  them 
far  and  wide.  Southern  critics  have  maintaincil  Uiat  he 
had  a  southern  nature  and  was  in  liis  true  flernent  on 
t!ii>  Lido  or  uiidur  an  Andalusian  night.  (Jtljcrs  dwell 
on  the  English  pride  that  went  along  with  his  Italian 
habits  and  (!refk  .sympathies.  The  truth  is,  ho  had  thn 
jMjwcr  of  UTiikiiig  himself  pDotictily  everywhere  at  home  ; 
and  this,  along  with  the  fact  of  all  his  writings  I>cing  per- 
fectly intelligible,  is  the  secret  of  his  European  influence. 
Ho  was  a  citizen  of  the  world  ;  because  ho  not  only 
painted  the  environs,  but  reflected  the  passions  and  aspi- 
rations of  evorj'  scene  amid  which  ho  dwelt.   | 

A  disparaging  critic  has  said,  "  Byron  is  nothing  with- 
out his  descriptions."     The  remark  f)nly  emphasizes  the 
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fact  that  his  genius  wna  not  draiuntic.  All  non-dratnatic 
art  is  concerned  with  liringiiig  'before  us  pictures  of  the 
world,  the  value  of  which  lies  half  in  their  tnith,  half  in 
the  amount  of  hunjaii  interest  with  which  they  are  in- 
vested. To  scientific  accuracy  few  poets  can  lay  claim, 
and  Byron  less  tlian  must ;  Ijut  the  general  truth  of  his 
descrijitions  is  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  truveUed 
in  the  same  countries,  'i'he  Greek  verses  of  his  first 
pilgrimage, —  e.g.  the  night  scene  on  the  Gulf  of  Arta, 
many  of  the  AJhanian  sketches,  with  mucli  of  the  ISu-ijc 
of  Ciiriuth  and   the  Oiuour — have  been  invariably  com- 

t mended    for   their   vivid  realisin.      Attention   has  been 
especially  directed  to  tlio  lines  in  the  Corsair  beginning — 
But,  lo !  flrom  bigh  Hymettua  U>  tho  plain, 
M  teing  the  veritable  voice  of  one 
'  Spell-bonnd,  within  Ibe  clnstoriog  Cycladca. 

Tlu 
f" 


Tlie  o])ening  lines  of  the  same  canto,  transplanted  from 
the  Ctirse  of  Minerva,  are  even  more  suggestive  : — 


Stow  tioks,  more  lovely  ere  his  race  bo  ruo, 
AloQg  Murea'a  Iiil!  tho  Bottiiig  bud, 
Not,  aa  in  northeiu  climes,  obacurcly  bright, 
But  one  unclondcd  blaze  of  liriog  light,  &0. 


In  the  same  way,  the  later  cantos  of  i/^/w/t/ are  steeped  in 
Switzerland  and  in  Italy.  Byron's  genius,  it  is  true,  re- 
quired a  stimulus  ;  it  could  not  have  revelled  among  the 
daisies  of  Uhaueer,  or  pastured  by  the  luuikn  of  the  Doon 
or  the  Uuse,  or  thriven  among  the  Lincoln.Hhire  fens. 
He  had  a  sincere,  if  somewhat  exclusive,  delight  in  the 
storms  and  crags  that  seemed  to  respond  to  his  nature 
and  to  his  age.  There  is  no  affectation  in  the  expression 
of  the  wish,  "  0  that  the  desert  were  my  dwelling-place  1" 
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though  we  kuow   that  the  writer  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterrauean  sLill  craved  for  the  gossip  of  the  cluhe. 

It  ouly  shows  that — 

Two  desirea  toss  aboal 
Tlio  poet's  fevsrish  blood  ; 
One  drives  him  to  the  world  withont, 
And  one  to  BoUtade. 

Of  Byron's  two  t'unteiii|>orary  rivals,  "Wordsworth  hml 
nu  feverish  blood ;  nothing  drove  liim  to  the  world 
without ;  consequently  his  "  eyes  avert  their  ken  from 
half  of  human  fate,"  and  his  influence,  tluiugh  perennial, 
will  lUways  bo  Umitud.  He  conquered  England  from 
his  hilLs  and  lakes  ;  but  his  spirit  has  never  crossed  the 
Straits  which  he  lliouijht  too  narrow.  The  other,  with 
a  fever  in  Lis  veins,  calmed  it  in  the  sea  and  in  the  cloud, 
and,  in  some  degree  because  of  his  very  excellencies,  has 
fuilcd  as  yet  to  mark  the  world  at  lai-ge.  The  poets' 
poet,  the  cynosure  of  enlLusiasts,  he  l>oru  the  banner  of 
the  forlorn  hope  ;  but  Dyixin,  with  his  feet  of  cloy,  led  the 
ranks.  Shelley,  as  pure  a  pln'liuithropist  as  St.  Francis 
or  Howard,  could  forget  miuikind,  and,  like  his  AdonaJia, 
become  one  with  nature.  Tiyrnn,  who  pri>fessed  to  hate 
his  fellows,  was  of  them  even  more  than  for  them,  and  so 
appealed  to  them  through  a  bruadm'  synifiathy,  and  held 
tliem  with  a  firmer  hand,  lly  virtue  of  his  jiassion,  as 
well  as  his  power,  ho  was  enabled  to  represent  the  human 
tragedy  in  which  he  played  so  many  parts,  and  to  which 
his  external  universe  of  clouilles.s  luoons,  and  vales  of 
evergreen,  luid  lightning-riven  peaks,  are  but  the  various 
background.  He  sot  the  "anguish,  doubt,  dcsin*,"  the 
whole  chaos  of  his  age,  to  a  music  whose  thunder-i-uli 
seems  to  have  inspired  the  opera  of  Loheiiyrin — a  music 
not  designed  to  teach  or  to  satisfy  "  the  budge  doctors  of 
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tbo  Stoic  fur,"  but  whiili  will  contiiiiio  to  urouse  and 

delight  the  sous  and  daughtera  of  men. 

iladame  do  Stui-l  siiid  to  Bymii,  at  Oiicliy,  "  It  docs 

not  do  to  Wiir  witli  the  world  :  the  world  is  too  strong  for 

the  individual."     Goethe  only  gives  a  more  philosophic 

form  to  this  counsel  when  he  rciuurks  of  the  jwet,  "  He 

put  him.self  into  a  tilso  position  by  his  assaults  on  Church 

and  State,     liis  discontent  ends  in  negation HI 

call  had  bad,  wliat  ilo  I  gain?     liut  if  I  call  (iwkI  bud,- 1 

do  mischief."     The  answer  is  obvious  :  a-s  long  as  men 

coll  hud  good,   there  is  a  call   for  iconocLists  ;  hidf  the 

reforms   of  the   world  have   begun  in  negation.      Such 

comments  also   point  to  the  coiniuon  error  of  trjing  to 

make  men  other  thun  they  are  by  lectuiing  them.     This 

scion  of  a  long  line  of  lawless  bloods — a  Scandinavian 

Berserker,  if  thei-e  ever  was  one — tlie  literary  heir  of  the 

Eddas — was  specinlly  cirated  Ut  wage  that  war— to  smite 

the  conventionality  which  is  the  tyrant  of  JMighind  with 

the  hummer  of   Thor,  and  to   scar  witli  the  sarcasm  of 

Mephisto]*heles  the  hollnw  hypocrisy — sham  taste,  sham 

morals,  sham   rdigion — of  the  society  by  which  he  was 

surrounded  and  infected,  and  which  all  but  succeeded  in 

seducing  him.     But  for  the  ethereal  essence, — 

Tlie  fount  of  fiery  lifo 
Which  served  for  that  Titonio  strife, 

Byron  would  linve  been  nien-ly  a  nion-  mcliHlioiis  Moore 
and  a  more  .iccomph'shed  Ilruninnll.  Hut  the  caged  lion 
was  only  half  tamed,  and  his  continual  growls  were  his  re- 
demption. His  restlessness  was  tlie  sign  of  a  yet  unbroken 
will.  He  fi'll  and  rose,  and  fell  again  ;  but  never  gave  up 
the  strtiggle  that  keeps  alive,  if  it  does  not  save,  the  soul. 
His  greatness  as  well  as  Ids  wejiknrss  lay,  in  the  fact  that 
from  boyhood  battle  was  the  breath  of  his  bi-ing.    To  tell 
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him  not  to  fight,  was  like  telling  'Worclsworth  not  to  reflect, 
or  Shelley  not  to  Bing,  His  instrument  ia  a  trumput  of 
challenge  ;  and  he  lived,  as  he  appropriately  died,  in  the 
pragress  of  an  miaccoinplishefl  campaign.  Ilia  work  is 
neither  perfect  architecture  nor  fine  mosaic  ;  but,  like  that 
of  his  intellectual  ancestors,  the  elder  Eliaihethaiis  whom 
he  perversely  maligned,  it  is  all  animated  by  the  spirit  of 
action  and  of  enterprise. 

•  In  good  portraits  his  hond  has  a  lurid  look,  as  if  it  had 
been  at  a  higher  tompeniture  thau  that  ni  other  men. 
That  high  teniperjituro  was  the  source  of  his  inspiration, 
and  the  secret  of  a  spell  whieh,  during  his  life,  commanded 
homage  and  drew  forth  love.  Mere  artists  are  often 
niaiinikius.  Byron's  brilliant  though  une.jual  genius  was 
suhordinuto  to  the  power  of  liia  personality;  ho 

Had  the  elomenU 
So  mix'd  in  liim,  that  Natnrc  might  ataud  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world — "  Thia  was  a  man." 

We  may  leam  much  from  him  Btill,  when  we  have  ceased 
to  disparage,  as  our  fathers  ceased  to  idolize,  a  name  in 
which  there  is  so  much  warning  and  su  much  example. 
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eoinparison  with  Sliulk-y  nuil 
WonUwortli,  214  ;  i'Outomi>i)r- 
ary  a<lniintt)(ni,  208  ;  Jubta,  67, 
95  ;  (lefoctM  of  I'lianutor,  207, 
208  ;  ilefi-ctH  of  liis  poi-try,  211; 
descriptive  power,  116,212, 213; 
(liiililce  of  pmri'siioiial  lUlira- 
leiin,  38  ;  ilissipatioiw,  47,  84, 
85;  iloKinntisni,  43;  cnrlv 
frinixU,  29,  38,  41,  42,  45,  47  : 
fluaucial  nlfuim,  104,  HO; 
I'oIIoMi'r  of  l*(ipi',  205 ;  gamility, 
85, 88  ;  idlenea-i,  27,  35  ;  know- 
ledge of  langiifl^cK,  26  ;  know- 
Icdgeof  8criptiire,12,21.75.1 90; 
iu  London  souiety,  77  ;  lanie- 
Miuis,  13,  17,  19  :  love  of  moun- 
tains, 16  ;  niclnncholy,  48  ; 
pecuniary  prolitjt,  77  ;  personal 
appejirance,  167,  216  ;  physical 
endurance,  20  ;  [K>otic  cliamcter, 
18;  poUtic4,  73,  81  ;  rending, 
21,  22,  26  ;  relations  to  female 
MX,  86-88  ;  scli.darxliip,  25  ; 
.Scolcli  snperiitilion,  23  ;  saeial 
views,  83  ;  solitnde,  12,  207  ; 
(ources  of  Byron's  work,  173, 
212  :  nwiuiniinit.  fvaU  of,  63,  65. 
107  ;  tatne  bear,  47, 54  ;  temper. 


12,  23,  81  ;  theological  viewa, 
43,  44,  75, 152, 190, 212  ;  verne- 
rouiauce*,      74  -  76 ;      wonieu, 
estimate  of,   86  ;   works   trans- 
lated, 20S 
Byron,  John,  Adiitiml,  7-9 
Byron,  John,  of  Clayton,  3 
Byron,  J.>lin  (father),  9,  11 
Byron,   I-i.ly  (wf")-  '^3,   90,  92, 
95.97,  nil,  100,  11.13,  105,  157, 
168,  169,  178,  200,  208 
Byron,  Mrs.  (mother),  10-13,  1«, 
19,  22,  31,  45,  46,  60,  61,  69, 
65,  07-69 
Byron,  Kichard  (2n<l  I^nl),  4 
Byron,  itoljort  de,  2 
Byrou,  Sir  .lohn  (1st  Ijorcl),  4 
Byron,  Sir  Nichola.^,  3 
Byron,  William  (3rd  Ixinl),  4 
Bvroii,  William  (4th  Urd),  5 
Byron,  William  (5th  Lord),  5,  6 

Cadiz,  estimate  of,  57 
anil,  43,  lis,  146151,  158 
Cambridge,  35-41,  46,  47,  48,  86, 

93,  114 
Camplwll,   Thomas,  18,   53,  111, 

138,  145,  151 
L'arlwiiari,  a  secret  society,  183 
CBrli»Ie,  Lonl,  22-24,  69 
C'arlylu,  1,  76,  176,  209 
CoJiU'lar,  86,  123,  132,  210 
Ceiin,  150 

Charlotte.  Princeaa,  117 
(!haales,  criticism  by,  86,  173 
Chutterton,  203 
Chaucer,  22,  87,  204,  213 
Chaworth,  Mary  Ami,  31-34.  93 
Chaworth,  Mr.,  5,  6 
Chaworth.  Viscount,  4 
Cheltenham,  16,  22,  31 
C/tiiHe  Harolil,  25,  26,  39,  43,  58- 

58.  60,  62,  65.  71,  73,  76-78. 

105,  110,   112,   114,  136,   137, 

181,  182,  187,  213;  criticiam 

of,  115-117.  110 
CKUloti,  fi-isimtr  of,  110 
ChrutaM,  112 
Churchill' t  O'rave,  111 
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^^^F                          moEx. 

Ciri!  Won,  3 

Kddlentoiie,  the  choritter,  38,  69                      ^^H 

CUirniont,    Miss,    iutim«cy    with, 

Julifibuiyh  Rrricie,  49                                          ^^^H 

107 

Elceulieiul,  Lieutenant,  63                                   ^^^| 

dare.  Lord,  friemlship   with,  29, 

Eldon,  Lonl,  62,  160                                         ^^B 

■iO,  141 

Elgin,  Lord,  62                                                           ■ 

Clcriiionl,     Mrs.,     Ijyiy     Uyrou's 

Klze.  86,  150, -210                                                ^^ 

iiinid,  VO 

Englnud'i  vice  of  hypocrisy.  122                       ^^^| 

Cogni,  Margarita,  intimacy  with. 

Enyiuh    liariU    iiitd    ticoteh    J!.                      ^^H 

123 

vitKm,  25,  43,  52,  53,  69,  71.                 ^^H 

\            Coleriilge,  S4,  86,  162,  20a 

^^M 

)             Colocatroni,  the  Wigniul,  107 

EngliHh  cbamctvr,  18                                        ^^H 

1            CoDKtiiutiDopIe,  62-64,  190 

English  literature,  35                                           ^^^| 

ariHth,  Siti/c  of,  Si,  62,  66,  75, 

^^^H 

10^  213 

Fun-y  Qufent  (8{)entier'i<),  71                               ^^^| 

Curmir.  75,  77,  213 

Falkland,  Ur<l.  51,  105                                    ^^H 

OouitI  I  rtiiumnt  the  River  of  my 

Ftiuat,  inllucnce  of,  on  Byron,  117                  ^^^H 

Yatrt,  111 

Ferrara,  113,  116.  121.  133                             ^^H 

Cowley,  36,  48 

Fletchur  (valet),   56,  59,  65,  99,                    ^^B 

fowper,  83,  203 

104,  134,  186,  200                                                ■ 

Crabbe,  138.  202 

Floren.e,  113,  118,  139,  141                                    ■ 

CuTte  o/Minerca,  37,  62,  65,  213 

/Vueori,  The  Tim,  144,  150                                          H 

'            Dallii*,  U.  C  46,  52,  64,  71,  77, 

/'rancficrt  </  Rimini,  136                                     ^^^H 

Frere.  126,  173                                               ^^M 

106 

^^^H 

Danlp,  15,  64,  117,  134. 166, 181. 

Oalt,  63,  66,  118,  164                                    ^^H 

183 

(ia^lb(^  132,  138,   139,  159,  160,                  ^^M 

D'Arcy,    Amelia   ((k>untei»   CUm- 

106,  186,  1S8,  193,  197-199                       ^^M 

yer.).» 

liell.  63                                                                  ■ 

Darkneu,  111 

Geneva,  21,  91.  106,  141,  212                          ^^M 

OiiTiea.  Scro|i«,  41,  42,  69,  111 

Genoa,   160,   163,   164,   166,  170,                  ^^M 

Dayy,  Sir  H.,  78,  136 

^^H 

Dt/imned  Traiuiformal,   14,    119, 

George,  I'liuee  of  Denmark,  5                          ^^^H 

145 

George  III.,  152,  154                                           ^^H 

Don  Juan,  8,  17,  22.  02,  63,  »7. 

ff/d.'wr,  66,  74,  77,  78. 

^^m 

126,  133,   184,   137,  138,   154, 

Gilibon,  36,  37,  43,  II 

1,  116,  165,                  ^H 

162.  165,  170.  198,  204,  207  ; 

212                                                               ~^H 

critioi-Mii  of.  171-180 

Gibraltar.  56,  57                                                       S 

Doomsduy  Boole,  2 

GilTovl.  44,  72.  160,  165,  204                                 ■ 

UrAiiiu  1  Byron's).  141 

(ileiuiivmi  (Ludy  I'aroliue  Lamb'ii                         H 

timim.  Tilt,  33,  1 1 1 

novel).  01                                                                ■ 

Drury,    Dt.   Josepli,    23.   26,   28, 

Gleunie,  Dr..  21,  22                                                   ■ 

35 

<:oellie,  1.  49.  65.  117,   118,  142,                             ■ 

Dniry,  Honry,  4.'i,  66 

144,  172,  186,  209,  212,  215                                 ■ 

Vmrt   iMUe    niMtre,  74,  77,  96, 

Gray,    Jlay,    her    inllnence    over                          H 

lis.  142 

Hyron,  12,  21                                                 ^^M 

Drury,  M»rk,  28 

Gray  ipoet),  68                                                  ^^H 

1             Drydcn.  82^ 

Gre«ie,  34,  88.  02,  112,  158.  166,                  ^^M 

Diift,  Mary,  iiitiiuat:y  wilk,  15 

182.  184,  186,   102,  198,  199,                -^^H 

1            Oalwlch,  21,  20 

^^M 

^^^^1 

^^^^IBH      ^^'^^^^^^^l 

HeAMhI^I 

^^1 

^^^H                  Grindclwald,  108,  109,  US 

Jungfraa.  109,  118                 ^^^| 

^^^^H                   Guiocioli,  1.  14,  42.  1;12-M0,  14S, 

Juvtniiia,  47                                       V 

^^^B                     155,  nn.  lOS.  166.  170,  178, 

1 

^^^^1                                      18& 

KcaLs.  130,  137,  173,  202,  211         " 

^^^^^H 

Kciuble,    lYaiices    Ami,    lueoioirs 

^^^^1                   Ilailstoue,  Prof.,  39 

of,  87                                                 _ 

^^^^^H                    liauMo,  Mr.,  Hulieitor,  23,  67 

Keiiiieily,  Dr.,  188-190,  198             ■ 

^^^^H                     II:ini<!»i,  11  adioul- fellow.  30,  38, 

Rlmryati,  62                                        ■ 

^^^^1 

Klnimird,  Douglaa,  153,  158.  184      ■ 

^^^^^1                   Uarrogate,  trip  to,  46 

Kirkby  MiiUory,  95                           I 

^^^H                  Uarrow.  22,  31,  35,  37.  38,  128 

1 

^^^H 

lalla  HfK^kh,  116                                 ■ 

^^^^H                   atttfiii  <uul  J-Jar/li,  145,  162 

Lamb,  Lady  Caroliue,  89-91,  103       ' 

^^^^1                     Uiber,  Biihop,  141,  151 

U  Mim,  114,  120,  122,  130, 131, 

^^^^1                   JMrno  Melmlia,  75 

134 

^^^^^^H                     UinU  ffom  Honu-fy  65.  71,  7'2 

LttiuUorii,  Titles  of  11,  115 

^^^^^H                     11  iron,  a.  Cambridgv  Irodtfjimsii,  40 

Uiiilor,  152,  166,"  167 

^^^H                   Uobbniise,  41,  42,  54,  56,  58,  CO, 

Ijiiirrauclii,  141,  166,  159,  162 

^^^H                      64,  60,  71,  107,  1U8,  111,  ll:i- 

Lurii,  65.  7."',  77 

^^^B                                                  184 

Lausaiiuc,  106,  111,  118 

^^^^H                     Uo.l)r«dii.  IWv.  P.,  42-44,  56.  67. 

Laveiuler,  a  cuiack,  1 9,  20 

^^^^B                      61).  70,  72,  90,  93,  94,   90,  97, 

Lee,  Harriu'l.  145 

^^^H 

Liwtlji,  Uuke  uf,  9 

^^^^^1                    llaMLTiicw),  Earl  of,  9 

Legboni,  114,  141,  155, 169,  160. 

^^^H                                  I.nr.l,  72,  74,  78 

166,  186 

^^^^1                                     122,  126,  127 

Lcigli,  L'olouel,  10 

^^^^B                    H.iuri  of  IMfiif-sK.  24,  35,  47,  49 

Lt-igli,  Mm.  (poet's  sisKr  Augusln), 

^^^^H                    How:irJ,  Uoii.  F.,  25 

9,  33,  69,  71,  73,  87,  93,  94. 

^^^^H                   Howilt.  Williani,  99 

96,97,  100,105,  111,  114,137. 

^^^^1                   Hiidiiiall  Ttirkanl,  churcli,  4,  201 

169,  170.  199,  200 

^^^H 

Lemaii.  Uke,  111,  116 

^^^H                   Hiitit,  John.  154,  162,  170 

U'paulo,  60,  102,  194,  196,200 

^^^H                    tlimt,   LL'iK'h,  84,   106,  1*21,   122. 

Lewis,  78,  111,  120 

^^^^1                       130,  160-161,  166 

r.ibrml,  tbf,  153,  162,  164,  185 

^^^^^H 

Li.lo,  122,  128,  212 

^^^^B                  IlixsoB,  62 

LioD  (pet  tlog),  199 

^^^^H                  ninm,  62 

Lisbon,  88,  66,  67 

^^^H                  /ttand.  The, 

UaU,  Kouget  de,  151 

^^^H                  IlAlr.  85,  92.  Ill,  171,  182.  183, 

Loch  Leven,  19 

^^^^1                                      213 

Locke,  36 

^^^^H                   Itbaca,  58, 

Lm:khart,  82 

^^^^^H 

Loudon,  10,  14.  21.  22,  40,  41, 

^^^^^T                   .luuksOD,  Mr.,  a  pugilist,  48 

45,  47,  48,  51,  66,  67,  69,  72,      _ 

^^V                           Jniiioa,  69,  62 

179,  188                                         i 

^B                            JblTrey,  17.  53.  54,  77,    116,  141, 

Londonderry,  Lord,  170                      T 

^H                                142,  151,  172.  202 

Long,  Hklward  Noel,  29,  88,  69 

^^^                           Joiicis  (tutor),  40 

Longiuau,  l.'i3 

^^^^^B                   Journal  (Byron'a),  88 

Loaghborougb,  40                               ■ 

^^^^H 

L'icca,  158                                           ■ 

1 
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^^^^^F 

^H    Lucifer,  147149 

Mores,  60,  66,  75.  185,  187.  1»1.                ^^| 

^H    Lniihington,  Dr.,  08 

194,  197.  199                                                 ^^1 

Morgan,  La<ly.  89                                              ^^^H 

^M     MoctulAT,  27,  30,  101,  20.-),  205 

Monjaiite  Mnij'jiwt,  136,  162                           ^^^| 

^^M     Mackenrio  (the  Mnn  of  Fi-eling), 

Mnrrav,  Jue  (butler),  56                                     ^^^| 

^^        27,  47 

Murray,   John,   39,    72,   78,   105.                  ^^H 

f             Mnfro,  57 

110.  112,   118,  121,  187,  150,                 ^^H 

MugellBD,  Straits  of,  7,  8 

IS3,  156-158,  163                                         ^^H 

Mallet,  78 

Hnnters,  32                                                    ^^M 

Malta,  58,  67 

^^^H 

Manileville.  Sir  John,  8 

Na).ier,  Colonel,  187,  188,  191                        ^^H 

Munfrcl,  43,    65,    77,    105,   109, 

Naples,  183                                                        ^^H 

^_           111-113,     145;    crilii'Um    nf. 

NaimUon.  57.  104.  116,  182,  200                   ^^H 

^B 

Newark,                                                               ^^H 

^V     MaiiM-l,  Dr.  Lnrt,  30,  41 

Newbury,  batlle  of,  4                                         ^^^| 

i            Maralhnn,  Bl 

New.stea.l,  2-4,  7.  15,  19,  22,  28,                           ■ 

L             Manlyn,  Mrs.,  fif.,  101 

2».  31,  33,  -10,  41.  48,  50.  51,                          M 

^H      Mnrinn  fntirr,,,  115,  137;  critl- 

54,  61,  67,  68,  72.  93.  9.\  104,                  ^^H 

^1          ci<m  of,  142,  143 

131                                                          ^^1 

^^      Mariiis,  117 

Noel.  Ucly.  105,  159                                        ^^1 

f            Marlowe,  118.  119 

Norton.  \\n..  88                                               ^^H 

1             Martineaii,  Mis«.  88 

Noltingham,  19,  31,  34,  72                             ^^H 

^K       Mntlock,  31,  32 

^^^H 

^1      .M:iUhfW!s  C.  S.,  30-42,  54,  68,  69    Oilyiweiui,  188,  195,  109                                  ^^H 

Mavroconlalos,  I'riuca  AlexaD<Icr, 

Osxiiigton,  2                                                       ^^^H 

192,  195.  1!>7,  19!>.  201 

Oxfonl,  35                                                          ^^H 

Mayer,  Dr.,  Ui8 

^^^H 

MavpiM,  125,  lUii 

Paganini,  76                                                       ^^^| 

Maiaini,  86,  183,  210 

Parisina,  75,  105                                              ^^H 

^H    Meilora  (ilanghter  of  Mr».  Leigh), 

Parker,  Margaret,  intimacy  with,                 ^^^| 

H        10 

^H 

^H     Meilwiii,   CaiiUiii,   98,   105,  156, 

Parr,  Dr.,  171                                                            ■ 

^P         211 

Parry  (eufimer),  194,  198,  199                               ■ 

^     Mi-islcr,  Willielm,  55 

Parthenon,  62                                                    ^^H 

Melhouriie,  89,  90 

Paterson  (a  tutor),  14                                       ^^H 

.Vli-moirs  (Bj-roir«),  98,  131 

Patraa,  58,  60,  65,  66,  197,  201                      ^^H 

Meeolonghi,  13,  60.  188,  192,  194, 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  28                                          ^^H 

198,  199,  201,  207 

Peloponnesus,  191                                                 ^^H 

Milan,  111 

Pent»-Iiu-un,  62 

MilliankK,  Sir  Ital]ib,  90 

Persia,  56,  63 

MilliRun  (a  physiciau),  200 

Prtrarcb,  116 

Milium,   13,  11),  36,  38,   93,   118, 

Pliilopiimen,  192 

119,  146,  147,  149.  151.  204 

l%ot,  45-47,  68 

Moore.  11,  16,  37.  48,  53,  54,  70, 

Pi.'*.  42.  127,  i;l9.  Ill,  145,  160, 

72,  73,  76;78,  84.  88,  92,  9fl, 

161.  166,  168,  170 

^K         97.   100,    105.    121,    122,    1.30, 

Plato's  GlaucH!).  175 

^H          131,  134,    138,   141,  14(1,   151, 

I'Ifasurc.i  of  I/i*ix,  8 

^H         160.  161,  163,    165.   171,  198. 

Po  (river).  133 

^H         202.  208.  215 

PolUlori.  104.  107,  108 

^^^^^p 

^^^BB1_^^^^^^^^^^^H 
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BYRON.                                         ^^M 

^^^H               Pope,  13.  24,  54,  187,  141,  165, 

Sootland,  alliuioiu  to,  1 7                     H 

^^^^B                   204,  205,  207.  211 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  12,  13,  19,  37-      ■ 

^^^^^B 

38.  SS,  73,  76,  78-82,  8(5.  11. I,        | 

^^^^B 

117-llS.   130,   137,    14S.    150,        ' 

^^^^^H                I'rtmifthciit, 

161,  158,   165,  172,  187,  202, 

^^^^m 

204 

Sealiam,  94,  121 

^^^^H                (iiiafterty  tteriae,  72,  161,  205 

Segati.    Mariana,    intimacy    with. 

11.  114,  123 

^^^^B 

Seville,  57 

^^^H                 (taphai-l,           125 

Shakespi-nre,   1,  16,  87,  US,  149. 

^^^H                  Itaveiiiin,   40,   13'2,  135-137.  13!>' 

172,  175,211 

^^^B                                               ISl 

Shelley,  16.87.  106-lOS,  115,118. 

^^^^H                Rogt-nt.  the,  77,  78 

127-130,    139,    140,    146,    147, 

^^^^1                l{«gillns. 

151,    155,    1.181(;2.    104,    182, 

^^^^1               Rei<l, 

185,  202  203,  207,  214,  216 

^^^^^H                Itejtdnl  Aildrtsta,  74 

Shelluy,  Mr.i.,  108,  166 

^^^^H                 Revolulioii,  the  Frvnch,  203 

Shepherd,  Mrx.,  letter  of,  156 

^^^^H 

Sheriilrvn,  84,  102,  111 

^^^^B                         no 

SiildouH,  Mrs.,  12 

^^^^H 

Sinclair,  Georse,  friend  of  Byroii, 

^^^^^H                RoliiiisoK,  L'rabb,  82 

30 

^^^H                 Rochdali-,  4,  7.  67,  104 

Sligo.  Mnrqni.s  of,  65                                M 

^^^H                 Ilochcstcr,  47 

Smith,  Mrs.  .Si leueerC Florence"),       1 

^^^^H                Rogt'n.,  (iaiimcl,  (i>ovt),  25,  37,  70, 

58-59                                                   ■ 

^^^H                     89,  102,  138,  141,  204 

.Smith,  Sir  Beur}',  40                            ■ 

^^^^^1                  Rogers 

Smyrna,  62                                   ^^^^ 

^^^^^H                 Roman     CatboliL'     Eiiiancii>atinu, 

.Socrates,                                          ^^^1 

^^^^^^H                    Hpeech  on  behall  uf.  72 

Soroct.',  26,  187                           ^^H 

^^^^^H                Roinnii  C.'nlholic  ruligion,  12tJ 

Southey.  1,  53,  78,  83,  152,  15^      ■ 

^^^^H               Ronii'.  113.  117,  145.  ]»<2 

158,  177.  202,  203                             M 

^^^^H               Bou  (a 

Southwell,  45,  46                         ^^^ 

^^^^H                Rossina, 

Spain,  57.                                     ^^^1 

^^^^H                Ronueaii,  27,  88,  47.  83,  1 1 6.  171, 

Sjifftiitur.  27.  101                       ^^^H 

^^^H 

Spencer.  Gurl,  89                         ^^^| 

^^^^^1 

Spenser.  87,  204,  207                 ^^^| 

^^^H                  RuHhton,  Hnt.ert,  56,  104 

Spicllierg,  20.1                               ^^^| 

^^^^1                 RtiHkin,  Uti,  142 

Bpinnzn,  44                                   ^^^H 

^^^^1                 liuHscll.  I,nr.|  Julin,  202 

Stall,  Mailniiiede.  78,  91,  99.  108,       ■ 

^^^^^1                 Hiusin, 

ItJS,  '^15                                              ■ 

^^^^1                 Rnthvii,  LonI  Groy  (U-. 

Rtnnhni.e,  I'dIouoI,  192199.  201          1 

.Stanliope,  Ijulv  Hester,  65                     1 

^^^^H                 HnlnU-  Beuvei. 

•StaublMoli,  I  OS,  118                               M 

^^^■P                   SontA  Croufl.  1 1 3 

Stendhal,                                     ^^H 

^^^^^^                      Sarnf/(tsjni,  Miiiti  of^  57 

Stephen,  U'xlie,  18  ,                  ^^^1 

^^r                        8iinUna].nlns,     101,     144,      150, 

Stronihuli,  187                            ^^^| 

^H 

Snliolea,  188,  197.  199               ^^H 

^^^^^B                    fiiliiitlni/  Refitir,  101 

Swift.  89,  154,  212                     ^^M 

^^^H                  Schlegol. 

Swiiistead,                                  ^^^H 
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PREFACE. 


This  sketch  of  Shelley's  life  was  written  in  the 
summer  of  1878.  Since  then  Professor  Dowden'a 
Life  of  Percy  Bi/sshe  Shelley  (2  vols.,  Kegan  Paul, 
Trench,  and  Co.,  1886)  has  been  given  to  the  world. 
In  that  exhaustive  work  many  important  documents 
belonging  to  tlie  poet's  heirs  have  been  freely  used 
for  the  first  time.  Professor  Dowden  has  thus  been 
able  to  elucidate  some  hitherto  obscure  points  in 
Shelley's  history,  and  to  settle  several  doubtful 
questions.  It  is  not  probable  that  much  more  will 
be  added  in  the  future  to  our  knowledge  of  his  life. 

Upon  the  appearance  of  Professor  Dowden's 
biography,  I  was  anxious  to  rewrite  those  portions 
of  my  book  which  required  modification  by  the 
light  of  authentic  papere  now  at  length  communi- 
cated to  the  public.  My  references  to  the  Shelley 
archives  (pp.  81  and  83)  in  particular  required 
correction. 

This,  however,  would  have  involved  a  dispropor- 
tionate derangement  of  the  stereotype  plates.  1  am 
therefore  obliged  to  content  myself  with  minor 
alterations.     These  are   of    three   kinda.      In    the 
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present  volume  I  have  introduced  such  verbal 
changes  as  could  be  made  upon  the  plates.  I  have 
also  enclosed  some  passages  in  brackets,  indicating 
thereby  that  I  should  prefer  to  omit  these  altogether. 
Finally,  I  have  recast  the  narrative  of  Shelley's 
separation  from  his  first  wife  (pp.  79-83),  and  have 
placed  this  in  an  Appendix,  to  which  I  earnestly 
call  the  attention  of  my  readers. 

JOHN  ADDINGTON  SYMONDS. 


Davos  Platz,  February  1887. 
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SHELLEY. 

CHAPTER  I. 

BIBTQ    AND   CilllDBOOD. 

It  IB  worse  than  n.sfllo33  to  do[)Iore  tho  irremfidiable ;  yet  no 
man,  probably,  has  failed  to  mourn  tho  fiito  of  mighty  poets, 
whose  daMming  gave  tho  promise  of  a,  glorious  day,  but 
who  passed  from  earth  wliile  yet  the  light  that  shone  in 
them  was  crescent.  That  the  world  should  know  Marlowe 
and  Giorgione,  Ilaphael  and  Mozart,  only  by  the  products 
of  their  early  manhood,  is  indeed  a  cause  for  lamentation, 
when  we  remember  what  tho  long  lives  of  a  Bach  and 
Titian,  a  Michelangelo  and  Goethe,  lield  in  reserve  for 
their  maturity  and  age.  It  is  of  no  use  to  persuade  oor- 
ves,  as  some  have  done,  that  we  possess  the  best  work 
men  untimely  slain.  Had  Sophocles  been  cutoff  in  his 
priuie,  before  the  composition  of  CEdipug ;  had  Handel 
never  merged  the  fame  of  his  forgotten  operas  in  the 
immortal  music  of  hia  oratorios  ;  had  Milton  been  known 
unly  by  the  poems  of  his  youth,  we  might  with  equal 
plausibility  have  laid  that  flattering  unction  to  our  heart. 
And  yet  how  shallow  would  have  b*eu  our  optimism,  how 
fallacious  our  attempt  at  consolation.     There  is  no  denying 
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the  fact  that  when  a  young  MarceUus  is  shown  by  fate  for 
one  brief  moment,  and  withdrawD  before  hia  spring-time 
has  brought  forth  the  fruits  of  summer,  we  must  bow  in 
silence  to  the  law  of  waste  that  rules  inscrutably  ui  nature. 

Such  reflections  are  forced  Ufioii  us  by  the  lives  of  three 
great  English  poets  of  this  century.  BjTon  died  when  he 
was  thirty-six,  Kaits  when  ho  was  twenty-five,  and  Shelley 
when  he  was  on  the  point  of  completing  his  thirtieth  year. 
Of  the  three.  Seats  enjoyed  the  briefest  space  for  the 
development  of  his  extraordinary  powers.  His  achieve- 
ment, perfect  as  it  is  in  some  poetic  qualities,  remains  so 
immature  and  incomplete  that  no  conjecture  can  be 
hazarded  about  his  future.  Byron  lived  longer  and  pro- 
duced more  than  his  brother  poets.  Yet  he  was  extin- 
guished when  his  genius  was  still  ascendant,  when  his 
"  swift  and  fair  creations  "  were  issuing  like  worlds  from 
an  archangel's  hands.  In  his  case  we  have  perhaps  only  to 
deplore  the  loss  of  masterpieces  that  might  have  equalled, 
but  could  scarcely  have  surpassed,  what  we  possess. 
Shelley's  early  death  is  more  to  be  regretted.  Unlike 
Keats  and  Byron  he  died  by  a  mure  accident.  His  facul- 
ties were  far  more  complex,  and  his  aim.'!  wore  more 
ambitious  than  theirs.  He  therefore  needed  length  of 
years  for  their  co-ordination  ;  and  if  a  fuller  life  had  been 
allotted  him,  we  have  the  certainty  that  from  the  disconls 
of  his  youth  ho  would  have  wrought  a  clear  and  lucid 
narmony. 

These  sentences  form  a  somewhat  gloomy  pri'lude  to  a 
biography.  Yet  the  student  of  Shelley's  life,  the  sincere 
admirer  of  his  genius,  is  almost  forced  to  strike  a  solemn 
key-note  at  the  outset.  We  are  not  concerned  with  one 
whoso  "  little  world  of  man  "  for  good  or  ill,  was  perfected, 
but  with  one  whose  growth  was  interrupted  just  before 
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the  Bynthesis  of  which  hia  powen  were  capable,  bad  been 
Bcoompliahod. 

August  4,  1792,  IB  one  of  the  most  memorable  dates  in 
the  history  of  English  litemture.  On  this  day  Percy 
Bysshe  Shelley  was  borii  at  Field  Place,  near  lioTsham,  in 
the  county  of  Sussex.  His  father,  named  Timothy,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Bysshe  Shelley,  Esquire,  of  Goring  Castle,  in 
the  same  county.  The  Shelley  family  coulJ  boast  of  great 
antiquity  and  considerable  wealth.  Without  reckoning 
earlier  and  semi-legendary  honours,  it  may  here  be  recorded 
that  it  is  distinguished  in  the  elder  branch  by  one 
baronetcy  dating  from  IGll,  and  by  a  second  in  the 
younger  dating  from  1806.  In  the  latter  year  the  poet's 
graniliather  received  this  honour  through  the  influence  of 
his  friend  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  Mr,  Timothy  Shelley 
waa  bom  in  the  year  1753,  and  in  1791  he  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Charles  Pilfold,  Esquire,  a  lady 
of  great  beauty,  and  endowed  with  fair  intellectual 
ability,  though  not  of  a  literary  temperament.  The  first 
child  of  this  marriage  was  the  poet,  named  Bysshe  in 
compliment  to  his  grandfather,  the  then  living  head  of  the 
family,  and  Percy  because  of  some  remote  connexion  with 
the  ducal  house  of  N'orthumberland.  Four  daughters, 
Elizabeth,  Mary,  Hellen,  and  Margaret,  and  one  son, 
John,  who  died  in  the  year  ISGG,  were  the  subsequent 
issue  of  Mr.  Timothy  Shelley's  marriage.  In  the  year 
1815,  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  he  succeeded  to  the 
baronetcy,  which  passed,  after  his  own  death,  to  his 
grandson,  the  present  Sir  Percy  Florence  Shelley,  as  the 
^H      poet's  only  surviving  son. 

^H  Before  quitting,  once  and  for  all,  the  arid  region  of 

I  genealogy,  it  may  be  worth  mentioning  that  Sir  Bysshe 

I  Shelley  by  his  second  marriage  with  Miss  Elizabeth  Jane 
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Sydney  Perry,  heiress  of  Penshurst,  became  the  father  ol 
five  children,  the  eldest  son  of  whom  assumed  the  name 
of  Shelley-Sidney,  received  a  baronetcy,  and  left  a  son, 
Philip  Charles  Sidney,  who  was  created  Lord  De  I'lsle 
and  Dudley.  Such  details  are  not  without  a  certain  value, 
inasmuch  as  they  prove  that  the  poet,  who  won  for  his 
ancient  and  honourable  house  a  fame  far  more  illustrious 
than  titles  can  confer,  was  sprung  from  a  man  of  no  sm&ll 
personal  force  and  worldly  greatness.  Sir  Bysshe  Shelley 
owed  his  position  in  society,  the  wealth  he  accumulated, 
ftud  the  honours  he  transmitted  to  two  families,  wholly 
and  entirely  to  his  own  exertions.  Though  he  bore  a 
name  alre.nJy  distinguished  in  the  annals  of  the  English 
landed  gentry,  he  had  to  make  his  own  fortune  under 
conditions  of  some  difBculty.  He  was  born  in  North 
America,  and  began  life,  it  is  said,  as  a  quack  doctor. 
There  is  also  a  legend  of  bis  having  made  a  first  marriage 
with  a  person  of  obscure  birth  in  America.  Yet  such 
was  the  charm  of  his  address,  the  beauty  of  his  person, 
the  dignity  of  his  bearing,  and  the  vigour  of  his  will,  that 
he  succeeded  in  winning  the  hands  and  fortunes  of  two 
English  heiresses  ;  and,  having  begun  the  world  with 
nothing,  he  left  it  at  the  age  of  seventy-four,  bequeathing 
300,000/.  in  the  English  Funds,  together  with  estates 
worth  20,000/.  a  year  to  his  descendants. 

Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  was  therefore  bom  in  the  piu'ple  of 
the  English  squirearchy  ;  but  never  assuredly  did  the  old 
tale  of  the  swan  hatched  with  the  hen's  brood  of  ducklings 
receive  a  more  emphatic  illustration  than  in  this  case. 
Gifted  with  the  untameable  individuab'ty  of  genius,  and 
bent  on  piercing  to  the  very  truth  beneath  all  shams  and 
fictions  woven  by  society  and  ancient  usage,  he  was  driven 
by  the  circumstances  of  his  birth  and  his  surroundinga 
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into  an  exaggerated  warfare  with  the  world's  opinion. 
Uiit  too  frequent  tirades  against — 

Tiro  Queen  of  Slaves, 
The  hood-winked  Jkngel  of  the  blind  and  dead, 
Castom, — 

owed  much  of  their  asperity  to  the  early  influencea  bronght 
to  bear  upon  him  by  rolnlivoa  who  prized  their  position  in 
society,  their  wealth,  and  the  observance  of  conventional 
decencies,  above  all  other  things. 

Mr.  Timothy  Shelley  was  not  what  the  world  calls  a 
bad  man  ;  but  he  was  everything  which  the  poet's  father 
ought  not  to  have  been.  As  member  for  the  borough 
of  Shoreham,  he  voted  blindly  with  his  party ;  and  that 
party  looked  to  nothing  beyond  the  interests  of  the 
gentry  and  the  pleasure  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  His 
philosophy  was  limited  to  a  superficial  imitation  of 
Lord  Chesterfield,  whose  style  he  pretended  to  allcct  in 
his  familiar  correspondence,  though  his  letters  show  that 
he  lacked  the  rudiments  alike  of  logic  and  of  ^(unmar. 
His  religious  opinions  might  bo  summed  up  in  dough's 
epigram  : — 

At  ohnrcli  on  Sanday  to  attend 

Will  serve  to  keep  the  world  your  friend. 

His  morality  in  like  manner  was  purely  conventional, 
IS  may  be  gulhored  from  his  telling  his  oldest  son  that  he 
would  never  panlon  a  me'salliaiiee,  but  woidd  provide  for 
as  many  illegitimate  children  as  be  chose  to  have.  For  the 
reet,  he  uppuars  to  have  been  a  fairly  good  landlord,  and  a 
not  unkind  futher,  8ocia1)lo  and  hospitable,  somewhat  vain 
and  occa8ion:illy  odd  in  manner,  but  qualified  for  passing 
muster  with  the  country  gentlemen  around  him.  In  the 
capacity  to  understand  a  nature  which  deviated  from  the 
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ordinary  typo  bo  remarkably  as  Shelley's,  he  was  utterly 
deficient ;  and  perhiipa  wo  ought  to  regard  it  as  his  mis- 
fortune that  fate  made  him  the  father  of  a  man  who  was 
among  the  greatest  portents  of  originality  and  uDConven- 
tionatity  that  this  century  has  seen.  Toward  an  ordinary 
English  youth,  ready  to  sow  his  wild  oata  at  coOege,  and 
willing  to  settle  at  the  proper  age  and  take  his  place  upon 
the  hench  of  magiatrates,  Sir  Timothy  Shelley  would 
have  shown  himself  an  indulgent  father  ;  and  it  must  be 
conceded  by  the  poet's  biographer  that  if  Percy  Bysshe 
had  but  displayed  tact  and  consideration  on  his  side,  many 
of  the  misfortunes  which  signahzed  his  relaLiona  to  his 
father  would  have  been  avoided. 

Shelley  passed  his  childhood  at  Field  Place,  and  when 
he  was  about  six  years  old  began  to  be  taught,  together 
with  his  sisters,  by  Mr.  Edwarda,  a  clergyman  who  lived  at 
\\'arnham.  What  is  recorded  of  these  early  years  we  owe 
to  the  invaluable  commuuicatioua  of  his  sister  Hellen. 
The  difference  of  age  between  her  and  her  brother  Bysshe 
obliges  us  to  refer  her  recollections  to  a  somewhat  later 
period — probably  to  the  holidays  he  spent  away  from 
Sion  House  and  Eton.  Still,  since  they  introduce  ns  to 
the  domestic  life  of  his  then  loved  home,  it  may  be  proper 
to  make  quotations  from  thorn  in  this  place,  ^liss  Shelley 
teUa  ua  that  her  brother  "would  frequently  come  to  the 
nursery,  and  was  full  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  pranks.  One 
piece  of  mischief,  for  which  he  was  rebuked,  was  running 
a  stick  through  the  ceUinf,'  of  a  low  passage  to  find  some 
new  chamber,  which  could  l>e  made  effective  for  some 
flights  of  his  vivid  imagination."  He  was  very  much 
attached  to  his  sisters,  and  used  to  entertain  them  with 
stories,  in  winch  "an  alchemist,  old  and  grey,  with  a 
long  beard,"  who  was  supposed  to  abide  mysteriously  iv 
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the  garret  of  Field  Place,  played  a  prominent  part. 
"  Another  favourite  theme  was  the  '  Great  Tortoise,' 
that  lived  in  Wurniiam  Pond ;  and  any  unwonted 
noise  was  accounted  for  by  the  presence  of  this  grt-at 
beast,  which  was  mode  into  the  fanciful  proportioiis 
most  adapted  to  excite  awe  and  wonder."  To  his  friend 
Hogg,  in  after-years,  Shelley  often  spoke  about  another 
reptile,  no  mere  creature  of  myth  or  fable,  the  "Old 
Snake,"  who  had  inhabited  the  gardens  of  Field  Place 
for  several  generations.  This  venerable  serpent  was  acci- 
dentally killed  by  the  gardener's  scythe ;  but  he  lived 
long  in  the  poet's  mt-mory,  and  it  may  reasonably  be  con- 
jectured that  Shelley's  peculiar  sympathy  for  snakes  was 
duo  to  the  dim  recolK-ction  of  his  childhood's  favourite. 
Some  of  the  games  he  invented  to  please  his  sisters  were 
grotesque,  and  some  both  perilous  and  terrifying.  "  We 
dressed  ourselves  in  strange  costumes  to  personate  spirits 
or  fiends,  and  Bysshe  would  take  a  fire-stove  and  fill  it 
with  some  inflammable  liquid  and  carry  it  flaming  into 
the  kitchen  and  to  the  buck  door."  Shelley  often  took 
his  sisters  for  long  country  rambles  over  hedge  and  fence, 
carrying  them  when  the  difBculties  of  the  ground  or  their 
&tigue  required  it.  At  this  time  "  his  figure  was  slight 
and  beautiful, — his  hands  were  models,  and  his  feet  are 
treading  the  earth  again  in  one  of  his  I'ace ;  hia  eyes  too 
have  descended  in  their  wild  fijced  beauty  to  the  same 
person.  As  a  child,  I  have  heard  that  hia  skin  was  like 
snow,  and  bright  ringlets  covered  his  head."  Here  is  a 
little  picture  which  brings  the  boy  i^vidly  before  our 
eyes  :  "  Bysshe  u^ie^ed  clothes  according  to  his  own  fancy 
at  Eton,  and  the  beautifully  fitting  silk  pantaloons,  as  he 
stood  aa  almost  all  men  and  boys  do,  with  their  coat-tails 
near  the  fire,  excited  my  silent  though  excessive  admiration." 
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When  be  was  ten  years  of  age,  Shelley  went  to  school 
at  Sion  llouao,  Brentford,  an  acftdemy  kept  by  Dr.  Green- 
law, and  frequented  by  the  sons  of  London  tradesmen, 
■who  proved  but  nncongenial  companions  to  his  gentle 
spirit.  It  is  fortunate  for  posterity  that  one  of  bis  bio- 
graphprs,  his  second  cousin  Captain  Medwin,  was  his 
schoolfellow  at  Sion  House ;  for  to  his  recollections  -we 
owe  some  details  of  great  value,  MedwLn  tells  us  that 
Shelley  learned  the  classic  languages  almost  by  intuition, 
while  he  seemed  to  be  spending  his  time  in  dreaming, 
now  watching  the  clouds  as  thfy  saUed  across  the  school- 
room window,  and  uow  scribbling  sketches  of  fir-trees 
and  cedars  in  memory  of  Field  Place.  At  this  time  he 
was  subject  to  sleep-walking,  and,  if  we  may  credit  this 
biographer,  he  often  lost  himself  in  reveries  not  far  re- 
moved Irtini  trance.  His  favourite  amusement  was  novel- 
reading  ;  and  to  the  many  "  blue  books "  from  the 
Minerva  press  devoured  by  him  in  his  boyhood,  we  may 
ascribe  the  style  and  tone  of  his  first  compositions.  For 
physical  sports  he  showed  no  inclination.  "  Tie  passed 
among  his  schoolfellows  as  a  strange  and  unsocial  being ; 
for  when  a  holiday  relieved  us  from  our  tasks,  and  the 
other  boys  were  engaged  in  such  sports  as  the  narrow 
limits  of  our  prison-court  allowed,  Shelley,  who  entered 
into  none  of  them,  would  pace  backwards  and  forwards — 
I  thinlc  I  see  him  now — along  the  southern  wall,  in- 
dulging in  various  vague  and  undefint'd  ideas,  the  chaotic 
elements,  if  1  may  say  so,  of  what  after\vards  produced  so 
beautiful  a  world^' 

Two  of  Shelley's  most  important  biographical  compo- 
sitions undoubtetUy  refer  to  this  period  of  hia  boyhood. 
The  lirst  is  the  passage  in  the  Prulude  to  Laon  and 
Oytlina  which  describes  his  suii'eriiig  among  the  unsym- 
pathetic inmates  of  a  school — 
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Tbooelits  of  |g;reat  deed*  were  mine,  dear  Frieud,  when  finil 
The  otouda  whioh  wrap  (.bis  world  {Vom  youth  did  pou. 
I  do  remember  well  the  hoar  wliich  burst 
My  spirit's  sleep  :  a  fresh  May-dawn  it  was, 
When  I  walked  forth  u{>on  the  glittering  grass, 
'  And  wept,  I  knew  not  why ;  nntil  there  rose 
From  the  near  schooUrooni,  vnioea,  that,  ataa  I 
Were  but  one  echo  from  a  world  of  woes — 
The  harsh  and  grating  strife  of  tyrants  and  of  foes. 

Aad  then  I  clasped  my  bands  and  looked  aronnd — 
— But  none  was  near  to  mock  ray  streaming  eyes, 
Wliiuli  poured  their  wiirni  drops  on  the  snnny  ground — 
So  without  shame  I  spake : — "  I  will  be  wise, 
And  just,  and  freo,  and  mild,  if  iu  me  lies 
Soeb  power,  for  I  grow  weary  to  behold 
The  selfish  and  the  strong  still  tyrannize 
Without  reproach  or  check."     I  then  controlled 
My  lean,  my  heart  grow  calm,  and  I  waa  meek  and  bold. 

And  from  that  hour  did  I  with  earnest  thou^'ht 
Ueap  knowledge  from  forbidden  mines  of  lore, 
Yet  nothing  that  my  tyrants  knew  or  taught 
I  cared  to  learn,  but  from  that  scoret  store 
Wrought  link^d  armour  for  my  soul,  before 
It  might  walk  forth  to  war  among  mankind. 
Thus  (Kiwer  and  hop '  were  strongrthened  more  and  mora 
Within  me,  till  there  cnme  njron  my  mind 
A  mnaa  of  loneliness,  a  thirst  with  which  I  pined. 

The  second  is  a  fragment  on  friendship  preserved  by 
Hogg.  After  defining  tliat  kind  of  passionate  ultachment 
which  often  procede^s  love  in  fervent  uiitures,  ho  proceeds : 
"  I  reittember  forming  an  titUichment*  of  this  kind  at 
achooL  I  cannot  recall  tn  my  memory  the  precise  epoch 
at  which  this  took  place ;  but  I  imagine  it  must  have 
been  at  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve.  The  object  of  these 
seutiments  was  a  boy  about  my  own  age,  of  a  character 
eminently  generous,  brave,  and  gentle  ;  and  the  elementi< 
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of  human  feeling  aeomed  to  have  been,  from  his  birth, 
genially  compounded  within  him.  There  was  a  delicacy 
and  a  simplicity  iu  hia  manners,  inexpressibly  attractive. 
It  baa  never  been  my  fortune  to  meet  wilU  him  since  my 
school-boy  days;  but  cither  I  confound  my  present  recol-i 
lections  with  the  doluaiona  of  past  fot'linijs,  or  he  is  now 
a  source  of  honour  and  utility  to  every  one  around  him. 
The  tones  of  hia  voice  were  so  soft  and  winning,  that 
every  word  pierced  into  my  heart;  and  their  pathos  was 
80  deep,  that  in  listening  to  him  the  tears  have  in- 
voluntarily gushed  from  my  eyes.  Such  was  the  being 
for  whom  I  first  experienced  the  sacred  sentimonta  of 
friendship."  How  profound  was  the  impression  made  on 
his  imagination  and  his  feelings  by  this  early  friendship, 
may  again  ho  gathered  from  a  passage  in  his  note  upon 
the  antique  group  of  Bacchus  and  Ampolua  at  Florence. 
"  Look,  the  figures  are  walking  with  a  sauntering  and 
idle  pace,  and  talking  to  each  other  as  they  walk,  as  you 
may  have  seen  a  younger  and  an  elder  boy  at  school, 
walking  in  some  grassy  spot  of  the  play-ground  with  that 
tender  friendship  for  each  other  which  the  age  inspires." 

These  extracts  prove  beyond  all  question  that  the  first 
contact  "with  the  outer  world  called  into  activity  two  of 
Shelley's  strongest  moral  qualities — his  hatred  of  tyranny 
and  bmtal  force  in  any  form,  and  his  profound  sentiment 
of  friendship.  The  admiring  love  of  women,  which 
marked  him  no  less  strongly,  and  which  made  him  second 
only  to  Shakespero  in  the  syn)i)athetic  dolinoation  of  a 
noble  feminine  ideal,  had  been  already  developed  by  his 
deep  affection  for  his  mother  and  sisters.  It  is  said  that 
he  could  not  receive  a  letter  from  them  without  manifest 
joy. 

"  Shelley,"  says  Medwin,  "  was  at  this  time  tall  for  his 
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■ge,  slightly  and  delicately  built,  auJ  rather  narrow- 
chested,  with  a  complexion  fair  and  ruddy,  a  face  rather 
long  than  ovaL  IliB  features,  not  regularly  handsome, 
were  set  off  by  a  profusion  of  silky  brown  hair,  tlial  curled 
naturally.  The  expression  of  his  countenance  was  one 
of  exceeding  sweetness  and  innocence.  His  blue  eyes 
were  very  large  and  prominent.  They  were  at  times, 
when  he  was  abstracted,  as  he  often  was  in  contemplation, 
dull,  and  as  it  were,  insensible  to  external  objects  ;  at 
others  they  flashed  with  the  fire  of  intelligence.  His 
voice  was  soft  and  low,  but  broken  in  its  tones, — when 
anything  much  interested  him,  harsh  and  immodulated ; 
and  this  peculiarity  he  never  lost.  He  was  naturally 
calm,  but  wiien  he  heard  of  or  read  of  some  flagrant  act 
of  iiy'ustice,  oppression,  or  crtielty,  then  indeed  the 
sharpest  marks  of  horror  and  indignation  were  visible  in 
his  countenance." 

Such  as  the  child  was,  wo  shall  End  the  man  to  have 
remained  unaltered  through  the  short  space  of  life  allowed 
him.  Loving,  innocent,  sensitive,  secluded  from  the 
vulgar  concerns  of  his  companions,  strongly  moralized 
after  a  peculiar  and  inborn  typo  of  excellence,  drawing 
his  inspirations  from  Nature  and  from  his  own  soul  in 
solitude,  Shelley  passed  across  the  stage  of  this  world, 
attended  by  a  splendid  vision  which  sustained  him  at  a 
perilous  height  above  the  kindly  race  of  men.  The 
penalty  of  this  isolation  he  suffered  in  many  painful 
episodes.  The  reward  he  reaped  in  a  measure  of  more 
authentic  prophecy,  and  in  a  nobler  realization  of  his  best 
self,  than  could  be  claimed  by  any  of  his  immediate  cun 
temporaries. 
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In  ISOt  Shelley  went  from  Sion  House  to  Eton.  At  tbis 
time  Dr.  Goi>dall  was  headmaJster,  and  Shelley's  tutor  waa 
a  Mi.  Bethel,  "one  of  the  dullest  men  in  the  establish- 
ment." At  Eton  Shelley  waa  not  popular  either  with 
his  teachers  or  his  elder  school-fi.'llow8,  although  the  boys 
of  his  own  age  are  said  to  have  adored  him.  "He  was  I 
all  passion,"  writes  Mrs.  Shelley,  "  passionate  in  his  re- 
sistance to  an  injury,  passionate  in  his  love  :"  and  this 
vehemence  of  temperament  he  displayed  by  organizing  a 
rebellion  against  faf;ging,  wliieh  no  doubt  won  for  him 
the  applause  of  his  juniors  and  equals.  It  was  not  to  be 
e.xpectod  that  a  lad  intolerant  of  rule  and  disregardful  of 
restriction,  who  neglected  punctuality  in  the  performance 
of  his  exercises,  while  ho  spent  his  leisure  in  translating 
half  of  Pliny's  history,  sliouM  win  the  approh.ition  of 
pedagogues.  At  tho  same  time  the  inspired  opponent  of 
the  fagging  system,  tho  scomor  of  games  and  muscohtr 
amusements,  could  not  hope  to  find  much  fiivour  with 
such  marlLuet«  of  juvenile  convention  as  a  public  school 
is  wont  to  breed.  At  Eton,  as  elsewhere,  SheUoy's  un- 
compromising spirit  broitght  him  into  iucunvenient  con- 
tact with  a  world  of  vulgar  usage,  while  hia  lively  fancy 
invested  the  commoniilacos  of    reality  with  dark    hue* 
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borrowed  from  his  own  imagination.  Mrs.  Shelley  gny« 
of  him,  "  Tamed  by  aifection,  but  uncouquered  by  blows, 
what  chance  was  there  that  Shelloy  should  be  happy  at  a 
public  school  J"  This  sentence  probably  contains  the 
pith  of  what  he  afterwords  remembered  of  his  own  school 
life,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  nature  like  his,  at  once 
loving  and  high-spirited,  had  much  to  suQor.  It  was  a 
mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  at  Eton  there  were  any 
serious  blows  to  bear,  or  to  assume  that  laws  of  love 
which  might  have  led  a  spirit  so  gentle  as  Shelley's,  were 
adapted  to  the  common  stuff  of  which  the  English  boy 
ia  formed.  The  latter  mistake  Shelley  made  continually 
throughout  his  youth  ;  and  only  the  advance  of  years 
tempered  his  passionate  enthusiasm  into  a  sober  zeal  for 
the  improvement  of  mankind  by  rational  methods.  We 
may  alBO  trace  at  this  early  epoch  of  his  life  that  untamed 
intellectuiU  ambition — that  neglect  of  the  immediate  and 
detailed  for  the  transcendental  and  universal — which  was 
a  marked  characteristic  of  his  genius,  leading  him  to  fly 
at  the  highest  while  he  overleaped  the  facte  of  ordinary 
human  life.  "  From  liis  earliest  years,"  says  Mrs.  Shelley, 
"  all  his  amusements  und  occupations  were  of  a  daring, 
and  in  one  sense  of  the  term,  lawless  nature.  He  de- 
lighted to  exert  his  powers,  not  us  a  boy,  but  aa  a  man  ; 
and  80  with  munly  powers  and  childish  wit,  he  dared  and 
achieved  attempts  that  none  of  his  oomndes  could  even 
have  conceived-  His  understanding  and  the  early  de- 
velopment of  imagination  never  permitted  him  to  mingle 
in  childish  plays  ;  and  his  natural  aversion  to  tyranny 
prevented  him  from  paying  due  attention  to  his  school 
duties.  But  ho  was  always  actively  employed  ;  and  al- 
though his  endeavours  were  prosecuted  with  puerile  pre- 
cipitancy,   yet   his    aim    and   thoughts   were   constantly 
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directed  to  those  great  objects  which  have  employed  the 
thoughts  of  the  greatest  among  men  ;  and  though  hia 
studies  were  not  followed  up  according  to  school  dis- 
cipline, they  were  not  the  less  diligently  applied  to." 
This  high-soaring  ambition  was  the  source  both  of  his 
weakness  and  his  strength  in  art,  as  well  as  in  his  com- 
merce with  the  world  of  men.  The  boy  who  despised 
discipline  and  sought  to  extort  her  secrets  from  nature  by 
magic,  was  destined  to  become  the  philantliropist  who 
dreamed  of  revolutionizing  society  by  eloquence,  and  the 
poet  who  invcntetl  in  Prometheun  Unbound  forms  of 
grandeur  too  colossal  to  be  animated  with  dramatic  life. 

A  strong  interest  in  experimental  science  had  been 
already  excited  in  him  at  Sion  House  by  the  exhibition 
of  an  orrery ;  and  this  interest  grew  into  a  passion  at 
Eton.  Experiments  in  chemistry  and  electricity,  of  the 
«impler  and  more  striking  kind,  gave  him  intense  pleasure 
— the  more  so  perhaps  because  they  were  forbidden.  On 
one  occasion  he  set  the  trunk  of  an  old  tree  on  fire 
ffith  a  burning  glass :  on  another,  while  he  was  amusing 
himself  with  a  blue  flame,  his  tutor  came  into  the  room 
and  received  a  severe  shock  from  a  highly-charged  Leyden 
jar.  During  the  hoUdays  Shelley  curried  on  the  samel 
pursuits  at  Field  Place.  "  His  own  hanils  and  clothes,"  1 
says  Miss  Shelley,  "  were  constantly  stained  and  corroded] 
with  acids,  and  it  only  seemed  too  probable  that  some 
day  the  house  would  be  burned  down,  or  some  serious 
mischief  happen  to  himself  or  others  from  the  explosion 
of  combustibles."  This  taste  for  science  Shelley  long 
retained.  l£  we  may  trust  Mr.  Hogg's  memory,  the  first 
conversation  wliich  that  friend  hod  with  him  at  Oxford, 
consisted  almost  whoUy  of  an  impassioned  monologue 
from  Shelley  on  the  revolution  to  bo  wrought  by  science 
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in  all  realms  of  thought.  His  irn;iginatii>n  waa  fasti- 
natsd  by  tbe  bouncUeas  vistas  opened  to  the  student  of 
chemistry.  When  he  first  discovered  that  the  four  ele- 
ments wore  not  final,  it  gave  him  the  acutest  pleasure : 
and  this  is  highly  charactoriatic  of  the  genius  which  was 
always  seeking  to  transcend  and  reach  the  life  of  life 
withdrawn  from  ordinary  gaze.  On  the  other  hand  he 
seems  to  have  delighted  in  the  toys  of  science,  playing 
with  a  solar  microscope,  and  mixing  strangest  compounds 
in  his  crucibles,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  study  any 
of  its  branches  systematically.  In  his  later  years  he 
abandoned  these  pursuits.  But  a  cbanning  reminiscence 
of  them  occurs  in  that  most  delightful  of  his  familiar 
poems,  the  Letter  to  Maria  Oisbome. 

While  translating  Pliny  and  dabbling  in  chemistry, 
Shelley  was  not  wholly  neglectful  of  Etonian  studios 
He  ac<iuir(?il  a  fluent,  if  not  a  correct,  knowledge  of  both 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  astonished  his  contemporaries  by 
the  facility  with  which  he  produced  verses  in  the  latter 
language.  His  powers  of  memory  were  extraordinary, 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  he  read  a  book,  taking  in 
seven  or  eight  lines  at  a  glance,  and  seizing  the  sense 
upon  the  hint  of  leading  words,  was  no  less  astonishing. 
Impatient  speed  and  indilTerence  to  niinutiaj  were  indeed 
among  the  cardinal  qualities  of  his  intellect.  To  them 
we  may  trace  not  only  the  swiftness  of  his  imaginative 
flight,  but  also  his  frequent  satisfaction  with  Ibe  some- 
what less  than  perfect  in  artistic  execution. 

That  Shelley  was  not  wholly  friendless  or  unhappy  at 
Eton  may  be  gathered  from  numerous  small  circumstances. 
Hogg  says  that  his  Oxford  rooms  were  full  of  handsome 
leaving  books,  and  that  he  was  frequently  visited  by  old 
Etonian  acquaintances.     We  are  also  told  that  he  spent 
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the  40/.  gained  by  his  first  novel,  Zeutrozzl,  on  a  farewell 
supper  to  eight  school-boy  firiends.  A  few  lines,  too, 
might  be  quoted  fix)m  his  own  poem,  the  Dual  on  the 
Serchio,  \o  prove  that  he  did  not  entertain  a  merely  dis- 
agreeable memory  of  his  school  life.'  Yet  the  general 
experience  of  Eton  must  have  been  piiiuful ;  and  it  is  sad 
to  read  of  this  gentle  and  pure  spirit  being  goaded  by  his 
coarser  comrades  into  fury,  or  coaxed  lo  curse  his  father 
and  the  king  fur  their  amusement.  It  may  be  worth 
mentioning  that  he  was  called  "  the  Atheist  "  at  Eton  ; 
and  though  llogg  explains  this  by  saying  that  "  the 
Atheist"  was  an  official  character  among  the  boys,  selected 
from  time  to  time  for  hia  defiance  of  authority,  yet  it  is 
not  improbable  that  Shelley's  avowed  opinions  may  even 
then  have  won  for  him  a  title  which  he  proudly  claimed 
in  after-life.  To  allude  to  his  boyish  incantntions  and 
nocturnal  comnierca  witli  fiends  and  pliniiloms  would 
scarcely  be  needful,  were  it  not  that  they  seem  to  have 
deeply  tinged  his  imagination.  Wliile  describing  the 
growth  of  his  own  geuius  in  the  Hymn  to  Iiitellectual 
Beauty,  he  makes  the  following  reference  to  circumstances 
which  might  otherwise  be  trivi;d : — • 

While  yet  a  boy,  I  Bought  for  ghnats,  nnd  sped 

Thn/  many  a  listening  chamber,  cnve,  and  min. 

And  atarhght  wood,  with  fonrful  slL-pa  pursuing 
IIop(<8  of  high  talk  \rith  the  departed  Apnd. 
I  call'd  on  poisunoua  natnos  with  which  our  youth  ii  fed, 

I  was  not  heard,  I  saw  thein  not — 

When,  musing  deeply  on  the  lot 
Of  life,  at  that  sweet  time  when  winds  are  wooing 

Ail  vital  things  that  wiike  to  bring 

News  "f  birds  and  blossoiaiug, — 

8uddun,  thy  shadow  fell  on  me ; 
I  8hrioke<l,  and  clasped  iny  hands  in  ecstasy ! 

'  i'orman's  edition,  vol.  iv.  p.  115. 
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Among  his  friends  at  Windsor  was  one  whose  name  will 
always  be  revered  by  Shelley's  worshippers ;  for  he  alouc 
discerned  the  rare  gifts  of  the  strange  and  solitary  boy,  and 
Shelley  loved  him.  Dr.  Liud  was  an  old  uiuii,  a  pliysician, 
and  a  student  of  cliemi.stry.  Shelley  spent  long  hours  at 
his  house,  conversing  with  him,  aad  receiving  such  instruc- 
tion in  philosophy  and  science  as  the  grey-haired  scholar 
could  impart.  The  affection  which  united  them  must 
have  been  of  no  common  strength  or  quality ;  for  when 
Shelley  lay  Ul  of  a  fever  at  Field  Place,  and  had  conceived 
the  probably  ill-founded  notion  that  his  father  intended 
to  place  him  in  a  mad-house,  he  managed  to  convey  a 
message  to  his  friend  at  Eton,  on  the  receipt  of  which  Dr. 
Liud  travelled  to  iloraliam,  and  by  his  sympathy  and  skill 
restored  the  sick  boy's  confidence.  It  may  incidentally 
be  puinted  out  that  this  story,  credited  as  true  by  Lady 
Shelley  in  her  Memorials,  shows  how  early  an  estrange- 
ment had  begun  between  the  poet  and  his  father.  We 
look,  moreover,  vainly  for  that  mother's  influence  which 
might  have  been  so  beneficial  to  the  boy  in  whom  "  love 
and  life  were  twins,  bom  at  one  birth."  From  Dr. 
Lind  Shelley  not  only  received  encouragement  to  pursue 
his  chemical  studies ;  but  he  also  acquired  the  habit 
of  corresponding  with  persona  unknown  to  him,  whose 
opinions  he  might  be  anxious  to  discover  or  dispute. 
This  habit,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  determined 
Shelley's  fate  on  two  important  occasions  of  his  life.  In 
return  for  the  help  extended  to  him  at  Eton,  Shelley  con- 
ferred undying  fame  on  Dr.  Lind ;  the  characters  of 
Zonaraa  in  Frirux  Atlianatie,  and  of  the  hermit  in  Zaan 
and  Cythna,  are  portraits  painted  by  the  poet  of  his  boy- 
hood's Iriend- 

The  months  which  elapsed  between  Eton  and  Oxford 
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were  an  important  period  in  Shelley's  lifu.  At  this  time 
a  boyish  liking  for  his  coiiaia,  Harriet  Grove,  ripened  into 
real  attachment ;  and  though  there  was  perhaps  no  formal 
engagement  between  tbom,  the  parents  ou  both  sides 
looked  with  approval  on  their  love.  What  it  concerns  us 
to  know  about  this  early  passion,  is  given  in  a  letter  from 
a  brother  of  Miss  Grove.  "  Byssho  was  at  that  time  (just 
after  leaving  Eton)  more  attached  to  my  sister  Harriet 
than  I  can  express,  and  I  recollect  well  the  moonlight 
walks  we  four  had  at  Strode  and  also  at  St.  Irving's  ;  that, 
I  think  was  the  name  of  the  place,  then  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk's,  at  Horsham."  For  some  time  after  the  date 
mentioned  in  this  letter,  Shelley  and  Miss  Grove  kept  up 
an  active  correspondence ;  but  the  views  he  expre^ed  on 
speculative  subjects  soon  began  to  alarm  liur.  She  con- 
sulted her  mother  and  her  father,  and  the  engagement  was 
broken  off.  The  final  aeparation  does  not  seem  to  have 
taken  place  luitil  the  date  of  Shelley's  expulsion  from 
Oxford ;  and  not  the  least  cruel  of  the  pangs  he  had  to 
suffer  at  that  period,  wais  the  loss  of  one  to  whom  he  had 
given  his  whole  heart  unreservedly.  The  memory  of 
Miss  Grove  long  continued  to  haunt  his  imagination,  nor 
is  there  much  doubt  that  hia  tirst  unhappy  marriage  was 
contracted  while  the  wound  remained  unhealed.  [The 
name  of  Harriet  Westbrook  and  something  in  her  face 
reminded  him  of  Harriet  Grove ;  it  is  even  still  uncertain 
to  which  Harriet  the  dedication  of  Queen  Mab  is 
addressed.]' 

In  his  childhood  Shelley  scribbled  verses  with  fluency, 
by  no  means  unusual  in  the  case  of  forward  boys ;  and  we 
have  seen  that  at  Sion  House  he  greedily  devoured  the 
sentimental  novels  of  the  day.     His  favourite  poets  at  the 

■  B«e  Medwin,  vol.  i.  p.  68. 
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time  of  which  I  am  now  writing,  were  Monk  Lewia  and 
Southey  ;  hia  favourite  books  in  prose  were  romaucea  by 
Mrs.  I{aduli£fe  and  Godwin.  He  now  began  to  yearn  for 
fame  and  publicity.  MLss  Shelley  speaks  of  a  play  written 
by  her  brother  and  her  sister  Elizabeth,  which  was  sent  to 
Matthews  the  comedian,  and  courteously  returned  as  uniit 
for  acting.  She  also  mentions  a  little  volume  of  her  own 
verses,  which  the  boy  had  printed  with  the  tell-tale  name 
of  "H— 11— n  Sh— 11— y"  on  the  tiUe-page.  Medwin 
gives  a  long  account  of  a  poem  on  the  story  of  the 
Wandering  Jew,  composed  by  him  in  concert  with 
Shelley  during  the  winter  of  1809—1810.  They  sent  the 
manuscript  to  Thomas  Campbell,  who  returned  it  with  the 
observation  that  it  contained  but  two  good  lines  : — 

It  seemed  oa  if  an  angel's  sigh 

Had  breathed  the  plaintive  symphonj. 

Undeterred  by  this  adverse  criticism  Shelley  subsequently 
offered  The  Wandering  Jew  to  the  publishers,  Messrs. 
Ballantyne  and  Co.  of  Edinburgh.  It  was  reviewed  in  the 
Edinburgh  Journal  in  1829  ;  but  it  remained  in  MS.  till 
1831,  when  a  portion  was  printed  in  Friuer's  Magidne. 

Just  before  leaving  Eton  he  finished  his  novel  of 
Zattrozzi,  which  some  critics  trace  to  its  source  in  Zofloya 
the  Hour,  perused  by  him  at  Sion  House.  The  most 
astonishing  fact  about  this  incoherent  medley  of  mad  senti- 
ment is  that  it  served  to  furnish  forth  the  40/.  Eton 
supper  already  spoken  of,  that  it  was  duly  ushered  into 
the  world  of  letters  by  Messrs.  Wilkie  and  Robinson  on 
the  5th  of  June,  1810,  and  that  it  was  seriously  reviewed. 
The  dates  of  Shelley's  publications  now  come  fast  and  fre- 
quent. In  the  late  summer  of  1810  he  introduced  him- 
self  to  Mr.  J.  J.  Stockdale.  the  then  fashionable  publisher 
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Mall.  With  characteristic  impetuosity  the  young  author 
implored  assistance  in  a  diiliciilty.  lie  had  commissioned 
a  printer  in  Uorsham  to  Htrike  off  the  astounding  number 
of  1480  copies  of  a  volume  of  poems;  and  he  had  no 
money  to  pay  the  printer's  bill.  Would  Stockdale  help 
him  out  of  this  dUemma,  by  taking  up  the  quires  and  duly 
ushering  the  book  into  the  world  ?  Throughout  his  life 
Shelley  exercised  a  wonderful  fascination  over  the  people 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  and  almost  always  won 
hia  way  with  them  as  much  by  personal  charm  as  by 
determined  and  impassioned  wiU.  Accordingly  on  thia 
occasion  Stockdale  proved  accommodating.  The  Horsham 
printer  was  somehow  satisfied;  and  on  the  17thof  Septem- 
bur,  1810,  the  Hltle  book  came  out  with  the  title  of  Original 
Poetry,  hy  Victor  and  Cazire.  This  volume  has  disappeared  ; 
and  much  fruitless  conjecture  has  been  expended  upon  the 
question  of  SheUey^s  coUaborator  in  his  juvenile  attempt. 
Cazire  stands  for  some  one  ;  probably  it  is  meant  to  repre- 
sent a  woman's  name,  and  tliat  woman  may  have  been 
either  Elizabeth  ShoUey  or  Harriet  Grove.  The  Original 
Poetry  had  only  been  launched  a  week,  when  Stockdale 
discovered  on  a  closer  inspection  of  the  book  that  it  con- 
tained some  verses  well  known  to  the  world  as  the  pro- 
duction of  M.  G.  Lewis.  Ho  immediately  communicated 
with  SheUey,  and  the  whole  edition  was  suppressed — not, 
however,  before  about  one  hundred  copies  had  passed  into 
circulation.  Shelley  satisfied  Stockdale  that  this  act  of 
literary  larceny  was  due  to  bis  collaborator,  who  may 
have  been  his  intimate  friend  Edward  Graham ;  and  the 
publiaher  saw  no  reason  to  break  with  him.  On  the 
14th  of  November  in  the  same  year  he  issued  Shelley's 
aooond  novel  from  hia  press,  and  entered  into  negotiations 
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with  him  for  the  publication  of  more  poetry.  The  new 
romance  was  named  St.  Irvyne,  or  the  Eotierucian.  This 
tale,  no  less  unreadable  than  Zastrozzi,  and  even  mora 
chaotic  in  its  plan,  contained  a  good  deal  of  poetry,  which 
has  been  incorporated  in  the  most  recent  editions  of 
Shelley's  works.  A  certain  interest  attaches  to  it  as  the 
first  known  link  between  Shelley  and  William  Godwin, 
for  it  was  composed  under  the  influence  of  the  latter's 
novel,  St.  Leon.  The  title,  moreover,  carries  us  back  to 
those  moonlight  walks  with  Harriet  Grove  alluded  to  above. 
Shelley's  earliest  attempts  in  literature  have  but  little 
value  for  the  student  of  poetry,  except  in  so  far  as  they 
illustrate  the  psychology  of  genius  and  its  wayward  growth. 
Their  intrinsic  merit  is  almost  less  than  nothing,  and  no  one 
could  predict  from  their  perusal  the  course  which  the 
future  poet  of  The  Cenci  and  Epip^ychidion  was  to  take. 
It  might  indeed  be  argued  that  the  defects  of  his  great 
qualities,  the  over-ideality,  the  haste,  the  incoherence,  and 
the  want  of  grasp  on  narrative,  are  glaringly  apparent  in 
these  early  works.  But.  while  this  is  true,  the  qualities 
themselves  are  absent.  A  cautious  critic  wilt  only  find 
food  in  Zastruai  and  St.  Irvyne  for  wondering  how  such 
(lowers  and  fruits  of  genius  could  have  lain  concealed 
within  a  germ  apparently  so  barren.  There  is  even  less  of 
the  real  Shelley  discernible  in  these  productions,  than  of 
the  real  Byron  in  the  Bourt  of  Idleness. 

In  the  Michaelmas  Term  of  1810  ShoUey  entered  Uni- 
versity College,  Oxford,  as  Leicester  scholar;  and  very 
soon  after  his  arrival  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  man 
who  was  destined  to  play  a  prominent  part  in  his  sub- 
Bequent  history,  and  to  bequeath  to  posterity  the  most 
brilliant,  if  not  in  all  respects  the  moat  trustworthy,  record 
of  his  marvellous  youth.     Thomas  Jefferson  Hogg  was 


unlike  Shelley  in  temperament  and  tastes.  His  feet  were 
always  planted  on  the  earth,  while  Shelley  flew  aloft  to 
heaven  with  singing  robes  around  him,  or  the  mantle  of  the 
prophet  on  his  shoulders.*  Hogg  had  much  of  the  cynic 
in  his  nature ;  he  was  a  shrewd  man  of  the  world,  and  a 
caustic  humorist.  Positive  and  practical,  he  chose  the 
beaten  path  of  life,  rose  to  eminence  as  a  lawyer,  and 
cherished  the  Church  and  State  opinions  of  a  staunch 
Tory.  Yet,  though  he  differed  so  essentially  from  the 
divine  poet,  he  understood  the  greatness  of  Shelley  at  a 
glance,  and  preserved  for  us  a  record  of  his  friend's  early 
days,  which  is  incomparable  for  the  vividness  of  its  por- 
traiture. The  chapters  which  narrate  Shelley's  course  of 
life  at  Oxford  have  all  the  charm  of  a  romance.  No  novel 
indeed  is  half  so  delightful  as  that  picture,  at  once  alfec- 
tionate  and  Batirical,  tender  and  humorous,  extravagant  | 
and  delicately  shaded,  of  the  student  life  enjoyed  together 
for  a  few  short  montha  by  the  inseparable  friends.  To 
make  extracts  from  a  masterpiece  of  such  consummate 
workmanship  is  almost  painful.  Future  biographers  of 
Shelley,  writing  on  a  scale  adequate  to  the  greatness  of 
their  subject,  wiU  be  content  to  lay  their  pens  down  for  a 
season  at  this  point,  and  let  Hogg  tell  the  tale  in  his  own 
wayward  but  inimitable  fashion.  I  must  confine  myself 
to  a  few  quotations  and  a  barren  abstract,  referring  my 
readers  to  the  ever-memorable  pages  48 — 286  of  Hogg'a 
first  volume,  for  the  life  that  cannot  be  transferred  to  these. 'j 
"  At  the  commencement  of  Michaelmas  term,"  says  this 

■  He  told  Trelawny  that  ha  had   been  attracted  to  Shellej 
(imply  by  his  "  rare  taleots  aa  a  scholar ; "  and  Trolaway  has 
recorded  hia  opinion  that  Hogg's  portrait   of   their  friend  woal 
faithful,  in  spite  of  b  total  wont  of  sympathy  irith   hifi  poetie 
genius.    This  testimony  is  extremely  valuable. 
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biographer,  "that  is,  at  the  end  of  October,  in  the  year  1810, 
I  happened  one  day  to  Bit  next  to  a  freshman  at  dinner;  it 
was  his  first  appearance  in  hall.  His  figure  was  slight,  and 
liis  aspect  remarkably  youthful,  even  at  our  table,  where 
all  were  very  young.  He  aeemed  thoughtful  and  absent. 
He  ate  little,  and  had  no  acquaintance  with  any  one." 
The  two  young  men  began  a  conversation,  which  turned 
upon  the  respective  merits  of  German  and  Italian  poetry, 
a  subject  they  neither  of  them  knew  anything  about. 
After  dinner  it  was  continued  in  Hogg's  rooms,  where 
Shelley  soon  led  the  talk  to  liis  favourite  topic  of  science. 
"  As  I  felt,  in  truth,  but  a  slight  interest  in  the  subject  of 
his  conversation,  I  had  leisure  to  examine,  and  I  may  add, 
to  admire,  the  appearance  of  my  very  extraordinary  guest 
It  was  a  sum  of  many  contradictions.  His  figure  was 
slight  and  fragile,  and  yet  his  bones  and  joints  were  large 
and  strong.  He  was  tall,  but  he  stooped  so  much,  that  he 
•emed  of  a  low  stature.  His  clothes  wore  expensive,  and 
made  according  to  the  most  approved  mode  of  the  day ; 
but  they  were  tumbled,  rumpled,  unbrushcd.  His  gestures 
were  abrupt,  and  sometimes  violent,  occasionally  even 
awkward,  yet  more  frequently  gontle  and  graceful.  Hia 
complexion  was  delicate,  and  almost  feminine,  of  the 
purest  red  and  white ;  yet  he  waa  tanned  and  freckled  by 
exposure  to  the  sun,  having  passed  the  autumn,  as  he  said, 
in  shooting.  His  features,  his  whole  face,  and  particularly 
his  head,  were,  in  fact,  unusually  small ;  yet  the  last 
appeared  of  a  remarkable  bulk,  for  bis  hair  was  long  and 
bushy,  and  in  fits  of  absence,  and  in  the  agonies  (if  I  may 
use  the  word)  of  anxious  thought,  he  often  rubbed  it 
fiercely  with  his  hands,  or  passed  his  fingers  quickly 
through  his  locks  unconsciously,  so  that  it  was  singularly 
wild  and  ruugh.     In  times  when  it  was  the  mode  to  imi- 
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tate  atage-coachmen  as  closely  as  possible  in  costtune,  and 
when  the  hair  was  invariably  cropped,  like  that  of  our 
soldiers,  this  eccentricitj'  was  very  striking.  Uis  features 
were  not  aymraotrical  (the  mouth,  perhaps,  excepted),  yet 
was  the  efl'ect  of  the  whole  extremely  powerful.  They 
breathed  an  animation,  a  fire,  an  enthusiasm,  a  vivid  and 
preternatural  inttlligenco,  that  I  never  met  with  in  any 
other  countenance.  Hot  was  the  moral  expression  leas 
beautiful  than  the  intellectual ;  for  there  was  a  softness,  a 
delicacy,  a  gentleness,  and  especially  (though  this  will 
surprise  many)  that  air  of  profound  religious  veneration, 
tliat  characterizes  the  best  works,  and  chiefly  the  frescoes 
(and  into  these  they  infused  their  whole  souls),  of  the  great 
masters  of  Florence  and  of  Rome.  I  recognized  the  very 
peculiar  expression  in  these  wonderful  productions  long 
afterwards,  and  mth  a  satisfaction  mingled  with  much 
sorrow,  for  it  was  after  the  decease  of  him  in  whose  coun- 
tenance I  had  first  observed  it."  0 
In  another  place  Hogg  gives  some  details  which  com- 
plete the  impression  of  Shelley's  personal  appearance,  and 
which  are  fully  corroborated  by  Trelawny's  recollections  of 
a  later  date.  "  Tiiere  were  many  striking  contrasts  in  the 
character  and  behaviour  of  Shelley,  and  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  was  a  mixture,  or  alternation,  of  awkwardness 
with  agility — of  the  clumsy  with  the  graceful.  He  would 
stumble  in  stepping  across  the  floor  of  a  drawing-room ; 
he  would  trij)  him.self  up  on  a  smooth-shaven  grass-plot, 
and  he  would  tumble  in  the  most  inconceivable  mannei 
in  ascending  the  commodious,  facile,  and  well-carpeted 
staircase  of  an  elegant  mansion,  so  as  to  bruise  his  nose  or 
his  lip  on  the  upper  stejia,  or  to  tread  upon  his  hands,  and 
even  occasionally  to  disturb  the  composure  of  a  well-bred 
footman ;  ou  the  contrary,  he  would  often  glide  without 
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collision  thioxigh  a  crowded  assembly,  thread  with  unerring 
dexterity  a  most  intricate  path,  or  securely  and  rapidly 
tread  the  most  arduous  and  uncertain  ways." 

This  word-porti-ait  corresponds  in  its  main  details  to  the 
descriptions  furnished  by  other  biographers,  who  had  the 
privilege  of  SheUey's  friendship.  Hia  eyes  were  blue,  un- 
fathomably  dark  and  lustrous.  His  hair  was  brown  ;  but 
very  early  in  life  it  became  grey,  while  his  unwrinkled 
iace  retained  to  the  last  a  look  of  wonderful  youth.  It  is 
admitted  on  all  sides  that  no  adequate  picture  was  ever 
painted  of  him.  Mulready  is  reported  to  have  said  that  he 
was  too  beautiful  to  paint.  And  yet,  although  so  singularly 
lovely,  he  owed  less  of  his  charm  to  regularity  of  feature  or 
to  grace  of  movement,  than  to  an  indescribable  personal 
&8cination.  One  further  detail  Hogg  pointedly  insists 
upon,  Shelley's  voice  "  was  excruciating ;  it  was  intoler- 
ably Bhrlll,  harsh,  and  discordant."  This  is  strongly 
stated ;  but,  though  the  terms  are  certainly  exaggerated,  I 
believe  that  we  must  trust  this  first  impression  made  on 
SheUey's  friend.  "Siere  is  a  considerable  mass  of  convergent 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  Shelley's  voice  was  high  pitched, 
and  that  when  he  became  excited,  he  raised  it  to  a  scream. 
The  epithets  "shrill,"  "piercing,"  "penetrating,"  frequently 
recur  in  the  descriptions  given  of  it.  At  the  same  time  its 
quality  seems  to  have  been  less  dissonant  than  tluilling ; 
there  is  abundance  of  evidence  to  prove  that  he  could 
modulate  it  exquisitely  in  the  reading  of  poetry,  and  its 
tone  proved  no  obstacle  to  the  persuasive  charms  of  his 
eloquence  in  conversation.  Like  all  finely  tempered 
natures,  he  vibrated  in  harmony  with  the  subjects  of  his 
thought.  Excitement  made  his  utterance  shrill  and  sharp. 
Deep  feeling  or  the  sense  of  beauty  lowered  its  tone  to 
richness ;  but  the  iimhre  vas  always  acute,  iu  sympathy 
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with,  his  intense  temperament.  All  was  of  one  piece  in 
Shelley'a  nature.  This  peculiar  voice,  varying  from 
moment  to  moment  and  affecting  different  sensibilities  in 
divers  ways,  corresponds  to  the  high-strung  passion  of  hia 
life,  his  fine-drawn  and  ethereal  fancies,  and  the  clear 
vibrations  of  his  palpitating  vetse.  Such  a  voice,  far- 
reaching,  penetrating,  and  unearthly,  befitted  one  who 
lived  in  rarest  ether  on  the  topmost  heights  of  human 
thought 

The  acquaintance  begun  that  October  evening  soon 
ripened  into  close  friendship.  Shelley  and  Hogg  from 
this  time  forward  spent  a  large  part  of  their  Jays  and 
nights  together  in  common  studies,  walks,  and  conversa- 
tions. It  was  their  habit  to  pass  the  morning,  each  in  bis 
own  rooms,  absorbed  in  private  reading.  At  one  o'clock 
they  met  and  lunched,  and  then  started  for  long  rambles 
in  the  country.  Shelley  frequently  carried  pistols  with 
him  upon  these  occasions,  and  would  stop  to  fix  his  father's 
franks  upon  convement  trees  and  Bh(iot  at  them.  The 
pntotice  of  pistol-shooting,  adopted  so  early  in  liis  life,  was 
afterwards  one  of  his  favourite  amusements  in  the  company 
of  Byron.  Hogg  says  that  in  his  use  of  fire-arms  he  was 
extraordinarily  careless.  "  How  often  have  I  lamented  that 
Nature,  which  so  rarely  bestows  upon  the  world  a  creature 
endowed  with  such  marvellous  talents,  ungraciously  ren- 
dered the  gift  less  precious  by  implaiiliug  a  fatal  taste  for 
perilous  recreations,  and  a  thoughtlessness  in  the  pursuit 
of  them,  that  often  caused  his  existence  from  one  day  to 
another  to  seem  in  itself  miraculous."  On  their  return  from 
these  excursions  the  two  friends,  neither  of  whom  cared 
for  dining  in  the  College  Hall,  drank  tea  and  supped 
together,  Shelley's  rooms  being  generally  chosen  as  the 
scene  of  their  symposia. 
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These  rooms  are  described  as  a  perfect  palace  of  oon- 
fusion — chaos  on  chaos  heaped  of  chemical  apparatus, 
books,  electrical  machines,  unfinished  manuscripts,  and 
furniture  worn  into  holes  by  acids.  It  was  perilous  to 
use  the  poet's  drinking-vessels,  lest  perchance  a  seven- 
shiiling  piece  half  dissolved  in  aqua  rtgia  should  lurk 
at  the  bottom  of  the  bowl.  Handsome  razors  were  used 
to  cut  the  lids  of  wooden  boxes,  and  valuable  books 
served  to  support  lamps  or  crucibles ;  for  in  his  vehement 
precipitation  SheUey  always  laid  violent  hands  on  what 
he  found  conveuient  to  the  purpose  of  the  moment. 
Hero  the  friends  talked  and  read  until  late  in  the  night. 
Their  chief  studies  at  this  time  were  in  Locke  and  Hume 
and  the  French  essayists.  Shelley's  bios  toward  meta- 
physical speculation  was  bej^innin^  to  assert  itself.  He 
road  the  School  Logic  with  avidity,  and  practised  himself 
without  intermission  in  dialectical  discussion.  Hogg  ob- 
serves, what  is  confirmed  by  other  testimony,  that  in 
reasoning  Shelley  never  lost  sight  of  the  essential  bearings 
of  the  topic  in  dispute,  never  condescended  to  personal 
or  captious  arguments,  and  was  Socratically  bent  on 
following  the  dialogue  wherever  it  might  lead,  without 
regard  for  consequences.  Plato  was  another  of  their 
favoui-itc  authors ;  but  Hogg  expressly  tells  us  that  they 
only  approached  the  divine  philosopher  through  the 
medium  of  translations.  It  was  not  until  a  later  period 
that  Shelley  studied  his  dialogups  in  the  original :  bat 
the  substance  of  them,  seen  through  Mdme.  Dacier's  ver- 
sion, acted  powerfuUy  on  the  poet's  sympathetic  intellect. 
In  fact,  although  at  this  lime  he  had  adopteil  the  con- 
clusions of  materialism,  he  was  at  heart  all  through  his 
life  an  idealist.  Therefore  the  mixture  of  the  poet  and 
the  sage  in  Plato  fascinated  him.     The  doctrine  of  anam- 
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narit,  which  offers  so  strange  a  vista  to  speculative  reverie, 
by  its  suggestion  of  an  earlier  existence  in  which  our  know- 
ledge was  acquired,  took  a  strong  hold  upon  his  imagination^ 
he  would  stop  in  the  streets  to  gaze  wistfully  at  babies, 
wondering  whether  their  newly  imprisoned  souls  were  not 
replete  with  the  wisdom  stored  up  in  a  previous  life. 

In  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  he  was  then  as  over  un- 
reluxing.  "  No  student  ever  read  more  assiduously.  He 
was  to  be  found,  book  in  band,  at  all  hours ;  reading  in 
season  and  out  of  season  ;  at  table,  in  bed,  ami  especially 
during  a  walk  ;  not  only  in  the  quiet  country,  and  in  retired 
paths  ;  not  only  at  Oxford,  in  the  public  walks,  and  High 
Street,  but  in  the  most  crowded  thoroughfares  of  London. 
Nor  was  he  less  absorbed  by  the  volume  that  was  open 
before  him,  in  Choapside,  in  Cranbourne  Alley,  or  in 
Bond  Street,  than  in  a  lonely  lane,  or  a  secluded  library. 
Sometimes  a  vulgar  fellow  would  att-empt  to  insult  or  annoy 
the  eccentric  student  in  passing.  SheUey  always  avoided 
the  malignant  interruption  by  stepping  aside  with  his  vast 
and  quiet  agility."  And  again  : — "  I  never  beheld  eyes 
that  devoured  the  pages  more  voraciously  than  his  ;  I  am 
convinced  that  two-thirdB  of  the  period  of  day  and  night 
were  often  employed  in  reading.  It  b  no  exaggeration  to 
afiirm,  that  out  of  tlie  twenty-four  hours,  he  frequently 
read  sixteen.  At  Oxford,  his  diligeuco  in  this  respect  waa 
exemplary,  but  it  greatly  increased  afterwards,  and  I 
sometimes  thought  that  he  carried  it  to  a  pernicious  excess  : 
I  am  sure,  at  least,  that  1  was  unable  to  keep  pace  with 
him."  With  Shelley  study  was  a  passion,  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge  was  the  entrance  into  a  thrice-hallowed 
sanctuary.  "  The  irreverent  many  cannot  comprehend  the 
awe — the  careless  apathetic  worldling  cannot  imagine  the 
enthusiasm — nor  can  tlie  tongue  that  attempts  only  to 
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speak  of  things  visible  to  the  bodUy  eye,  exprens  the 
mighty  einotion  that  in\yardly  agitated  him,  when  he 
approached,  for  the  first  time,  a  volume  which  he  believed 
to  bo  replete  with  the  recondite  and  mystic  philosophy  of 
antiquity  :  his  cheeks  glowed,  his  eyes  became  bright,  his 
whole  irame  trembled,  and  his  entire  attention  was  im- 
mediately swallowed  up  in  the  depths  of  contemplation. 
The  rapid  and  vigorous  conversion  of  his  soul  to  intellect 
can  only  be  compared  with  the  instantaneous  ignition  and 
combustion,  which  dazzle  the  sight,  when  a  bundle  of  dry 
reeds,  or  other  light  inflammable  substance,  is  thrown 
upon  a  fire  already  rich  with  accumulated  heat." 

As  at  Eton,  so  at  Oxford,  Shelley  refused  to  keep  the 
beaten  track  of  prescribed  studies,  or  to  run  in  ordinary 
grooves  of  thought.  The  mere  fact  that  Arifitotle  was  a 
duty,  seems  to  have  disgusted  him  with  the  author  of  the 
Organon,  from  whom,  had  his  works  been  prohibited  to 
andergraduatea,  he  would  probably  have  been  eager  to 
learn  much.  Fur  mathematics  and  jurisprudence  he 
evinced  a  marked  distaste.  The  common  business  of  the 
English  Parliament  had  no  attraction  for  him,  and  he 
read  few  newspapers.  While  his  mind  was  keenly  in- 
terested in  great  political  questions,  he  could  not  endure 
the  trivial  treatment  of  them  in  the  daily  press,  and  cared 
far  more  for  principles  than  for  the  incidents  of  party 
warfare.  Here  again  he  showed  that  impatience  of  detail, 
and  that  audacity  of  self-reliant  genius,  which  were  the 
source  of  both  his  weakness  and  his  strength.  He  used 
to  speak  with  aversion  of  a  Parliamentary  career,  and 
told  Hogg  that  though  this  had  been  suggested  to  him, 
as  befitting  his  position,  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  he 
could  never  bring  himself  to  mix  with  the  rabble  of  the 
House.     It  is  none  the  less  true,  however,  that  he  enter- 
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tained  some  vogue  nolion  of  eventually  succeeding  to  hu 
father's  seat 

Combined  with  Mb  eager  intellectual  activity,  there 
woe  something  Intennittent  and  fitful  in  the  working  of 
his  mental  faculLiea.  Hogg,  in  particular,  mentions  one 
of  his  habits  in  a  famous  passage,  which,  since  it  brings 
the  two  friends  vividly  before  ua,  may  here  he  quoted. 
"  I  was  enabled  to  continue  my  studies  afterwards  in  the 
evening,  in  consequence  of  a  very  remarkable  peculiarity. 
My  young  and  energetic  friend  was  then  overcijme  by 
extreme  drowsiness,  which  speedily  and  compkti'ly  van- 
quished hun  ;  he  would  sleep  from  two  to  four  hours, 
often  60  «oundly  that  his  slumbers  resembled  a  deep 
lethargy  ;  he  lay  occasionally  npon  the  sofa,  but  more 
commonly  stretched  upon  the  rug  before  a  large  fire,  like 
a  cat ;  and  his  little  round  head  was  exposed  to  such  a 
fierce  heat,  that  I  used  to  wander  how  he  was  able  to 
bear  it.  Sometimes  I  hare  interposed  some  shelter,  but 
rarely  with  any  permanent  effect ;  for  the  sleeper  usually 
contrived  to  turn  himself,  and  to  roll  ngnin  into  the  spot 
where  the  fixe  glowed  the  brightest.  His  torpor  waa 
generally  profound,  but  he  would  sometimes  discourse 
incoherently  for  a  long  while  in  his  sleep.  At  six  he 
would  suddenly  compose  himself,  even  in  the  midst  of  a 
most  animated  narrative,  or  of  earnest  discussion  ;  and  he 
would  lie  buried  in  entire  forgetfulness,  in  a  sweet  and 
mighty  oblivion,  until  ten,  when  he  would  suildenly  start 
up,  and,  rubbing  his  eyes  with  great  violence,  and  passing 
his  fingers  swiftly  through  his  long  hair,  would  enter  at 
once  into  a  vehement  argument,  or  begin  to  recite  versos, 
either  of  his  own  composition  or  from  the  works  of  others, 
with  a  rapidity  and  an  energy  that  were  often  quite 
painfuL" 
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Shelley's  monil  qualities  ure  described  with  no  less 
enthusiasm  thoD  his  intellectual  uiiJ  physical  boauty  by 
the  friend  from  whom  I  have. already  drawn  so  largely. 
Love  was  the  root  and  basis  of  his  nature  :  this  lore, 
tirst  developed  as  domestic  afTection,  next  as  friendship, 
then  as  a  youth's  passion,  now  began  to  shine  with  steady 
lustre  as  an  all-embracing  dovotiun  to  his  fcliow-men. 
There  is  something  inevitably  chilling  in  the  words 
"  benevolence  "  and  "  philanthropy."  A  disillusioned  world 
is  inclined  to  look  with  languid  approbation  on  the  former, 
and  to  disbelieve  in  the  latter.  Therefoio  I  will  not  use 
them  to  describe  that  intense  and  glowing  passion  of 
unselfishness,  which  throughout  his  life  led  Shelley  to 
find  his  strongest  interests  in  tlie  joys  and  sorrows  of  hia 
fellow-creatures,  which  inflamed  his  imagination  with 
visions  of  humanity  made  perfect,  and  which  filled  his 
days  with  sweet  deeds  of  unnumbered  charities.  I  will 
rather  collect  from  the  pages  of  his  friend's  biography  a 
few  passages  recording  the  first  impression  of  his  character, 
the  memory  of  which  may  be  carried  by  the  reader  through 
the  following  brief  record  of  his  singular  career : — 

"  His  speculations  were  as  wild  as  the  experience  of 
twenty-one  years  has  shown  them  to  be  ;  but  the  zealous 
earnestness  for  the  augmentation  of  knowledge,  and  the 
glowing  philantliropy  and  bouDdlosa  benevolence  that 
marked  them,  and  beamed  forth  in  the  whole  deportment 
of  that  extraordinary  boy,  arc  not  leas  asttmi.'shing  than 
they  would  have  been  if  the  whole  of  his  glorious  antici- 
pations hod  been  prophetic ;  for  these  high  qualities,  at 
least,  I  have  never  found  a  parallel." 

"  In  no  individual  perhaps  was  the  moral  sense  ever 
more  completely  developed  than  in  Shelley ;  in  no  being 
was  the  perception  of  right  and  of  wrong  more  acute." 
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"'  A3  Ilia  love  of  intellectual  .pursuits  was  vehement, 
and  the  vigour  of  bis  genius  almost  celestial,  so  were  thr 
purity  and  sanctity  of  liia  life  most  conspicuous." 

"  I  never  knew  any  one  so  prone  to  aiimire  as  he  wils, 
in  whom  the  principle  of  veneration  was  so  strong." 

"  I  have  had  the  happiness  to  associate  with  some  ol 
the  best  specimens  of  gentlemen ;  but  with  all  due 
deference  for  those  admirable  persons  (may  my  candour 
and  my  preference  be  pardoned),  I  can  affirm  that  Shelley 
was  almost  the  only  example  I  have  yet  found  that  waa 
never  wanting,  even  in  the  most  minute  particular,  of  the 
infinite  and  variuos  observances  of  pure,  entire,  and  perfect 
gentility." 

"  Shelley  waa  actually  olTended,  and  indeeil  more 
indignant  than  wo\iId  appear  to  be  consistent  with  the 
lingular  mOdness  of  his  nature,  at  a  coarse  and  awkward 
jest,  especially  if  it  were  immodest,  or  uncleanly ;  in  the 
latter  case  his  anger  was  unbounded,  and  his  uneasiness 
pre-eminent ;  he  was,  however,  sometimes  vehemently 
delighted  by  exquisite  and  delicate  soUies,  particularly 
with  a  fanciful,  and  perhaps  somewhat  fantastical 
facetiousnesa — possibly  the  more  because  he  was  liim- 
self  utterly  incapable  of  pleasantry." 

"  I  never  could  discern  in  him  any  more  than  two 
£xed  principles.  The  lirst  was  a  strong  irrepressible  love 
of  liberty ;  of  liberty  in  the  atwtract,  and  somewhat  after 
the  pattern  of  the  ancient  republics,  without  reference  to 
the  English  constitution,  respecting  which  ho  knew  little 
and  cared  nothing,  heeding  it  not  at  all.  The  second  waa 
an  equally  anient  love  of  toleration  of  all  opinions,  but 
more  especially  of  religious  opinions ;  of  toleration,  com- 
plete, entire,  universal,  unlimited  ;  and,  as  a  deduction  and 
corollary  from  which  latter  principle,  he  felt  an  intense 
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aLhorrence  of  persecution  of  every  kind,  public  or  pri> 
vute." 

The  testimony  in  the  foregoing  extracts  as  to  Shelley's 
purity  and  elevation  of  moral  character  is  all  the  stronger, 
because  it  ia  given  by  a  man  not  over-inclined  to  praise, 
and  of  a  temperament  ai<  unlike  the  poet's  as  possible. 
If  we  were  to  look  only  upon  this  side  of  his  portrait,  we 
should  indeed  be  almost  forced  to  use  the  language  of  hia 
most  euthuaiaatic  warahippera,  and  call  him  an  archangel. 
But  it  must  be  admitted  that,  thoagh  so  pure  and  gentle 
and  exalted,  Shelley's  virtues  were  marred  by  eccentricity, 
by  something  at  times  approaching  itiadneas,  which 
paralysed  hia  efficiency  by  placbg  Lim  in  a  glaringly  false 
relation  to  some  of  the  best  men  of  the  world  around  him. 
He  possessed  certain  good  quaUtiea  in  excess ;  for,  though 
it  sounds  paradoxical,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  a  man 
may  be  too  tolerant,  too  fond  of  liberty :  and  it  was  pre- 
cisely the  extravagance  of  these  virtues  in  Shelley  which 
drove  him  into  acts  and  utterances  so  antagonistic  to 
society  as  to  bn  intolerable. 

Of  Shelley's  poetical  studies  we  hear  but  little  at  this 
epoch.  His  genius  by  a  stretch  of  fancy  might  be  com- 
pared to  one  of  those  double  stars  which  dart  blue  and 
red  rays  of  light :  for  it  was  governed  by  two  luminariea, 
poetry  and  metaphysics ;  and  at  this  time  the  latter  seems 
to  have  been  in  the  ascendant.  It  is,  however,  interest- 
ing to  learn  that  he  read  and  re-read  Landor's  0«Wr — 
Btronger  meat  than  either  Southey's  epics  or  the  ghost- 
lyrics  of  Monk  Lewis.     Hogg  found  him  one  day  busily 

>  engaged  in  correcting  proofs  of  some  original  poems^ 
Shelley  asked  his  friend  what  he  thought  of  them,  and 
Hogg   answered   that  it  might  be   possible  by  a  little 

^  alteration  to  torn    them   into  capital   borlesques.     This 
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idea  took  the  yoimg  poet's  fancy ;  and  the  friends  between 
them  soon  effected  a  metamorphosis  in  Shelley's  serious 
verses,  by  which  they  became  unmistakably  ridiculous. 
Having  achieved  their  purpose,  tlioy  now  bethought  them 
of  the  proper  means  of  publication.  Upon  whom  should 
the  poems,  a  medley  of  tyrannicide  and  revolutionary 
raving,  be  fathered  T  Peg  Nicholson,  a  mati  washerwoman, 
had  recently  attempted  George  the  Third's  life  with  a 
can'ing-knife.  No  more  fitting  author  could  be  found. 
They  would  give  their  pamphlet  to  the  world  as  her  work, 
edited  by  an  admiring  nephew.  Tlio  printer  appreciated 
the  joke  no  less  than  the  authors  of  it.  He  provided 
splendid  paper  and  magmiicont  type  ;  and  before  long  the 
book  of  nonsense  was  in  the  hands  of  Oxford  readers.  It 
sold  for  the  high  price  of  half-a-erown  a  copy  ;  and,  what 
is  hardly  credible,  the  gownsmen  received  it  as  a  genuine 
production.  "  It  was  indeed  a  kind  of  fashion  to  be  seen 
reading  it  in  public,  as  a  mark  of  nice  discernment,  of  a 
delicate  and  fastidious  taste  in  poetry,  and  the  best 
criterion  of  a  choice  spirit"  Such  was  the  genesis  of 
Posthwnous  Fragments  of  Margaret  Nicholson,  edited  by 
John  Fitz  Victor.  The  name  of  the  supposititious  nephew 
reminds  us  of  Original  Poems  by  Victor  and  Cazire, 
and  raises  the  question  whether  the  poems  in  that  lost 
volume  may  not  have  partly  furnished  forth  this  Oxford 
travesty. 

Shelley's  next  publication,  or  quasi-publication,  'waa 
neither  so  innocent  in  substance  nor  so  pleasant  in  its 
consequences.  After  leaving  Eton,  he  continued  the 
habit,  learned  from  Dr.  Lind,  of  corresponding  with  dis- 
tinguished persons  whom  he  did  not  personally  know. 
Thus  we  find  him  about  this  time  addressing  Miss  Felicia 
Browne  (afterwards  Mrs.  Hcmans)  and  Leigh  Hunt.     He 
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plied  his  correspondents  with  all  kinds  of  questions ;  and 
aa  the  dialectical  interest  was  uppermost  at  Oxford,  he 
now  endeavoured  to  engage  them  in  diBcossions  on  phUo- 
Bophical  and  religious  topics.  We  have  seen  that  his 
favourite  authors  were  Locke,  Hume,  and  the  French 
materialists.  With  the  impulsiveness  peculiar  to  his 
nature,  he  adopted  the  negative  conclusions  of  a  shallow 
nominalistic  philosophy.  It  was  a  fundamental  point  with 
liim  to  regard  all  questions,  however  sifted  and  settled  by 
the  wise  of  former  ages,  as  still  open  ;  and  in  his  inordi- 
nate  thirst  for  liberty,  he  rejoiced  to  be  the  Deicide  of  a 
pernicious  theological  delusion.  In  other  words,  he  passed 
at  Oxford  by  one  leap  from  a  state  of  indifl'erentism  with 
regard  to  Christianity,  into  an  attitude  of  vehement 
antagonism.  With  a  view  to  securing  answers  to  his 
missives,  he  printed  a  short  abstract  of  Hume's  and  other 
alignments  against  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  presented  in  a 
aeries  of  propositions,  and  signed  with  a  mathematically 
important  "  Q.  £.  D."  This  document  he  forwarded  to 
his  proposed  antagonists,  expressing  his  inability  to 
answer  its  arguments,  and  politely  requesting  them  to 
help  him.  When  it  so  happened  that  any  incautious 
correspondents  acceded  to  this  appeal,  Shelley  fell  with 
merciless  severity  upon  their  feeble  and  commonplace 
reasoning.  The  little  pamphlet  of  two  pages  was  entitled 
The  Neceseity  oj  Atheism ;  and  its  proposed  publication, 
beyond  the  limits  of  private  circulation  already  described, 
is  proved  by  an  advertisement  (Feb.  9,  1811)  in  the 
Oxford  Unhvrtily  and  City  Htrald.  It  was  suppressed 
after  being  for  a  few  hours  offered  for  sale. 

A  copy  of  this  syllabus  reached  a  Fellow  of  another 
college,  who  made  the  Master  of  University  acquainted 
with  the  fact.     On   the  morning   of   March  25,   1811, 
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Shelley  was  sent  for  to  the  Senior  Common  Room,  and 
asked  whether  he  acknowledged  himself  to  be  the 
author  of  the  obnoxious  pamplilut.  On  his  refusal  to 
answer  this  question,  he  was  served  with  a  formal 
sentence  of  expulsion  duly  drawn  up  and  sealed.  The 
college  authoritioa  have  been  blamed  for  unfair  dealing 
in  tliis  matter.  It  is  urged  that  they  ought  to  have 
proceeded  by  the  legal  method  of  calling  witnesses ;  and 
that  the  sentence  was  not  only  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
offence,  but  that  it  ought  not  to  have  been  executed  till 
persuasion  had  been  tried.  With  regard  to  the  former  in- 
dictment, I  do  not  Qiiak  that  a  young  man  still  in  statu 
pupUlari,  who  refused  to  purge  himself  of  what  he  must 
have  known  to  be  a  serious  charge,  bad  any  reason  to 
expect  from  his  tutors  the  formalities  of  an  English  court 
of  law.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Fellows  were  satisfied 
of  his  being  the  real  author ;  else  they  could  not  have 
ventured  on  so  summary  a  measure  as  expulsion.  Their 
question  was  probably  intended  to  give  the  culprit  an  ■ 
occasion  for  apology,  of  which  they  foresaw  he  would  not  ■ 
avail  himself  With  rtganl  to  the  second,  it  is  true  tliiit 
SheUey  was  amenable  to  kindness,  and  that  gentle  and  wise 
treatment  from  men  whom  he  respected,  might  possibly  have 
brought  him  to  retract  his  syllabus.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  he  despised,  the  Oxford  dons  with  all  his  heart ; 
and  they  were  probably  aware  of  this.  He  was  a  dexterous, 
impassioned  reasonor,  whom  they  little  cared  to  encounter 
in  argument  on  such  a  topic.  During  his  short  period  of 
residence,  moreover,  he  had  not  shown  himself  so  tractable 
as  to  secure  the  good  wishes  of  superiors,  who  prefer  con- 
formity to  incommensurable  genius.  It  is  likely  that 
they  were  not  averse  to  getting  rid  of  liim  as  a  man 
dangerous  to  the  peace  of  their  society ;  and  now  they 
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had  a  good  occasion.  Nor  was  it  to  be  expected  that  the 
champion  and  apostle  of  Atheism — and  Shelley  was  cer 
tainly  both,  in  spite  of  Hogg's  attempts  to  tone  down  the 
purpose  of  his  document— should  be  unmolested  in  his 
propaganda  by  the  aspirants  to  fat  livings  and  eccle- 
siastical dignities.  Eeal  blame,  howover,  attaches  to  these 
men  :  first,  for  their  dulness  to  discern  SheUey's  amiable 
qualities  ;  and,  secondly,  for  the  prejudgment  of  the  case 
implied  in  the  immediate  delivery  of  their  sentence.  Both 
Hogg  and  Shelley  accused  them,  besides,  of  a  gross 
brutality,  which  was,  to  say  the  least,  unseemly  on  so 
serious  an  occasion.  At  the  beginning  of  this  century 
the  learning  and  the  manners  of  the  Oxford  dons  wore  at 
a  low  ebb ;  and  the  Fellows  of  University  College  acted 
harshly  but  not  altogether  unjustly,  ignomntly  but  after 
their  own  kind,  in  this  matter  of  Shelley's  expulsion. 
iVbn  ragionam  di  lor,  ma  guarda  e  passa.  Hogg,  who  stood 
by  his  friend  munftilly  at  this  crisis,  and  dared  the  autho- 
rities to  deal  with  him  as  they  had  dealt  with  Shelley, 
adding  that  they  bad  just  as  much  real  proof  to  act  upon 
in  his  case,  and  intimating  his  intention  of  returning  the 
same  answer  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  pamphlet,  was 
likewise  expelled.  The  two  friends  left  Oxford  together 
by  the  coach  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  March. 

Shelley  felt  his  expulsion  acutely.  At  Oxford  he  had 
enjoyed  the  opportunities  of  private  reading  which  the 
University  alTorded  in  those  days  of  sleepy  studies  and 
innocuous  examinations.  He  delighted  in  the  security  of 
hiji  "  oak,"  and  above  all  tilings  he  found  pleasure  in  the 
■ociety  of  his  one  chosen  friend.  He  was  now  obliged  to 
exchange  these  good  things  for  the  tumult  and  discomfort 
of  London.  His  father,  after  clumsily  attempting  com- 
promises, had  forbidden  his  return  to  Field  Place.     The 
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whole  fabric  of  his  former  life  was  'broken  np.  The  last 
hope  of  renewing  his  engagement  with  his  consin  had  to 
be  abandoned.  His  pecuniary  position  was  precarious, 
and  in  a  short  time  he  was  destined  to  lose  the  one  friend 
who  had  so  generously  shared  his  fate.  Yet  the  notion  of 
recovering  his  position  as  a  student  in  one  of  our  great 
Univeisities,  of  softening  his  father's  indignation,  or  of 
ameliorating  his  present  circumstances  by  the  least  con- 
cession, never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  him.  He  had 
suffered  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  liberty,  and  he  willingly 
accepted  his  martyrdom  for  conscience'  sake. 


CHAPTER  ILL 
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It  is  of  somo  importance  at  this  point  to  trace  the  growth 
and  analyse  the  substance  of  Shelley'd  atheistical  opinions. 
The  cardinal  characteristic  of  hia  nature  was  an  implacable 
antagonism  to  shams  and  convontiona,  which  passed  too 
easily  into  impatient  rejection  of  established  forms  as 
worse  than  useless.  Born  in  the  stronghold  of  squire- 
archicol  prejudices,  nursed  amid  the  trivial  platitudes  that 
then  passed  in  England  for  philosophy,  his  keen  spirit 
flew  to  the  opposite  pole  of  thought  with  a  recoil  that 
carried  him  at  first  to  inconsiderate  negation.  Hia  pas- 
sionate love  of  liberty,  his  loathing  for  intolerance,  hia 
impatience  of  control  for  self  and  others,  and  his  vivid 
logical  sincerity,  combinwi  to  make  him  the  Quixotic 
champion  of  extreme  opinions.  He  was  too  fearless  to  be 
wise,  too  precipitate  to  suspend  his  judgment,  too  oon> 
vinced  of  the  paramount  importance  of  iconoclaara,  to 
mature  his  views  in  sUence.  With  the  unbounded 
audacity  of  youth,  he  hoped  to  take  the  fortresses  of 
"Anarch  Custom"  by  storm  at  the  first  assault.  Hia 
favourite  ideal  was  the  vision  of  a  youth,  Laon  or  Lionel, 
whoso  eloquence  had  power  to  break  the  bonds  of  despotism, 
as  the  sun  thaws  ice  upon  an  April  morning.  It  was 
e:iough,  he  thought,  to  hurl  the  glove  of  dehanoe  boldly  at 


the  tyrant's  face — to  bow  the  Neeessiiy  of  Atheism  broad- 
cast on  the  bench  of  Bishops,  and  to  depict  incest  in  his 
poetry,  not  because  he  wished  to  defend  it,  but  because 
society  must  learn  to  face  the  most  abhorrent  problems  with 
impartiality.  Gifted  with  a  touch  as  unerring  as  Ithariel's 
spear  for  the  unmasking  of  hj-pocrisy,  he  strove  to  lay 
bare  the  very  substance  of  the  soul  beneath  Uie  crust  of 
dogma  and  tlie  froth  of  traditional  beliefs ;  nor  does  it 
seem  to  have  occurred  to  him  that,  while  he  stripped  the 
rags  and  patches  that  conceal  the  nakedness  of  ordinary 
human  nature,  he  might  drag  away  the  weft  and  woof  of 
nobler  thought.  In  hia  poet-philosopher's  imagination 
there  bloomed  a  wealth  of  truth  and  love  and  beauty  so 
abounding,  that  bobind  the  mirage  be  destroyed,  he  saw 
no  blank,  but  a  new  Eternal  City  of  the  Spirit.  He 
never  doubted  whether  his  fellow-creatures  were  certain 
to  be  equally  fortunate. 

Shelley  had  no  faculty  for  compromise,  no  perception 
of  the  blended  truths  and  falsehoods  through  which  the 
mind  of  man  must  gradually  win  its  way  from  the 
obscurity  of  myths  into  the  clearness  of  positive  know- 
ledge, for  ever  toiling  and  for  ever  foiled,  and  forced  to 
content  itself  witli  the  increasing  consciousness  of  limita- 
tioas.  Brimming  over  with  love  for  men,  he  was 
deficient  in  sympathy  with  the  conditions  under  which 
they  actually  think  and  feel.  Could  he  but  dethrone 
the  Anarch  Custom,  the  millennium,  ho  argued,  would 
immediately  arrive ;  nor  did  he  stop  to  think  how  different 
was  the  fibre  of  liis  own  soul  from  that  of  the  unnumbered 
multitudes  around  him.  In  liis  adoration  of  what  he 
recognized  as  living,  ho  retained  no  reverence  for  the 
OEsiiied  experience  of  past  ages.  The  principle  of  evolution, 
which  forms  a  saving  link  between  the  obsolete  and  the 
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organically  vital,  had  no  place  in  hia  logic.  The  spirit  ol 
the  French  Revolution,  uncompromising,  shattering,  eager 
to  build  in  a  day  the  Btructure  which  long  centuries  of 
growth  must  fashion,  was  still  fresh  upon  him.  We  who 
have  survived  the  enthusiasms  of  that  epoch,  who  are 
exhausted  with  its  passions,  and  who  have  satfured  from 
its  reactive  impulses,  can  scarcely  comprehend  the  vivid 
faith  and  young-eyed  joy  of  aspiration  which  sustained 
Shelley  in  hia  flight  toward  the  region  of  impossible  ideals. 
For  he  had  a  vital  faith ;  and  this  faith  made  the  ideals 
he  conceived,  seem  possible — faith  in  the  duty  and 
desirability  of  overthrowing  idols  ;  faith  in  the  gospel  of 
liberty,  fraternity,  equality ;  faith  in  tlie  divine  beauty  of 
nature ;  faith  in  a  love  that  rules  the  universe ;  faith  in 
the  perfectibility  of  man  j  faith  in  the  omnipresent  aoul, 
whereof  our  souls  are  atoms ;  faith  in  affection  as  the 
ruling  and  co-ordinating  substance  of  morality.  The  man 
who  lived  by  this  faith  was  in  no  vulgar  sense  of  the  word 
an  Atheist.  When  he  proclaimed  himself  to  be  one,  he 
pronounced  his  hatred  of  a  gloomy  religion,  which  had 
been  the  instrument  of  kings  aiid  priests  for  the  enslave- 
ment  of  their  feUow-creatures.  As  he  told  his  friend 
TreUwny,  he  used  the  word  Atheism  "to  express  his 
abhorrence  of  su]>er8tition ;  ho  took  it  up  as  a  knight  took 
ap  a  gauntlet,  in  defiance  of  injustice."  But  Shelley 
believed  too  much  to  be  consistently  agnostic.  He 
believed  so  firmly  and  intensely  in  hia  own  religion — a 
kind  of  passionate  positivism,  a  creed  which  seemed  to 
have  no  God  because  it  was  all  God — that  he  felt  con- 
vinced he  only  needed  to  destroy  accepted  figments,  for  the 
light  which  blaacd  around  him  to  break  through  and  flood 
the  world  with  beauty.  Shelley  can  only  be  called  an 
Atheist,  in  so  fur  as  ho  maintained   the   inadeqa.icy  of 
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hitherto  received  conceptions  of  the  Deity,  and  indignantly 
rejected  that  Moloch  of  cruelty  who  is  worshipped  in 
the  debased  forms  of  Christianity.  He  was  an  Agnoetic 
only  in  80  far  as  he  proclaimed  the  impossibility  of  solving 
the  insoluble,  and  knowing  the  unknowable.  His  clear 
and  fearless  utterances  upon  these  points  place  him  in  the 
rank  of  intellectual  heroes.  But  his  own  soul,  compact  of 
human  faith  and  love,  was  far  too  religious  and  too 
sanguine  to  merit  either  epithet  as  vulgarly  applied. 

The  negative  side  of  Shelley's  creed  had  the  moral 
value  which  attaches  to  all  earnest  conviction,  plain 
speech,  defiance  of  convention,  and  enthusiasm  for  in- 
tellectual liberty  at  any  cost.  It  was  marred,  however, 
by  extravagance,  crudity,  and  presumption.  Much  that 
he  would  fain  have  destroyed  because  he  found  it 
customary,  was  solid,  true,  and  beneficial.  Much  tliat  he 
thought  it  desirable  to  substitute,  was  visionary,  hollow, 
and  pernicious.  He  lacked  the  touchstone  of  mature 
philosophy,  whereby  to  separate  the  pinchbeck  from  the 
gold  of  social  usage ;  and  in  his  intense  enthusiasm  he 
lost  his  hold  on  common  sense,  which  might  have  saved 
him  from  the  puerility  of  arrogant  iconoclusra.  The 
positive  side  of  his  creed,  remains  precious,  not  because  it 
was  logical,  or  scientific,  or  coherent,  but  because  it  was 
an  ideal,  fervently  felt,  and  penetrated  with  the  whole ' 
life-force  of  an  incomparable  nature.  Such  ideals  are 
needed  for  sustaining  man  upon  his  path  amid  the  glooms 
and  shallows  of  ini[icnctnihle  ignorance.  Tliey  form  the 
seal  and  pledge  of  his  spiritual  dignity,  reminding  him 
that  he  was  not  bom  to  live  like  brutes,  or  like  the  brut«i 
to  perish  without  effort. 

Falti  non  foste  a  river  oome  brati, 
Ma  per  segair  virtadct  o  conoscenza 
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These  criticisms  apply  to  the  speculations  of  Shelley's 
earlier  life,  when  his  crusade  n^oinst  accepted  usage  was 
extravagant,  and  his  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  mere 
eloquence  to  change  tlie  world  was  overweening.  The 
experience  of  years,  however,  taught  him  wisdom  without 
damping  his  enthusiasm,  refined  the  crudity  of  his  first 
fervent  speculations,  and  mellowed  his  philosophy.  Had 
be  lived  to  a  ripe  age,  there  ia  no  saying  with  what  clear 
and  heueficent  lustre  might  have  shone  that  light  of 
aspiratiou  wliich  during  his  turbid  youth  burned  somewhat 
luridly,  and  veiled  its  radiance  in  the  smoke  of  mere 
reheliiousncss  and  contradiction. 

Hogg  and  Shelley  settled  in  lodgings  at  No.  15,  Poland 
Street,  soon  after  their  arrival  in  London.  The  name 
attracted  Shelley :  "  it  reminded  him  of  Thaddeus  of 
Warsaw  and  of  freedom."  He  was  further  fascinated  by 
a  gaudy  wall-paper  of  vine-trellises  and  grapes,  which 
adorned  the  parlour ;  and  vowed  that  he  would  stay  there 
for  ever.  "  For  ever,"  was  a  word  often  upon  Shelley's 
lips  in  the  course  of  his  checquered  life ;  and  yet  few 
men  have  been  subject  to  so  many  sudden  changes  through 
the  buffctings  of  fortune  from  mthout  and  the  incon- 
stancy of  thoir  own  purpose,  than  he  was.  Uis  bio- 
grapher has  no  little  trouble  to  trace  and  note  with 
accuracy  his  perpetual  fliltings  and  the  names  of  hia 
innumerable  temporary  residences.  A  month  had  not 
elapsed  before  Hogg  left  him  in  order  to  begin  his  own 
law  studies  at  Turk  ;  and  Shelley  abode  "  alone  in  the 
vine-trullised  chamber,  whore  he  was  to  remain,  a  bright- 
eyed,  restless  fox  amidst  sour  grapes,  not,  as  his  poetic 
imagination  at  first  suggested,  for  ever,  but  a  little  while 
longer." 

The  records  of  this  first  residence   in  London    are 
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meagre,  but  not  unimportant.  We  hear  of  negotiatioM 
and  interviews  with  Mr.  Timothy  Shelley,  aU  of  whicli 
proved  unavailing.  Shelley  would  not  recede  from  the 
position  he  had  taken  up.  Nothing  would  induce  him  to 
break  off  liie  intimacy  with  Hogg,  or  to  place  himself 
under  the  tutor  eelectod  for  him  by  his  father.  For 
Paley'g,  Or  as  Mr.  Shelley  called  him  "  Palley's," 
Evidences  he  expressed  unbounded  contempt.  The 
breach  between  them  gradually  widened.  Mr.  Shelley 
at  last  determined  to  try  the  effect  of  cutting  off  supplies ; 
but  his  son  only  hardened  his  heart,  and  sustained  him- 
self by  a  proud  conaciousness  of  martyrdom.  I  agree 
with  one  of  Shelley's  best  biographers,  Mr,  W.  M.  Rossetti, 
in  his  condemnation  of  the  poet's  behaviour  as  a  son. 
Shelley  did  not  treat  his  father  with  the  common  con- 
sideration due  from  youth  to  age;  and  the  only  in- 
stances of  unpardonable  bad  taste  to  be  found  in  his 
correspondence  or  the  notes  of  his  conversation,  are  in- 
sulting phrases  applied  to  a  man  who  was  really  more 
unfortunate  than  criminal  in  his  relations  to  this  change- 
ling from  the  realms  of  faery.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  his  dislike  of  his  father  amounted  to  derangement ; 
and  certainly  some  of  his  suspicions  with  regard  to  him 
were  the  hallucinations  of  a  heated  fancy.  How  so  just 
and  gentle  a  nature  was  brought  into  so  false  a  moral 
situation,  whether  by  some  sudden  break-down  of  con- 
fidence in  childhood  or  by  a  gradually  increasing  mistrust, 
IB  an  interesting  but  perhaps  insoluble  problem.  "We 
only  know  that  in  his  early  boyhood  Shelley  loved  his 
father  so  much  as  to  have  shown  unusual  emotion  during 
his  illness  on  one  occasion,  but  that,  whilo  at  Eton,  he  had 
already  become  possessed  by  a  dark  suspicion  concerning 
him.     This  is  proved  by  the  episode  of  Dr.  LLnd's  visit 
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during  hia  fever.  Then  and  ever  afterwards  he  expected 
monstrous  treatment  at  kia  hands,  although  the  elder 
gentleman  was  nothing  worse  than  a  muddle-headed 
squire.  It  has  more  than  once  occurred  to  me  that  this 
foTer  may  have  been  a  turning  point  in  his  history,  and 
that  a  delusion,  engendered  by  delirium,  may  have  hxed 
itself  upon  his  mind,  owing  to  some  imperfection  iu  the 
process  of  recovery.  But  the  theory  is  too  speculative 
and  unsupported  by  proof  to  be  more  than  passingly 
alluded  to. 

At  liiis  time  Shelley  found  it  difficult  to  pay  his 
lodgings  and  buy  food.  It  is  said  that  liis  sisters  saved 
their  pocket-money  to  support  him :  and  we  know  that 
he  paid  them  frequent  vbits  at  their  school  on  Clapham 
Common.  It  was  here  that  his  characteristic  hatred  of 
tyranny  displayed  itself  on  two  occasions.  "  One  day," 
writes  Jliss  liellen  SheUey,  "  his  ire  was  greatly  excited 
at  a  black  mark  hung  round  one  of  our  throats,  as  a 
penalty  for  some  soiuU  misdemeanour.  He  expressed 
great  disapprobation,  more  of  the  system  than  that  one 
of  his  sisters  should  be  so  punished.  Another  time  he 
found  me,  I  think,  in  an  iron  collar,  which  certainly  was 
a  dreadful  instrument  of  torture  in  my  opinioa  It  was 
not  worn  as  a  punishment,  but  because  I  poked ;  but 
Bysshe  declared  it  would  make  me  grow  crooked,  and 
ought  to  be  discontinued  immediately."  The  acquain- 
tance which  he  now  made  with  one  of  his  s^ter's  school 
friends  was  destined  to  lead  to  most  important  results.' 
Harriet  Weatbrook  was  a  girl  of  sixteen  years,  remarkably 
good-looking,  with  a  brilliant  pink  and  white  complexion, 
beautiful  brown   hair,   a   pleasant  voice,  and  a  cheerful 

>  It  IS  probable  tliat  bo  saw  her  for  the  first  time  in  Janaarjr, 
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temper.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  man  who  kept  a 
coffee-house  in  Mount  Street,  nick-named  "  Jew  "  West- 
brook,  because  of  hia  appearance.  She  had  an  elder 
sister,  called  EUza,  dark  of  complexion,  and  gaunt  of 
figure,  with  the  abundant  hair  that  plays  so  prominent  a 
part  in  Hogg's  relentless  portrait.  Eliza,  being  nearly 
twice  as  old  as  Harriet,  stood  in  the  relation  of  a  mother 
to  her.  Both  of  these  young  ladies,  and  the  "  Jew " 
their  father,  welcomed  SheUey  with  distinguishud  kind- 
ness. Though  he  was  peunOess  for  the  nonce,  exiled 
from  his  home,  and  under  the  ban  of  his  family's  dis- 
pleasure, he  was  still  the  hi-ir  to  a  large  landed  fortune 
and  a  baronetcy.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
coffee-house  people  should  look  upon  him  with  dis- 
favour. 

Shelley  paid  Harriet  frequent  visits  both  at  Mrs.  Fon- 
ning's  school  and  at  Mount  Street,  and  soon  began  a 
correspondence  with  her,  hoping,  as  he  expressly  stated  in 
a  letter  of  a  later  date,  by  converting  her  to  his  theories, 
to  add  his  sister  and  her  "  to  the  list  of  the  good,  the 
disinterested,  the  free."  At  first  she  seems  to  have  been 
horrified  at  the  opinions  he  expressed ;  but  in  this  case 
at  least  he  did  not  overrate  the  powers  of  eloquence. 
With  all  the  earnestness  of  an  evangelist,  he  preached 
hifl  gospel  of  freethought  or  atheism,  and  had  the  satis- 
faction of  forming  his  young  pupU  to  his  views.  He 
does  not  seem  to  have  felt  any  serious  inclination  for 
Harriet ;  but  in  the  absence  of  otlier  friends,  he  gladly 
availed  himself  of  her  society.  Gradually  she  became 
more  interesting  to  him,  when  he  heard  mysterioua 
accounts  of  suffering  at  home  and  tyranny  at  schooL  This 
was  enough  to  rouse  in  SheUey  the  spirit  of  Quixotic 
championship,  if  not  to  sow  the  seeds  of  love.    What 
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Harriet's  ill-treatment  really  was,  no  one  has  been  able 
to  diacover ;  yet  sbe  used  to  affirm  that  her  life  at  thia 
time  was  so  irksome  that  she  contemplated  suicide. 

Daring  the  summer  of  1811,  Shelley's  movements 
were  more  than  usually  erratic,  and  his  mind  was  in  a 
state  of  extraordinary  restlessness.  In  the  mouth  of  May, 
a  kind  of  accommodation  was  come  to  with  his  father. 
He  received  permission  to  revisit  Field  Place,  and  had  an 
aUowance  mode  him  of  200/.  a  year.  His  uncle.  Captain 
PUfold  of  Cuckfiold,  was  instrumental  in  effecting  this 
partial  reconciliation.  Shelley  spent  some  time  at  his 
uncle's  country  house,  oscUlating  between  London,  Cuck- 
field,  and  Field  Place,  with  characteristic  rapidity,  and 
paying  one  brief  visit  to  his  cousin  Grove  at  Cwm 
Elan,  near  Rhayader,  In  North  Wales.  This  visit  is 
worth  mention,  since  be  now  for  the  first  time  saw  the 
scenery  of  waterfalls  and  mountains.  He  was,  however, 
too  much  preoccu])ied  to  take  much  interest  in  nature. 
He  was  divided  between  bis  old  affection  for  Miss  Grove, 
his  new  but  somewhat  languid  interest  in  Harriet,  and 
a  dearly  cherished  scheme  for  bringing  about  a  marriage 
between  his  sister  Elizabeth  and  his  friend  Hogg.  The 
letters  written  to  Hogg  at  this  period  (vol.  i.  pp.  387 — 418), 
are  exceedingly  important  and  interesting,  revealing  as 
they  do  the  perturbation  of  his  feelings  and  tlie  almost 
morbid  excitement  of  bis  mind.  Now  also  ap[)ears  upon 
the  scene  Miss  Hitchener,  of  whom  more  will  hereafter 
be  recorded.  His  enthusiasm  for  this  lady  was  sudden 
and  extravagant.  Shelley's  correspondence  with  her  offers 
abundant  material  for  the  study  of  his  opinions  in  early 
manhood. 

Meanwhile    his    destiny    was    shaping    itself  with    a 
rapidity  that  plunged  him   suddenly  into  decisive  and 
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irrevocable  action.  It  is  of  the  greatest  moment  to 
ascertain  precisely  what  his  feelings  were  during  this 
summer  with  regard  to  Harriet.  Hogg  has  printed  two 
letters  in  immediate  juxtaposition  :  the  Srst  without  date, 
the  second  with  the  post-mark  of  Rhayader.  Shelley 
ends  the  first  epistle  thus  :  "  Your  jokes  on  Harriet  West- 
brook  amuse  me  :  it  is  a  common  error  fur  people  to  fancy 
others  in  their  own  situation,  hut  U  I  know  anything 
about  love,  1  am  nut  in  love.  I  have  heard  from  the 
Westbrooks,  both  of  whom  I  highly  estpem."  He  begins 
the  second  with  these  words  :  "  You  wUl  porhajia  see  me 
before  you  can  answer  this ;  perha|>s  not ;  heaven  knows  I 
I  shall  certainly  come  to  York,  hut  Uan-iei  Westbrook 
will  decide  whether  now  or  in  three  weeks.  Her  father 
has  persecuted  her  in  a  most  horrible  way,  by  endeavour- 
ing to  compel  her  to  go  to  school.  She  asked  my  advice; 
resistance  was  the  answer,  at  the  same  time  that  I  essayed 
to  molljiy  Mr.  W.  in  vain  !  And  in  consequence  of 
my  advice  she  has  thrown  herst'lf  upon  vuj  protection. 
I  set  ofiF  for  London  on  Monday.  How  llattering  a  dis- 
tinction ! — I  am  thinking  of  ten  million  things  at  once. 
WTiat  have  I  said  ?  I  declare,  quite  ludieroua,  I 
advised  her  to  resist.  She  wrote  to  say  that  resistance 
was  useless,  but  that  she  would  fly  with  me,  and  threw 
herself  upon  my  protection.  We  shall  have  200Z.  a  year  ; 
when  wo  tind  it  run  short,  we  must  live,  I  suppose,  upon 
love !  Gratitude  and  admiration,  all  demand  that  I 
should  love  her /or  ever.  We  shall  see  you  at  York.  I 
wUl  hear  your  arguments  for  matrimonialisra,  by  which 
I  am  now  almost  convinced.  I  can  get  lodgings  at  York, 
I  suppose.  Direct  to  me  at  Graham's,  18,  Sackville 
Street,  Piccadilly."  From  a  letter  recently  published  by 
Mr.   W.   M.    Rossetti   (the    University   Magazine,   Feb. 
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1878),  we  further  learn  that  Harriet,  having  fallen 
violently  in  love  with  her  preceptor,  had  avowed  her 
passion  and  flung  herself  into  his  arms. 

It  is  clear  from  these  documonts,  first,  that  Shelley  was 
not  deeply  in  love  with  Harriet  when  he  eloped  with  her ; 
secondly,  that  he  was  not  prepared  for  the  step  ;  thirdly, 
that  she  and  her  relative.^  induced  him  to  take  it ;  and 
fourthly,  that  he  took  it  under  a  strong  impression  of  her 
having  been  ill-treated.  She  had  appealed  to  his  most 
powerful  passion,  the  hatred  of  tyranny.  She  had  excited 
his  admiration  by  setting  conventions  at  defiance,  and 
showing  her  readiness  to  be  his  mistress.  Her  confidence 
called  forth  his  gratitude.  Her  choice  of  him  for  a  pro- 
tector flattered  him  :  and,  moreover,  she  had  acted  on  his 
advice  to  carry  resistance  it  outranee.  There  were  many 
good  Shelleyan  reasons  why  he  should  elope  with  Harriet ; 
but  among  them  all  I  do  not  find  that  spontaneous  and 
unsophisticated  feeling  which  is  the  substance  of  enduring 
love. 

In  the  same  series  of  letters,  so  incoherently  jumbled 
together  by  Hogg's  carelessness  or  caprice,  Shelley  mure 
than  once  expresses  the  utmost  horror  of  matrimony.  Yot 
we  now  find  him  upon  the  verge  of  contracting  marriage 
with  a  woman  whom  he  did  not  passionately  love,  and 
who  had  offered  herself  unreserve^Uy  to  him.  It  is  worth 
pausing  to  observe  that  even  Shelley,  fearless  and  uncom- 
promising as  he  was  in  conduct,  could  not  at  this  crisis 
practise  the  principhis  he  so  eloquently  impressed  on  others. 
Yet  the  point  of  weakness  was  honourable.  It  lay  in  his 
respect  for  women  in  general,  and  his  tender  chivnlry  for 
the  one  woman  who  had  cast  herself  upon  his  generosity.' 

'  See  Shelley's  third  letter  to  Godvrin  (Hogg,  ii.  p.  63)  for 
uiother  derenoe  of  hia  condact.     "  We  agreed,"  io. 
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"  My  unfortunate  friend  HaiTiet,"  he  writes  under  date 
Aug.  15,  1811,  from  London,  whither  ho  had  harried 
to  armnge  the  afiairs  of  his  elopement,  "  is  yet  un- 
decided ;  not  with  respect  to  me,  hut  to  herself.  How 
much,  my  dear  friend,  have  I  to  tell  you  1  In  my  leisure 
moments  for  thought,  which  since  I  wrote,  have  heen  few, 
I  have  considored  the  important  point  on  wliich  you  re- 
probated my  hasty  decision.  The  ties  of  love  and  honour 
are  doubtless  of  sufficient  strength  to  bind  congenial  souls 
— thoy  are  doubtless  indissoluble,  but  by  the  brutish 
force  of  power  ;  they  are  delicate  and  satisfautorj'.  Yet 
the  arguments  of  impracticability,  and  what  is  even  worse, 
the  disproportionate  sacrifice  which  the  female  is  called 
upon  to  make — these  arguments,  which  you  have  urged 
ill  a  manner  immediately  irresistible,  I  cannot  withstand. 
Not  that  I  suppose  it  to  bo  likely  that  /  shall  directly  be 
called  upon  to  evince  my  attacliment  to  either  theory.  I 
am  become  a  perfect  convert  to  matrimony,  not  from  tem- 
porizing, but  from  yotir  arguments  ;  nor,  much  as  I  wisli  to 
emulate  your  virtues  and  liken  myself  to  you,  do  I  regret 
the  prejudices  of  anti-matrimonialism  from  your  example  or 
assertion.  No.  The  one  argiununt,  which  you  have  urged 
80  often  with  so  much  energy  ;  the  sacrifice  made  by  the 
woman,  so  disproportioned  to  any  which  the  man  can 
give — this  alone  may  exculpate  me,  were  it  a  fault, 
from  uninquiring  submission  to  your  superior  intellect." 

WTicthor  Shelley  from  his  own  peculiar  point  of  view 
was  morally  justified  in  twice  marrying,  is  a  question  of 
casuistry  which  has  often  haunted  me.  Tlie  reasons  be 
alleged  in  extenuation  of  his  conduct  with  regard  to 
Harriet,  prove  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  his  openness  to 
argument,  and  the  delicacy  of  his  uneelfishness.  But 
they  do  not  square  with  hia  expressed  code  of  conduct : 
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nor  is  it  easy  to  understand  how,  having  found  it  needful 
to  submit  to  custom,  for  his  partner's  sake,  he  should 
have  gone  on  denouncing  an  institution  which  he  recog- 
nized in  his  own  practice.  The  conclusion  aeems  to  be 
that,  though  he  despised  accepted  usage,  his  practical 
sense  was  stronger  than  his  theories.  In  like  manner  he 
allowed  his  children  to  be  baptized. 

A  letter  from  Shelley's  cousin,  Mr.  C.  H.  Grove,  gives 
the  details  of  Harriet's  elopement.  "  Wlien  Bysshe  finally 
came  to  town  to  elope  with  Miss  Westbrook,  he  came  as 
usual  to  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  I  was  his  companion 
on  his  visits  to  her,  and  finally  accompanied  them  early 
one  morning  —  I  forget  now  the  month,  or  the  date, 
but  it  might  have  been  September — in  a  hackney  coach 
to  the  Green  Dragon,  in  Graccchurch  Street,  where  we 
remained  all  day,  till  the  hour  when  the  mail-coaches 
start,  when  they  departed  in  the  northern  mail  for 
York."  From  York  the  young  couple  made  their  way 
at  once  to  Edinburgh,  where  they  were  married  upon 
the  28th  of  August,  according  to  the  formalities  of  the 
Scotch  law. 

Shelley  had  now  committed  that  greatest  of  social 
crimes  in  his  father's  eyes — a  mesalliance.  Supplies  and 
communications  were  at  once  cut  off  from  the  prodigal ; 
and  it  appears  that  Harriet  and  he  were  mainly  dependent 
upon  the  generosity  of  Captain  Pilfold  for  subsistence. 
Even  Jew  We.stbrook,  much  as  he  may  have  rejoiced  at 
seeing  his  daughter  wedded  to  the  heir  of  several  thousands 
a  year,  buttoned  up  his  pockets,  either  because  he  thought 
it  well  to  play  the  part  of  an  injured  parent,  or  because 
he  was  not  certain  about  Shelley's  expectations.  He  after- 
wards made  the  Shelleys  an  allowance  of  200A  a  year,  and 
early  in  1812  Shelley  says  that  he  is  in  receipt  of  twice  that 


income.   Whence  we  may  condnde  that  both  fathers  before 
long  relented  to  the  extent  of  the  sum  above  mentioned. 

In  apite  of  temporary  impecuniosity,  the  young  people 
lived  happily  enough  in  excellent  lodgings  in  George 
Street.  Hogg,  who  joined  them  early  in  September, 
has  drawn  a  lively  picture  of  their  domesticity.  Much 
of  the  day  was  spent  in  reading  aloud  j  for  Harriet,  who 
had  a  fine  voice  and  excellent  lungs,  was  never  happy 
unless  she  was  allowed  to  read  and  comment  on  her 
favourite  authors.  Shelley  sometimes  fell  asleep  during 
the  performance  of  these  rites;  but  when  he  woke 
reiieshed  with  slumber,  he  was  no  less  ready  than  at 
Oxford  to  support  philosophical  paradoxes  witli  impas- 
sioned and  persuasive  eloquence.  He  began  to  teach 
Harriet  Latin,  set  her  to  work  upon  the  translation  of  a 
French  story  by  Madame  Cottiii,  and  for  his  own  part 
executed  a  version  of  one  of  Buflbn's  treatises.  The 
.sitting-room  was  fuU  of  books.  It  was  one  of  Shelley's 
peculiarities  to  buy  books  wherever  he  went,  regardless  of 
their  volume  or  their  cost.  These  he  was  wont  to  leave 
behind,  when  the  moment  arrived  for  a  sudden  departure 
from  his  temporary  abode ;  so  that,  as  Hogg  remarks,  a 
fine  library  might  have  been  formed  from  the  waifs  and 
strays  of  hia  collections  scattered  over  the  three  kingdoms. 
This  quiet  course  of  life  was  diversified  by  short  rambles 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  and  by  many  episodes 
reLited  with  Hogg's  caustic  humour.  On  the  whole,  the 
impression  left  upon  the  reader's  mind  is  that  Shelley  and 
Harriet  were  very  happy  together  at  this  period,  and  that 
Harriet  was  a  charming  and  sweet-tempered  girl,  somewhat 
too  much  given  to  the  study  of  trite  ethics,  and  slightly 
deficient  in  sensibility,  but  otherwise  a  fit  and  soothing 
companion  for  the  poet. 
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They  were  not,  however,  content  to  remain  in  Edin- 
burgh. Hogg  was  obliged  to  leave  that  city,  in  order  to 
resome  his  law  studies  at  York,  and  Shelley's  programme  of 
life  at  this  period  imperatively  required  the  society  of  his 
chosen  comrade.  It  was  therefore  decided  that  the  three 
friends  should  settle  at  York,  to  remain  "  for  ever  "  in  each 
other's  company.  They  started  in  a  post-chaise,  the  good 
Ilarriet  reading  aloud  novels  fay  the  now  forgotten  llolcrofl 
with  untiring  energy,  to  charm  the  tedium  of  the  journey. 
At  York  more  than  one  cloud  obscured  their  triune 
felicity.  In  the  first  place  they  were  unfortunate  in  their 
choice  of  lodgings.  In  the  second  Shelley  found  himself 
obliged  to  take  an  expensive  journey  southward,  in  the 
fruitless  attempt  to  come  to  some  terms  with  his  father's 
lawyer,  Mr.  Whitton.  Sir  Bysahe  and  Mr.  Shelley  were 
anxious  to  bind  the  erratic  poet  down  to  a  settlement  of 
the  estates,  which,  on  their  own  death,  would  pass  into  the 
latter's  absolute  control.  They  suggested  numerous 
arrangements ;  and  not  long  after  the  date  of  Shelley's 
residence  in  York,  it  was  pro]iosed  to  make  him  an  im- 
mediate allowance  of  2000^.,  if  Shelley  would  but  consent 
to  entail  the  laud  on  his  heirs  male.  This  offer  was  in- 
dignantly refused.  Shelley  recognized  the  truth  that 
property  is  a  trust  far  more  than  a  possession,  and  would 
do  nothing  to  tie  up  so  much  command  over  labour,  such 
incalculable  potentiaUties  of  social  good  or  evil,  for  an 
anbom  being  of  whose  opinions  he  knew  nothiag.  This  ic 
only  one  among  many  instances  of  his  readiness  to  sacrifice 
ease,  comfort,  nay,  the  bare  necessities  of  life,  for  principle. 
On  hie  return  to  York,  Shelley  found  a  now  inmate 
eetablished  in  their  lodgings.  The  incomparable  Eliza, 
who  was  henceforth  doomed  to  guide  his  destinies  to  an 
nbscure  catastrophe,  had  arrived  from  London.     Harriet 
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believed  her  suier  to  be  a  paragon  of  beauty,  good  sense, 
a.Qd  propriety.  She  obeyed  her  elder  sister  like  a  mother ; 
never  questioned  her  wisdom  ;  and  foolishly  allowed  her 
to  interpose  between  herself  and  her  husband.  Hogg  had 
been  told  before  her  lirst  appearance  in  the  friendly  circle 
that  Eliza  was  "beautiful,  exquisitely  beautifid;  an 
elegant  figure,  full  of  grace  j  her  face  was  lovely, — dark, 
bright  eyes ;  jet-black  hair,  glossy  ;  a  crop  upon  which  she 
bestowed  the  care  it  merited, — almost  all  her  time ;  and 
she  was  so  sensible,  so  amiable,  so  good  I"  Now  let  us 
listen  to  the  account  he  has  himself  transmitted  of  this 
woman,  whom  certainly  he  did  not  love,  and  to  whom 
poor  Shelley  had  afterwards  but  little  reason  to  feel  grati- 
tude.  "She  was  older  than  I  had  expected,  and  she 
looked  much  older  than  she  was.  The  lovely  face  was 
seamed  with  the  small-pox,  and  of  a  dead  white,  as  iacee 
80  much  marked  and  scarred  commonly  are ;  as  white 
indeed  as  a  moss  of  boiled  rice,  but  of  a  dingy  hue,  like 
rice  boiled  in  dirty  water.  The  eyes  were  dark,  but  dull, 
and  without  meaning  ;  the  hair  was  black  and  glossy,  but 
coarse;  and  there  was  the  admired  crop — a  long  crop, 
mueh  like  the  tail  of  a  horse — a  switch  tail.  The  fine 
figure  was  meagre,  prim,  and  constrained.  The  beauty, 
the  grace,  and  the  elegance  existed,  no  doubt,  in  their 
utmost  perfection,  but  only  in  the  imagination  of  her 
partial  young  sister.  Her  father,  as  Harriet  told  me, 
was  familiarly  called  'Jew  Westbrook,'  and  Eliza 
greatly  resembled  one  of  the  dark-eyed  daughteta  of 
Jiidah." 

Tlda  portruit  is  drawn,  no  doubt,  with  an  unfriendly 
hand;  and,  in  Hogg's  biography,  each  of  its  sarcastio 
touches  is  sustained  with  merciless  reiteration,  whenever 
the  mention  of  Eliza's  name  is  necessary.     We  hear,  more- 
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over,  how  she  taught  the  blooming  Hamet  to  fancy  tliat 
she  waa  the  victim  of  her  nerves,  how  she  checked  her 
favourite  studies,  and  how  aho  ruled  the  household  by 
continual  reference  to  a  Mi-s.  Grundy  of  her  earlier 
experience.  "What  would  Miss  Wame  sayl"  was  as 
often  on  ht>r  lips,  if  we  may  credit  Hogg,  as  the  brush  and 
comb  wore  in  hor  lianda. 

The  intrusion  of  Eliza  disturbed  the  harmony  of  Shelley's 
circle ;  but  we  know  now  that  tbcrc  were  deeper  reasons 
for  the  abrupt  departure  which  Le  made  from  York  with 
his  wife  and  her  sister  in  November,  1811.  It  has  recently 
been  proved  beyond  all  doubt  that  Shelley  httd  good  cause 
to  resent  Hogg's  undue  familiarity  with  Harriet;  and 
though  he  forgave  this  faithless  friead,  he  felt  the  necessity 
of  removing  Uia  wife  from  inconvenient  surroundings. 
They  fjuitted  York  without  giving  Hogg  notice  of  their 
projected  departure.' 

The  destination  of  the  travellers  was  Keswick.  Here 
they  engaged  lodgings  for  a  time,  and  then  moved  into  a 
furnished  house.  At  Chesnut  Cottage  occurred  one  of  those 
mysterious  incidents  which  perplex  Shelley's  biographers. 
He  declared  he  had  been  attacked  one  night  by  a  man  bent 
on  burglary  or  murder.  Probably  Shelley  was  attracted  to 
the  lake  country  as  much  by  the  celebrated  men  who  lived 
there,  as  by  the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  and  the  cheapness  of 
its  accommodation.  He  had  long  entertained  an  admira- 
tion for  Southey's  poetry,  and  was  now  beginning  to  study 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge.  But  if  he  hoped  for  much 
companionship  with  the  literary  lions  of  the  lakes,  he  was 
disappointed.  Coleridge  was  absent,  and  missed  making 
his  acquaintance — a  circumstance  he  afterwards  regretted, 
laying  that  he  could  have  been  more  useful  to  the  young 
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poet  and  metaphysician  thfin  Soutliey.  De  Quincey, 
tliough  he  writes  ambiguously  upon  this  point,  does  not 
Beem  to  have  met  Shelley.  Wordsworth  paid  him  no 
attention ;  and  though  he  saw  a  good  deal  of  Southey, 
this  intimacy  changed  Shelley's  early  liking  for  the  man 
and  poet  into  something  like  contempt.  It  was  not  likely 
that  the  calm  methodical  student,  the  mechanical  versifier, 
and  the  political  convert,  who  had  outlived  all  hia  earlier 
illusions,  should  retain  the  goodwill  of  such  an  Ariel  aa 
Shelley,  in  whose  brain  Queen  Mab  was  already  simmering. 
Life  at  Keswick  began  to  be  monotonous.  It  was,  how- 
ever, enlivened  by  a  visit  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  seat, 
Greystoke.  Shelley  spent  his  last  guinea  on  the  trip ; 
but  though  the  ladies  of  his  family  enjoyed  the  honour  of 
some  days  passed  in  ducal  hospitalities,  tke  visit  was  not 
fruitful  of  results.  The  Duko  at  this  time  kindly  did  his 
best,  but  without  success,  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation 
bet'ween  his  old  friend,  the  member  for  Horsham,  and  Lis 
rebellious  son. 

Another  important  Incident  of  the  Keswick  residence 
was  Shelley's  letter  to  William  Godwin,  whose  work  on 
Political  Justice  he  had  studied  with  unbounded  admira- 
tiotL  He  never  spoke  of  this  book  without  respect  in 
after-life,  affirming  that  the  perusal  of  it  had  turned  hia 
attention  from  romances  to  questions  of  public  utility. 
The  earliest  letter  dated  to  Godwin  from  Keswick,  January 
3, 1812,  is  in  many  respects  remarkable,  and  not  the  least  so 
as  a  specimen  of  stslf-delineation.  He  entreats  Godwin  to 
become  his  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,  urging  that  "  if 
desire  for  universal  happiness  has  any  claim  upon  your 
preference,"  if  persecution  and  injustice  suffered  in  the 
cause  of  philanthropy  and  truth  may  commend  a  young 
man  to  William  Godwin's  regard,  he  is  not  unworthy  of 
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this  honour.  We  who  have  leamod  to  know  the  flawlcaa 
parity  of  Shelley's  aspirations,  can  refrain  from  smiling  at 
the  big  generalities  of  this  epistle.  Words  which  to  men 
made  callous  by  long  contact  with  the  world,  ring  false 
and  wake  suspicion,  were  for  SheUey  but  the  natural 
expression  of  his  most  abidiog  mood.  Yet  Godwin 
may  be  pardoned  if  he  wished  to  know  more  in  detail  of 
the  youth,  who  sought  to  cast  hunsclf  upon  his  care  in 
all  the  panoply  of  phrases  about  phOantbropy  and  uni- 
versal happiness.  Shelley's  second  letter  contains  an 
extraordinary  mixture  of  truth  wUlingly  comniunicated, 
and  of  curious  romance,  illustrating  his  tendency  to  colour 
facts  with  the  haUucinationa  of  an  ardent  fancy.  Of  his 
sincerity  there  is,  I  think,  no  doubt.  He  really  meant 
what  he  wrote  ;  and  yet  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  the 
statement  that  ho  was  twice  expelled  from  Eton  for  dis* 
seminating  the  doctrines  of  Political  Justice,  or  that  his 
father  wished  to  drive  him  by  poverty  to  accept  a  com- 
mission in  some  distant  regiment,  in  order  that  he  might 
prosecute  the  Necessity  of  Atheism  in  his  absence,  procure 
a  sentence  of  outlawry,  and  so  convey  the  family  estates  to 
his  younger  brother.  The  embroidery  of  bare  fact  with  a 
tissue  of  imagination  was  a  peculiarity  of  Shelley's  mind  ; 
and  this  letter  may  be  used  as  a  key  for  the  explanation 
of  many  strange  occurrences  in  his  biography.  What  he 
tells  Godwin  about  his  want  of  love  for  his  father,  and  his 
inability  to  learn  from  the  tutors  imposed  upon  him  at 
Eton  and  Oxford,  represents  the  simple  truth.  Only  from 
teachers  chosen  by  himself,  and  recognixoJ  as  his  superiors 
by  his  own  deliberate  judgment,  can  he  receive  iustruo- 
tion.  To  Godwin  he  resigns  himself  with  the  implicit 
confidence  of  admiration.  Godwin  was  greatlj'  struck  with 
this   letter.     Indeed   he    must    have   been  "or   God   or 
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beast,"  like  the  insensible  mau  in  Aristotle's  Ethieif,  if  he 
coald  have  resisted  the  devotion  of  so  splendid  and  high- 
spirited  a  nature,  poured  forth  in  language  at  once  so 
vehement  and  so  convincingly  sincere.  He  accepted  the 
responsible  post  of  SlieUey's  Mentor ;  and  thus  began  a 
connexion  which  proved  not  only  a  source  of  moral 
support  and  intellectual  guidance  to  the  poet,  but  was  also 
destined  to  end  in  a  closer  personal  tie  between  the  two 
illustrious  men. 

In  his  second  letter  Sholley  told  Godwin  that  he  was 
then  engaged  in  writing  "  An  inquiry  into  the  causes  of 
the  failure  of  the  French  Eevolution  to  benefit  mankind," 
adding,  "  My  plan  is  that  of  resolving  to  lose  no  oppor- 
tunity to  disseminate  truth  and  happiness."  Godwin 
sensibly  replied  that  Shelley  was  too  young  to  set  him- 
self up  as  a  teacher  and  apostle :  but  his  pupil  did  not 
take  the  hint.  A  third  letter  (Jan.  16,  1812)  contains 
this  startling  announcement :  "  In  a  few  days  we  set  off 
to  Dublin.  I  do  not  know  exactly  where,  but  a  letter 
addressed  to  Keswick  will  find  me.  Our  journey  has 
been  settled  some  time.  We  go  principally  io  foricard  a$ 
much  as  ice  can  the  Catholic  Emancipation."  In  a  fourth 
letter  (Jan.  28,  1812)  he  informs  Godwin  that  he  has 
already  prepared  an  address  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  and 
combats  the  dissuasions  of  his  counsellor  with  ingenious 
arguments  to  prove  that  his  contemplated  expedition  can 
do  no  harm,  and  may  be  fruitful  of  great  good. 

It  appeal's  that  for  some  time  past  Shelley  bod  devoted  his 
attention  to  Irish  politics.  The  persecution  of  Mr.  Peter  , 
Finnerty,  an  Irish  journalist  and  editor  of  The  Preat 
newspaper,  who  had  been  sentenced  to  eighteen  months' 
imprisonment  in  Lincoln  jail  (between  Feb.  7,  1811,  and 
Aug,  7,  1812)  for  plain  speech  about  Lord  Castlereagh, 
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roused  his  hottest  indignation.  He  pulilished  a  poem,  ae 
yet  unrecovered,  for  his  benefit  ;  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
aiuouuting,  it  is  said,  to  nearly  one  hundred  pounds.' 
The  young  enthusiast,  who  was  attempting  a  philosophic 
study  of  the  French  Revolution,  whose  heart  was  (flowing 
with  universal  philanthropy,  and  who  burned  to  dissemi- 
nate truth  and  happiness,  judged  that  Ireland  would  be  ■ 
fitting  field  for  making  a  first  experiment  in  practical 
politics.  Armed  with  the  MS.  of  his  Address  to  the  Irish 
People,'  he  set  sail  with  Harriet  and  Eliza  on  the  3rd  of 
February  from  Whitehaven.  They  touched  the  Isle  of 
Man ;  and  after  a  very  stormy  passage,  which  drove  them 
to  the  north  coast  of  Ireland,  and  forced  them  to  complete 
their  journey  by  land,  the  party  reached  Dublin  travel- 
worn,  but  with  unabated  spirit,  on  the  12th.  Harriet 
shared  her  husband's  phUanthropical  enthusiasm.  "  My 
wife,"  wrote  Shelley  to  Godwin,  "  is  the  partner  of  my 
thoughts  and  feelings."  Indeed,  there  is  abundant  proof 
in  both  his  letters  and  hers,  about  this  period,  that  they 
felt  and  worked  together.  Miss  Westbrook,  meantime, 
ruled  the  household  ;  "  Eliza  keeps  our  common  stock  of 
money  for  safety  in  some  nook  or  comer  of  her  dress,  but 
we  are  not  dependent  on  her,  although  she  gives  it  out  as 
we  want  it."  This  master-touch  of  unconscious  delineation 
tells  us  all  we  need  to  know  about  the  domestic  party 
now  established  in  7,  Lower  Sackville  Street.  Before  a 
week  bad  passed,  the  Address  to  the  Irish  People  had 
been  printed.  Shelley  and  Harriet  inunediately  engaged 
their  whole  energies  in  the  task  of  distribution.  It  was 
advertised  for  sale ;  but  that  alone  seemed  insulhcient. 
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On  the  27th  of  February  Shelley  wrote  to  a  friend  in 
England  :  "  I  liave  already  8ont  400  of  my  Irish  pamphleta 
into  the  world,  and  they  have  excited  a  sensation  of 
wonder  in  Dublin.  Eleven  hundred  yet  remain  for  dis- 
tribution. Copies  have  been  sent  to  sixty  public-houses. 
....  Expectation  is  on  the  tiptoe.  I  send  a  man  out 
every  day  to  distribute  copies,  with  instructions  where 
and  how  to  give  them.  Ilis  account  corresponds  with 
the  multitudes  of  people  who  possess  them.  I  stand  at 
the  balcony  of  our  window  and  watch  till  I  see  a  man 
who  laok»  likely.     I  throw  a  book  to  him, " 

A  postscript  to  this  letter  lets  us  see  the  propaganda 
from  Harriet's  point  of  view.  "  I  am  sure  you  would 
laugh  were  you  to  see  us  give  the  pamphlets.  We  throw 
them  out  of  window,  and  give  them  to  men  that  we  pass 
in  the  streets.  For  myself,  I  am  ready  to  die  of  laughter 
when  it  is  done,  and  Percy  looks  so  grave.  Yesterday 
he  put  one  into  a  woman's  hood  of  a  cloak." 

The  purpose  of  this  address  was  to  rouse  the  Irish 
people  to  a  sense  of  their  real  misery,  to  point  out  that 
Catholic  Emancipation  and  a  Eepeal  of  the  Union  Act 
were  the  only  radical  remedies  for  their  wrongs,  and  to 
teach  them  the  spirit  in  which  they  should  attempt  a 
revolution.  On  the  last  point  Shelloy  felt  intensely. 
The  whole  address  aims  at  the  inculcation  of  a  noble 
moral  temper,  tolerant,  peaceful,  resolute,  rational,  and  self- 
denying.  Considered  as  a  treatise  on  the  principles  which 
should  govern  patriots  during  a  great  national  crisis,  the 
document  is  admirable :  and  if  the  inhabitants  of  DubUn 
had  been  a  population  of  SheUeys,  its  effect  might  have 
been  permanent  and  overwhelming.  The  mistake  lay  in 
supposing  that  a  people  whom  the  poet  himself  describeil 
as  "  of  scarcely  greater  elevation  in  the  scale  of  intellectu&l 
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being  than  the  oyster,"  were  qualified  to  take  the  remedy 
of  their  grieTances  into  their  own  hands,  or  were  amenable 
to  such  Bound  reasoning  as  he  poured  forth.  He  told 
Godwin  that  he  had  "  wilfully  vulgarized  the  language  of 
this  pamphlet,  in  order  to  reduce  the  remarks  it  contains 
to  the  taste  and  comprehension  of  the  Irish  peasantry." 
A  few  extracts  will  enable  the  reader  to  judge  how  far  he 
had  succeeded  in  this  aim.  1  Bc-loL-t  such  as  seem  to  me 
most  valuable  for  the  light  they  throw  upon  his  own 
opinions.  "All  religions  ore  good  which  make  men  good; 
and  the  way  that  a  person  ouf,'ht  to  prove  that  his  method 
of  worshipping  God  is  best,  is  for  himself  to  be  better 
than  aU  other  men."  "  A  Protestant  is  my  brother,  and 
a  Catholic  is  my  brother."  "  Do  not  inquire  if  a  man  be 
a  heretic,  if  he  be  a  Quaker,  ii  Jew,  or  a  heathen  ;  but  if 
he  be  a  virtuous  man,  if  he  loves  liberty  and  truth,  if  he 
wish  the  happiness  and  peace  of  human  kind.  If  a  man 
be  ever  so  much  a  believer  and  love  not  these  things,  he 
is  a  heartless  hypocrite,  a  rascal,  and  a  knave."  "  It  is 
not  a  merit  to  tolerate,  but  it  is  a  ciime  to  be  intolerant." 
"Anything  short  of  unlimited  toleration  and  complete 
charity  with  all  men,  on  which  you  \nll  recollect  that 
Jesus  Christ  principally  insisted,  is  wrong."     "  Be  calm, 

mild,    deliberate,    patient Think    and    talk    and 

discuss Be  free  and  be  happy,  but  first  be  wise 

and  good."  Proceeding  to  recummend  the  formation  of 
associations,  he  condemns  secret  and  violent  societies  ; 
"  Be  fair,  open,  and  you  will  be  terrible  to  your  enemies," 
"Habits  of  ScBRiETT,  Eeoulabity,  and  TnouoHT  must 
be  entered  into  and  lirmly  resolved  upon."  Then  follow 
precepts,  which  Shtlley  no  doubt  regarded  as  practical, 
for  the  purification  of  private  morals,  and  the  regulation 
of  public  discussion  by  the  masses  whom  he  elsewhere 
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recognized  as  "  thoasands  huddled  together,  one  mass  oi 
animated  filth." 

The  foregoing  extracts  show  that  Shelley  was  in  no 
sense  an  inflammatory  demagogue  ;  however  visionary  may 
have  been  the  hopes  he  indulged,  he  based  those  hopes 
upon  the  still  more  Utopian  foundation  of  a  sadden 
ethical  reform,  and  preaclied  a  revolution  without  blood- 
shed. We  find  in  them,  moreover,  the  germs  of  The 
Revolt  of  Islam,  where  the  hero  plays  the  part  successfully 
in  fiction,  which  the  poet  had  attempted  without  appre- 
ciable result  in  practice  at  Dublin.  The  same  principles 
guided  Shelley  at  a  still  later  period.  When  he  wrote  his 
Masque  of  Anarchy,  he  bade  the  people  of  England  to 
assemble  by  thousands,  strong  in  the  truth  and  justice  of 
their  cause,  invincible  in  peaceful  opposition  to  force. 

While  he  was  sowing  his  Address  broadcast  in  the 
streets  of  DubUa,  Shelley  was  engaged  in  preparing  a 
second  pamphlet  on  the  subject  of  Catholic  EraaQcipation. 
It  was  entitled  ProposaU  for  an  Assodatum,  and  advocated 
in  serious  and  temperate  phrase  the  formation  of  a  vast 
society,  binding  all  the  Catholic  patriots  of  Ireland 
together,  for  the  recovery  of  their  rights.  In  estimating 
Shelley's  political  sagacity,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
.Catholic  ^mancipation  has  since  Ids  day  been  brought 
about  by  the  very  measure  he  proposed  and  under  the 
conditions  he  foresaw.  SpealcLng  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment in  his  Addroaa,  he  used  these  simple  piirases  : — "  It 
wants  altering  and  mending.  It  will  be  mended,  and  a 
reform  of  English  Govorumcnt  will  produce  good  to  the 
Irish."  These  sentences  were  prophetic ;  and  perhaps 
they  are  destined  to  be  even  more  so. 

With  a  view  to  presenting  at  one  glance  Shelley's  posi- 
tion as  a  practical  politician,  I  shaU  anticipate  the  course 
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I  of  a  few  years,  and  compare  his  Irish  pamphleta  with  an 

^K  essay  published  in  1817,  under  the  title  oi  A  Proposal  for 
^B  putfivg  Reform  to  (fie  Vote  throughout  Vie  Kingdom. 
He  saw  that  the  House  of  Commona  did  not  represent 
the  country  ;  and  acting  upon  his  principle  that  govern- 
ment is  the  servant  of  the  governed,  he  sought 
means  for  a.scertaining  the  real  will  of  the  nation  with 
regard  to  its  Parliament,  and  for  bringing  the  collectivo 
opinion  of  the  populiition  to  bear  upon  its  rulers.  The 
plan  proposed  was  that  a  huge  network  of  committees 
should  be  formed,  and  that  by  their  means  every  individual 
man  should  he  canvassed.  We  find  here  the  same  method 
of  advancing  reform  by  peaceable  associations  as  in  Ireland. 
How  moderate  were  his  own  opinions  with  regard  to  the 
franchise,  is  proved  by  the  foUowiifg  sentence  : — "  With 
respect  to  Universal  Suffrage,  I  confess  I  consider  ite 
adoption,  in  the  present  unprepared  state  of  public  know- 
ledge and  feeling,  a  measure  fraught  with  peril.  I  think 
that  none  but  those  who  register  their  names  as  paying  a 
certain  small  sum  in  direct  taxes  ought  at  present  to  send 
members  to  Parliament."  As  in  the  case  of  Ireland,  so  in 
that  of  England,  subsequent  events  have  shown  that 
SheUey's  ho])CS  were  not  exaggerated. 

While  the  Shellcys  were  in  I)ublin,  a  meeting  of  the 
Irish  Catholics  was  announced  for  the  evening  of  Feb.  28. 
It  was  held  in  Fishamble  Street  Theatre ;  and  here 
Shelley  made  his  dibut  as  an  orator.  He  spoke  for  about 
an  hour  ;  and  his  speech  was,  on  the  whole,  well  received, 
though  it  raised  some  hisses  at  the  beginning  by  his 
remarks  upon  Roman  Catholicism.  Tliere  is  no  proof  that 
Shelley,  though  eloquent  in  conversation,  was  a  powerful 
public  speaker.  The  somewhat  conflicting  accounts  we 
have  received  of  this,  his  maiden  effort,  tend  to  the  im 


proBsion  that  he  failed  to  carry  lus  audience  with  hinif 
The  disaeminntion  of  his  pamphlets  had,  however,  raised  J 
considerable  interest  in  his  favour ;  and  he  was  welcomed 
by  the  press  as  an  Englishman  of  birth  and  fortune,  who 
wished  well  to  the  Irish  cause.  His  youth  told  somewhat 
against  him.  It  was  dilticult  to  take  the  strong  words  of 
the  beardless  boy  at  their  real  value ;  and  as  though  to 
aggravate  this  drawback,  hia  Irish  servant,  Daniel  Hill,  an 
efficient  agent  in  the  dissemination  of  the  Address,  affirmed 
that  his  master  was  fifteen — four  years  less  than  his  real 
aga 

la  Dublin  Shelley  made  acquaintance  with  Curran, 
whoso  jokes  and  dirty  stories  ho  could  not  appreciate,  and 
with  a  Mr.  Lawless,  who  began  a  history  of  the  Irish 
people  in  concert  with  the  young  philosopher.  We  also 
obtain,  from  one  of  Harriet's  letters,  a  somewhat  humorous 
peep  at  another  of  their  friends,  a  patriotic  Mrs.  Nugent, 
who  supported  herself  by  working  in  a  furrier's  shop,  and 
who  is  described  as  "  sitting  in  the  room  now,  and  talking 
to  Percy  about  Virtue."  After  less  than  two  months'  ex- 
perience of  his  Irish  propaganda,  Shelley  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  "had  done  all  that  he  could."  The 
population  of  Dublin  had  not  risen  to  the  appeal  of  their 
Laon  with  the  rapidity  he  hoped  for;  and  accordingly 
npon  the  4th  of  April  he  once  more  embarked  with  his 
family  for  Holyhead.  In  after-days  it  was  hinted  that 
the  police  had  given  him  warning  that  it  would  be  well  for 
him  to  leave  Dublin  ;  but,  though  the  danger  of  a  prosecu- 
tion was  not  wholly  visionary,  this  intimation  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  made.  Before  he  quitted  Ireland,  however,  he 
despatched  a  box  containing  the  remaining  copies  of  his 
AddrtM  and  Proposah,  together  with  the  recently  printed 
edition   of    another   manifesto,   called   a   Declaration  of 
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Rights,  to  a  friend  in  Sussex.  This  bo.Y  was  delayed  at 
the  Holyhead  custom-house,  and  ope  ned.  Its  contents  gave 
serious  anxiety  to  the  Surveyor  of  Customs,  who  commu- 
nicated the  astonishing  discovery  through  the  propei 
official  channels  to  the  governmeat.  After  some  coire- 
spondence,  the  authorities  decided  to  take  no  steps  against 
Shelley,  and  the  box  was  forwarded  to  its  destination. 

The  friend  in  question  was  a  Miss  Eliza  Hitchoner,  of 
Hurstpierpoint,  who  kept  a  sort  of  school,  and  who  had 
attracted  Shelley's  favourable  notice  by  her  advanced 
political  and  religious  opinions.  Though  he  had  barely 
made  her  personal  acquaintance,  his  correspondence  with 
this  lady,  still  fortunately  extant,  was  enthusiastic  and 
voluminous.  How  recklessly  he  entered  into  serious  en- 
tanglements with  people  whom  he  had  not  learned  to  know, 
may  be  gathered  from  these  extracts : — "We  will  meet  you 
in  Wales,  and  never  part  again.  It  will  not  do.  In  com- 
pliance with  Harriet's  earnest  solicitations,  I  entreated  you 
P  instantly  to  come  and  join  our  circle,  resign  your  school, 
all,  everything  for  us  and  the  Irish  cause."  "  I  ought  to 
count  myself  a  favoured  mortal  with  such  a  wife  and  such 
a  friend."  Harriet  addressed  this  lady  as  "Portia  ;"  and 
it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  soon  after  their  return  to 
England,  Miss  Hitchener  formed  one  of  their  permanent 
family  circle.  Her  entrance  into  it  and  her  exit  from  it 
at  no  very  distant  period  are,  however,  both  obscure. 
Before  long  she  acquired  another  name  than  Portia  in  the 
Shelley  household,  and  now  she  ia  better  known  to  fame 
as  the  "  Brown  Demon."  Eliza  Westbrook  took  a  strong 
dislike  to  her  j  Harriet  followed  suit;  and  Shelley  himself 
found  that  he  had  liked  her  better  at  a  distance  than  in 
close  companionship.  She  had  at  last  to  be  bought  off  or 
liribed  to  leave. 
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The  scene  now  shifts  with  bewildering  frequency ;  nor 
18  it  easy  to  trace  the  SheUeya  in  their  rapid  flight 
About  the  2l6t  of  April,  they  settled  for  a  short  time  at 
Nantgwilt,  near  Rhayader,  in  North  Wales.  Ere  long  we 
find  them  at  Lynmouth  on  the  Somersetshire  coast  Here 
Shelley  continued  bis  political  propaganda,  by  circulating 
the  Declaration  of  Rights,  whereof  mention  has  already 
been  made.  It  was,  as  Mr.  W.  M.  Roesetti  first  pointed 
out,  a  manifesto  concerning  the  ends  of  government  and 
the  rights  of  man, — framed  in  imitation  of  two  similar 
French  Revolutionary  documents,  issued  by  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  in  August,  1789,  and  by  Robeepierro 
in  April,  1793.'  Shelley  used  to  seal  this  pamphlet  in 
bottles  and  set  it  afloat  upon  the  sea,  hoping  perhaps  that 
after  this  wise  it  would  traverse  St.  George's  Channel  and 
reach  the  sacred  soil  of  Erin.  He  also  employed  his 
servant,  Daniel  Hill,  to  distribute  it  among  the  Somerset- 
shire farmers.  On  the  19th  of  August  this  man  was 
arrested  in  the  streets  of  Barnstaple,  and  sentenced  to  six 
months'  imprisonment  for  uttering  a  seditious  pamphlet ; 
and  the  remaining  copies  of  the  Declaration  of  Rights 
were  destroyed.  In  strong  contrast  with  the  puerility  of 
these  proceedings,  ia  the  grave  and  lofty  Letter  to  Lord 
Ellenlorough,  composed  at  Lynmouth,  and  printed  at 
Barnstaple.'  A  printer,  named  D.  J.  Eaton,  had  recently 
been  sentenced  to  imprisonment  by  his  Lordship  for  pub- 
lishing the  Third  Part  of  Paine'a  Age  of  Reason.  Shelley's 
epistle  is  an  eloquent  argument  in  favour  of  toleration  and 
the  freedom  of  the  intellect,  carrying  the  matter  beyond 
the  instance  of  legal  tjrranny  which  occasioned  its  compo- 
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aition,  and  treating  it  with  philosophic,  if  impassioned 
seriousness. 

An  extract  from  this  composition  will  serve  to  show  his 
power  of  handling  weighty  English  prose,  while  yet  a 
youth  of  hardly  twenty.  I  have  chosen  a  passage 
bearing  on  his  theological  opinions  : — 

Moral  qualities  are  such  as  only  a  hnman  being  can  ponma. 
To  attribute  them  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Universe,  or  to  gnppoae  that 
it  ia  capable  of  altering  them,  ia  to  degrade  God  into  man,  and  to 
annex  to  this  incomprehensible  Being  qualities  inoompatible  with 
any  possible  definition  of  hia  nature. 

It  may  be  here  objected  :  Ought  not  the  Creator  to  possess  the 
perfectious  uf  the  creature  ?  No.  To  attribute  to  God  the  moral 
qualities  of  man,  is  to  suppose  him  auticeptible  of  passions,  which 
arising  out  of  corporeal  organization,  it  ia  plain  that  a  pure  spirit 
cannot  poasesa.  .  .  .  But  even  Bappose,with  tbe  rulgor,  that  God 
ia  a  Tsnerable  old  man,  seated  on  a  throne  of  clouds,  hia  breast 
tbe  theatre  of  various  passions,  analogous  to  those  uf  humanity, 
his  will  changeable  and  uncertain  as  that  of  an  earthly  ting; 
still,  goodness  and  justice  are  qualities  aoldom  nominally  denied 
him,  and  it  will  be  admitted  that  he  disapproves  of  any  action 
inoompatible  with  those  qualities.  Pcruooution  for  opinion  is 
nnjnat.  With  what  consistoncy,  then,  oun  tbe  worshippers  of  a 
Deity  whose  benevolence  they  boast,  embitter  the  existence  of 
their  fellow-being,  booange  his  ideas  of  that  Deity  are  ditTorent 
from  tboae  which  they  entertain  ?  Alas !  there  is  no  ouiisisienoy 
in  those  persecutors  who  worship  a  benevolent  Deity ;  those  who 
worship  a  demon  would  aloue  act  consonantly  to  these  principles 
by  imprisoning  and  torturing  in  his  name. 

SheUey  had  more  than  once  urged  Godwin  and  his 
family  to  visit  him.  The  sage  of  Skinner  Street  thought 
that  now  was  a  convenient  season.  Accordingly  he  travelled 
by  coach  through  Bristol  and  Chejwtow  to  Lynmouth,  where 
he  found  that  the  Shelleys  had  flitted  a  few  days  previously 
without  giving  any  notice.  This  fruitless  journey  of  the 
poet's  Mentor  ia  humorously  described  by  Hogg,  as  well 
as  one  undertaken  by  himself  in   the  following  year  to 
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DabliD  with  a  similax  result.  The  Shelleys  were  now 
eatabliahed  atXan-yr-allt,  near  Tremadoc,  in  North  Wales, 
on  an  estate  belonging  to  Mr.  W.  A.  Madocks,  M.P.  for 
Boston.  This  gentleman  had  reclaimed  a  considerable 
extent  of  marshy  ground  from  the  sea,  and  protected  it 
with  an  cmbaiikmout.  Shelley,  whose  interest  in  the 
poor  people  around  him  was  always  keen  and  practical, 
lost  no  time  in  making  their  acquaintance  at  Tremadoc 
The  work  of  utiUty  carried  out  by  his  landlord  aroused 
his  enthusiastic  admiration  ;  and  when  the  embankment 
was  eraperilled  by  a  heavy  sea,  he  got  up  a  subscription 
for  its  preservation.  Heading  the  list  with  100/.,  how 
raised,  or  whether  paid,  wp  know  not,  he  endeavoured  to 
extract  similar  sums  from  the  neighbouriug  gentry,  and 
even  ran  up  with  Harriet  to  London  to  use  his  influence 
for  the  same  purpose  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  On 
this  occasion  he  made  the  persomd  ucquainUince  of  the 
Godwin  family. 

Life  at  Tanyrallt  was  smooth  and  studious,  except  for 
the  diversion  caused  by  the  peril  to  the  embankment. 
Wu  hoar  ot  Harriet  continuing  her  Latin  studies,  reading 
Odes  of  Horace,  and  projecting  an  epistle  in  that  language 
to  Hogg.  iShelley,  as  usual,  coUecled  many  books  around 
him.  There  are  letters  extant  in  which  he  writes  to 
London  for  Spinoza  and  Kant,  Plato,  and  the  works  of 
the  chief  Greek  historians.  It  appears  that  at  this  period, 
under  the  iiilluence  of  Godwin,  he  attempted  to  conquer  a 
strong  natural  dislike  for  history.  "  1  am  determined  to 
apply  myself  to  a  study  which  is  hateful  and  disgusting  to 
my  very  suul,  but  which  is  above  all  studies  necessary  for 
him  who  would  be  listened  to  as  a  mender  of  antiqu;ited 
abuses, — I  mean,  that  record  uf  crimes  and  miseries — 
history."     Although  be  may  have  made  an  effort  to  apply 
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himself  to  hlBtorical  reading,  he  was  not  successfuL  Hia 
true  bias  inclined  him  to  metaphysics  coloured  by  a  glow- 
ing fancy,  and  to  poetry  penetrated  with  speculative  en- 
thusiasm. In  the  historic  sense  he  was  deficient;  and 
when  he  made  a  serious  effort  at  a  later  period  to  compose 
a  tragedy  upon  the  death  of  Charles  L,  this  work  was 
taken  up  with  reluctance,  contiDued  with  effort,  and 
finally  abandoned. 

In  the  same  letters  he  speaks  about  a  collection 
of  short  poems  on  which  he  was  engaged,  and  makes 
frequent  allusions  to  Queen  Mab.  It  appears  from  his 
own  assertion,  and  from  Medwin's  biography,  that  a 
poem  on  Queen  Jlab  had  been  projected  and  partially 
written  by  him  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen.  But  it 
was  not  taken  seriously  in  hand  until  the  spring  of 
1812  ;  nor  was  it  finished  and  printed  before  1813.  The 
first  impression  was  a  private  issue  of  250  copies,  on  fine 
paper,  which  Shelley  distributed  to  people  whom  he 
wished  to  influence.  It  was  pirated  soon  after  its  appear 
ance,  and  again  in  1821  it  was  given  to  the  public  by  a 
bookseller  named  Clarke.  Agsunst  the  latter  republicar 
tion  SheUey  energetically  protested,  disclaiming  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  Tlie  Examiner,  from  Pisa,  June  22, 
1821,  any  interest  in  a  production  which  he  had  not 
even  seen  for  several  years.  "  I  doubt  not  but  that  it 
is  perfectly  worthless  in  point  of  literary  composition ; 
and  that  in  all  that  concerns  moral  and  political  specula- 
tion, as  well  as  in  the  subtler  discriminations  of  meta- 
physical and  religious  doctrine,  it  is  still  more  crude  and 
immature.  I  am  a  devoted  enemy  to  religious,  political, 
and  domestic  oppression ;  and  I  regret  this  publication, 
not  so  much  from  literary  vanity  as  because  I  fear  it  is 
better  fitted  to  injure  than  to  serve  the  sacred  cause  of 
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freedom."  Thia  judgment  is  nndoubtedly  aevere  ;  bat» 
though  ejcaggerated  in  its  condemnation,  it,  like  all 
SheUey's  criticimns  on  his  own  works,  expresses  the  truth. 
We  cannot  include  Q^ieen  Mab,  in  spite  of  its  sonoroos 
rhetoric  sjid  fervid  declamation,  in  the  canon  of  hia 
masterpieces.  It  had  a  tftifern  de  neandale  on  its  drat 
appearance,  and  fetaUy  injured  Shelley's  reputation.  As 
a  work  of  art  it  lacks  maturity  and  permanent  vitality. 

The  Shelloys  were  suddenly  driven  away  from  Tany- 
rallt  by  a  mysterious  occurrence,  of  which  no  satisfactory 
explanation  has  yet  been  given.  According  to  letters 
written  by  himself  and  Harriet  soon  after  the  event,  and 
confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Eliza,  Shelley  was  twice 
attacked  upon  the  night  of  Feb.  2G,  by  an  armed  rufiGan, 
with  whom  he  struggled  in  a  hand-to-hand  combat, 
Pistols  were  fired  and  windows  broken,  and  Shellesr** 
nightgown  was  shot  through:  but  the  a.s8assin  made  hia 
escape  from  the  house  without  being  recognized.  Hia 
motive  and  his  personality  still  remain  matters  of  con- 
jecture. Whether  the  whole  affair  was  a  figment  of 
SheUey's  biain,  rendered  more  than  usually  susceptible  by 
laudanum  taken  to  assuage  intense  physical  pain;  whether 
it  was  a  perilous  hoax  played  upon  him  by  the  Irish 
servant,  Daniel  Hill ;  or  whether,  as  he  himself  surmised, 
the  crime  was  instigated  by  an  unfriendly  neighbour,  it 
is  impossible  to  say.  Strange  adventures  of  this  kind, 
blending  fact  and  faucy  in  a  now  inextricable  tangle,  are 
of  no  nnfrequent  occurrence  in  Shelley's  biography.  In 
estimating  the  relative  proportions  of  the  two  tactora  in  thia 
case,  it  must  bo  borne  in  mind,  on  the  one  hand,  that  no 
one  but  Shelley,  who  was  alone  in  the  parlour,  and  who 
for  some  unexplained  reason  had  loaded  his  pistols  on  the 
evening  before  the  alleged  assault,  professed  to  have  seen 
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the  villain  ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  tho  details  furnished 
by  Harriet,  and  confirmed  at  a  subsequent  period  by  ao 
hostile  awitnoas  as  Eliza, are  too  circumstantial  to  be  lightly 
set  aside. 

On  tho  whole  it  appears  most  probable  thnt  Shelley  on 
this  night  was  the  subject  of  a  powerful  hallucination. 
The  theory  of  his  enemies  at  TanyralH,  that  the  story  had 
been  invented  to  facilitate  his  escape  from  the  neighbour- 
hood without  paying  his  bills,  nay  bo  dismissed.  But 
no  investigation  on  the  spot  could  throw  any  clear  light  on 
the  circumstance,  and  Shelley's  friends,  Uogg,  Peacock, 
and  Mr.  Madocks^iconcurred  in  regartliiig  the  affair  as  a 
delusion. 

There  was  no  money  in  the  common  purse  of  the 
SheUeys  at  this  moment.  In  their  distress  they  applied 
to  Mr.  T.  Hookham,  a  London  publisher,  who  sent  them 
enough  to  carry  them  across  the  Irish  ChanneL  After  a 
abort  residence  in  35,  Cutfe  Street,  Dublin,  and  a  flying 
visit  to  Killamey,  they  returned  to  London.  Eliza,  foi 
some  reason  as  unexplained  as  the  whole  episode  of  this 
second  visit  to  Ireland,  was  left  behind  for  a  short  season. 
The  flight  from  TanyraUt  closes  tho  first  important  period 
of  Shelley's  life ;  and  his  settlement  in  London  marks  the 
beginning  of  another,  fruitful  of  the  gravest  consequence* 
and  decisive  for  his  future. 


CHAPTER  rv. 

SECOND   RESIDENCE   IN    LONDON,    AND   BEPABATION   FBOM 
HARRIET. 

Early  in  April  the  Shelleys  arrived  ia  London,  where 
they  were  soon  joinetl  by  Eliza,  from  whose  increasingly 
irksome  companionship  the  poet  had  recently  enjoyed  a^ 
f<!w  weelcs' respite.  After  living  for  a  short  while  in  hotels, 
they  took  lodgings  in  Half  Moon  Street,  The  house  had 
a  projecting  window,  where  the  poet  loved  to  sit  with  book 
in  bind,  and  catch,  according  to  his  custom,  the  maximum 
of  sunlight  granted  by  a  chary  English  summer.  "  Ha 
wanted,"  said  one  of  his  female  admirers,  "  only  a  pan  of 
clear  water  and  a  fresh  turf  to  look  like  some  young  lady's 
lark,  hanging  outside  for  air  and  song."  According  to 
Hogg,  this  period  of  London  life  was  a  pleasant  and  tntn- 
quil  episode  in  Shelley's  troubled  career.  His  room  was 
full  of  books,  among  which  works  of  German  metaphysics 
occujiied  a  prominent  place,  though  they  were  not  deeply 
studied.  Ho  was  now  learning  Italian,  and  made  his  first 
acquaintance  with  Tasso,  Ariosto,  and  Petrarch. 

The  habits  of  the  household   were,  to  say    the_  lea8t|d 
irregular ;    for   Shelley    took    no  thought   of  sublunary 
matters,   and   Harriot  was    an   LndUTerent   housekeeper. 
Dinner  seems  to  have  come  to  them  less  by  forethought 
than  by  the  operation  of  divine  chance ;  and  wlien  ther« 
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was  no  meat  jirovided  for  tlio  entertainment  of  casual 
guests,  the  table  waa  supplied  with  buns,  procured  by 
Shelley  from  the  nearest  pastry-cook.  He  had  already 
abjured  animal  food  and  alcohol  ;  and  his  favourite  diet 
consisted  of  pulse  or  bread,  which  he  ate  dry  with  water, 
or  made  into  panada.  Hogg  relates  how,  when  he  was 
walking  in  the  streets  and  felt  hungry,  he  would  dive  into 
a  baker's  shop  and  emerge  with  a  loaf  tucked  under  his 
arm.  This  he  consumed  as  he  went  along,  very  often 
reading  at  the  same  time,  and  dodging  the  foot-passengers 
with  the  rapidity  of  movement  which  distinguished  him. 
He  could  not  comprehend  how  any  man  should  want  more 
than  bread.  "  1  have  dropped  a  word,  a  hint,"  says 
Hogg,  "  about  a  pudding  ;  a  pudding,  Byssho  said  dog- 
matically, is  a  prejudice."  This  indilTorence  to  diet  was 
highly  characteristic  of  Shelley.  During  the  last  years  of 
his  life,  even  when  he  was  suffering  from  the  frequent 
attacks  of  a  painful  disorder,  he  took  no  heed  of  food  ; 
and  his  friend,  Trelawny,  attributes  the  derangement  of 
hia  health,  in  a  great  measure,  to  this  carelessness.  Mrs. 
Shelley  used  to  send  him  something  to  eat  into  tlie  room 
whore  he  habitually  studied;  but  the  plate  frequently 
remained  untouched  fur  hours  upon  a  bookshelf,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  day  he  might  be  heard  asking,  "  Mary,  have 
I  dined  1 "  His  dress  was  no  less  simple  than  his  diet. 
Hogg  says  that  heiiever  saw  him  in  a  great  coat,  and  that 
his  collar  was  unbuttoned  to  let  the  air  play  freely  on  his 
throat.  "  In  the  street  or  road  ho  reluctantly  wore  a  hat ; 
but  in  fields  and  gardens,  his  little  round  head  had  no 
other  covering  than  his  long,  wild,  ragged  locks. "  Shelley's 
head,  as  is  well  known,  was  remarkably  small  and  round  ; 
he  used  to  plunge  it  several  times  a  day  in  cold  water,  and 
expose  it  recklessly  to  the  intcnsest  heat  of  fire  or  sun. 
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Mrs.  Shelley  relates  that  a  great  part  of  the  Cenei  waa 
vmtten  on  their  house-roof  near  Leghorn,  where  Shellej 
lay  exposed  to  the  unmitigated  ardour  of  Italian  aummor 
heat ;  and  Hogg  describes  him  reading  Homer  by  a  blazing 
(ire-light,  or  roasting  his  skull  upon  the  hearth-rug  by  the 
hour. 

These  personal  details  cannot  be  omitted  by  the  bio- 
grapher of  such  a  man  as  Shelley.  lie  was  an  elemental 
and  primeval  creature,  as  little  subject  to  the  laws  of  J 
custom  in  his  habits  as  in  his  modes  of  thought,  living 
literally  as  the  spirit  moved  him,  with  a  natural  non- 
chalance that  has  perhaps  been  never  surpassed.  To  time 
and  place  he  was  equally  indifferent,  and  could  not  be  got 
to  rememlier  his  engagements.  "  He  took  strange  caprice^  1 
unfounded  frights  and  dislikes,  vain  apprehensions  and 
panic  terrors,  and  therefore  he  absented  himself  from 
formal  and  sucred  engagements.  He  was  unconscious  and 
oblivious  of  times,  places,  persons,  and  seasons  ;  and  falling 
into  some  poetic  vision,  some  day-dream,  he  quickly  and' 
completely  forgot  all  that  he  had  repeatedly  and  solemnly 
promised  ;  or  ho  ran  away  after  some  object  of  imaginary 
urgency  and  iuiporlance,  which  suddenly  came  into  his 
head,  setting  off  in  vain  pursuit  of  it,  he  knew  not 
whither.  When  he  waa  caught,  brought  up  in  custody, 
and  turned  over  to  the  ladies,  with,  Behold,  your  King  ! 
to  bo  caressed,  courted,  admired,  and  flattered,  the  king  of 
beauty  and  fancy  would  too  commonly  bolt ;  slip  away, 
steal  out,  creep  oil' ;  unobserved  and  almost  magically  he 
vanished  ;  thus  mysteriously  depriving  his  fair  subjects  of 
his  much-coveted,  long  looked-for  company,"  If  he  had 
been  fairly  caged  and  found  himself  in  congenial  com- 
pany, he  let  time  pass  unheeded,  sitting  up  all  night  to 
talk,  and  chaining  his  audience  by  the  spi^U  of  his  unri- 
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railed  eloquence ;  for  wonderful  as  was  his  poetry,  those 
who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  converse  witli  him,  judged 
it  even  more  attractive.  "  Ue  was  commonly  most  com- 
municative, unreserved,  and  eloquent,  and  enthusiastic, 
when  those  around  him  were  inclininR  to  yield  to  the 
influence  of  sleep,  or  rather  at  the  hour  when  they  would 
have  been  disposed  to  seek  their  chambers,  but  for  the 
bewitching  charms  of  his  discourse." 

From  Half  Moon  Street  the  Shelleys  moved  into  a 
bouse  in  Pimlico ;  and  it  was  here,  according  to  Hogg, 
whose  narrative  can  probably  be  relied  on  in  this  matter, 
that  Shelley's  first  child,  lanthe  Eliza,  was  bom  about 
the  end  of  June.  1813.  Harriet  did  not  lake  much  to 
her  little  girl,  and  gave  her  over  to  a  wet-nurses,  for  whom 
Shelley  conceived  a  great  dislike.  That  a  mother  should 
not  nurse  hor  own  tmby  was  no  doubt  contrary  to  his 
principles;  and  the  double  presence  of  the  servant  and 
EUxa,  whom  ho  now  most  cor<lially  detested,  made  his 
home  uncomfortable.  We  have  it  on  excellent  authority, 
that  of  Mr.  Peacock,  that  he  "  was  extremely  fond  of  it 
(the  child),  and  would  walk  up  and  down  a  room  with  it 
in  his  arms  for  a  long  time  together,  singing  to  it  a  song 
of  bis  own  making,  which  ran  on  the  repetition  of  a  word 
of  his  own  coining.  His  song  was  Yahmani,  Yahmani, 
YAhmnni,  Yahmani."  To  the  wont  of  sympathy  between 
the  father  and  the  mother  in  Ibis  matter  of  lauthe,  Mr. 
Peacock  is  inclined  to  attribute  the  beginning  of  troubles 
in  the  Shelley  household.  There  is,  indeed,  no  doubt 
that  the  revelation  of  Harriet's  maternal  coldness  must 
hare  been  extremely  painful  to  her  husband  ;  and  bow  far 
she  carried  her  insensibility,  may  be  gathered  from  a  story 
told  by  Hogg  about  her  conduct  during  an  operation  per- 
formed upon  the  child. 
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During  this  period  of  his  sojourn  in  London,  Shelley 
was  again  in  some  pecuniary  difGculties.  Yet  he  indulged 
Harriet's  vanity  by  Betting  up  a  carriage,  in  which  Ihey 
afterwards  took  a  hurried  journey  to  Edinburgh  and  back. 
He  narrowly  escaped  a  debtor's  prison  through  this  act  of 
extravagance,  and  by  a  somewhat  ludicrous  mistake  Hogg 
was  arrested  for  the  debt  due  to  the  coachmaker.  His 
acquaintances  were  few  and  scattered,  and  he  saw  nothing 
of  his  family.  Gradually,  however,  he  seems  to  have 
become  a  kind  of  prophet  in  a  coterie  of  learned  ladies. 
The  views  he  had  propounded  in  Queen  Mab,  hie  pas- 
sionate belief  in  the  perfectibility  of  man,  his  vegetarian 
doctrines,  and  hia  readiness  to  adopt  any  new  nostrum  for 
the  amelioration  of  the  race,  endeared  him  to  all  manners 
of  strange  people ;  nor  was  he  deterred  by  aristocratic 
prejudices  from  frequenting  society  which  proved  extremely 
uncongenial  to  Hogg,  and  of  which  we  have  accordingly 
some  caustic  sketches  from  his  pen.  His  chief  friends 
were  a  Mrs.  Boinville,  for  whom  he  conceived  an  enthu- 
siastic admiration,  her  sister  Mrs.  Newton,  and  her  daughter 
Cornelia,  Mrs.  Turner.  In  order  to  be  near  them  he  had 
moved  to  Pimlico ;  and  his  next  move,  from  London  to  a 
cottage  named  High  El  ma,  at  Bracknell,  in  Berkshire,  had 
the  same  object.  With  Godwin  and  hia  family  he  was 
also  on  terms  of  familiar  intercourse.  Under  the  philoso- 
pher's roof  in  Skinner  Street  there  was  now  gathered  a 
group  of  miscellaneous  inmates — Fanny  Imlay,  the 
daughter  of  his  first  wife,  Mary  Wollstonecraft ;  Mary, 
his  own  daughter  by  the  same  marriage  ;  his  second  wife, 
and  her  two  children,  Claire  and  Charles  Clairmont,  the 
oflTspring  of  a  previous  union.  From  this  connexion  with 
the  Godwin  household  events  of  the  most  serious  import 
in  the  future  were  destined  to  arise,  and  already  it  appears 
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that  Fanny  Imlay  had  begun  to  look  with  perilous  approval 
on  the  fascinating  poet.  Hogg  and  Mr.  Peacock,  the 
well-known  covelist,  described  by  Mrs.  Newton  aa  "a 
cold  scholar,  who,  I  think,  haa  neither  taste  nor  feeling," 
were  his  only  other  intimates. 

Mrs.  Newton's  unfair  judgment  of  Mr.  Peacock 
marks  a  discord  between  the  two  main  elements  of 
Shelley's  present  society ;  and  indeed  it  will  appear  to  a 
careful  student  of  his  biography  that  Hogg,  Peacock, 
and  Harriet,  now  stood  somewhat  by  themselves  and 
aloof  from  the  inner  sphere  of.  his  associates.  If  we 
regard  the  Shelleys  as  the  centre  of  an  extended  line, 
we  shall  find  the  Westbrook  family  at  one  end,  the  Boin- 
ville  family  at  the  other,  with  Hogg  and  Peacock  some- 
where in  the  middle.  Harriet  was  naturally  drawn  to  the 
Westbrook  extremity,  and  Shelley  to  the  Boiuville. 
Peacock  had  no  afiBnity  for  either,  but  a  sincere  regard  for 
Harriet  as  well  as  for  her  husband  ;  while  Hogg  was  in 
much  the  same  position,  except  that  he  had  made  friends 
with  Mrs.  Newton.  The  Godwins,  of  great  importance  to 
Shelley  himself,  exercised  their  influence  at  a  distance 
from  the  re-st.  Frequent  changes  from  Bracknell  to  London 
and  back  again,  varied  by  the  flying  journey  to  Edinburgh, 
and  a  last  visit  paid  in  strictest  aucrecy  to  his  mother  and 
Bisters,  at  Field  Place,  of  which  a  very  interesting  record 
is  left  in  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  occupied  the 
interval  between  July,  1813,  and  March,  1814.  The 
period  was  not  productive  of  literary  masterpieces.  We 
only  hear  of  a  Refutation  of  Deism,  a  dialogue  between 
Euscbes  and  Theosophus,  which  attacked  all  forms  of 
Theistic  belief. 

Since  we  are  now  approaching  the  graveat  crisis  in 
Shelley's  life,  it  behoves   us  to    be  more  than  usually 
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careful  in  considering  Ma  circumstances  at  this  epoch. 
Hia  home  had  become  cold  and  dull,  Harriet  had  lost 
her  interest  in  his  studies.  She  became  more  and  more  an 
ordinary  woman  of  the  world.  Eliza  was  a  source  of  con 
tinual  irritation,  and  the  Westbrook  family  did  its  best,  by 
interference  and  suggestion,  to  re&igeiate  the  poet's  feelings 
for  his  wife.  On  the  other  hand  ho  found  among  the  Boin- 
yille  set  exactly  that  high-flown,  enthusiastic,  sentimental 
atmosphere  which  suited  his  idealizing  temper.  Two 
extracts  from  a  letter  written  to  Hogg  upon  the  16th  of 
March,  1814,  speak  mtffe  eloquently  than  any  analysis, 
and  will  place  before  the  reader  the  antagonism  which 
had  sprung  up  in  Shelley's  mind  between  his  own  home 
and  the  circle  of  his  new  friends : — "  I  have  been  staying 

with  Mrs.  B for  the  last  month  ;  I  have  escaped,  in 

the  society  of  all  that  philosophy  and  friendship  combine, 
from  the  dismaying  soUtude  of  myself.  They  have 
revived  in  my  heart  the  expiring  flame  of  life.  I  have 
felt  myself  translated  to  a  paradise,  which  has  nothing  of 
mortality  but  its  transitoriness  ;  my  heart  sickens  at  the 
view  of  that  necessity,  which  will  quickly  divide  me  firom 
the  delightful  tranquillity  of  this  happy  home, — for  it  has 
become  my  home.  The  trees,  the  bridge,  the  minutest 
objects,  have  already  a  place  in  my  afl'ections." 

"Eliza  is  still  with  us, — not  here  ! — but  will  be  with 
mo  when  the  infinite  malice  of  destiny  forces  me  to 
de])art.  I  am  now  but  little  incluied  to  contest  this  ptoint. 
I  certainly  hate  her  with  all  my  heart  and  soul.  It  is  a 
sight  which  awakens  an  inexpressible  sensation  of  di.sgust 
and  horror,  to  see  her  caress  my  poor  little  lanthe,  in  whom 
I  may  hereafter  find  the  consoktion  of  sympathy.  I  somo- 
timea  feel  faint  with  the  fatigue  of  checking  the  overflow- 
ings of    my  unbounded   abhorrence   for   this   misoiable 
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wretch.     But  she  ia  no  more  than  u  bliud  and  loathsome 
worm,  that  cannot  see  to  sting." ' 

fWhile  divided  in  tliis  way  hetween  a  home  which  had 
bocopa  distasteful  to  him,  and  a  house  where  he  found 
scope  for  his  most  romantic  outpourings  of  sonsibility, 
Shelley  fell  suddenly  and  passionately  in  love  with  God- 
wm's  daughter,  Mary.  Feiicock,  who  lived  in  close 
intimacy  with  him  at  this  period,  must  deliver  his  testi- 
mony as  to  the  overwhelming  nature  of  the  new  attach- 
ment : — "  Nothing  that  I  ever  read  in  tale  or  history  could 
present  a  more  striking  image  of  a  sudden,  violent,  irre- 
sistible, uncontrollable  passion,  than  that  under  which  I 
found  him  labouring  when,  at  his  request,  I  went  up  from 
the  country  to  call  on  him  in  Luiulon.  Between  his  old 
feelings  towards  Harriet,  from  whom  he  uxu  not  then 
grparaletl,  and  his  new  passion  for  Mary,  he  showed  in 
his  looks,  in  his  gestures,  in  his  speech,  the  state  of  a 
mind  '  suffering,  like  a  little  kingdom,  the  nature  of  an 
insurrection.'  His  eyes  were  bloodshot,  his  hair  and 
dress  disordered.  He  caught  up  a  bottle  of  laudanum, 
and  said,  '  I  never  part  from  this.'  " 

We  may  therefore  affirm,  I  think,  with  confidence  that 
in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1814,  Shelley  had  been  becom- 
ing gradually  more  and  more  estranged  from  Harriet,  whose 
commonplace  nature  was  no  mate  for  liis,  and  whom  he 
had  never  loved  with  all  the  depth  of  his  affection  ;  that 
his  intimacy  witli  the  BoinvUle  family  had  brought  into 
painful  prominence  whatever  wis  jarring  and  repugnant 
to  him  in  his  home ;  and  that  in  this  crisis  of  his  fate  he 
had  fallen  in  love  for  the  first  time  seriously  with  Mary 
I        Go<lwiu.      She  was  then  a  girl  of  sixteen,  "fair  and  fair- 

^^H      '  This  >ud  the  next  four  pages  hare  to  be  rewritten  linoe  the 
^^m  aiiiiearance  of  IVofessor  Dovden'a  liifc.     See  Appendix. 
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haired,  pale  indeed,  and  with  a  piercing  look,"  to  quota 
Hogg's  description  of  her,  as  she  tirst  appeared  before  him 
on  the  8th  or  9th  of  June,  1814.  With  her  freedom  from 
prejudice,  her  tense  and  high-wrought  sensibUity,  her 
acute  intellect,  enthusiasm  for  ideaR,  and  vivid  imagina- 
tion, Mary  Godwin  was  naturally  a  fitter  companion  for 
Shelley  than  the  good  Harriot,  however  beautiful. 

That  Shelley  early  in  1814  had  no  intention  of  leaving 
his  wife,  is  probable  ;  for  he  was  re-married  to  her  on  the 
24th  of  March,  eight  days  after  his  impassioned  letter  to 
Hogg,  in  St.  Ueorye's,  Hanover  Square.  Harriet  was 
pregnant,  and  this  ratification  of  the  Scotch  marriage  was 
no  doubt  intended  to  place  the  legitimacy  of  a  possible 
heir  beyond  all  question.  Yet  it  seems,  if  we  may  found 
conjecture  on  "Stanzas,  April,  1814,"  that  in  the  very 
month  after  this  new  ceremony  Shelley  found  the 
difBculties  of  his  wedded  life  insuperable,  and  that  he  was  1 
already  making  up  his  mind  to  part  from  Harriet.  About 
the  middle  of  Juno  the  separation  actually  occurred — not 
by  mutual  consent,  so  far  aa  any  published  documents 
throw  light  upon  the  matter,  but  rather  by  Shelley'a 
sudden  abandonment  of  his  wife  and  oliild.'  For  a  short 
while  Harriet  was  left  in  ignorance  of  hia  abode,  and  with 
a  very  insufficient  sum  of  money  at  hnr  disposal.  She 
placed  herself  under  the  protection  of  her  father,  retired 
to  Bath,  and  about  tlic  beginning  of  July  received  a  letter 
from  Shelley,  who  was  thenceforth  solicitous  for  her  wel- 
fare, keeping  up  a  correspondence  with  her,  supplying  her 
with  funds,  and  by  no  means  shrinking  from  personal] 
communications. 

'  Loigh  Hant,  Antob.  p.  23(>,  and  Kcdvrin,  however,  both  nnaett 
that  it  was  by  mutnal  coosent.  The  whole  qaeation  mast  ba 
Itudied  is  Peacock  and  in  Garnett,  Relica  of  ShuUoy,  p.  147, 
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That  Shelley  must  bear  the  responsibility  of  this 
separation  seems  to  me  quite  clear.  His  justification 
is  to  bo  found  in  his  avowed  opinions  on  the  subject 
of  love  and  marriage — opinions  which  Harriet  knew 
well  and  professed  to  share,  and  of  which  he  had 
recently  made  ample  confession  in  the  notes  to  Queen 
Mab.  The  world  will  still  agree  with  Lord  Eldun  in 
regarding  those  opinions  as  dangerous  to  society,  and  a 
blot  upon  the  poet's  character ;  but  it  would  be  unfair, 
while  condemning  them  as  firankly  as  he  professed  them, 
to  blame  him  also  because  he  did  not  conform  to  the 
opposite  code  of  morals,  for  which  he  frequently  expressed 
extreme  abhorrence,  and  which  lie  stigmatized,  however 
wrongly,  as  the  source  of  the  worst  social  vices.  It  must 
be  added  that  the  Shelley  family  in  their  memorials  of  the 
poet,  and  through  their  friend,  Mr.  Richard  Gamett, 
inform  us,  without  casting  any  slur  on  Harriet,  that 
documents  are  extant  which  will  completely  vindicate  the 
poet's  conduct  in  this  matter.  It  is  therefore  but  just  to 
await  their  publication  before  pronouncing  a  decided 
judgment.  Meanwliilo  there  remains  no  doubt  about  the 
fact  that  forty  days  after  leaving  Harriet,  Shelley  departed 
from  London  with  Mary  Godwin,  who  had  consented  to 
share  his  fortunea.  How  he  plighted  his  new  troth,  and 
won  the  hand  of  her  who  was  destined  to  be  his  companion 
for  life,  may  best  be  told  in  Lady  Shelley's  words : — 

"  His  anguish,  his  isolation,  his  ditference  from  other 
men,  his  gifts  of  genius  and  eloquent  enthusiasm,  made  a 
deep  impression  on  Godwin's  daughter  Mary,  now  a  girl  of 
sixteen,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  Shelley  spoken 
of  as  something  rare  and  strange.  To  her,  as  they  met  one 
eventful  day  in  St.  Pancras  Churchyard,  by  her  mother's 
grave,  Bysshe,  in  homing  words,  poured  forth  the  tale  of 
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his  wild  past — how  he  had  suffered,  how  he  had  been 
misled,  and  how,  if  aupported  by  her  love,  he  hoped  in 
future  years  to  enrol  his  name  with  the  wise  and  good  who 
had  done  battle  for  their  fellow-men,  and  been  true  through 
all  adverse  storms  to  the  cause  of  humanity.  Unhesitat- 
ingly, she  placed  her  hand  in  his,  and  linked  her  fortune 
witli  his  own ;  and  most  truthfully,  as  the  remaining  por- 
tions of  these  Memorials  will  prove,  was  the  pledge  of  both 
redeemed.  The  theories  in  which  the  daughter  of  the 
authors  of  Political  Justice,  and  of  the  Itiyhts  of  Wonum, 
had  been  educated,  spared  her  from  any  conflict  between 
her  duty  and  her  afiection.  For  she  was  the  child  of 
parents  whose  writings  had  had  for  their  object  to  prove 
that  luarrJage  was  one  among  the  many  institutions  which 
a  now  era  in  the  history  of  mankind  was  about  to  sweep 
away.  By  her  father,  whom  she  loved — by  the  writings 
of  her  mother,  whom  she  had  been  taught  to  venerate — 
tliese  doctrinea  had  been  rendered  familiar  to  her  mind. 
It  was  therefore  naturdl  that  she  should  listen  to  the  dic- 
tates of  her  own  heart,  and  will  i  ugly  unite  her  fate  with 
one  who  waa  so  worthy  of  her  love." 

Soon  after  her  withdrawal  to  Bath,  Harriet  gave  birth 
to  Shelley's  second  child,  Charles  Bysshe,  who  died  in 
1826.  She  subsequently  formed  another  coimexion  which 
proved  unhappy;  and  on  the  10th  of  November,  1816, 
she  committed  suicide  by  drowning  herself  in  the  Serpen- 
tine. The  distance  of  timo  between  June,  1814,  and 
November,  1816,  and  the  new  ties  formed  by  Harriet  in 
this  interval,  prove  that  there  was  no  immediate  connexion 
between  Shelley's  abandonment  of  Ms  wife  and  her  suicide. 
She  had  always  entertained  the  thought  of  self-destruction, 
as  Hogg,  who  is  no  adverse  witness  in  hur  case,  has  amply 
recorded ;  and  it  may  be  permitted  us  to  suppose  that, 
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finding  herself  for  the  second  time  unhappy  in  her  love, 
Bbe  reverted  to  a  long-sinco  cherished  scheme,  and  cut  the 
knot  of  life  and  all  its  troablea. 

So  far  as  this  is  possible,  I  have  attempted  to  narrate 
the  most  painful  episode  in  Shelley's  life  as  it  occurred, 
without  extenuation  and  without  condemnation.  Until 
the  papers,  mentioned  with  such  insistence  by  Lady 
Shelley  and  Mr.  Gramett,  are  given  to  the  world,  it  is 
impossible  that  the  poet  should  not  bear  the  reproach  of 
heartlessness  and  inconstancy  in  this  the  gravest  of  aU 
human  relations.  Such,  however,  is  my  belief  in  the 
essential  goodness  of  his  character,  after  allowing,  as  we 
must  do,  for  the  operation  of  his  peculiar  principles  upon 
his  conduct,  that  I  for  my  own  part  am  wiUing  to  suspend 
my  judgment  till  the  time  arrives  for  his  vindication.  The 
language  used  by  Lady  Shelley  and  Mr.  Garnett  justify  us 
in  expecting  that  that  vindication  will  be  as  startling  as 
complete.  If  it  is  not,  they,  as  pleading  for  him,  will  have 
overshot  the  mark  of  prudence.] 

On  the  28th  of  July,  181 4,  Shelley  left  London  with  Mary 
Godwin,  who  up  to  this  date  had  remained  beneath  her 
father's  roof.  There  was  some  secrecy  in  their  departure, 
because  they  were  accompanied  by  Miss  Clairmont,  whose 
mother  disapproved  of  her  forming  a  third  in  the  party. 
Having  made  their  way  to  Dover,  they  crossed  the 
Channel  in  an  open  boat,  and  wont  at  once  to  Paris. 
Here  they  hired  a  donkey  for  their  luggage,  intending  to 
perform  the  journey  across  France  on  foot.  Shelley,  however, 
sprained  his  ancle,  and  a  mule-carriage  was  provided  for 
the  party.  In  this  conveyance  they  reached  the  Jura, 
and  entered  Switzerland  at  Neufchatel.  Bninnen,  on  the 
Lake  of  Lucerne,  was  chosen  for  their  residence ;  and 
romantio  tale  of  The  Assassins, 
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a  portion  of  which  is  printed  in  his  prose  works.  Want 
of  money  compelled  them,  after  two  days  in  Uri,  to  turn 
their  steps  homeward ;  and  the  back  journey  was  performed 
upon  the  Reuss  and  Rhine.  They  reached  Gravesend, 
after  a  bad  passage,  on  the  13th  of  September.  Mrs. 
Shelley's  Uutory  of  a  Six  Wukt'  Tour  relates  the  details 
of  this  trip,  which  was  of  great  importance  in  forming 
Shelley's  taste  and  in  supplying  him  with  the  scenery  of 
river,  rock,  and  mountain,  so  splendidly  utilized  iu 
AlasUyr. 

The  autumn  was  a  period  of  more  than  usual  money 
dilliculty ;  but  on  the  6th  of  January,  1815,  Sir  Bysshe 
died,  Percy  became  the  next  heir  to  the  baronetcy  and 
the  family  estates,  and  an  arrangement  was  made  with 
his  father  by  right  of  which  bo  received  an  allowance  of 
lOOOi.  a  year.  A  portion  of  his  income  was  immediately 
set  apart  for  Harriet.  The  winter  was  passed  in  London, 
whore  Shelley  walked  a  hospital,  in  order,  it  is  said,  to 
acquire  some  medical  knowledge  that  might  be  of  service 
to  the  poor  he  visited.  His  own  health  at  this  period 
was  very  bad.  A  physician  whom  he  consulted,  pro- 
nounced that  he  was  rapidly  sinking  under  pulmonary 
disease,  and  he  suffered  frequent  attacks  of  acute  pain. 
The  consumptive  symptoma  seem  to  have  been  so  marked 
that  for  the  next  three  years  be  had  no  doubt  that  he 
was  destined  to  an  early  deMh.  In  1818,  however,  all 
danger  of  phthisis  passed  awa}' ;  aud  during  the  rest  of 
his  short  life  he  only  sufiered  from  spasms  and  violent 
pains  in  the  side,  which  bafUcd  the  physicians,  but, 
though  they  caused  him  extreme  annoyance,  did  not 
menace  any  vital  organ.  To  the  subject  of  his  health 
it  will  be  necessary  to  return  at  a  latrr  period  of  his 
biography.     For  the   present  it  is  enough  to  remember 
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that  his  physical  condition  was  ench  aa  to  justify  his 
own  expectation  of  death  at  no  distant  time' 

Fond  as  ever  of  wandering,  Shelley  set  out  in  the 
early  summer  for  a  tour  with  Mary.  They  visited  Devon- 
shire and  Clifton,  and  then  settled  in  a  house  on  Bishops- 
gate  Heath,  near  Windsor  Forest.  The  summer  was 
further  broken  by  a  water  excursion  up  the  Thames  to 
its  source,  in  the  company  of  Mr.  Peacock  and  Charles 
Clairmont.  Peacock  traces  the  poet's  taste  for  boating, 
which  afterwards  became  a  passion  with  him,  to  this 
excursion.  About  this  there  is,  however,  some  doubt. 
Medwin  tells  us  that  SheUey  while  a  boy  delighted  in 
being  on  the  water,  and  that  ho  enjoyed  the  pastime  at 
Eton.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  W.  S.  Halliday,  a  far 
better  authority  than  Medwin,  asserts  positively  that  he 
never  saw  Shelley  on  the  river  at  Eton,  and  Hogg  relates 
nothing  to  prove  that  he  practised  rowing  at  Oxford.  It 
Is  certain  that,  though  inordinately  fond  of  boats  and  every 
kind  of  water — river,  sea,  lake,  or  canal — he  never  learned 
to  swim.  Peacock  also  notices  his  habit  of  floating  paper 
boats,  and  gives  an  amusing  description  of  the  boredom 
suffered  by  Hogg  on  occasions  when  Shelley  would  stop 
by  the  side  of  pond  or  mere  to  float  a  mimic  navy.  The 
not  altogether  apocryphal  story  of  his  having  once  con- 
structed a  boat  out  of  a  bank-poat-bUl,  and  launched  it  on 
the  lake  in  Kensington  Gardens,  deserves  to  be  alluded 
to  in  this  connexion. 

On  their  return  from  this  river  journey,  Shelley  began 
the  poem  of  Alastor,  haunting  the  woodland  glades  and 
oak  groves  of  Windsor  Forest,  and  drawing  from  tliat 
noble  scenery  his  inspiration.  It  was  printed  with  a  few 
other  poems  in  one  volume  the  next  year.  Not  only  wai 
*  See  L«tt«r  tn  Godwin  in  Shellej  Kemoriali,  p.  78. 
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Alastor  tho  first  serious  poem  published  by  Shelley  ;  bat 
it  was  also  tho  first  of  his  compositions  which  revealed  the 
greatness  of  his  gcniua  Karely  has  blank  verse  been 
written  with  more  majesty  and  music :  and  while  the 
influence  of  Milton  and  Wordsworth  may  be  traced  in 
certain  passages,  the  versification,  tremulous  with  lyrical 
vibrations,  is  such  as  only  Shelley  could  have  produced. 
"  Alastor  "  is  the  Greek  name  for  a  vengeful  dxmon, 
driving  its  victim  into  desert  places ;  and  Shelley, 
prompted  by  Peacock,  chose  it  for  the  title  of  a  poem 
which  describes  the  Nemesis  of  solitary  souls.  Apart 
from  its  intrinsic  merit  as  a  work  of  art,  Alastor  has  great 
autobiographical  value.  Mrs.  Shelley  affirms  that  it  was 
Mrritten  under  the  expectation  of  speedy  death,  and  under 
the  sense  of  disappointment,  consequent  upon  the  mis- 
fortunea  of  his  early  life.  This  accounts  for  the  some- 
what unhealthy  vein  of  sentiment  which  threads  the 
wilderness  of  its  sublime  descriptions.  All  that  Shelley 
had  observed  of  natural  beauty — in  Wales,  at  Lynton,  in 
Switserland,  upon  the  eddies  of  the  Reuss,  beneath  the 
oak  shades  of  the  forest — is  presented  to  us  in  a  series  of 
pictures  penetrated  with  profound  emotion.  But  the 
deeper  meaning  of  Alador  is  to  be  found,  not  in  the 
thought  of  death  nor  in  the  poet's  recent  communings 
with  nature,  but  in  the  motto  from  St.  Augustine  placed 
upon  its  title-page,  and  in  the  Hymn  to  Intellectual  Beauty, 
composed  about  a  year  later.  Enamoured  of  ideal  love- 
liness, the  poet  pursues  his  vision  through  the  universe, 
vainly  hopiug  to  assuage  the  thirst  which  has  been  stimu- 
lated in  his  spirit,  and  vainly  longing  for  some  mortal 
realization  of  his  love.  Alastor,  like  Epipeyehidion,  reveals 
the  mistake  which  Shelley  made  in  thinking  that  the  idea 
of  beauty  could  become  incarnate  for  him  in  any  earthly 
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fonn  :  while  the  Hymn  to  Infelleelual  Beauty  recognizes 
the  truth  that  such  realization  of  the  ideal  is  impossible. 
The  very  last  letter  written  by  Shelley  sets  the  miscon- 
ception in  its  proper  light :  "  I  think  one  is  always  in 
love  with  something  or  other ;  the  error,  and  I  confess  it 
is  not  easy  for  spirits  cased  in  flesh  sind  blood  to  avoid  it, 
consists  in  seeking  in  a  mortal  image  the  likeness  of  what 
is,  perhaps,  etemiL"  But  this  Sholley  discovered  only 
with  "  the  years  that  bring  the  philosophic  mind,"  and 
when  he  was  upon  the  very  verge  of  his  untimely  death. 

The  following  quotation  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  bUink 
verse  of  Alastor.  It  expresses  that  longing  for  perfect 
sympathy  in  an  ideal  love,  which  the  sense  of  divine 
beauty  had  stirred  in  the  poet's  heart : — 

At  length  apon  the  lone  Choraamian  shore 

He  paused,  a  wide  and  melancholy  waste 

or  pntrid  marshes.     A  strong  impulse  urged 

Uia  steps  to  the  sea-shore.    A  swan  was  there. 

Beside  a  sluggish  stream  among  the  reeds. 

It  rose  aa  he  approaolied,  and,  with  strong  wingt 

Scaling  the  upward  sky,  bent  its  bright  ooone 

High  over  the  immeasurable  main. 

His  eyes  pursued  its  flight :— "  Thou  hast  a  home, 

Beantifol  bird !  thou  voyagest  to  thine  home, 

Where  thy  sweet  mate  will  twine  her  downy  neck 

With  thine,  and  welcome  tby  return  with  eyes 

Bright  in  the  lustre  of  their  own  fond  joy. 

And  what  am  I  that  I  should  linger  here, 

With  voice  far  awfwtor  than  thy  dying  notes, 

Spirit  more  vast  than  thine,  frame  more  attuned 

To  beaoty,  wasting  thene  surpassing  powers 

In  the  deaf  air,  to  the  blind  earth,  nnd  heaven 

That  echoes  not  my  thoughts  t"     A  gloomy  smile 

Of  desperate  hope  wrinkled  his  quivering  lips. 

For  Sleep,  he  knew,  kept  most  relentlessly 

Its  precious  charge,  and  silent  Death  exposed, 

Faithless  perhaps  as  Sleep,  a  sliadowy  lure, 

With  doubtful  smile  mocking  its  own  strange  sharius. 


William,  die  eldest  son  of  Shelley  and  Mary  Godwin," 
■was  bora  on  the  24th  of  Jan.,  1816.  In  the  spring  of 
that  year  they  went  together,  accompanied  by  Miss  Clair- 
mont,  for  a  second  time  to  Switzerland.  They  reached 
Geneva  about  the  15th  of  May,  and  were  soon  after  joined 
by  Lord  Byron  and  his  travelling  physician.  Dr.  Polidori. 
Shelley  had  not  yet  made  liyron's  acquaintance,  though 
he  had  sent  him  a  copy  of  Queen  M»b,  with  a  letter, 
which  miscarried  in  the  post.  They  wore  now  thrown 
into  daily  intercourse,  occupying  the  villas  Diodati  and 
Mont  Alcgre  at  no  great  distance  £rom  each  other,  passing 
their  days  upon  the  lake  in  a  boat  which  they  purchased, 
and  spending  the  nights  in  conversation.  ^liss  Clainnont 
had  known  Byron  in  London,  and  their  acquaintance 
now  ripened  into  an  intimacy,  the  fruit  of  which  was 
the  child  Allegra.  This  fact  has  to  be  mentioned  by 
Shelley's  biographer,  because  Allegra  afterwards  became 
an  inmate  of  hia  home  ;  and  though  he  and  Mary  were 
ignorant  of  what  was  passing  at  Geneva,  they  did  not 
withdraw  their  sympathy  from  the  mother  of  Lord 
Byron's  daughter.  The  lives  of  Byron  and  Shelley 
during  the  next  six  years  were  destined  to  be  curiously 
blent.  Both  were  to  seek  iu  Italy  an  exile-home ;  while 
their  friendship  was  to  become  one  of  the  most  Interesting 
facts  of  English  literary  history.  The  influence  of  Byron 
upon  Shelley,  as  he  more  than  once  acknowledged,  and 
as  his  wife  [ilainly  perceived,  was,  to  a  large  extent,  de- 
pressing. For  Byron's  genius  and  its  fruits  in  poetry  he 
entertained  the  highest  possible  opinion.  He  could  not 
help  comparing  his  own  achievement  and  his  fame  with 
Byron's ;  and  the  result  was  that  in  the  presence  of  one 
whom  he  erroneously  believed  to  be  the  greater  poet,  he 
became  inactive.      Shelley,  on  the  contrary,  stimulated 
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Bjrron's  productive  faculty  to  nobler  eflbrta,  raised  hia 
moral  tone,  and  LufuEcd  into  his  lesa  subtle  intellect 
something  of  his  own  philosopliicol  depth  and  eamest- 
nees.  Much  as  he  enjoyed  Byron's  society  and  admired 
his  writing,  Shelley  was  not  blind  to  the  imperfections  of 
hia  nature.  The  sketch  which  he  hiis  loft  us  of  Count 
Maddalo,  the  letters  written  to  his  wife  from  Venice  and 
Kavenna,  and  his  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  Leigh 
Uuufs  visit  to  Italy,  supply  the  most  discriminating 
criticism  which  has  yet  been  passed  upon  his  brother  poet's 
character.  It  is  clear  that  he  never  found  in  Byron  a  per- 
fect friend,  and  that  he  had  not  accepted  him  as  one  with 
whom  he  sympathized  upon  the  decperquestions  of  feeling 
and  conduct.  Byron,  for  his  part,  recognized  in  Shelley 
the  purest  nature  he  had  ever  known.  "  He  was  the  most 
gentle,  the  most  amiable,  and  least  worldly-minded  person 
I  ever  met;  full  of  delicacy,  disinterested  beyond  all 
other  men,  and  possessing  a  degree  of  genius  joined  to 
simplicity  as  rare  as  it  is  admirable.  He  had  formed  to 
himself  a  beau  ideal  of  all  that  is  fine,  high-minded,  and 
noble,  and  he  acted  up  to  this  ideal  even  to  the  very 
letter." 

Toward  the  end  of  June  the  two  poets  mode  the  tour 
of  Lake  Geneva  in  their  boat,  and  were  very  nearly 
wrecked  off  the  rocks  of  Moillerie.  On  this  occasion 
Shelley  was  in  imminent  danger  of  death  from  drowning. 
His  one  anxiety,  however,  as  he  wrote  to  Peacock,  was 
lest  Byron  should  attempt  to  save  him  at  the  risk  of  his 
own  life.  Byron  described  him  as  "  bold  as  a  lion  ;"  and 
indeed  it  may  here  be  said,  once  and  for  all,  that  Shelley's 
physical  courage  was  only  equalled  by  his  moral  fearless- 
ness. He  carried  both  without  bravuJo  to  the  verge  of 
temerity,  and  may  justly  be  said  to  have  never  known 
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what  terror  was.  Another  summor  excursion  was  a  visit 
to  Chamoiini,  of  which  he  has  left  memorable  descrip- 
tions in  his  letters  to  Peacock,  and  in  the  somewhat 
Coleridgian  verses  on  Mont  Blanc,  The  preface  to  Laon 
and  Cyihna  shows  what  a  powerful  impri'ssion  had  been 
made  upon  him  by  the  glaciers,  and  how  he  delighted  in 
the  element  of  perU.  There  is  a  tone  of  exultation  in  the 
words  which  rotord  the  experiences  of  his  two  journeys  in 
Switzerland  and  France : — "  I  have  been  familiar  from 
boyhood  with  mountains  and  lakes  and  the  sea,  and  the 
solitude  of  forests.  Danger,  which  sporU  upon  the  brink 
of  precipices,  has  been  my  playmate.  I  have  trodden 
the  glaciers  of  the  Alps,  and  lived  under  the  eye  of  Mont 
Blanc.  I  have  been  a  wanderer  among  distant  fields. 
I  have  sailed  down  mighty  rivers,  and  seen  the  sun  rise 
and  set,  and  the  stars  come  forth,  whUst  I  have  sailed 
night  and  day  down  a  rapid  stream  emiong  mountains.  I 
have  seen  populous  cities,  and  have  watched  the  passions 
which  rise  and  spread,  and  sink  and  change  amongst 
assembled  multitudes  of  men.  I  have  seen  the  theatre 
of  the  more  visible  ravages  of  tyranny  and  war,  cities 
and  villages  reduced  to  scattered  groups  of  black  and 
roofless  houses,  and  the  naked  iohabitanta  sitting  famished 
upon  their  desolated  thresholds." 

On  their  return  to  the  lake,  the  SheUeys  found  M.  G. 
Lewis  established  with  Byron.  This  addition  to  the 
circle  introduced  much  conversation  about  apparitions, 
and  each  member  of  the  party  undertook  to  produce  a 
ghost  story.  Polidori's  Vampyre  and  Mrs.  Shelley's 
Frankenstein  were  the  only  durable  results  of  their  deter- 
mination. But  an  incident  occurred  which  ia  of  some 
importance  in  the  history  of  Shelley's  psychological  con- 
dition.    Toward  midnight  on  the   18th  of  July,  Byron 
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recited  the  lines  in  C?irMabe!  about  the  lady's  breast ; 
when  Shelley  suddenly  started  up,  shrieked,  and  fled 
from  the  room.  Ho  had  seen  a  vision  of  a  woman  with 
eyes  inatead  of  nipples.  At  this  time  he  was  writing  notes 
upon  the  phenomena  of  sleep  to  be  inserted  in  his  Specu- 
lations on  Metaphysics,  and  Mrs.  Shelley  informs  us  that 
the  mere  effort  to  remember  dreama  of  thrilling  or  mys- 
terious import  so  disturbed  his  nervous  system  thnt  he 
had  to  relinquish  the  task.  At  no  period  of  his  life  was 
he  wholly  free  from  visions  which  had  the  reality  of 
facts.  Sometimes  they  occurred  in  sleep  and  were  pro- 
longed with  painful  vividness  into  his  waking  moments. 
Sometimes  they  seemed  to  grow  out  of  his  intense  medi- 
tation, or  to  present  themselves  before  his  eyes  as  the 
projection  of  a  powerful  inner  impression.  All  his  sensa- 
tions were  abnormally  acute,  and  his  ever-active  imagina- 
tion confused  the  border-lands  of  the  actual  and  the 
visionary.  Such  a  nature  as  Shelley's,  through  its  far 
greater  susceptibility  than  is  common  even  with  artistic 
temperaments,  was  debarred  in  moments  of  high-atrung 
emotion  from  observing  the  ordinary  distinctions  of 
subject  and  object ;  and  this  peculiar  quality  must  never 
be  forgotten  when  we  seek  to  estimate  the  proper  pro- 
portions of  Dichtiivg  und  Wahrheit  in  certain  episodes  of 
his  biography.  The  strange  story,  for  example,  told  by 
Peacock  about  a  supposed  warning  he  had  received  in  the 
spring  of  this  year  from  !Mr.  Williams  of  Tremadoc,  may 
possibly  be  explained  on  the  hypothesis  that  his  brooding 
thoughts  had  taken  form  before  him,  both  ear  and  eye 
having  been  unconsciously  pressed  into  the  service  of  a 
subjective  eneigy.' 

On  their  return  to  England  in  Septejnber,  Shelley  took 
>  Froaer'B  Mogazinf,  Jan.,  1860,  p.  98. 
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a  cottage  at  Great  Marlow  on  the  Thames,  in  order  to  be 
near  hia  Mend  Peacock.  While  it  was  being  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  hia  family,  he  atayed  at  Bath,  and 
there  heard  of  Harriet's  suicide.  The  life  that  once  waa 
dearest  to  him,  had  ended  thus  in  misery,  desertion, 
want.  The  mother  of  his  two  children,  abandoned  by 
both  her  husband  and  her  lover,  and  driven  from  her 
father's  home,  had  drowned  herself  after  a  brief  struggle 
with  circumstance.  However  Shelley  may  have  felt 
that  hia  conscience  waa  free  from  blame,  however  small 
an  element  of  self-reproach  may  have  miiifjled  with  his 
grief  and  horror,  there  ia  no  doubt  that  he  suffered  most 
acutely.  His  deepest  ground  for  remorse  seems  to  have 
been  the  conviction  that  he  hod  drawn  Harriet  into  a 
sphere  of  thought  and  feeling  for  which  she  was  not 
qualiJicd,  and  that  had  it  not  been  for  liim  and  his 
opinions,  she  might  have  lived  a  happy  woman  in  some 
common  walk  of  life.  One  of  his  biographers  asserts  that 
"he  continued  to  be  haunted  by  certain  recollections, 
partly  real  and  partly  imaginative,  which  pursued  him 
like  an  Orestes,"  and  even  Trelawny,  who  knew  him  only 
in  the  last  months  of  his  life,  said  that  the  impression  of 
that  dreadful  moment  was  still  vivid.  "We  may  trace 
the  echo  of  his  feelings  in  some  painfully  pathetic  versea 
written  in  1817  ;'  and  though  he  did  not  often  speak  of 
Harriet,  Peacock  has  recorded  one  memorable  occasion  on 
which  be  disclosed  the  anguish  of  his  spirit  to  a  friend.' 

Shelley  hurried  at  once  to  London,  and  found  some 
consolation  in  the  society  of  Leigh  Hunt.  The  friend- 
ship extended  to  him  by  that  excellent  man  at  this  season 
of  hia  trouble   may  perhaps  count   for  something  with 

'  Fonnan,  ili  148. 

'  Fraaer.  Jan..  1860,  p.  lOS- 
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those  who  are  inclined  to  judge  hiin  harshly.  Two  im- 
portant events  followed  immediately  upon  the  tragedy. 
The  first  was  Shelley's  marriage  with  Mary  Godwin  on 
the  30th  of  December,  1816.  [Whether  Shelley  would 
have  taken  thiB  step  except  under  strong  pressure  from 
without,  appears  to  me  very  doubtfuL  Of  all  men  who  ever 
lived,  ho  was  the  most  resolutely  bent  on  confirming  his 
theories  by  bis  practice ;  and  in  this  instance  there  was  no 
valid  reason  why  he  should  not  act  up  to  principles  professed 
in  common  by  himself  and  the  partner  of  his  fortunes,  no  leas 
than  by  her  father  and  her  mother.  It  is,  therefore,  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  he  yielded  to  arguments ;  and  these 
arguments  must  have  been  urged  by  Godwin,  who  had  never 
treated  him  with  cordiality  since  he  left  England  in  1816. 
Godwin,  tliough  overrated  in  his  generation  and  almost 
ludicrously  idealized  by  Shelley,  was  a  man  whose  talents 
verged  on  genius.  But  ho  was  by  no  means  consistent. 
His  conduct  in  money-matters  shows  tliat  he  could  not 
live  the  life  of  a  self-sufficing  philosopher ;  while  tho  irri- 
tation he  expressed  when  Shelley  omitted  to  address  him 
08  Esquire,  stood  in  comic  contradiction  with  his  published 
doctrines.  We  are  therefore  perhaps  justified  in  concluding 
that  he  worried  Shelley,  the  one  enthusiastic  and  thorough- 
going follower  he  had,  into  marrying  his  daughter  in  spite 
of  his  disciple's  protestations ;  nor  shall  we  be  far  wrong 
if  wfi  surmise  that  Godwin  congratulated  himself  on  Mary's 
having  won  the  right  to  bear  the  name  of  a  future  baronet.  1 
The  second  event  was  the  refusal  of  Mr.  Westbrook 
to  deliver  up  the  custody  of  his  grandchildren.  A 
chancery  suit  was  instituted  ;  at  the  conclusion  of  which, 
in  March,  1817,  Lord  Eldon  deprived  Shelley  of  his  son 
and  daughter  on  the  double  ground  of  Lis  opinions  ex- 
pressed in  Quten  Mah,  and  of  his  conduct  toward  his  first 
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wife.  The  children  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Dr. 
Hume,  to  be  educated  in  accordance  with  principles  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  their  parent's,  while  Shelley's  income 
was  mulcted  in  a  sum  of  200Z.  for  their  maintenance, 
Thns  sternly  did  the  father  learn  the  value  of  that  ancient 
.^chylean  maxim,  rip  Spda-avri  iraBiiy,  the  doer  of  the  deed 
must  suffer.  His  owu  impulsiveness,  his  reckless  assump- 
tion of  the  heaviest  responsibilities,  his  overweening 
confidence  in  his  own  strength  to  move  the  weight  of  the 
world's  opinions,  had  brought  him  to  this  tragic  pass — to 
the  suicide  of  the  woman  who  had  loved  him,  and  to  the 
sequestration  of  the  offspring  whom  he  loved. 

Shelley  ought  not  to  be  made  the  text  for  any  sermon ; 
and  yet  we  may  learn  fronn  him  as  from  a  hero  of  Hebrew 
or  Hellenic  story.  ELis  life  was  a  tragedy  ;  and  like  some 
protagonist  of  Greek  drama,  he  was  capable  of  erring  and  of 
suffering  greatly.  He  had  kicked  against  the  altar  of  justice 
03  established  in  the  daily  sanctities  of  human  life ;  and 
now  he  had  to  bear  the  penalty.  The  conventions  he  de- 
spised and  treated  like  the  dust  beneath  his  feet,  were  found 
in  this  most  cruel  crisis  to  be  a  rock  on  which  his  very 
heart  was  broken.  From  this  rude  trial  of  his  moral  nature 
be  arose  a  stronger  being ;  and  if  longer  life  had  been 
granted  him,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  presented  the  en- 
nobling spectacle  of  one  who  had  been  lessoned  by  his 
own  audacity,  and  by  its  bitter  fruits,  into  harmony  with 
the  immutable  laws  which  he  was  ever  seeking  to  obey. 
It  is  just  this  conflict  between  the  innate  rectitude  of 
ShoUey's  over-daring  nature  and  the  circumstances  of 
ordinary  existence,  which  makes  his  history  so  tragic  : 
and  we  may  justly  wonder  whether,  when  he  read  the 
Sophoclean  tragedies  of  OEklipus,  he  did  not  apply  their 
doctrine  of  self-will  and  Nemesis  to  his  own  fortunes. 


CHAPTER  V. 
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Ahid  tho  torturing  distractions  of  the  Chancery  suit  about 
his  children,  and  the  still  more  poignant  anguish  of  his 
own  heart,  and  with  the  cloud  of  what  he  thought  ewift- 
coming  death  above  his  head,  Shelley  worked  steadily, 
during  the  summer  of  1817,  upon  his  poem  oi  Laon  and 
Cythna.  Six  moutha  were  spent  in  this  task.  "The 
poem,"  to  borrow  Mrs.  Shelley's  words,  "  was  written  in 
his  boat,  as  it  floated  under  the  beech-groves  of  Bisbam,  or 
during  wanderings  in  the  neighbouring  country,  which  ia 
distinguished  for  jKJCuliar  beauty."  Whenever  Shelley 
could,  ho  composed  in  the  open  air.  The  terraces  of  the 
ViUa  Cappucciui  at  Esto,  and  the  Baths  of  CaracaUa  wore 
tho  birthplace  of  Prometheus.  Tlie  Cenei  was  written  on 
the  roof  of  t!»o  Villa  Valsovano  at  Leghorn.  The  Cascine 
of  Florence,  tlie  pine-woods  near  Pisa,  the  lawns  above 
San  Giuliano,  and  the  summits  of  the  Euganean  lliUs, 
witnessed  tho  creation  of  his  loveliest  lyrics ;  and  his  last 
great  poem,  the  Triumph  of  Life,  was  transferred  to  paper 
in  his  boat  upon  the  Bay  of  Spezia. 

li  Alaxtor  had  expressed  one  side  of  Shelley's  natnre, 
his  devotion  to  Ideal  Beauty,  Laon  and  Cythna  was  in 
a  far  profounder  sense  representative  of  its  author.  AU 
his  previous  experiences  and  all  his  aspinitions — his  paa- 
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sionate  belief  in  friendship,  his  principle  of  the  equality  of 
women  with  men,  his  demand  for  bloodless  revolution,  hia 
confidence  in  eloquence  and  reason  to  move  nations,  hia 
doctrine  of  free  love,  his  vegetarianism,  his  hatred  of 
religious  intolerance  and  tyranny — are  blent  together  and 
concentrated  in  the  glowing  cantos  of  this  wonderful 
romanc&  The  hero,  Laon,  is  himself  idealized,  the  self 
which  he  imagined  when  he  undertook  his  Irish  campaign. 
The  heroine,  Cythna,  is  the  helpmate  he  had  always 
dreamed,  the  woman  exquisitely  feminine,  yet  capable  of 
being  fired  with  male  enthusiasms,  and  of  grappling  the 
real  problems  of  our  nature  with  a  man's  iirm  grasp.  In 
the  first  edition  of  the  poem  he  made  Laon  and  Cjrthna 
brother  and  sister,  not  because  he  believed  in  the  desira- 
bility of  incest,  but  bccanse  ho  wished  to  throw  a  glove 
down  to  society,  and  to  attack  the  intolerance  of  custom 
in  its  stronghold.  In  the  preface,  he  tells  us  that  it  waa 
his  purpose  to  kindle  in  the  bosoms  of  his  readers  "a 
virtuouB  enthusiasm  for  those  doctrines  of  liberty  and 
justice,  that  faith  and  hope  in  something  good,  which 
neither  violence,  nor  misrepresentation,  nor  prejudice,  can 
ever  wholly  extinguish  among  mankind;"  to  illustrate 
"  the  growth  and  progress  of  individual  mind  aspiring 
after  excellence,  and  devoted  to  the  love  of  mankind;" 
and  to  celebrate  Love  "as  the  solo  law  which  should 
govern  the  moral  world."  The  wild  romantic  treatment 
of  this  •  didactic  motive  makes  the  poem  highly 
characteristic  of  its  author.  It  is  written  in  Spenserian 
stanzas,  with  a  rapidity  of  niovoment  and  a  dazjJing 
brilliance  that  are  Shelley's  own.  The  story  relates  the 
kindling  of  a  nation  to  freedom  at  the  cry  of  a  young 
poet-prophet,  the  temporary  triumph  of  the  good  cause, 
the  final  victory  of  despotic  force,  and    the  martyrdom 
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of  the  hero,  together  with  whom  the  heroine  falls  a  willing 
victim.  It  ia  full  of  thrilling  incidents  and  lovely 
pictures ;  yet  the  tale  is  the  least  part  of  the  poera  ;  and 
few  readers  have  probably  been  able  either  to  sympathize 
with  its  visionary  characters,  or  to  follow  the  narrative 
without  weariness.  As  in  the  case  of  other  poems  by 
Shelley — especially  those  in  which  he  attempted  to  tell  a 
story,  for  which  kind  of  art  his  genius  was  not  well 
suited — the  central  motive  of  Lacm  and  Cythna  is  Bur- 
lounded  by  so  radiant  a  photosphere  of  imagery  and 
eloquence  that  it  is  difficult  to  fix  our  gaze  upon  it,  blinded 
as  we  are  by  the  excess  of  splendour.  Yet  no  one  now 
can  read  the  terrible  tenth  canto,  or  the  lovely  hfth,  with- 
out feeling  that  a  young  eagle  of  poetry  had  here  tried  the 
full  strength  of  his  pinions  in  their  flight.  Tliis  truth  was 
by  no  means  recognized  when  Laon  ami  Cythna  first 
appeared  before  the  public.  Hooted  down,  derided,  stig- 
matized, and  howled  at,  it  only  served  to  intensify  the 
prejudice  with  which  the  author  of  Queen  Mab  had  come 
to  be  regarded. 

I  have  spoken  of  this  poem  under  its  first  name  of  Laon 
ami  Cyihna.  A  certain  number  of  copies  were  issued  with 
this  title  ;*  but  the  publisher,  Oilier,  not  without  reason 
dreaded  the  efiect  the  book  would  make ;  he  therefore 
induced  Shelley  to  alter  the  relationship  between  the  hero 
and  his  bride,  and  issued  the  old  sheets  with  certain  can- 
celled pages  under  the  title  of  Revolt  of  Islam.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  January,  1818.  While  stiU  resident  atMarlow, 
Shelley  began  two  autobiographical  poems — the  one  Prince 


'  How  many  copies  wero  pnt  in  circulation  ia  not  known. 
There  most  certainly  have  boen  many  more  than  the  truditionnl 
three  i  for  when  I  vnu  a  boy  at  Harrow,  I  picked  ap  two  nnoat 
oopiaa  in  boards  at  a  Bristol  bookshop,  for  the  price  of  2s.  Sd.  a  piece. 
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Athanase,  which  he  abandoned  as  too  introspective  and 
morbidly  Belt-analytical,  the  other  Rosalind  and  IMen, 
which  he  finished  afterwards  in  Italy.  Of  the  second  of 
these  compositions  he  entertained  a  poor  opinion ;  nor 
will  it  hear  comparison  with  his  best  work.  To  his 
biographer  its  chief  interest  consiata  in  the  character  ol 
Lionel,  drawn  less  perhaps  exactly  from  himself  than  as 
an  idea]  of  the  man  he  would  have  wished  to  be.  The 
poet  in  Alagtoi;  Laon  in  the  Revolt  of  lalam,  Lionel  in 
Rotalind  and  Helen,  and  Prince  Athsnase,  are  in  fact  a 
remarkable  row  of  self-portraits,  varying  in  the  lone  and 
scale  of  idealistic  treatment  bestowed  upon  them.  Later 
on  in  life,  Shelley  outgrew  this  preoccupation  with  his 
idealised  self,  and  directed  his  genius  to  more  objective 
themes.  Yet  the  autobiographic  tendency,  as  befitted  a 
poet  of  the  highest  lyric  typo,  remained  to  the  end  a  powei^ 
fol  characteristic. 

Before  quitting  the  first  period  of  Shelley's  develop* 
ment,  it  may  be  well  to  set  before  the  reader  a  specimen 
of  that  self-delinuative  poetry  which  characterized  it ;  and 
since  it  is  di£Scult  to  detach  a  single  passage  from  the  con- 
tisnoua  stanzas  of  Laon  and  Cythna,  I  have  chosen  the 
lines  in  Rosaliiul  and  Helen  which  describe  young  Lii/nel  : 

To  Lionel, 
Tbongb  of  great  wealth  ainl  linfogo  high, 
Yet  throagh  tbuse  dungeoa  vralls  tlieio  oiune 
Thy  thrilling  light,  O  Liberty  ! 
And  as  the  moteor's  luiduiglit  Bame 
Startlr-8  the  droamor,  aun-liko  truth 
Flii'tbed  on  hia  visionary  yoath, 
And  filled  him,  not  with  love,  but  faith, 
And  hope,  .ind  courage  mute  in  death  | 
For  love  and  hTo  in  him  were  twins. 
Bom  at  one  birth  :  in  every  other 
First  life,  then  love  its  oourse  begins, 
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Though  the;  be  obildren  of  one  mother  i 

And  BO  through  this  dark  world  they  fleet 

Divided,  till  in  death  they  meet: 

Bat  he  lored  all  things  eror.     Then 

He  post  amid  the  strifo  of  men, 

And  stood  nt  the  throuo  of  armed  power 

Pleading  for  a  world  of  voe : 

Seoare  as  one  on  a  rook-bnilt  tower 

O'er  the  wrecks  which  the  surge  trails  to  and  bv, 

'Mid  the  passions  wild  of  haman  kind 

Ho  stood,  like  a  spirit  cnlming  them  ; 

For,  it  was  said,  his  words  could  find 

Like  mnsio  the  lulled  crowd,  and  stem 

That  torrent  of  nnqaiet  dream, 

Which  mortals  truth  and  reason  doem, 

Bat  it  revenge  and  fear  and  pride, 

Joyons  he  was  ;  and  hope  and  peace 

On  all  who  heard  him  did  abide, 

Raining  liko  dew  &ora  his  sweet  talk, 

As  whore  the  evening  star  may  walk 

Along  the  brink  of  the  gloomy  aeaa. 

Liquid  mists  of  splendour  quiver. 

His  very  gesturee  touoh'd  to  tears 

The  anpersuadcd  tyrant,  never 

So  moved  before :  his  presence  stung 

The  tortureni  with  their  victim's  pain. 

And  none  knew  how ;  and  through  their  ear*, 

The  subtle  witchcraft,  of  his  tongue 

Unlocked  the  hearts  of  thuee  who  keep 

Gold,  the  world's  bond  of  slavery. 

Men  wondered,  and  some  aneer'd  to  see 

One  sow  what  he  could  never  r«ap: 

For  he  is  rich,  they  tnid,  and  young, 

And  might  drink  from  the  deptlis  of  luxury. 

If  he  si'cks  Fame,  Fame  never  cruwn'd 

The  champion  of  a  trampled  creed  : 

If  he  seeks  Power,  Power  is  enthroned 

'Mid  ancient  rights  and  wrongs,  to  feed 

VThich  hongr)'  wolves  with  praise  and  spoil, 

Thow  who  would  sit  near  Power  mast  toil  f 

And  *noh,  there  sitting,  all  may  see. 
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During  the  year  he  apent  at  Marlow,  Shelley  waa  a 
frequent  visitor  at  Leigh  Hunt's  Hampstead  house,  where 
he  made  acquaintance  with  Keats,  and  the  brothers  Smith, 
authors  oi Rejected  Addresses.  Hunt's  recollections  supply 
some  interesting  details,  which,  since  Hogg  and  Peacock 
fail  us  at  this  period,  may  be  profitably  used.  Describing 
the  manner  of  his  life  at  Marlow,  Hunt  writes  as  follows  : 
"  He  rose  early  in  the  morning,  walked  and  read  before 
breakfast,  took  that  mcnl  sparingly,  wrote  and  studied  the 
(greater  part  of  the  morning,  walked  and  read  again,  dined 
on  vegetables  (for  ha  took  neither  meat  nor  wine),  con- 
Terecd  with  his  friends  (to  whom  his  house  was  ever 
open),  again  walked  out,  and  usually  finished  with  reailing 
to  hia  wife  till  ten  o'clock,  when  he  went  to  bed.  This 
was  hiB  daily  existence.  His  book  was  generally  Plato, 
or  Homer,  or  one  of  the  Greek  tragedians,  or  the  Bible,  in 
which  last  he  took  a  great,  though  peculiar,  and  often 
admiring  interest.  One  of  his  favourite  parts  was  the  book  | 
of  Job."  Mrs.  Shelley  in  her  note  on  the  Revolt  of  Islam, 
conHrms  this  accotint  of  his  Bible  studies ;  and  indeed  the 
influence  of  the  Old  Testament  upon  his  style  may  be 
traced  in  several  of  bis  poems.  In  the  same  paragraph 
from  which  I  Lave  just  quoted,  Leigh  Hunt  gives  a  just 
notion  of  his  relation  lo  Christianity,  pointing  out  that  he 
drew  a  distinction  between-the  Pauline  presentation  of  the 
Christian  creeds,  and  the  spirit  of  the  Gospels.  "  His 
want  of  faith  in  the  letter,  and  his  exceeding  faith  in  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  formed  a  comment,  the  one  on  the 
other,  very  formidable  to  those  who  chose  to  forget  what 
Scripture  itself  observes  on  that  point."  We  have  only  to 
read  Shelley's  E^my  on  Christianity,  in  order  to  perceive 
wliat  reverent  admiration  he  felt  for  Jesus,  and  how  pro- 
foundly he  understood  the  true  character  of  his  teaching. 
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That  work,  brief  as  it  is,  forms  one  of  the  most  valuable 
extant  coDtributions  to  a  eotind  theology,  and  is  morally  fur 
in  advance  of  the  opinions  expressed  by  many  who  regard 
themselves  as  specially  qualified  to  speak  on  the  subject. 
It  is  certain  that,  aa  Christianity  passes  beyoild  its 
mediaeval  phase,  and  casta  aside  the  husk  of  out-worn 
dogmas,  it  will  more  and  more  approximate  to  Shelley's 
exposition.  Here  and  hero  only  is  a  vital  faith,  adapted 
to  the  conditions  of  modem  thought.  Indestructible 
because  essential,  and  fitted  to  unite  instead  of  separating 
minds  of  divers  quality.  It  may  sound  paradoxical  to 
claim  for  Shelley  of  all  men  a  clear  insight  into  the 
enduring  element  of  the  Christian  creed ;  but  it  was 
precisely  his  detachment  from  all  its  accidents  which 
enabled  him  to  discern  its  spiritual  purity,  and  placed 
him  in  a  true  relation  to  its  Founder.  For  those  who 
would  neither  on  the  one  band  relinquish  what  is  perma- 
nent in  religion,  nor  yet  on  the  other  deny  the  inevitable 
conclusions  of  modern  thought,  his  teaching  is  indubi- 
tably valuable,  Uia  fierce  tirades  against  historic 
Christianity  most  be  taken  oa  directed  against  an 
ecclesiastical  system  of  BpLritual  tyranny,  hypocrisy, 
and  superstition,  which  in  his  opinion  had  retarded  the 
growth  of  free  institutions,  and  fettered  the  human 
intellect.  Like  Campanella,  he  distinguished  between 
Christ,  who  sealed  the  gospel  of  charity  with  his  blood, 
and  those  Christians,  who  would  be  the  first  to  crucify 
their  Lord  if  he  returned  to  eartlu 

That  Shelley  lived  np  to  hie  religious  creed  is  amply 
proved.  To  help  the  needy  and  to  relieve  the  sick, 
seemed  to  him  a  simple  duty,  which  he  cheerfully  dis- 
charged. "  Ills  charity,  though  liberal,  was  not  weak. 
He   inquired   personally  into    the    circumstances  of   his 
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potitioners,  visited   the   eick   in  their  beds ani] 

kept  a  regular  list  of  industrious  poor,  whom  he  assisted 
with  small  sums  to  make  np  their  acconnts."  At  Marlow, 
the  miserable  condition  of  the  lace-niokers  called  forth  all 
his  energies ;  and  &Irs,  Shelley  tcUs  us  that  an  acuta 
ophthalmia,  from  which  he  twice  enffered,  was  contracted 
in  a  visit  to  their  cottages.  A  story  told  by  Leigh  Hunt 
about  his  finding  a  woman  ill  on  Uampstead  Heath,  and 
carrying  her  from  door  to  door  in  the  vain  hopes  of  meet- 
ing with  a  man  as  charitable  as  himself,  until  he  had  to 
house  the  poor  creature  with  his  friends  the  Hunts,  reads  ' 
like  a  practical  illustration  of  Christ's  parable  about  the 
Good  Samaritan.  Nor  was  it  merely  to  the  so-called 
poor  that  Shelley  showed  his  generosity.  His  purse  was 
always  open  to  his  frionds.  Puucock  received  fi-om  him  an 
annual  allowance  of  100^  He  gave  Leigh  Hunt,  on  one 
occasion,  1000/. ;  and  he  discharged  debts  of  Godwin, 
ainounliDg,  it  is  said,  to  about  6000/.  In  his  pamphlet 
on  Putting  Reform  to  the  Vote,  he  offered  to  subscribe 
100/.  for  the  purpose  of  founding  an  association; 
and  we  have  already  seen  that  he  headed  the  Tre- 
madoc  subscriptiou  with  a  sum  of  100/.  These  instances 
of  his  generosity  might  be  easily  multiplied;  and 
when  we  remember  that  his  present  income  was  1000/.. 
out  of  which  200/.  wont  to  the  support  of  his  children,  it 
will  ho  understood  not  only  that  he  could  not  live 
luxuriously,  but  also  that  he  was  in  frequent  money 
difficulties  through  the  necessity  of  raising  funds  upon  his 
expectationB.  His  self-denial  in  all  minor  matters  of 
expenditure  was  conspicuous.  Without  a  murmur,  with- 
out ostentation,  this  heir  of  the  richest  baronet  in  Sussex 
illustrated  by  his  own  conduct  those  principles  of  demo- 
cratic simplicity  and  of  fraternal  charity  wliich  formed 
hia  political  and  social  creed, 
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A  glimpse  into  the  cottage  at  Great  Mariow  ia 
afforded  by  a  careless  sentence  of  Leigh  Hunt's.  "  He 
used  to  sit  in  a  study  adorned  with  casts,  as  large  as  life, 
of  the  Vatican  Apollo  and  the  celestial  Venus."  Fancy 
Shelley  with  his  bright  eyes  and  elf-locks  in  a  large,  low- 
roofed  room,  correcting  proofs  of  Laon  and  Oythtui, 
between  the  ApoUo  of  the  Belvedere  and  the  Venus  de' 
Medici,  life-sized,  and  as  crude  as  casts  by  Shout  could 
make  them !  In  tl)is  house.  Miss  Clairmont,  with  Lcr 
brother  and  Allpgra,  lived  as  Shelley's  guests ;  uud  here 
Ckra  Shelley  was  born  on  the  3rd  of  September,  1817. 
In  the  same  autumn,  Shelley  suffered  from  a  severe 
pulmonary  attack.  The  critical  state  of  his  health  and 
the  apprehension,  vouched  for  by  Mrs.  Shelley,  that  the 
Chancellor  might  lay  his  vulture's  talons  ou  the  children 
of  his  second  marriage,  were  the  motives  which  induced 
him  to  leave  England  for  Italy  in  the  spring  of  1818.' 
lie  never  returned.  Four  years  only  of  life  were  left  to 
him — years  tilled  with  music  that  will  sound  as  long  aa 
English  lasts. 

It  was  on  the  11th  of  March  that  the  Shell eys  fook 
their  departure  with  Miss  Clairmont  and  the  child  Allegro. 
They  went  straight  to  MUan,  and  after  visiting  the  Lake 
of  Como,  Pisa,  the  Bagni  di  Lucca,  Venice,  and  Rome, 
they  settled  early  in  the  following  Decemlier  at  Naplea. 
Shelley's  letters  to  Peacock  form  the  invaluable  record  of 
this  period  of  his  existence.  Taken  altogether,  they  ats 
the  most  perfect  specimens  of  descriptive  prose  in  the 
English  language ;  never  over-charged  with  colour, 
vibrating  with  emotions  excited  by  the  stimulating 
scenes  of  Itirly,  frank  in  criticism,  and  exquisitely  delicate 
in  obaervation.      Their  transparent  sincerity  and  uupT»- 

■  See  Note  on  Puenu  of  1819,  and  oumpikre  the  lyric  "  Tiie  billow* 
on  the  beaob." 
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meditated  grace,  combined  with  natural  finish  of  expre*-' 
Bion,  mnke  them  masterpieces  of  a  style  at  once  familiar 
and  elevated.  That  Shelley's  sensibility  to  art  was  not  so 
highly  cultivated  as  his  feeling  for  nature,  ia  clear  enough 
in  many  passages :  but  there  ia  no  trace  of  admiring 
to  order  in  his  comments  upon  pictures  or  statuea 
Familiarity  with  the  great  works  of  antique  and  Italian 
art  would  doubtless  have  altered  some  of  the  opinions 
he  at  first  expressed  ;  just  as  longer  residence  among 
tho  people  made  him  modify  hia  views  about  their 
character.  Meanwhile,  the  spirit  of  modest  and  un- 
prejudiced attention  in  which  he  began  his  studies  of 
sculpture  and  painting,  might  well  be  imitated  in  the 
present  day  by  travellers  wlio  think  that  to  pin  their 
faith  to  some  famous  critic's  verdict  is  the  acme  of 
good  tast&  If  there  were  space  for  a  long  quotation  from 
these  letters,  I  should  choose  the  description  of  Pompeii 
(Jaa  26,  1819),  or  that  of  the  Baths  of  CaracaUa  (March 
23,  1819).  As  it  is,  I  must  content  myself  with  a  short 
but  eminently  characteristic  passage,  written  from  Ferrara, 
Nov.  7,  1818  :— 


I 


I 


The  handwriting  of  Ariosto  is  a  nnall,  Qrm,  anc)  pointed  oha- 
ncter,  expresaiug,  aa  I  shoald  say,  a  strong  and  keen,  but 
oiroumaoribed  energy  of  mind ;  that  of  Tasso  ia  lai  ge,  free,  and 
Sowing,  except  that  there  is  a  checked  expression  in  the  midst 
of  its  flow,  whioh  brings  the  letters  into  a  smaller  oompaaa  than 
one  expected  from  the  beginning  of  the  word.  It  is  the  aymbol 
of  an  intense  and  earnest  mind,  oxceoding  at  times  its  own  depth, 
and  admonished  to  retorn  by  the  ohillnods  of  the  waters  of 
oblivion  striking  npon  its  adventurous  feet  You  know  I  always 
aeek  in  what  I  see  the  manifestation  of  something  beyond  the 
present  and  tangible  objeot ;  and  aa  we  do  not  agree  in  phy- 
siognomy, so  we  may  not  agree  now.  Bat  my  business  is  to 
relate  my  own  aeuaations,  and  not  to  attempt  to  inspire  othara 
with  them. 
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In  the  middle  of  August,  Shelley  left  hia  wife  at  the 
Bagni  di  Lucca,  and  paid  a  visit  to  Lord  Byron  at 
Venice.  He  arrived  at  midnight  in  a  thnndeistorm. 
Julian  and  MatldaJo  was  the  literary  fruit  of  this  excur- 
sion— a  poem  which  has  rightly  been  characterized  hy 
Mi.  Rossetti  as  the  most  perfect  speoimen  in  our  lan- 
guage of  the  "  poetical  treatment  of  ordinory  things." 
The  description  of  a  Venetian  sunset,  touched  to  sadness  , 
amid  aU  its  splendour  by  the  gloomy  presence  of  the 
madhouse,  ranks  among  Shelley's  Gnest  word-paintings ; 
while  the  glimpse  of  Byron's  life  is  interesting  on  a  lower 
level  Here  is  the  picture  of  the  sunset  and  the  island  oi 
San  Lazzaro : — 

Oh! 
How  boantiftil  Is  aaaset,  when  tho  glow 
Of  heaven  desoends  npon  a  land  like  thee, 
Thou  paradise  of  exiles,  Italy, 
Thy  mountains,  seas,  and  rineyards,  and  the  towen. 
Of  cities  they  encircle  ! — It  was  ours 
To  stand  on  thee,  beholding  it :  nnd  then. 
Just  where  we  had  dismounted,  the  Count's  men 
Were  waiting  for  as  with  the  gondola. 
As  those  who  pause  on  some  delightful  way, 
Though  bent  on  pleasant  pilgrimage,  we  stood 
Looking  upon  the  evening,  and  the  flood 
Wbioh  lay  between  the  city  and  the  shore. 
Paved  with  the  image  of  the  sky.    The  hoar 
And  airy  Alps,  towards  the  north,  appeared , 
Thro'  mist,  a  hoaren-sueloining  bulwark,  reared 
Between  the  east  and  west ;  and  half  the  sky 
Was  roofed  with  clouds  of  rich  emblazonry, 
Dork  purple  at  the  zenith,  wbioh  still  grew 
Down  the  steep  west  into  a  wondrous  hue 
Brighter  than  burning  gold,  even  to  the  rent 
Where  the  swift  sun  yet  paused  in  hia  dosoeot 
Among  the  many-folded  hills.     They  were 
Those  famous  Enganean  hills,  which  bear. 
As  seen  from  Lido  through  the  harbour  piles. 
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The  likeness  of  a  olamp  of  peaked  isles — 

And  then,  as  if  the  eurth  and  sea  hnd  been 

Dissolved  into  one  lake  of  fire,  were  seen 

Those  mountains  towering,  as  from  waves  of  flama, 

Aronnd  the  vaporoas  son,  from  whioh  there  came 

The  inmost  purple  spirit  of  light,  and  made 

Their  very  peaks  transparent.     "  Ere  it  fiule," 

Baid  my  oompaniou,  "  I  will  show  yon  soon 

A  better  station."    So,  o'or  the  logune 

We  glided  ;  and  from  that  fonoreal  bark 

I  leaned,  and  saw  the  city,  and  could  mark 

How  from  their  many  isles,  in  evening's  gleam, 

Its  temples  and  its  palaces  did  seem 

Like  fabrics  of  enohantmont  piled  to  heaven. 

I  WM  about  to  speak,  when — "  We  are  even 

Now  at  the  point  I  meant,"  said  Maddalo, 

And  bade  the  gondoliori  cease  to  row. 

"  Look,  Julian,  on  the  west,  and  listen  well 

If  yon  hear  not  a  deep  and  heavy  bell." 

I  looked,  and  saw  between  us  and  the  sun 

A  building  on  an  island,  sacb  a  one 

As  sge  to  age  might  add,  for  uses  vile, — 

A  windowloss,  deformed,  and  dreary  pile ; 

And  on  the  top  an  open  tower,  where  hung 

A  bell,  which  in  the  radiance  swayed  and  swung,— 

We  could  just  hear  its  coarse  and  iron  tongue  : 

The  broad  sun  sank  behind  it,  and  it  tolled 

In  strong  and  black  relief—"  What  we  behold 

Shall  be  the  madhouse  and  its  belfry  towar," — 

Said  Maddalo  j  "  and  over  at  this  hour. 

Those  who  may  cross  the  water  hear  that  bell, 

Whioh  calls  the  maniocs,  each  one  from  his  cell. 

To  vespers." 


It  may  be  parenthetically  observed  that  one  of  the  few 
familiar  quotations  from  Shelley's  poems  occuts  in  Julian 
aiid  Maddalo : — 

Host  wretched  men 
Are  cradled  into  poeiry  by  wrong : 
They  laom  in  soflering  what  they  toach  in  song. 
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BjTon  lent  the  Shelleys  his  villa  of  the  CappuccLni 
near  £sto,  where  they  spent  some  weeks  in  the  autumn. 
Here  Promeiheut  Unbound  was  begun,  and  the  Ltttes 
written  anumg  Euganean  HiUs  were  composed  j  and  hero 
Clara  became  so  ill  that  her  parents  thought  it  necessary 
to  rush  for  medical  assistance  to  Venice.  They  had 
foigotten  their  passport ;  but  Shelley's  irresistible  energy 
overcame  all  difficulties,  and  they  entered  Venice — only  in 
time,  however,  for  the  child  to  die. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  winter  was  spent  at  Naples, 
where  Shelley  suffered  from  depression  of  more  than 
ordinary  depth.  Mrs.  Shelley  attributed  this  gloom  to 
the  state  of  his  health  ;  but  Medwin  tells  a  strange  story, 
which,  if  it  is  not  wholly  a  romance,  may  bettor  account 
for  the  poet's  melancholy.  He  says  that  so  far  back  us 
the  year  1816,  on  the  night  before  his  departure  from 
London,  "  a  married  lady,  young,  handsome,  and  of  noble 
connexions,"  came  to  him,  avowed  the  passionate  love 
she  hod  conceived  for  him,  and  proposed  that  they  should 
dy  together,'  He  explained  to  her  that  his  hand  and 
heart  hod  both  been  given  irrevocably  to  another,  and, 
after  the  expression  of  the  most  exulted  sentiments  on 
both  sides,  they  parted.  She  followed  him,  however, 
from  place  to  place ;  and  without  intruding  herself  upon 
his  notice,  found  some  consolation  in  remaining  near 
him.  Now  she  orrivod  at  Naples  ;  and  at  Naples  she  died. 
The  web  of  Shelley's  life  was  a  wide  one,  and  included  more 
destinies  than  his  own.  [Godwin,  as  we  have  reason  Ui 
believe,  attributed  the  suicide  of  Fanny  Inilay  to  her 
hopeless  love  for  Shelley  ;  and  the  tale  of  Harriet  has  been 
already   told.]      Therefore    there   is   nothing    absolutely 

■  M»1wiii'<  Life  of  Shelley,  vol.  i.  324.  Ulx  daU,  1814,  appear* 
from  the  couleit  to  be  a  oilxpriut. 
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improbable  in  Medwiu's  story,  eapecially  when  we  re- 
member what  Hogg  half-humorously  tells  us  about 
Shelley's  attraction  for  women  in  London.  At  any  rate, 
the  excessive  wretchedness  of  the  lyrics  written  at  Naples 
can  hardly  be  accounted  for  by  the  "  constant  and 
poignant  physical  sufferings "  of  which  Mrs.  Shelley 
speaks,  since  these  were  habitual  to  him.  She  was  herself^ 
moreover,  under  the  impression  that  he  was  concealing 
something  from  hor,  and  we  know  from  her  own  words  in 
another  place  that  his  "  fear  to  wound  the  feelings  of 
others  "  often  impelled  hi  in  to  keep  his  deepest  sorrows  to 
himself.' 

All  this  while  his  health  was  steadily  improving.  The 
menace  of  consumption  was  removed  ;  and  though  he 
suffered  from  severe  attacks  of  pain  in  the  side,  tlie  cause 
of  this  persistent  malady  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
ascertained.  At  Naples  he  was  under  treatment  for 
disease  of  the  liver.  Afterwards,  his  symptoms  were 
ascribed  to  nephritis  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  his  greater  or 
less  freedom  from  uneasiness  varied  with  the  quality  of 
the  water  he  drank.  Ho  was,  for  instance,  forced  to 
eschew  the  driukLng  wat«r  of  Eavenna,  because  it  aggra- 
vated his  symptoms  ;  while  Florence,  for  a  similar  reason, 
proved  an  unsuitable  residence.  The  tlnol  settlement  of 
the  Shelleys  at  Pisa  seems  to  have  been  determinetl  by  the 
fact  that  the  water  of  that  place  agreed  with  him.  That 
the  spasms  which  from  time  to  time  attacked  him  were 
extremely  serious,  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  testimony 
of  those  who  lived  with  him  at  this  period,  and  by  his  own 
letters.  Some  relief  was  obtained  by  mesmerism,  a  remedy 
suggested  by  Medwin ;  but  the  obstinacy  of  the  torment 
preyed  upon  his  spirits  to  such  an  extent,  that  even  during 
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the  last  months  of  his  life  wo  find  him  begging  Trelawny  to 
procure  him  pnissic  acid  aa  a  final  and  effectual  remedy  for 
all  the  ilia  that  liesh  is  heir  to.  It  may  be  added  that 
mental  application  increased  tlio  mischief,  for  he  told  Leigh 
Hunt  that  the  composition  of  The  Cenci  hnd  coat  him  a 
fresh  seizure.  Yet  though  his  sufferings  wore  indubitably 
real,  the  eminent  phyBician,  Vacci,  could  discover  no 
organic  disease ;  and  possibly  Trelawny  came  near  the 
truth  when  he  attributed  Shelloy's  apasma  to  insufHcient 
and  irregular  diet,  and  to  a  continual  over-taxing  of  his 
nervous  system. 

Mrs.  Shelley  states  that  the  change  from  England  to 
Italy  was  in  all  respects  beneficial  to  her  husband.  She 
was  inclined  to  refer  the  depression  from  wliich  he 
occasionally  suCTered,  to  his  solitary  habits  ;  and  there  are 
several  passages  in  his  own  hitters  which  connect  bis 
melancholy  with  solitude.  It  is  obvious  that  when  he 
found  himself  in  the  congenial  company  of  Trelawny, 
Williams,  Med  win,  or  the  Gisbomes,  he  was  simply  happy  ; 
and  nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth  than  to  paint 
him  as  habitually  sunk  in  gloom.  On  the  contrary,  we 
hear  quite  as  much  about  his  high  spirits,  his  "  Homeric 
laughter,"  his  playfulness  with  children,  his  readiness  to 
join  in  the  amusements  of  his  chosen  circle,  and  bis 
incomparable  conversation,  aa  we  do  about  hia  solitary 
broodings,  and  tbe  seasons  when  pain  or  bitter  memories 
over-cast  his  heaven.  Byron,  who  had  some  right  to 
express  a  judf^meut  in  eucIi  a  mutter,  described  him  as  the 
most  companionable  man  under  the  age  of  thirty  he  hail 
ever  mei  with.  Shelley  rode  and  practised  pistol-t^ hooting 
with  bis  brother  bard,  sat  up  late  to  talk  with  him, 
enjoyed  his  jokes,  and  even  betted  with  him  on  one  occa- 
sion marked  by  questionable   taste.     All   this   is   quit« 
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incompatible  with  that  martyrdom  to  persecution,  remorse, 
or  physical  sutfcnng,  with  which  it  has  pleased  some 
romantic  persons  to  invest  the  poet.  Society  of  the 
ordinary  kind  he  hated.  The  voice  of  a  stranger,  or  a 
ring  at  the  house-bell,  heard  from  afar  with  Shelley's 
almost  inconceivable  quickness  of  perception,  was  enough 
to  make  him  leave  the  hooso  ;  and  one  of  his  prettiest 
poems  is  written  on  his  mistaking  his  wife's  mention  of 
the  Aziola,  a  little  owl  common  enough  in  Tuscany,  for  an 
allusion  to  a  tiresome  visitor.  This  di.slike  for  intercourse 
with  commonplace  people  was  the  source  of  some  disagree- 
ment between  him  and  Mrs.  Shelley,  and  kept  him 
further  apart  from  Byron  than  he  might  otherwise  have 
been.  In  a  valuable  letter  recently  published  by  Mr. 
Garnett,  be  writes  : — "  I  detest  all  society — almost  all,  at 
least — and  Lord  Byron  is  the  nucleus  of  all  that  is  hateful 
and  tiresome  in  it;"  And  again,  speaking  about  his  wife 
to  Trelawny,  he  said  : — "  She  can't  bear  solitude,  nor  I 
society — the  quick  coupled  with  the  deud." 

In  the  year  1818-19  the  Shelleya  bad  no  friends  at 
all  in  Italy,  except  Lord  Byron  at  Venice,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Gisborne  at  Leghorn.  Mrs.  Gisborno  had  been 
a  friend  of  Mary  Wollstonecraft  and  Godwin.  She  was  a 
woman  of  much  cultivation,  devoid  of  prejudice,  and, 
though  less  enthusiastic  than  Shelley  Ukod,  quite  capable  of 
appreciating  the  inestimable  privilege  of  his  acquaintance. 
Her  husband,  to  use  a  now  almost  obsolete  phrase,  was  a 
scholar  and  a  gentleman.  Uu  shared  his  wife's  enUghtened 
opinions,  and  remaineil  stanch  through  good  and  ill  report  to 
his  new  friends.  At  Rome  and  Naples  they  knew  almost 
no  one.  Shelley's  time  was  therefore  passed  in  study  and 
composition.  In  the  previous  summer  he  had  translated 
the  iSjfmpotium  of  I'lato,  and  begun  an  essay  on  the  Ethics 
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of  the  Greeks,  which  rem^iina  nnlnckily  a  fragment. 
Together  with  Mary  he  read  much  Italian  literature,  and 
his  observations  on  the  chief  Italian  poets  form  a  valuable 
contribution  to  their  criticism.  While  he  admired  the 
splendour  aud  invention  of  Ai-iosto,  he  could  nut  tolerate 
hia  moral  tone.  Tasso  struck  him  as  cold  and  artificial, 
in  spite  of  his  "  delicate  moral  Rensibility."  Boccaccio  he 
preferred  to  both  ;  and  hia  remarks  on  this  prose-poet  are 
extremely  chaiacteristio.  "  How  much  do  I  admire 
Boccaccio  !  What  descriptions  of  nature  are  those  in  his 
little  introductions  to  every  new  day  !  It  is  the  morning 
of  life  stripped  of  that  mist  of  familiarity  which  makes  it 
obscure  to  as.  Boccaccio  seema  to  me  to  have  possessed 
a  deep  sense  of  the  fair  ideal  of  human  life,  considered  in 
its  social  relations.  His  more  serious  theories  of  love 
agree  especially  with  mine.  Ho  often  expresses  things 
lightly  too,  which  have  serious  meanings  of  a  very  beautiful 
kind.  lie  is  a  moral  casuist,  the  opposite  of  the  Christian, 
stoical,  ready-made,  and  worldly  system  of  morals.  Do 
you  remember  one  little  remark,  or  rather  maxim  of  his, 
which  miyht  do  some  good  to  the  common,  narrow-minded 
conceptions  of  love, — '  Bocca  baciata  non  perde  ventura  ; 
anzi  rinnuova,  come  fa  la  luna  ')"  Dante  and  Petrarch 
remained  the  objects  of  his  lasting  admiration,  though  the 
cruel  Christianity  of  the  In/erno  seemed  to  him  an 
ineradicable  blot  upon  the  greatest  of  Italian  poema. 
Of  Petrarch's  "  tender  and  solemn  enthusiasm,"  he  speaks 
with  the  sympathy  of  one  who  understood  the  inner 
mysteries  of  idwvlizing  love. 

It  will  be  gathered  from  the  forrgoing  quotations 
that  SheUey,  notwithstanding  his  profound  study  of 
style  and  his  exquisite  perception  of  beauty  in  form 
and   rhythm,   required    more   than    merely    artistic   «x- 
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cellences  in  poetry.  Ho  judged  poems  by  their  content 
and  spirit ;  and  while  he  plainly  expressed  his  abhor- 
rence of  the  didactio  manner,  he  held  that  art  must  be 
moralized  in  order  to  be  truly  great.  The  distinction  he 
drew  between  Theocritus  and  the  earlier  Greek  singers 
in  the  Defence  of  Poetry,  hia  severe  strictures  on  The 
TiBo  Nolle  Kinsmen  in  a  letter  to  Mary  (Aug.  20, 
1818),  and  his  phrase  about  Ariosto,  "  who  is  enter- 
taining and  graceful,  and  tomeiimes  a  poet,"  iUustrato 
the  application  of  critical  canons  wholly  at  variance  with 
the  "  art  for  art "  doctrine. 

While  studying  Italian,  he  continued  faithful  to 
Greek.  Plato  was  often  in  his  hands,  and  the  drama- 
tists formed  his  almost  inseparable  companions.  How 
deeply  he  felt  the  art  of  the  Homeric  poems,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  extract  ; — "  I  congratu- 
late you  on  your  conquest  of  the  Iliad.  You  must  have 
been  astonished  at  the  perpetually  increasing  magnifi- 
cence of  the  last  soven  books.  Homer  there  truly  begins 
to  be  himself.  The  battle  of  the  Scamander,  the  fimeial 
of  Patroclufl,  and  the  high  and  solemn  close  of  the  whole 
bloody  tale  in  tenderness  and  ineipiable  sorrow,  are 
wrought  in  a  manner  incomparable  with  anything  ol 
the  same  kind.  The  Odyssey  is  sweet,  but  there  is  no- 
thing like  this."  About  this  time,  prompted  by  Mrs. 
Gisbome,  he  began  the  study  of  Spanish,  and  conceived  an 
ardent  admiration  for  Calderon,  whose  splendid  and  super- 
natural fancy  tallied  with  his  own.  "  I  am  bathing 
myself  in  the  light  and  odour  of  the  starry  Autos,"  he 
writes  to  Mr.  Gisborne  in  the  autumn  of  1820.  Faust, 
too,  was  a  favourite.  "  I  have  been  reading  over  and  over 
again  Fau.-i,  and  always  with  sensations  which  no  other 
composition  excites.     It  deepens  the  gloom  and  augments 
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the  rapidity  of  ideas,  and  would  therefore  seem  to  me  an 
unfit  study  for  any  person  who  is  a  prey  to  the  reproaches 
of  memory,  and  the  delusions  of  an  imagination  not  to  be 
restrained."  The  profound  impression  made  upon  him  by 
Margaret's  story  is  expressed  in  two  letters  about  Retzsch's 
illoatrations : — "  The  artist  makes  one  envy  his  happiness 
that  he  can  sketch  such  things  with  calmness,  which  I 
only  dared  look  upon  once,  and  which  made  my  brain 
swim  round  only  to  touch  the  loaf  on  the  opposite  side  of 
which  I  knew  that  it  was  figured." 

The  fruits  of  this  occupation  with  Greek,  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  German  were  Shelley's  translations  from 
Homer  and  Euripides,  from  Dante,  from  Calderon's  Magieo 
Prodigiom,  and  from  Faust,  translations  which  have  never 
been  surpassed  for  beauty  of  form  and  complete  transfusion 
of  the  spirit  of  one  literature  into  the  language  of  another. 
On  translation,  however,  ho  set  but  little  store,  asserting 
that  he  only  undertook  it  when  he  "  could  do  absolutely 
nothing  else,"  and  writing  earnestly  to  dissuade  Leigh 
Hunt  &om  devoting  time  which  might  be  better  spent,  to 
work  of  subordinate  importance.'  The  following  version 
of  a  Greek  epigram  on  Plato's  spirit  will  illustrate  his  own 
method  of  translation  : — 

Eagle !  why  noareat  thna  above  that  tomb  F 
To  wliat  gablimo  and  Btnr-^-paTen  home 

Floateat  thou  ? 
I  urn  the  image  of  awifl  Plato's  spirit, 
Aaceoding  heareu  : — Athena  doefi  inherit 

His  corpso  below. 

Some  time  in  the  year  1820-2L,  he  composed  the  Ek- 
fence  of  Poetry,  stimulated  to  this  undertaking  by  his 
friend   Peacock's    article    on   poetry,    published   in    the 

'  Letter  from  Florence,  Nov.,  1819. 

I 
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Lit-erary  MiaeeUany}  Thia  essay  not  only  seta  forth  hia 
theory  of  his  own  art,  Ijut  it  also  contains  some  of  hia 
finest  prose  writing,  of  which  the  following  passage, 
valuable  alike  for  matter  and  style,  may  be  cited  as  a 
gpecLmen : — 

The  functions  of  the  poetical  fncalty  aie  two-fold ;  \sj  one  it 
creates  new  materials  of  Imowledge,  and  power,  and  pleaaoie ; 
by  the  other  it  engenders  in  the  mind  a  desire  to  reprodaoe  and 
arrange  them  according  to  a  certain  rhythm  and  order  which 
may  be  called  the  beautiful  and  the  good.  The  cnltiration  of 
poetry  is  never  more  to  be  desired  than  at  periods  when,  from  an 
excess  of  the  selfish  and  calculating  principle,  the  acoumolation 
of  the  materials  of  external  life  exceed  the  quantity  of  the 
power  of  asaimiiaticg  them  to  the  internal  laws  of  human  nature. 
The  body  has  then  beoome  too  unwieldy  fur  that  which 
animates  it. 

Poetry  is  indeed  something  dirine.  It  is  at  once  the  centre 
and  oiroumference  of  knowledge;  it  is  that  which  comprehends 
all  science,  and  that  to  which  all  science  must  be  referred.  It 
is  at  the  same  time  the  root  and  blossom  of  all  other  systema 
of  thought;  it  is  that  from  which  all  spring,  and  that  which 
adoma  all;  and  that  which,  if  blighted,  denies  the  fruit  and  the 
seed,  and  withholds  from  the  barren  world  the  nourishment  and 
the  succession  of  the  scions  of  the  tree  of  life.  It  is  the  perfect 
and  consummate  sur&ce  and  bloom  of  all  things ;  it  is  as  the 
odour  and  the  colour  of  the  rose  to  the  texture  of  the  elements 
which  compose  it,  as  the  form  and  splendour  of  unfoded  beauty 
to  the  secrets  of  anatomy  and  corruption.  What  were  virtue, 
love,  patriotism,  friendship — what  were  the  scenery  ef  thia  beau- 
I  tiful  universe  which  we  inhabit ;  wliat  were  our  oonaolations  on 
this  side  of  the  grave— and  what  were  our  aspirations  beyond  it, 
if  poetry  did  not  aaoend  to  bring  light  and  fire  from  those  eternal 
regions  where  the  owl-winged  faculty  of  calculation  dare  not  ever 
soar  P  Poetry  is  not  like  reasoning,  a  power  to  be  exerted  accord- 
ing to  the  determination  of  the  will.  A  man  cannot  say,  "  I  will 
compose  poetry."     The  greatest  poet  even  cannot  say  it ;  for  the 


■  See  Letter  to  OUier,  Jan.  20,  1820,  Shelley    Memoriala,  p. 
185. 
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mind  io  creation  ib  im  s  fading  ooal,  whioh  some  InTisible  in- 
flaenoe,  like  an  inconstant  wind,  awakens  to  transitoir  bright- 
ness i  this  power  arises  from  within,  like  the  oolonr  of  a  flower 
which  fades  and  changes  as  it  is  developed,  and  the  oonscioas 
portions  of  cor  natures  are  onprophetio  either  of  its  approach  or 
its  deportnro.  Could  this  indnenoe  be  dorable  in  its  original 
parity  and  force,  it  is  impossible  to  predict  the  greatness  of  the 
results ;  bat  when  composition  begins,  inspiration  is  already  on 
the  deoline,  and  the  most  glonoas  poetry  that  has  ever  been 
oommunioated  to  the  world  is  probably  a  feeble  shadow  of  the 
original  conceptions  of  the  poet.  I  appeal  to  the  greatest  poets 
of  the  present  day,  whether  it  is  not  an  error  to  assert  that  the 
finest  passages  of  poetry  are  prodaoed  by  laboar  and  study.  The 
toil  and  the  delay  recommended  by  critics,  can  be  Justly  inter- 
preted to  mean  no  more  than  a  careful  obserratiuD  of  the  in- 
spired moments,  and  an  artificial  connexion  of  the  spaces 
between  their  suggestions  by  the  intertextare  of  conTentioDol 
expressions  ;  a  necessity  only  imposed  by  the  limitedness  of  the 
poetical  fooolty  itself ;  for  Milton  oonoeiTed  the  "  Paradise  Lost " 
as  a  whole  before  he  executed  it  io  portions.  We  have  his  own 
authority  also  for  the  muse  having  "  dictated  "  to  him  the  "  un- 
premeditated song."  And  let  this  be  an  answer  to  those  who 
would  allege  the  fifty -six  various  readings  of  the  first  line  of  the 
"Orlando  Furioso."  Compositioas  so  produced  are  to  poetry 
what  mosaic  is  to  painting.  This  instinct  and  intuition  of  the 
poetical  faculty  is  still  more  obsormble  in  Che  plastic  and  pic- 
torial arts ;  a  great  statue  or  picture  grows  under  the  power 
of  the  artist  as  a  child  in  the  mother's  womb ;  and  the  very 
mind  which  directs  the  hands  in  formation  is  incapable  of 
accounting  to  itself  for  the  origin,  the  gradations,  or  the  aiedia 
of  the  process. 

Poetry  is  the  reoord  of  the  best  and  happiest  moments  of  the 
happiest  and  best  minds.  We  are  aw^re  of  evanescent  visitations 
of  thought  and  feeling  sometimes  associated  with  place  or  person, 
sometimes  regarding  our  own  mind  alone,  and  always  arising 
nnforeseen  and  deporting  unbidden,  but  elevating  and  delightful 
beyond  all  expression :  so  that  even  in  the  desire  and  the  rogret 
they  leave,  there  cannot  but  be  pleasure,  participating  as  it  does 
in  the  nature  of  its  clgect.  It  is  as  it  were  the  interpenetration 
of  a  diviner  nature  through  our  own ;  bat  its  footsteps  are  like 
thoae  of  a  wind  over  the  sea,  which  the  coming  calm  erases,  and 
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wboM  trsooR  remain  only,  aa  on  the  wrinkled  sand  which  paven 
I  it.  These  and  correaponding  conditions  of  being  are  experienced  I 
Ipritioipally  by  those  of  the  most  delicate  sensibility  and  the  most 
|enlarged  imagination ;  and  the  state  of  mind  produced  by  them 
p8  at  war  with  every  base  daaire.  The  enthasiasm  of  virtue,  love, 
patriotism,  and  friendship,  is  essentially  linked  with  snch  emo- 
tions ;  and  whilst  they  last,  self  appears  as  what  it  is,  an  atom 
to  a  universe.  Foots  aro  not  only  subject  to  these  experiences 
aa  spirits  of  the  most  refined  organization,  bnt  they  can  colour 
all  that  they  combine  with  the  evanescent  hues  of  this  ethereal 
world ;  a  word,  a  trait  in  the  representation  of  a  soena  or  a 
passion,  will  touch  the  enchanted  chord,  and  reanimate,  in  those 
who  have  ever  experienced  these  emotions,  the  sleeping,  the  cold, 
the  buried  image  of  the  past.  Poetry  thus  makes  immortal  all 
that  is  best  and  most  beautiful  in  the  world ;  it  arrests  the 
vanishing  apparitions  which  haunt  the  ioterlunations  of  life, 
and  veiling  them,  or  in  language  or  in  form,  sends  them  forth 
among  mankind,  bearing  sweet  news  of  kindred  joy  to  those  with 
whom  their  sisters  abide — abide,  because  there  is  no  portal 
of  expression  from  the  caverns  of  the  spirit  wliich  they  inhabit 
into  the  universe  of  things.  Poetry  redeems  from  deoay  the 
visitations  of  the  divinity  in  man. 

In  the  midst  of  thee«  testhetic  Btudies,  and  while 
producing  his  own  greatest  works,  Shelley  was  not 
satisfied  that  his  genius  ought  to  be  devoted  to  poetry. 
"  I  consider  poelrj-,"  he  wrote  to  Peacock,  January 
26th,  1819,  "very  subordinate  to  moral  and  political 
science,  and  if  I  were  well,  certainly  I  would  aspire 
to  the  latter ;  for  I  can  conceive  a  great  work,  em- 
bodying the  discoveries  of  all  agea,  and  harmonizing 
the  contending  creeds  by  which  mankind  have  been  ruled. 
Far  &om  me  is  such  an  attempt,  and  I  shall  be  content, 
by  exercising  my  fancy,  to  amuse  myself,  and  perhaps 
some  others,  and  cast  what  weight  I  can  into  the  scale  of 
that  balance  which  the  Giant  of  Arthegall  holds."  Whether 
he  was  right  in  the  conviction  that  his  genius  was  no 
leas  fitted  for   metaphysical  speculation  or   for  political 
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science  than  for  poetry,  is  a  question  that  admits  of  much 
debate.'  We  have  nothing  but  fragments  whereby  to 
form  a  definite  opinion — the  unfinished  Defenas  of  Poetry, 
the  unfinished  Egsay  on  a  Future  State,  the  unfinished 
Essay  on  Chrkiianiiy,  the  unfinished  Essay  on  the  Punish- 
ment of  Death,  and  thu  scattered  Speeulatioru  on  Meta- 
pliyriet.  None  of  these  compositions  justify  the  belief  so 
confidently  expressed  by  Mrs.  Shelley  in  her  Preface  to 
the  prose  works,  that  "  had  not  Shelley  deserted  meta- 
physics for  poetry  in  his  youth,  and  had  he  not  been  lost 
to  us  early,  so  that  all  his  vaster  projects  were  wrecked 
Mrith  him  in  the  waves,  he  would  have  presented  the 
world  with  a  complete  theory  of  mind  ;  a  theory  to  wliich 
Berkeley,  Coleridge,  and  Kant  would  have  contributed ; 
but  more  simple,  uuimpugnable,  and  entire  than  the  systems 
of  these  writers."  Their  incompleteness  rather  tends  to 
confirm  what  she  proceeds  to  state,  that  the  strain  of 
philosophical  composition  was  too  great  for  hia  suscep- 
tible nerves  ;  while  her  further  observation  that  "  thought 
kindled  imagination  and  awoke  sensation,  and  ren 
dered  him  dizzy  from  too  great  keenness  of  emotion," 
seems  to  indicate  that  his  nature  was  primarily  that 
of  a  poet  deeply  tinctured  with  philosophical  specu- 
lation, rather  than  that  of  a  metaphysician  warmed  at 
intervals  to  an  imaginative  fervour.  Another  of  her 
remarks  confirms  us  in  this  opinion.  "  He  considered 
these  philosophical  views  of  mind  and  nature  to  be  in- 
stinct with  the  intensest  spirit  of  poetry.''  *  This  is  the 
position  of  the  poet  rather  than  the  analyst ;  and,  on  the 
whole,  we  are  probably  justified   in  concluding  with  Mrs. 


■  See  Mrs.  Shelley's  note  on  the  Berolt  of  Islam,  and  the  whole 
Pieboe  to  the  Prose  Works. 
*  Kote  on  PrometheaiL 
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Shelley,  that  he  followed  a  true  instinct  when  he  dedi- 
cated himself  to  poetry  and  trained  his  powers  in  that 
direction.'  To  dogmatize  upon  the  topic  woidd  bo  worse 
than  foolish.  There  was  something  incalculable,  incom- 
mensurable, and  dsemonic  in  Shelley's  genius ;  and  what 
he  might  have  achieved,  had  hia  life  been  spared  and  had 
his  health  progressively  improved,  it  is  of  course  impossible 
to  say. 

In  the  spring  of  1619  the  Shelleys  settled  in  Rome, 
where  the  poet  proceeded  with  the  composition  of  Pro- 
meiheue  Unbound,  He  used  to  write  among  the  ruins  of 
the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  not  then,  as  now,  despoiled  of  all 
their  natural  beauty,  hut  waving  with  the  Paradise  of 
flowera  and  shrubs  described  in  his  incomparable  letter 
of  March  the  23rd  to  Peacock.  Borne,  however,  was  not 
destined  to  retain  them  long.  On  the  7th  of  June  they 
lost  their  son  William  after  a  short  illness.  Shelley  loved 
this  child  intensely,  and  sat  Ly  his  bedside  for  sixty  hours 
without  taking  rest  He  was  now  practically  childless ; 
and  his  grief  found  expression  in  many  of  his  poems, 
especially  in  the  fragment  headed  "  Romn,  Roma,  Roma  I 
non  i piu  com'  era  prima"  William  was  buried  in  the 
Protestant  cemetery,  of  which  Shelley  had  written  a  de- 
scription to  Peacock  in  the  previous  December.  "The 
English  burying-place  is  a  green  slope  near  the  walls,  under 
the  pyramidal  tomb  of  Cestius,  and  is,  I  think,  the  most 
beautiful  and  solemn  cemetery  I  ever  beheld.  To  see 
the  sun  shining  on  its  bright  grass,  fresh,  when  we  first 
visited  it,  with  the  autumnal  dews,  and  hear  the  whisper- 
ing of  the  wind  among  the  leaves  of  the  trees  which  have 
overgrown  the  tomb  of  Cestius,  and  the  soil  which  is 
•tirring  in  the  sun-warm  earth,  and  to  mark  the  tombs, 
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mostly  of  women  and  young  people  who  ■were  buried 
there,  one  might,  if  one  were  to  die,  desire  the  sleep  they 
seem  to  sleep.  Such  is  the  human  mind,  and  so  it  peoples 
with  its  wishes  vacancy  and  oblivion." 

Escaping  from  the  scene  of  so  much  sorrow,  they 
established  themselves  at  the  Villa  Valsovano,  near 
Leghorn.  Here  Shelley  began  and  finished  The  Cenci 
at  the  instance  of  his  wife,  who  rightly  thought  that  ho 
undervalued  his  own  powers  as  a  dramatic  poet.  The 
supposed  portrait  of  Beatrice  in  the  Barherini  Palace  had 
powerfully  affected  his  imagination,  and  he  fancied  that 
her  story  would  form  the  fitting  subject  for  a  tragedy. 
It  is  fortunate  for  English  literature  that  the  real  facts  of 
tliat  domestic  drama,  as  recently  published  by  Signor 
Bertolotti,  were  then  involved  in  a  tissue  of  roi  lance  and 
legend.  During  this  summer  he  saw  a  great  deal  of  the 
Gisbome  family.  Mrs.  Gisbome's  son  by  a  previous 
marriage,  Hunry  Reveley,  was  an  engineer,  and  Shelley 
conceived  a  project  of  helping  him  to  build  a  steamer 
which  should  ply  between  Leghorn  and  Marseilles.  He 
was  to  supply  the  funds,  and  the  pecuniary  profit  was  to 
be  shared  by  the  Gisbome  family.  The  scheme  eventu- 
ally foil  through,  though  Shelloy  spent  a  good  deal  of 
money  upon  it ;  and  its  only  importance  is  the  additional 
light  it  throws  upon  bis  public  and  private  benevolence. 
From  Leghorn  the  Shelleys  removed  in  the  autumn  to 
Florence,  where,  on  the  12th  of  November,  the  present 
Sir  Percy  Florence  Shelley  was  bom.  Here  Shelley 
wrote  the  last  act  of  Prometheus  Unbound,  which,  thongh 
the  finest  portion  of  that  unique  drama,  seems  to 
have  been  an  afterthought.  In  the  Cascine  outside 
Florence  he  also  composed  the  Ode  to  the  West  Wind, 
the  most  symmetrically  perfect  as  well  as  the   most  im- 
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passioned  of  bis  minor  lyrics.  lie  spent  mnch  time  in 
the  galleries,  nutde  notes  upon  the  principal  antique 
statues,  and  formed  a  plan  of  systematic  art-study.  The 
climate,  however,  disagreed  with  him,  and  in  the  month 
of  January,  1820,  they  took  up  their  abode  at  Pisa. 

1819  wafi  the  most  important  year  in  Shelley's  life,  so 
far  as  literary  production  is  concerned.  Besides  27i0  Cenci 
and  Prometheus  Unbound,  of  which  it  yet  remains  to 
apeak,  this  year  saw  the  production  of  several  political 
and  satirical  poems — the  Masqueof  AnarcJiy,  suggested  by 
the  news  of  the  Peterloo  massacre,  being  by  for  the  moat 
important  Shelley  attempted  the  composition  of  eiiort  po- 
pular songs  which  should  stir  the  English  people  to  a  sense 
oi  what  he  felt  to  be  their  degradation.  But  he  lacked  the 
directness  which  aloue  could  make  such  verses  forcible, 
and  the  passionate  apustrophe  to  the  Men  of  England  in 
his  Masque  of  Anarchy  marks  the  highest  point  of  his 
achievement  in  this  style  : — 

Moo  of  England,  Hein  of  Glory, 
Eeroea  of  unwritten  story, 
NoTBlings  of  one  mighty  mother, 
Hopes  of  her,  and  one  another  I 

Rise,  like  liong  after  slomber, 
In  nnvanquishable  number. 
Shake  your  chains  to  earth  like  dew, 
Which  in  sleep  had  fnll'n  on  you. 
Te  are  many,  they  are  few. 


Peter  Bell  the  Third,  written  in  this  year,  and  Swell- 
foot  the  Tyrant,  composed  in  the  following  autumn, 
are  remarkable  as  showing  with  what  keen  interest 
Shelley  watched  public  otfairs  in  England  from  hii 
exile  home ;  bat  for  my  own  port,  I  cannot  agree  with 
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those  critics  who  esteem  their  humour  at  a  hif;h  rate. 
The  political  poems  may  protitabiy  be  compared  with  his 
contemporary  correspondence ;  with  tliR  letters,  for  in- 
gtance,  to  Leigh  Hunt,  November  23rd,  1819  ;  and  to 
Mr.  John  Gisbome,  April  1 0th,  1822  ;  and  with  an 
undated  fragment  published  by  Mr.  Gametl  in  the  Eeliet 
of  ShdUy,  page  84.  No  student  of  English  political 
history  before  the  Beform  BiU  can  regard  his  apprehen- 
sions of  a  great  catastrophe  as  ill-founded.  His  insight 
into  the  real  danger  to  the  nation  was  as  penetrating  as 
his  suggestion  of  a  remedy  was  moderate.  Those  who  are 
accustomed  to  think  of  the  poet  as  a  visionary  enthusiast, 
wiU  nib  their  eyes  when  they  read  the  sober  lines  in  which 
he  warns  his  friend  to  be  cautious  about  the  security 
ofifered  by  the  English  Funds,  Another  letter,  dated 
Lerici,  June  29,  1822,  illustrates  the  same  practical  temper 
of  mind,  the  same  logical  application  of  political  principles 
to  questions  of  public  economy. 

That  Prometfieus  Unbound  and  77ie  Cenei  should  have 
been  composed  in  one  and  the  same  year  must  be  reckoned 
among  the  greatest  wonders  of  literature,  not  only  because 
of  their  sublime  greatness,  but  also  because  of  their  essen- 
tial diQerence.  /Eschylus,  it  is  well-known,  had  writtei^ 
a  sequel  to  his  Fromethetis  Bound,  in  which  he  showed 
the  final  reconciliation  between  Zeus,  the  oppressor,  and 
Prometheus,  the  champion,  of  humanity.  What  that 
reconciliation  was,  we  do  not  know,  because  the  play  is 
lost,  and  the  fragments  are  too  brief  for  supporting  any 
probable  hypothesis.  But  Shelley  repudiated  the  notion 
of  compromise.  He  could  not  conceive  of  the  Titan  "un- 
saying his  high  language  and  quailing  before  his  successful 
and  perfidious  adversary."  He,  therefore,  approached  the 
theme  of  liberation  from  a  wholly  different  point  of  view. 
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Prometheus  in  his  diama  is  the  humane  vindicator  of  love, 
juatice,  and  liberty,  as  opposed  to  Jove,  the  t3rTamiical 
oppressor,  and  creator  of  all  evil  by  his  selfish  rule. 
Prometheus  is  the  mind  of  man  idealized,  the  spirit  of 
our  race,  as  Shelley  thought  it  mtide  to  ho.  Jove  is  the 
incarnation  of  all  that  thwarts  its  free  development.  Thus 
counterposed,  the  two  chief  actors  represent  the  funda- 
mental antitheses  of  good  and  evil,  liberty  and  despotism, 
love  and  hate.  They  give  the  form  of  personality  to 
SheUey's  Ormuid-Ahriman  dualism  already  expressed  in 
the  first  canto  of  Laon  and  Cythna  ;  but  instead  of  being 
represented  on  the  theatre  of  human  life,  the  strife  is 
now  removed  into  the  region  of  abstractions,  vivified  by 
mythopoetry.  Prometheus  resists  Jove  to  the  uttermost, 
endures  all  torments,  physical  and  moral,  that  the  tyrant 
plagues  him  with,  secure  in  his  own  strength  and  calmly 
expectant  of  an  hour  which  shall  hurl  Jove  from  heaven, 
and  leave  the  spirit  of  good  triumphant.  That  hour 
arrives ;  Jove  disappears ;  the  burdens  of  the  world  and 
men  are  suddenly  removed ;  a  new  age  of  peace  and 
freedom  and  illimitable  energy  begins ;  the  whole  nniverss  { 
partakes  in  the  emancipation  ;  the  spirit  of  the  earth  no 
longer  groans  in  pain,  but  sings  alternate  love-songs  with 
his  sister  orb,  the  moon  ;  Prometheus  is  re-nnited  io 
indissoluble  bonds  to  his  old  love,  Asia.  Asia,  withdrawn 
from  eight  during  the  first  act,  but  spoken  of  as  waiting 
in  her  exile  for  the  fated  hour,  is  the  true  mate  of  the 
human  spirit.  She  is  the  fairest  daughter  of  E^rth  and 
Ocean.  Like  Aphrodite,  she  rises  in  the  iEgean  near  the 
land  called  by  her  name;  and  in  the  time  of  tribulation  she 
dwells  in  a  far  Indian  vale.  She  is  the  Idea  of  Beauty  in- 
carnate, the  shadow  of  the  Light  of  Life  which  sustains  the 
world  and  enkindles  it  with  love,  the  reality  of  Alastor'a 
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vision,  the  bieathing  image  of  the  Awfol  loveliness  apostro- 
phized in  the  Hymn  to  Jntellectual  Beauiy,  the  reflex  of  the 
splendour  of  vhich  Adonais  was  a  part  At  the  moment 
of  her  triumph  she  grows  so  beautiful  that  lone  her  SLBter 
cannot  see  her,  only  feels  her  influence.  The  essential 
thought  of  Shelley's  creed  was  that  the  univeree  is  pene- 
trated, vitalized,  made  real  by  a  spirit,  which  he  sometimes 
called  the  Spirit  of  Nature,  but  which  is  always  conceived 
as  more  than  Life,  as  that  which  gives  ite  actuality  to  Life, 
and  lastly  as  Love  and  Beauty.  To  adore  this  spirit,  to 
clasp  it  with  affection,  and  to  blend  with  it,  is,  he  thought, 
the  true  object  of  man.  Therefore,  the  final  union  of 
Prometheus  with  Asia  is  the  consummation  of  human 
destinies.  Love  was  the  only  law  Shelley  recogniaed. 
Unterrified  by  the  grim  realities  of  pain  and  crime  re- 
vealed in  nature  and  society,  be  held  fast  to  the  belief 
that,  if  we  could  but  pierce  to  the  core  of  things,  if  we 
could  but  be  what  we  might  be,  the  world  and  man 
would  both  attain  to  their  perfection  in  eternal  love. 
What  resolution  through  some  transcendental  harmony 
was  expected  by  Shelley  for  the  palpable  discords  in  the 
structure  of  the  universe,  we  hardly  know.  He  did  not 
give  his  philosophy  systematic  form  :  and  his  new  science 
of  love  remains  a  luminous  poetic  vision — nowhere  more 
brilliantly  set  forth  than  in  the  "sevenfold  hallelujahs 
and  harping  symphonies "  of  tliis,  the  final  triumph  of 
his  lyrical  poetry. 

In  Frometkeug,  Shelley  conceived  a  colossal  work  of 
art,  and  sketched  out  the  main  figures  on  a  scale  of  sur- 
passing magnificence.  While  painting  in  these  figures,  he 
■eems  to  reduce  their  proportions  too  much  to  the  level 
of  earthly  life.  He  quits  his  god-creating,  heaven-com- 
pelling throne  of  mythopoeic  inspiration,  and  descends  to 
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a  love-story  of  Asia  and  I*romethens.  In  other  words,  he 
does  not  sustain  tho  visionary  iind  primeval  dignity  of  those 
incanutted  abatractions  ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  has  he  ao 
elaborated  their  characters  in  detail  as  to  give  them  the 
substantiality  of  persona.  There  is  therefore  something 
vague  and  hollow  in  both  figures.  Yet  in  the  subordi- 
nate passages  of  the  poem,  tho  true  mylhopoeic  faculty — 
the  faculty  of  finding  concrete  forms  for  thought,  and  of 
investing  emotion  with  personality  —  shines  forth  with 
extraordinary  force  and  clearness.  We  feel  ourselves  in 
the  grasp  of  a  primitive  myth-maker  while  we  read  the 
description  of  Oceanus,  and  the  raptures  of  the  Earth  and 
Moon. 

A  genuine  liking  for  Prometheus  Unhound  may  be 
reckoned  the  touch-etone  of  a  man's  capacity  for  understand- 
ing lyric  poetry.  The  world  in  which  the  action  ia  supposed 
to  move,  rings  with  spirit  voices  ;  and  what  these  spirits 
sing,  is  melody  more  purged  of  mortal  dross  than  any  other 
poet's  ear  has  caught,  while  Listening  to  his  own  heart's 
song,  or  to  the  rhythms  of  the  world.  There  are  hymns 
in  Prometheus,  which  seem  to  realize  the  miracle  of  making 
words,  detached  from  meaning,  tho  substance  of  a  new 
ethereal  music ;  and  yet  although  their  verbal  harmony  ia 
such,  they  are  never  devoid  of  definite  significance  for 
those  who  understand.  SheUey  scorned  the  eesthetics 
of  a  school  which  finds  "  sense  swooning  into  nonsense  " 
admirable.  And  if  a  critic  is  so  dull  as  to  ask  what 
"  Life  of  Life !  thy  Lips  enkindle "  means,  or  to  whom 
it  is  addressed,  none  can  help  him  any  more  than 
one  can  help  a  man  whose  sense  of  hearing  is  too 
gross  for  the  tenuity  of  a  bat's  cry.  A  voice  in  the 
air  thus  sings  the  hymn  of  Asia  at  the  moment  of  her 
apotheosis : — 


FTALY, 

LiTe  of  Lire  !  thy  lips  enkindle 

With  their  love  the  breath  between  them  i 
And  thj  amilcB  before  they  dwindle 

Make  the  oold  air  fire  ;  then  ncreen  them 
In  those  looks  whore  whoso  gaias 
Faints,  entangled  in  their  i 
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Child  of  Light !  thy  limba  ore  borning 

Through  the  vest  which  seemi  to  hide  them, 

As  the  radiant  lines  of  morning 

Throngh  the  olonds,  ere  they  divide  them  ; 

And  this  atmosphere  divinest 

Shrouds  thee  wherosoo'er  thou  shinest. 

Fair  are  others  ;  none  beholds  thee. 

Bat  thy  voice  sounds  low  and  tender, 
Like  the  fairest,  for  it  folds  thee 

From  the  sight,  that  liquid  sploudonr, 
And  all  feel,  yet  see  thee  never. 
As  I  foel  now,  lost  for  ever ! 

Lamp  of  Earth  !  where'er  thoa  movest 
Its  dim  shapes  are  clad  with  brightness. 

And  the  souls  of  whom  thon  lovoat 
Walk  upon  tho  winds  with  lightness, 

Till  they  fail,  as  I  am  failing, 

Dizzy,  lost,  yet  nnbewaiUng  I 

It  has  boon  said  that  Shelley,  as  a  landscape  painter,  is 
decidedly  Tumeresque ;  and  there  is  much  in  Promethem 
Unbound  to  justify  this  opinion.  The  scale  of  colour  is 
light  and  aerial,  and  the  darker  shadows  are  omitted.  An 
excess  of  huainousness  seems  to  be  continually  radiated 
&0TD  the  objects  at  which  he  looks ;  and  In  this  radiation 
of  many-coloured  lights,  the  outline  itself  is  apt  to  be  a 
little  misty.  Shelley,  moreover,  pierced  through  things  to 
their  spiritual  essence.  The  actual  vrurld  was  less  for  him 
than  that  which  lies  within  it  and  beyond  it  "  I  seek," 
he  says  himself,  "  iu  what  I  see,  the  manifestation  of  aom» 
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thing  beyond  the  present  and  tangible  object."  For  him, 
B8  for  the  po^t  described  by  one  of  the  spirit  voices  in 
Prometheus,  the  bees  in  the  ivy-bloom  are  Bcarcely  heeded  j 
they  become  in  his  mind, — 

Forms  more  re^  ib&n  liring  man, 
NarsltDga  of  immortality. 

And  yet  who  could  have  broaght  the  bees,  the  lake,  the 
Sim,  the  bloom,  more  perfectly  before  as  than  that  picture 
does  )*  What  vignette  is  more  exquisitely  coloured  and 
finished  than  the  little  study  of  a  pair  of  halcyons  in  the 
third  act)'  Blake  is  perhaps  the  only  artist  who  could 
have  illustrated  this  drama.  He  might  have  shadowed 
forth  the  choirs  of  spirits,  the  trailing  voices  and  their 
thrilling  songs,  phantasmal  Demogorgon,  and  the  charioted 
Hour.  Prometheus,  too,  with  his  "  flowing  limbs,"  has  just 
Blake's  fault  of  impersonation — the  touch  of  unreality  in 
that  painter's  Adam. 

Passing  to  The  Cenei,  we  change  at  once  the  moral  and 
artistic  atmosphere.  The  lyrical  element,  except  for  one 
most  lovely  dirge,  is  absent.  Imagery  and  description 
are  alike  sternly  excluded.  Instead  of  soaring  to  the 
empyrean,  our  feet  are  firmly  planted  on  the  earth.  In 
exchange  for  radiant  visions  of  future  perfection,  we  are 
brought  into  the  sphere  of  dreadful  passions — all  the 
agooy,  endurance,  and  half-maddened  action,  of  which 
luckless  human  innocence  is  capable.  To  tell  the  legend 
of  Beatrice  Cenci  here,  is  hardly  needed.  Her  father,  a 
monster  of  vice  and  cruelty,  was  bent  upon  breaking  her 
spirit  by  Lmprisonment,  torture,  and  nameless  outrage.  At 
last  her  patience  ended ;  and  finding  no  redress  in  human 
justice,  no  champion  of  her  helplessness  in  living  man,  she 

>  Formui,  vol.  ii.  p.  181.  >  Ibid.  p.  831. 
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wrought  biB  death.  For  this  ehe  died  upon  the  scaffold, 
together  with  her  step-mother  and  her  brothers,  who 
had  aided  in  the  execution  of  the  muider.  The  interest  of 
The  Cenci,  and  it  is  overwhelmingly  great,  centres  in 
Beatrice  and  her  father ;  from  these  two  chief  actors  in 
the  drama,  all  the  other  characters  fall  away  into  greater 
or  less  degrees  of  imsubstautiolity.  Perhaj)s  SheUey 
intended  this — as  the  maker  of  a  bas-relief  contrives  two  or 
three  planes  of  figures  for  the  presentation  of  his  ruling 
group.  Yet  there  appears  to  mj  mind  a  defect  of  accom- 
plishment, rather  than  a  deliberate  intention,  in  the 
delineation  of  Orsino.  He  seams  meant  to  be  the  wily, 
crafty,  Machiavellian  reptile,  whose  calculating  wickedness 
should  form  a  contrast  to  the  daemonic,  reckless,  almost 
maniacal  fiendishness  of  old  Francesco  Cenci.  But  this 
conception  of  him  wavers ;  his  love  for  Beatrice  is  too 
delicately  tinted,  and  he  is  suffered  to  break  down  with 
an  infirmity  of  conscience  alien  to  such  a  nature.  On  the 
other  hand  the  uneasy  vacillations  of  Giacomo,  and  the 
irresolution,  bom  of  feminine  weakness  and  want  of  fibre, 
in  Lucrezia,  serve  to  throw  the  firm  will  of  Beatrice  into 
prominent  relief;  while  her  inoocence,  sustained  through 
extraordinary  suffering  in  circumstances  of  exceptional 
horror — the  innocence  of  a  noWe  nature  thrust  by  no  act 
of  its  own  but  by  its  wrongs  beyond  the  pale  of  ordinary 
womankind — is  contrasted  with  the  merely  childish  guilt- 
lessness of  Bernardo.  Beatrice  rises  to  her  full  height  in 
the  fifth  act,  dilates  and  grows  with  the  approach  of 
danger,  and  fills  the  whole  scone  with  her  spirit  on  the 
point  of  death.  Her  sublime  confidence  in  the  justice 
and  essential  rightness  of  her  action,  -the  glance  of  self- 
assured  parity  with  which  she  annihilates  the  cut-throat 
brought  to  testify  against  her,  her  song  in  prison,  and  her 
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tender  solicitude  for  the  frailer  Lacrezia,  are  used  with 
wonderful  dramatic  skill  for  the  fiiliilment  of  a  feminine 
ideal  at  once  delicate  and  powerftiL  Once  and  once  only 
does  she  yield  to  ordinary  weakness ;  it  is  when  the 
thought  crosses  her  mind  that  she  may  meet  her  father  in 
the  other  world,  as  once  he  came  to  her  on  earth. 

Shelley  dedicated  lite  Cenex  to  Leigh  Himt,  saying  that 
he  had  striven  in  tlus  tragedy  to  cast  aside  the  euhjectire 
manner  of  his  earlier  work,  and  to  produce  something  at 
once  more  popular  and  more  concrete,  more  sober  in  style, 
and  with  a  firmer  grasp  on  the  realities  of  life.  He.  was 
very  desirous  of  getting  it  acted,  and  wrote  to  Peacock 
requesting  him  to  offer  it  at  Covent  Garden.  Miss  O'Neil, 
he  thought,  would  play  the  part  of  Beatrice  admirably.  The 
manner,  however,  did  not  take  this  view  ;  averring  that 
the  subject  rendered  it  incapable  of  being  even  submitted 
to  an  actress  like  Miss  O'Neil.  Shelley's  self-criticism 
is  always  so  valuable,  that  it  may  be  well  here  to  collect 
what  he  said  about  the  two  great  dramas  of  1819.  Con- 
cerning The  Cenci  he  wrote  to  Peacock  : — "  It  is  written 
without  any  of  the  peculiar  feelings  and  opinions  which 
characterise  my  other  compositions ;  I  having  attended 
siiuply  to  the  impartial  development  of  such  characters,  as 
it  is  probable  the  persons  represented  really  were, 
together  with  the  greatest  degree  of  popular  effect  to  be 
produced  by  such  a  development."  "  Cenci  is  written 
for  tbe  multitude,  and  ought  to  sell  well."  "  I  believe 
it  singularly  fitted  for  the  stage."  "  The  Cenci  is  a 
work  of  art ;  it  is  not  coloured  by  my  feelings,  nor 
obscured  by  my  metaphysics.  I  don't  think  much  of 
it.  It  gave  me  less  trouble  than  anything  I  have  written 
of  the  same  length."  Prometheus,  on  the  other  band,  he 
tells  Oilier,  "  is  my  favourite  poem  ;  I  charge  you,  there- 
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fore,  specially  to  pet  him  and  feed  him  with  tino  ink  and 
good  paper  " — which  was  duly  done.  Again : — "  For 
Promethean,  I  expect  and  desire  no  groat  sale ;  Proinetlieua 
was  never  intended  for  more  than  five  or  six  persons ;  it 
is  in  my  judgment  of  a  higher  character  than  anything  I 
have  yet  attempted,  and  is  perhapa  less  an  imitation  of 
anything  that  has  gone  before  it ;  it  is  original,  and  cor't 
me  severe  mental  labour."  Shelley  was  right  in  judging 
that  Th^  Cenfi  would  bo  comparatively  popular ;  this  waa 
proved  by  the  fact  that  it  wont  through  two  editions  in  his 
lifetime.  The  value  he  set  upon  Prometheiu  as  the  higher 
work,  wm  hardly  be  disputed.  TJniqae  in  the  history  of 
literature,  and  displaying  the  specific  qualities  of  its  author 
at  their  height,  the  world  could  less  easily  afford  to  lose 
this  drama  than  The  Oenei,  even  though  that  be  the 
greatest  tragedy  composed  in  English  since  the  death  of 
Shakespere.  For  reasons  which  will  be  appreciated  by 
lovers  of  dramatic  poetry,  I  refrain  from  detaching  portions 
of  these  two  plays.  Those  who  desire  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  their  author's  genius,  must  devote  long 
and  patient  study  to  the  originals  in  their  entirety. 

Prometheus  Unbound,  like  the  majority  of  Shelley's 
works,  fell  still-bom  from  the  press.  It  furnished 
punsters  with  a  joke,  however,  which  went  the  round  of 
several  papers ;  this  poem,  they  cried,  is  well  named,  for 
who  would  bind  iti  Of  criticism  that  deserves  the  name, 
Shelley  got  absolutely  nothing  in  his  lifetime.  The 
stupid  but  venomous  reviews  which  gave  him  occasional 
pain,  but  which  he  mostly  laughed  at,  need  not  now  be 
mentioned.  It  is  not  much  to  any  purpose  to  abuse  the 
authors  of  mere  rubbish.  The  real  lesson  to  bo  learned 
from  such  of  them  as  may  possibly  have  been  sincere,  as 
well  as  from  the  failure  of  his  contemporaries  to  appreciate 
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Lis  genius — tho  enecrs  of  Woore,  the  rtupidity  ol 
Campbell,  tLe  ignorance  of  "Wordsworth,  the  priggish- 
nees  of  Southey,  or  the  condescending  tone  of  Keats 
— is  that  notliing  is  more  difficult  than  for  lesser  men 
or  equals  to  pay  just  homage  to  the  greatest  in  theii 
lifetime.  Those  who  may  be  interested  in  studying 
Shelley's  attitude  toward  his  critics,  should  read  a  letter 
addressed  to  Oilier  from  Florence,  October  15,  1819,  soon 
after  he  had  seen  the  vile  attack  upon  him  in  tho  Quarterly, 
comparing  this  with  the  fragments  of  an  expoatiilatory  letter 
to  the  Editor,  and  the  preface  to  Adoiuiis}  It  is  clear 
that,  though  he  bore  scurrilous  abuse  with  patience,  ho 
was  prepared  if  needful  to  give  blow  for  blow.  On  the 
11th  of  June,  1821,  ho  wrote  to  Oilier: — "As  yet  I  have 
laughed  ;  but  woe  to  those  scoundrels  if  they  should  once 
make  me  lose  my  temper !"  The  stanzas  on  the  Quarterli/ 
in  Adonais,  and  the  invective  against  Lord  Eldon,  show 
what  Shelley  could  have  done  if  he  had  chosen  to  castigate 
the  curs.  Meanwhile  the  critics  achieved  what  they 
intended.  Shelley,  as  Tri'lawny  emphatically  tella  us,  was 
universally  shunned,  coldly  treated  by  BjTon's  friends  at 
I^isa,  and  regarded  as  a  monster  by  such  of  the  English  in 
Italy  as  had  not  made  his  personal  acquaintance.  On  one 
occasion  he  is  even  said  to  have  been  knocked  down  in  a 
post-office  by  some  big  bully,  who  escaped  before  he  could 
obtain  his  name  and  address ;  hut  this  is  one  of  the 
stories  rendered  doubtful  by  kck  of  precise  details. 

'  Shelley  Memorinls,  p.  121.  Garuett's  Relics  of  Shelle.r,  pp. 
49,  190.  Collr<'ii>d  Letters,  p.  1-V7,  in  Moxou'b  Kdition  of  Wnrkt 
in  one  tuI.  1840. 
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RESIDENCK   AT  PISA. 


'0»  the  26th  of  January,  1820,  the  Shelleys  bstablished 
themselves  at  Pisa.  From  thia  date  forward  to  the  7th  of 
July,  1822,  Shelley's  life  divides  itself  into  two  periods  of 
unequal  length  ;  the  tirat  sjienl  at  Pisii,  the  baths  of  San 
Gitiliano,  and  Leghorn ;  the  second  at  Lerici  on  the  Bay 
of  Spezia.  Without  entering  into  minute  particulars  of 
dates  or  recording  minor  changes  of  residence,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  treat  of  the  first  and  longer  period  in  general. 
The  house  he  inhabited  at  Pisa  was  on  the  south  side  o( 
the  Amo.  After  a  few  mouths  he  became  the  neighbour 
of  Lord  Byron,  who  engaged  the  Palazzo  Lanfranchi  in 
order  to  be  near  him  ;  and  here  many  English  and  Italian 
friends  gathered  round  them.  Among  these  must  he 
mentioned  in  the  first  place  Captain  Medwin,  whose  re- 
collections of  the  Pisan  residence  are  of  considerable 
value,  and  next  Captain  Trolawny,  who  has  left  a  record 
of  Shelley's  last  days  only  equalled  in  vividness  by 
Hogg's  account  of  the  Oxford  period,  and  marked  by 
signs  of  more  unmistakable  accuracy.  Not  less  im- 
portant members  of  this  private  circle  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edward  Elleker  Williams,  with  whom  Shelley  and  his 
wife  lived  ou  terms  of  the  closest  friendship.     Among 
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foreigners,  the  physician  Vaccli,  the  improvisatore  Sgricci, 
and  the  Greek  prince  Mavrocordato,  have  to  be  recorded. 
It  will  be  seen  from  this  enuuicration  that  Shelley  was 
no  longer  solit&ry ;  and  indeed  it  would  appear  that 
now,  upon  the  eve  of  his  accidental  death,  he  had  begun 
to  enjoy  an  immunity  from  many  of  his  previous  suffer- 
ings. Life  expanded  before  him  :  his  letters  show  that 
he  was  concentrating  his  powers  and  preparing  for  a  fresh 
flight ;  and  the  months,  though  ever  productive  of  i>oetic 
masterpieces,  promised  a  still  more  magnificent  birth  in 
the  future. 

In  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1820,  Shelley  pro- 
duced some  of  his  most  genial  poems :  the  Letter  to 
Maria  GMiome,  which  might  be  mentioned  as  a  pen- 
dent to  Julian  and  Maddalo  for  its  treatment  of  familiar 
things ;  the  Ode  to  a  Skijhtrk,  that  most  popular  of  all 
his  lyrics ;  the  Witch  of  Atlae,  unrivalled  as  an  Ariel- 
flight  of  fairy  fancy;  and  the  Ode  to  Naples,  which, 
together  with  the  Ode  to  Liberty,  added  a  new  lyric  form 
to  English  literature.  In  the  winter  he  wrote  the  Sensitive 
Plant,  prompted  thereto,  we  are  told,  by  the  flowers 
which  crowded  Mrs.  Shelley's  drawing-room,  and  ex- 
haled their  sweetness  to  tlie  temperate  Italian  sunlight. 
Whether  we  consider  tlie  number  of  these  poems  or  their 
diverse  character,  ranging  from  verse  separated  by  an  ex- 
quisitely subtle  line  from  simple  prose  to  the  most  im- 
passioned eloquence  and  the  most  ethereal  imagination, 
we  shall  bo  equally  astonished.  Every  chord  of  the 
poet's  lyre  is  touched,  &om  the  deep  bass  string  that 
echoes  the  diurnal  speech  of  such  a  man  a«  Shelley  was, 
to  the  fine  vibrations  of  a  treble  merging  its  rarity  of 
tone  in  accents  super-sensible  to  ordinary  ears.  One 
passage  from  the  Letter  to  Maria  Giehorru:  may  here  be 
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quoted,  not  for  its  poetry,  but  for  tho  light  it  costs  upon 
the  circle  of  hia  Engli^  friends. 


Ton  are  now 
In  London,  thiit  great  sea,  whose  ebb  and  flow 
At  onoe  i»  deaf  iind  loud,  aud  on  the  shore 
Vomits  its  wrecks,  and  atill  howls  on  for  more- 
Yet  in  its  depth  wbut  trousures  !     Ton  will  see 
Tlmt  which  was  Godwin, — RToaler  none  than  he 
Thi>ugh  Cillen — and  fallen  on  eril  times— to  stand 
Among  the  spirits  of  our  age  and  land, 
Before  the  dread  tribunal  of  Z\>  eomi 
The  foremost,  while  Rebake  oowers  pale  and  dumb. 
Tou  will  see  Coleridge — he  who  sits  obscure 
In  the  exceeding  Instre  aud  the  pore 
Intense  irradiation  of  a  mibd. 
Which,  with  its  own  internal  lightning  blind. 
Flogs  wearily  throngh  darkness  and  despair— 
A  oloud-enoirc'led  meteor  nf  the  air, 
A  hooded  eagle  among  blinking  owls. 
Yon  will  see  Hunt ;  one  of  those  happj  souls 
Which  are  the  Holt  of  the  earth,  and  witbont  whom 
This  world  would  smell  like  what  it  is— a  tomb  | 
Who  is,  wluit  othorM  aocm.    Ilis  room  no  doubt 
Is  Biill  adorned  by  many  a  cast  from  Shout, 
With  graceful  flowers  tastefnily  placed  about  | 
Aud  ooronols  of  bay  from  ribbons  hung. 
And  brighter  wreaths  in  neat  disorder  flung, 
Tho  gifts  of  the  most  leam'd  among  some  doieni 
Of  fomale  friends,  sistcrK-in-law,  and  coOBins. 
And  there  is  he  with  bis  eternal  puns, 
Wliioh  beat  the  dullest  brain  for  smiles,  like  duns 
Thundering  for  money  at  a  poet's  door  j 
Alas!  it  is  no  use  to  say,  "  Vm  poor!" — 
Or  oft  in  gmrer  moo<l,  when  he  will  look 
Tilings  wiser  than  were  ever  read  in  book. 
Except  in  Shnkespero's  wisest  tenderness. 
You  will  see  Uogg;  and-I  cannot  express 
His  virtues,  though  I  know  that  they  are  grea^ 
Because  be  locks,  •.ben  barricades  the  gate 
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V7ithin  which  the;  inhabit.     Of  hia  wit 

And  wisdom,  you'll  cry  out  when  you  are  bit. 

He  is  a  pearl  within  an  oystor-shell, 

One  of  the  richest  of  the  deep.     Aud  there 

Is  English  Peacock,  with  his  mountain  fair,— 

Tnm'd  into  a  Flamingo,  that  shy  bird 

That  gleams  in  the  Indian  air.     Have  you  not  heard 

When  a  man  marries,  dies,  or  tarns  Hindoo, 

His  best  friends  bear  no  more  of  him.     Bat  yon 

Will  soe  him,  and  will  tike  him  too,  I  hope. 

With  the  milk-white  Snowdonian  antelope 

Match'd  with  this  camelopurd.     His  fine  wit 

Makes  snch  a  wound,  the  knife  is  lost  in  it ; 

A  strain  too  learned  for  a  shallow  age, 

Too  wise  for  selfish  bigots ;  let  his  page 

Which  charms  the  chosen  spirits  of  the  time, 

Fold  itself  np  for  the  sercner  clime 

Of  years  to  come,  and  find  its  recompense 

In  that  just  expectation.     Wit  and  sense, 

Virtue  and  human  knowledge;  all  that  might 

Make  this  dull  world  a  business  of  delight, 

Are  all  combined  in  Horace  Smith.     And  these, 

With  some  exceptions,  which  I  need  not  tease 

Your  patience  by  descanting  on,  are  all 

You  and  I  know  in  Londun. 


Captain  Medwin,  who  came  late  in  the  ftutuitin  of" 
1820,  at  his  cousin's  invitation,  to  stay  with  the  Shelleys, 
has  recorded  many  interesting  details  of  their  Pisan  life, 
as  well  as  valuable  not&s  of  Shelley's  conversation.  "  It 
was  nearly  seven  years  since  we  had  parted,  but  I  should 
Lave  immediately  recognized  him  in  a  crowd.  His  figure 
was  emaciated,  and  somewhat  bent,  owing  to  near-sighted- 
ness, and  hia  being  forced  to  lean  over  his  books,  with 
his  eyes  almost  touching  them ;  his  hair,  stUl  profuse, 
and  curling  naturally,  was  partially  interspersed  with 
grey  ;  but  his  appearance  was  youthful.  There  was  also 
a  freshness  and  purity  in  hia  complexion  that  he  never 
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lost."  Not  long  after  hb  arrival,  Modwin  suffered  from  a 
severe  and  tedious  illDess.  "  Shelley  tended  me  like  a 
brother.  He  applied  my  leeches,  administered  my  medi- 
cines, and  during  six  weeks  that  I  was  confined  to  my 
room,  was  assiduous  and  unintermittiug  in  his  afTectionate 
care  of  me."  The  poet's  solitude  and  melancholy  at  this 
time  impressed  his  cousin  very  painfully.  Though  he 
was  producing  a  long  series  of  imperishable  poems,  he  did 
not  take  much  inlereft  in  his  work.  "  I  am  disgusted 
with  writing,"  he  once  saiil,  "and  were  it  not  for  an 
irresistible  impulse,  that  predominates  my  better  reason, 
ahould  discontinue  so  doing."  The  brutal  treatment  he 
had  lately  received  from  the  Quarterly  Revietc,  the 
calumnies  which  pursued  him,  and  the  coldness  of  all  but 
a  very  few  friends,  checked  liia  enthusiasm  for  composi- 
tion. Of  this  there  is  abundant  proof  in  his  corre- 
spondence. In  a  letter  to  Leigh  Hunt,  dated  Jan.  26, 
1822,  he  says:  "^fy  faculties  are  shaken  to  atoms  and 
torpid.  I  can  write  nothing  ;  and  if  Adonais  had  no 
success,  and  excited  no  interest,  what  incentive  can  I  have 
to  write  1 "  Again :  "  [write  little  now.  It  is  impossible  to 
compose  except  umler  the  strong  excitement  of  an  assuranre 
of  finding  sympathy  in  what  you  write."  Lord  Byron's 
company  proved  now,  aa  before,  a  check  rather  than  an 
incentive  to  production :  "  I  do  not  write ;  I  Live  lived 
too  long  near  Lord  Byron,  and  the  sun  has  extinguished 
the  glow-worm ;  for  I  cannot  hope,  with  St  John,  that 
the  light  came  into  the  world  and  the  world  knew  it  not." 
"  I  despair  of  riviilling  Loni  Byron,  as  well  I  may,  and 
there  is  no  other  with  whom  it  is  worth  contending." 
To  OUior,  in  1820,  he  wrote :  "  I  doubt  whether  I  shall 
write  more.  I  could  be  content  either  with  the  hell  or 
the  paradise  of  poetry  ;  but  the  torments  of  its  purgatory 
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Tex  me,  without  exciting  my  powers  sufficiently  to  put  an 
end  to  the  vexation."  It  ■was  not  that  his  spirit  was 
cowed  by  the  Reviews,  or  that  he  mistook  the  sort  of 
audience  he  had  to  address.  He  more  than  once  acknow- 
ledged that,  while  Byron  wrote  for  the  many,  his 
poems  were  intended  for  the  understanding  few.  Yet 
the  oT/vtroI,  as  he  called  them,  gave  him  but  scanty  en- 
couragement. The  cold  phrases  of  kindly  Horace  Smith 
show  that  he  had  not  comprehended  Prometheus  Unbound  ; 
and  Shelley  whimsically  complains  that  even  intelligent 
and  sympathetic  critics  confounded  the  ideal  passion  de- 
scribed in  Epipgychidion  with  the  love  affairs  of  "a 
servant-girl  and  her  sweetheart."  This  almost  incompre- 
hensible obtuseness  on  the  part  of  men  who  ought  to 
have  known  better,  combined  with  the  coarse  abuse  of 
vulgar  scribblers,  was  enough  to  make  a  man  bo  sincerely 
modest  as  Shelley  doubt  his  powers,  or  shrink  from  the 
severe  labour  of  developing  them,'  "  The  decision  of  the 
cause,"  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Gisborne,  "  wliether  or  no  /  am  a 
poet,  is  removed  from  the  present  time  to  the  hour  when 
our  posterity  shall  assemble ;  but  the  court  is  a  very 
ficvere  one,  and  I  fear  that  the  verdict  will  be,  guilty — 
death."  Deep  down  in  his  own  heart  ho  had,  however, 
less  doubt:  "This  I  know,"  he  said  to  Medwin,  "that 
whether  in  prosing  or  in  versing,  there  is  something  in 
my  writings  that  shall  live  for  ever."  And  again  he 
M'ritL's  to  Hunt :  "  I  am  full  of  thoughts  and  plans,  and 
should  do  something,  if  the  feeble  and  irritable  frame 
which  encloses  it  was  willing  to  obey  the  spirit.  I  fancy 
that  then  I  sliuuld  do  great  things."  It  seems  almost 
certain  that  the  incompleteness  of   many  longer  woika 

'  See  Medwin,  vol.  U.  p.  172,  for  Shelley's  comiuent  on   the 
diOiculty  uf  the  pool's  art. 
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dengned  in  the  Italian  period,  the  abandonment  of  the 
tragedy  onTosso's  story,  the  unfliiished  state  of  Charletl., 
and  the  failure  to  execute  the  cherished  plan  of  a  drama 
suggested  by  the  Book  of  Jol),  were  due  to  tlie  depressing 
effects  of  ill-health  and  external  discouragement.  Poetry 
with  Shelley  was  no  light  matter.  Ho  composed  under 
the  presBure  of  intense  excitement,  and  he  elaborated  his 
first  draughts  with  minute  care  and  severe  self-criticism. 

These  words  must  not  be  taken  as  implying  that  he 
followed  the  Vii^ion  precedent  of  polishing  and  reducing 
the  volume  of  his  verses  by  on  anxious  exercise  of  calm 
rellection,  or  that  he  observed  the  Horatian  maxim  of 
deferring  tlieir  publication  till  the  ninth  year.  The  con- 
trary was  notoriously  the  case  with  him.  Yet  it  is  none 
the  less  proved  by  the  state  of  his  manuscripts  that  his 
compositious,  even  as  we  now  possess  them,  were  no  mere 
improvisations.  The  passage  already  quoted  from  his 
De/enrj)  of  Poetry  shows  the  high  ideal  he  had  conceived 
of  the  poet's  duty  toward  his  art ;  and  it  may  be  con- 
fidently assorted  that  his  whole  literary  career  was  one 
lung  struggle  to  emerge  from  the  incoherence  of  his  earlier 
efforts,  into  the  clearness  of  expression  and  precision  of 
form  that  are  the  index  of  mastery  over  style.  At  the 
game  time  it  was  inconsistent  with  his  most  tirmly  rooted 
lesthetic  principles,  to  attempt  composition  except  under  an 
impulse  approaching  to  inspiration.  To  imperil  his  life  by 
the  fiery  taxing  of  all  his  faculties,  moral,  intellectual  and 
physical,  and  to  undergo  the  discipline  exacted  by  his  own 
fastidious  tasto,  with  no  other  object  in  view  than  the 
frigid  compliments  of  a  few  &ieuds,  was  more  than  even 
Siielley's  enthusiasm  could  endure.  He,  therefore,  at  this 
period  required  the  powerful  stimulus  of  some  highly 
exciting  cause  from  without  to  determine  his  activity. 
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Such  external  stimulus  came  to  Shelley  from  lliree 
quarters  early  in  the  year  1821.  Among  his  Italian 
acquaintances  at  Pisa,  was  a  clever  but  disreputable  Pro- 
fessor, of  whom  Biledwin  draws  a  very  piquant  portrait. 
This  man  one  day  related  the  sad  story  of  a  beautiful  and 
noble  lady,  the  Contessina  Emilia  Viviani,  who  had  been 
confined  by  her  father  in  a  dismal  convent  of  the  suburbs, 
to  await  her  marriage  Nvith  a  distasteful  husband.  Shelley, 
fired  as  ever  by  a  tale  of  tyranny,  was  eager  to  visit  the 
fair  captive.  The  Professor  accompanied  him  and  Medwin 
to  the  convent-parlour,  where  thoy  found  her  more  lovely 
than  even  the  most  glowing  descriptions  hnd  led  them  to 
expect.  Nor  was  she  only  beautiful.  ShoUcy  soon  dis- 
covered that  she  had  "  cultivated  her  mind  beyond  what 
I  have  ever  met  with  in  Italian  women  ;"  and  a  rhapsody 
composed  by  ber  upon  tlie  subject  of  Uraiiian  Love — II 
Vero  Amore — justifies  the  belief  that  she  possessed  an 
intellect  of  more  than  ordinary  elevation.  He  took  Mrs. 
Shelley  to  see  her,  and  both  did  all  they  could  to  make  her 
convent-prison  less  irksome,  by  frequent  visits,  by  letters, 
and  by  presents  of  flowers  and  books.  It  was  not  long  before 
Shelley's  sympalliy  for  this  unfortunate  lady  took  the 
form  of  love,  which,  however  spiritual  and  Platonic,  wae 
not  the  less  pas.sionate.  The  result  was  the  composition  of 
EpiptyehUlion,  tlie  most  unintelligible  of  all  his  poema 
to  those  who  have  not  assimilated  the  spirit  of  Plato's 
Si/mpmiim  and  Dante's  Vita  Huova.  In  it  he  apostro- 
phizes Emilia  Viviani  as  the  incarnation  of  ideal  beauty, 
the  universal  loveliness  made  visible  in  mortal  flesh : — 


Scmpb  or  ncaven  I  too  gentle  to  be  hmnan, 
Veiling  beneath  that  nuliant  form  of  woman 
All  that  is  insupportable  in  thee 
Of  light,  aud  love,  and  immortality  I 
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He  tells  her  that  he  loves  her,  and  describes  the  troubles 
and  deceptions  of  his  earlier  manhood,  under  aUcgoriea 
veiled  in  deliberate  obscurity.  The  Pandemic  and  the 
Uranion  Aphrodite  have  striven  for  his  soul ;  for  though 
in  youth  he  dedicated  himself  to  the  service  of  ideal 
beauty,  and  seemed  to  find  it  under  many  eartldy  shapes, 
yet  has  he  ever  been  deluded.  At  last  Emily  appears, 
and  in  her  he  recognizes  the  truth  of  the  vision  veiled 
from  him  so  many  years.  She  and  Mary  shall  henceforth, 
like  aun  and  moon,  rule  the  world  of  love  within  him. 
Then  he  calls  on  her  to  fly.  They  three  will  escape  and 
live  together,  far  away  from  men,  in  an  iSgean  island. 
The  description  of  this  visionary  isle,  and  of  the  life  to  be 
led  there  by  the  fugitives  from  a  dull  and  tindi seeming 
world,  is  the  most  beautiful  that  has  been  written  this 
century  in  the  rhymed  heroic  metre. 

It  ia  nn  isle  under  Ionian  skies, 

Beau  ti  fat  &8  a  wreck  of  P&radiaa  ; 

And,  Tor  the  hiu-boors  are  not  safe  and  good, 

This  land  would  bare  remained  a  solitude 

But  for  some  pastoral  people  natiTS  there, 

Who  fW>m  the  Elysian,  clear,  and  golden  nir 

Draw  the  last  spirit  of  the  age  of  gold, 

t>imple  and  spirited,  innocent  and  bold. 

The  blue  ^gean  girds  this  chosen  home. 

With  erer-changing  sound  and  light  and  foam 

Kissing  the  sifted  sands  and  caTems  boar ; 

And  all  the  winds  wandering  along  the  shore 

nodulato  with  the  undulating  tide. 

There  are  thick  woods  where  sylran  forms  abide  | 

And  many  a  fountain,  rimlet,  and  pond. 

As  dear  as  elemental  diamond. 

Or  serene  morning  air.    And  fiu-  beyond. 

The  mossy  tracks  made  by  the  goats  and  deer, 

(Which  the  rough  shepherd  treads  bat  onoo  a  year,) 

Pierce  into  glades,  cavema,  and  bowers,  and  balls 

Built  round  with  irj,  whioh  the  waterfalls 
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Hlmniiiing,  with  soand  that  never  fails 
Aooompany  the  noonday  uigbtingales ; 
And  all  the  place  u  peopled  with  aweot  ain. 
The  light  clear  element  which  the  iale  wears 
Is  heavy  with  the  Boent  of  lomon-flowera. 
Which  floats  like  mist  laden  with  unseen  ibowors, 
And  falU  upon  the  oyolida  like  foint  sleep ; 
And  {rum  the  moss  violets  and  Jonqoils  peep, 
And  dart  their  arrowy  odour  throagh  the  brain, 
Till  yoD  might  faint  with  that  deliciooa  pain. 
And  every  motion,  odour,  beam,  and  tone, 
With  that  deep  masiu  is  in  unison : 
Which  is  a  soul  within  a  soul — they  seem 
Like  echoes  of  an  autonntal  dream. 
It  is  uu  isle  'twizt  heaven,  air,  earth,  and  sea, 
Cradled,  and  bong  in  olear  tranquillity ; 
Bright  as  that  wandering  Eden,  Lncifor, 
Washed  by  the  soft  blue  oceans  of  young  air. 
It  is  u  favoured  ploco.     Famine  ur  Blight, 
Pestilence,  War,  and  Earthquake,  never  light 
Upon  its  mountain-peaks;  blind  vultures,  they 
Soil  onward  for  upon  their  fatal  way. 
Tbe  wiogM  storms,  chanting  their  thunder-psalm 
To  other  lands,  leave  azure  chasms  of  calm 
Over  this  isle,  or  weep  tbomselves  in  dew, 
From  which  its  fields  and  woods  ever  renew 
Their  green  and  golden  immortality. 
And  from  the  sea  there  rise,  and  from  the  sky 
There  fall,  clear  ezbolations,  soft  and  bright. 
Veil  af^cr  veil,  each  hiding  some  delight, 
Which  sun  or  moon  or  «ephyr  draws  aside,  • 
Till  the  isle's  beanty,  like  a  naked  bride 
Glowing  at  once  with  love  and  loveliness, 
Blushes  and  trembles  at  its  own  excess ; 
Tet,  like  a  buried  Inmp,  a  soul  no  less 
Bums  in  the  heart  of  this  delicious  isle. 
An  atom  of  the  Eternal,  whose  own  smile 
Unfolds  itself,  and  may  be  felt  not  seen 
O'er  the  grey  rocks,  bine  waves,  and  forests  gren 
Filling  their  bare  and  void  iutenlioos. 
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Shelley  did  not  publiBh  Kpipsi/ehidion  with  hia  own 
name,  lie  gave  it  to  the  world  as  the  composition  of  a  man 
who  had  "  died  at  Florence,  aa  he  waa  preparing  for  a  voy- 
age to  one  of  the  Sporadcs,"  and  he  requested  Oilier  not  to 
circulate  it,  except  among  a  few  intelligent  readers.  It 
may  almost  be  said  to  have  been  never  published,  in  such 
profound  silence  did  it  issue  from  the  press.  Very  shortly 
after  its  appearance  he  described  it  to  Leigh  Uunt  as  "  a 
portion  of  me  already  dead,"  and  added  this  signiiicant 
allusion  to  its  subject  matter: — "Some  of  us  have  in  a 
prior  existence  been  in  love  with  an  Antigone,  and  that 
makes  us  hnd  no  full  content  in  any  mortal  tie."  In  the 
letter  of  June  18,  1822,  again  he  says  : — "  The  Epipiry- 
chidkm  I  cannot  look  at ;  the  person  whom  it  celebrates 
was  8  cloud  instead  of  a  Juno  ;  and  poor  Ixion  starts  from 
the  Centaur  that  was  the  offspring  of  hia  own  em- 
brace. If  you  are  curious,  however,  to  hear  what  I  am 
and  have  been,  it  will  tell  you  something  thereof.  It  is 
an  idealiced  history  of  my  life  and  fuvlings.  I  think  one 
is  always  in  love  with  something  or  other ;  the  error,  and 
I  confess  it  is  not  easy  for  spirits  cased  in  flesh  and  blood 
to  avoid  it,  consists  in  seeking  in  a  mortal  image  the  like- 
ness of  what  is,  perhaps,  eternal."  Tliis  paragraph  contains 
the  essence  of  a  just  criticism.  Brilliant  as  the  poem  is, 
we  cannot  read  it  with  unwavering  belief  either  in  the 
author's  sincerity  at  the  time  he  wrote  it,  or  in  the  per- 
manence of  the  emotion  it  describes.  The  exordium  has 
a  fatal  note  of  rhetorical  exaggeration,  not  because  the 
kind  of  passion  is  impa^ible,  but  becanse  Shelley  does 
not  convince  us  iliut  in  this  instance  he  had  really  been 
its  subject.  His  own  critique,  following  so  cIom  npon 
the  puV)lication  ot  EjiipsycMdion,  confirms  the  impression 
made  by  it,  and  juAtifiee  the  conclusion  that  he  hod  utilized 
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hh  feeling  for  Emilia  to  express  a  favourite  doctrine  in 
impassioned  verse. 

To  students  of  ShuUey's  inner  life  Epiptyehidion  will 
always  have  high  value,  independently  of  its  beauty  of 
style,  as  containing  his  doctrine  of  love.  It  ia  the  full 
expression  of  the  esoteric  principle  presented  to  us  in 
Alwitor,  the  Hymn  to  Intellectual  Beauty,  and  Prince 
Athanase.  But  the  words  just  quoted,  which  may  be 
compared  with  Mrs.  Shelley's  note  to  Prince  Athanase,  au- 
thorize our  pointing  out  what  he  himself  recognized  as  the 
defect  of  his  theory.  Instead  of  remaining  true  to  the  con- 
ception of  Beauty  expressed  in  the  Uipnn,  Shelley  "  sought 
through  the  world  the  One  whom  he  may  love."  Thus, 
while  his  doctrine  in  Epipa-ychidion  seems  Platonic,  it  will 
not  square  with  the  Symposium.  Plato  treats  the  love  of  a 
beautiful  person  as  a  mere  initiation  into  divine  mysteries, 
the  first  step  in  the  ladder  that  ascends  to  heaven.  When  a 
man  has  fonuod  a  just  conception  of  the  universal  beauty, 
he  looks  back  with  a  smile  upon  those  who  find  their  soul's 
sphere  in  the  love  of  some  mere  mortal  object.  Tested  by 
this  standard,  ShoDey's  identification  of  Intellectual  Beauty 
with  80  many  daughters  of  earth.aiid  hia  worshipping  love  o( 
Emilia,  is  a  spurious  Platouism.  Plato  would  have  said  that 
to  seek  the  Idea  of  Beauty  in  Emilia  Viviani  was  a  retrogres- 
sive step.  All  that  she  could  do,  would  bo  to  quicken  the 
soul's  sense  of  beauty,  to  stir  it  from  its  lethargy,  and  to 
moke  it  divine  the  eternal  reality  ol  beauty  in  the  super- 
sensual  world  of  thought.  This  Shelley  had  already  acknow- 
ledged in  the  Hymn;  and  this  he  emphasizes  in  these 
words : — "  The  error  consists  in  seeking  in  a  mortal  image 
the  likeness  of  what  is,  perhaps,  eternal" 

The  fragments  and  cancelled  passages  puhb'shed  in 
Formon's  edition  do  not  throw  much  light  upon  Epipny- 
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ehidion.  The  longest,  entitled  To  Inn  Geiiiut  by  its  first 
editor,  Mr.  Garnett,  reads  like  the  induction  to  a  poem 
conceived  and  written  in  a  diObrent  key,  and  at  a  lower 
level  of  iaspiration.  It  has,  however,  this  extraordinary 
interest  that  it  deals  with  a  love  which  is  both  love  and 
friendship,  above  sex,  spiritual,  unintelligible  to  the 
world  at  largo.  Thus  the  fragment  enables  the  student 
better  to  realize  the  kind  of  worship  so  passionately  ex- 
pressed in  Epipsyehiilum. 

The  news  of  Keats's  death  at  Rome  on  the  27th  of 
December,  1 820,  and  the  erroneous  belief  that  it  had  been 
accelerated,  if  not  caused,  by  a  contemptible  review  of 
Endyrnion  in  the  Quarterly,  stirred  Shelley  to  the  com- 
position of  Adonais.  He  had  it  printed  at  Pisa,  and  sent 
copies  to  Oilier  for  circulation  in  London.  This  poem 
was  a  favourite  with  its  author,  who  hoj)ed  not  only  that 
it  might  find  acceptance  with  the  public,  but  also  that  it 
would  confer  lustre  upon  the  memory  of  a  poet  whom  he 
sincerely  admired.  No  criticisms  upon  Shelley's  works 
are  half  so  good  as  his  own.  It  is,  therefore,  interesting  to 
collect  the  passages  in  which  he  speaks  of  an  elegy  oiUy 
equallcsd  in  our  langimge  by  Lycidtu,  and  in  the  point  of  pas- 
sionate eloquence  even  superior  to  l^Iilton's  youthful  lament 
for  his  friend.  "  The  Adonais,  in  spite  of  its  mysticism,"  he 
writes  to  OUier,  "  is  the  least  imperfect  of  my  compositions." 
"  I  confess  I  should  be  surprised  if  that  poem  were  born  to 
an  immortality  of  oblivion."  "  It  is  a  higlily  wrought /u'ece 
of  art,  ami  perhaps  better,  in  point  of  composition,  than 
anything  I  have  written."  "  It  is  absurd  in  any  review  to 
criticize  Adonais,  and  stiU  more  to  pretend  that  the  verses 
are  bad."  "  I  know  what  to  think  of  Adonais,  but  what 
to  think  of  those  who  confound  it  with  the  many  bad 
poems  of  the  day,  I  know  not."     Again,  alluding  to  the 
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atanzoa  hurled  against  the  mfamoos  Quarterly  reviewer, 
he  aaya  : — "  I  have  dipped  my  pen  in  consuming  fire  for 
Lis  destroyers ;  otherwise  the  stylo  ia  calm  and  solemn." 

With  tbese  estimates  the  reader  of  to-day  wU] 
cordially  agree.  Although  Adonais  ia  not  so  utterly 
beyond  the  scope  of  other  poets  as  Prometheiu  or 
Epipgychidion,  it  presents  Shelley's  qualities  in  a  form  of 
even  and  sustained  beauty,  brought  within  the  sphere  of 
the  dullest  apprehensions.  SheUey,  we  may  notice, 
dwells  upon  the  art  of  the  poem ;  and  this,  perhaps,  is 
wliat  at  first  sight  wUl  strike  the  student  most.  lie  chose 
as  a  foundation  for  his  work  those  lameuts  of  Bion  for 
Adonis,  and  of  Moschus  for  Bion,  which  are  the  most 
pathetic  products  of  Greek  idyllic  poetry ;  and  the  trans- 
mutation of  their  material  into  the  substance  of  highly  spi- 
ritualized modern  thought,  reveals  the  potency  of  a  Pros- 
pero's  wand.  It  is  a  metamorphosis  whereby  the  art  of  ex- 
cellent but  positive  poets  has  been  translated  into  the  sphere 
of  metaphysical  imagination.  Urania  takes  the  place  of 
Aphrodite;  the  thoughts  a^id  fancies  and  desires  of  the 
dead  singer  are  substituted  for  Bion's  cupids ;  and  instead 
of  mountain  shepherds,  the  living  bards  of  England  are 
summoned  to  lament  around  the  poet's  bier.  Yet  it  is  only 
when  Shelley  frees  himself  from  the  influence  of  his  models, 
that  he  soars  aloft  on  mighty  wing.  This  point  too,  is  the 
point  of  transition  from  death,  sorrow,  and  the  past  to 
immortality,  joy,  and  the  rapture  of  the  things  that  cannot 
pass  away.  The  fir«t  and  second  portions  of  the  poem  are,  at 
the  same  time,  thoroughly  concordant,  and  the  passage  from 
theone  to  the  otheris  natural.  Two  qnotations&om  Atlojiaii 
will  suffice  to  show  the  power  and  sweetness  of  its  vene. 

The  first  is  a  description  of  Shelley  himself  following 
Byron  and  Moore — the  "  Pilgrim  of  Eternity,"  and  leme'i 
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"  sweetest  lyrist  of  hor  saddest  wronj; " — to  the  couch  where 
Keats  lies  dead.  There  is  both  pathos  and  unconscious 
irony  in  his  making  these  two  poets  the  chief  mournyrs, 
when  we  remember  what  Byron  wrote  about  Ki-ata  in 
Don  Juan,  and  what  Moore  af'torwards  rccortled  of  Shelley ; 
and  when  we  think,  moreover,  how  far  both  Keats  and 
Shelley  have  outsoared  Moore,  and  disputed  with  Byron 
his  supreme  place  in  the  heaven  of  poetry. 

Midst  othera  or  less  note,  cnmo  one  fmil  Form, 
A  phantom  among  mon,  compaoionlBsa 
As  the  Inst  cloud  ofnn  Fxpiriu);  atorm, 
\Vlio9e  thunder  ii  its  knell,      lie,  iia  I  gnesa, 
Had  giuccd  on  Nntnro's  nnkod  lovolineaa, 
Acticuii-Iike,  niid  now  ho  lied  astray 
With  foeblo  steps  o'er  iho  world's  wililemesa, 
And  his  own  thoughts,  along  thnt  rup^^'eil  way, 
Pursued  like  mging  hounds  tbcir  father  and  their  i'roy. 

A  pord-liko  Spirit  heautiful  and  swift  — 
A  Lore  in  desolation  masked — a  Power 
Girt  round  with  weakness  ;  it  can  scarce  uplift 
The  weight  of  the  superincumbent  hour  -, 
It  is  a  dying  lamp,  a  falling  shower, 
A  breaking  billow;— even  whilst  we  speak 
la  it  nut  broken  ?     On  the  withering  flower 
The  killing  sun  smiles  brightly :  on  a  cheek 
Tlie  life  can  bum  in  blood,  even  while  the  heart  may  hn-ak. 

His  hea<l  wiis  bound  with  pansiea  over-blown, 
And  faded  violets,  white  and  pic<l  and  blue  \ 
And  a  light  spear  topped  with  a  cypress  cono. 
Round  whose  rude  shaft  dark  ivy-tresses  grew 
Tet  dripping  with  the  forest's  noon-day  dew, 
Vibrated,  us  the  orer-beating  heart 
Shook  the  weak  hand  that  grasped  it.     Of  that  crew 
Hs  came  the  last,  neglected  and  apart ; 
A  herd-abandoned  deer,  struck  by  the  hunter's  dart. 

The  second  passage  is  the  peroration  of  the  poem.     No- 
where has  Shelley  expressed  his  pliilosophy  of  man's  re- 
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lalion  to  the  aniverao  with  more  snblunity  and  with  a 
more  imperial  command  of  language  than  in  ibeso  etanzas. 
If  it  were  possible  to  identify  that  philosophy  with  any 
recognized  ayatcm  of  thought,  it  might  be  called  pantheism. 
But  it  is  dilhcult  to  aflix  a  name,  stereotyped  by  the  usage 
of  the  schools,  to  the  aerial  spiritualism  of  its  ardent  and  ' 
iropassione^l  poet's  creed. 

The  movement  of  the  long  melodious  sorrow-song  has 
just  been  interrupted  by  three  stanzas,  in  which  Shelley 
lashes  the  reviewer  of  Keats.  He  now  bursts  forth  afresh 
into  the  music  of  consolation : — 

Teaoe,  peace !  he  is  not  dead,  he  doth  not  aloep  I 
He  bath  owaknned  from  the  dream  of  life. 
'Tia  wo  wlio,  lost  in  stormy  viaionii,  keep 
With  phantoms  on  unprofitable  strife. 
And  in  mod  trance  strike  with  oar  spirit't  knifo 
InTnlnorablo  nothings.      We  decay 
Like  corpses  in  a  ohomol ;  fear  and  grief 
Conrulse  ns  and  consume  ns  day  by  day, 
And  cold  hopes  swarm  like  worms  within  our  liring  olay. 

He  has  ontBoaied  the  shadow  of  oar  night ; 
Envy  and  calumny,  and  hate  and  pain, 
And  that  anrcst  whioh  men  miscall  deh'ght, 
Can  tonch  Lini  not  and  torture  not  again ; 
From  the  CtmUa^on  of  the  world's  slow  stain 
He  ia  aeonro,  and  now  can  nerer  mourn 
A  heart  grown  cold,  a  head  grown  grey  in  vain  i 
Nor,  when  the  ipirit'a  self  has  oeaaed  to  bum. 
With  sparklesB  oahes  load  an  nnlamented  urn. 

He  lives,  he  wakes — 'tis  Death  is  dead,  not  he  | 
Mourn  not  for  Adonais. — Thou  young  Dawn, 
Turn  all  thy  dew  to  splendour,  for  Erom  thee 
The  spirit  thou  lamentest  is  not  gono ; 
Ye  caverns  and  ye  forests,  cease  to  moon  I 
Cease,  ye  faiut  Sowers  and  fountains,  and  thon  Air 
Which  like  a  mourning  Teil  thy  scarf  hadit  thnnrn 
O'or  the  abandoned  Earth,  now  leave  it  bare 
Bveu  to  the  joyous  stars  wLich  smile  on  its  despair! 
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He  U  made  one  with  Nature :  there  ia  beard 
Hia  Toioo  in  all  her  mnsio,  from  the  moan 
or  thoader,  to  the  song  of  night's  sweet  bird  g 
He  is  a  presonce  to  be  felt  and  knon-u 
In  darknoBS  and  in  light,  from  herb  and  stone, 
Spreading  itself  where'er  that  I'owor  may  move 
^Vhioh  has  withdru>Tii  his  being  to  its  own  ; 
Which  wields  the  world  with  never  wearied  loye. 
Sustains  it  from  beneath,  and  kindles  it  above. 

lie  is  a  portion  of  the  loTolinoss 
Which  once  he  made  more  lovely :  he  doth  bear 
His  part,  while  the  One  Spirit's  plastic  stress 
Sweeps  through  the  dull  dense  world,  compelling  there 
AJI  new  saccessions  to  the  forma  the;  wear ; 
Torturing  th'  unwilling  dross  that  checks  its  flight 
To  its  own  likeness,  as  each  moss  may  bear ; 
And  bursting  in  its  beauty  and  its  might 
From  trees  and  beasts  and  men  into  the  Qearen'a  light. 

£ut  the  absorption  of  the  human  soul  into  primev:il 
nature-forces,  the  blending  of  the  principle  of  thought 
with  the  universal  Bpirit  of  beauty,  is  not  enough  to 
satisfy  man's  yearning  after  immortality.  Therefore  in  the 
next  three  stanzas  the  indestnictibility  of  the  personal 
self  ia  presented  to  us,  as  the  soul  of  Adonais  passes  into 
the  company  of  the  illustrious  dead  who,  like  him,  were 
untimely  slain : — 


The  splendonra  of  the  Armament  of  time 
May  bo  eclipsed,  but  are  extioguished  not : 
Like  stars  to  their  Bpi>ointod  height  they  climb, 
And  death  is  a  low  mist  which  cannot  blot 
The  brightness  it  may  veil.    When  lofty  thought 
Lifts  a  yonng  heart  above  its  mortal  lair, 
And  love  and  life  contend  in  it,  for  what 
Shall  be  its  earthly  doom,  the  dead  live  there. 
And  more  like  winds  of  light  on  dark  and  stormy  air. 
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The  inlieritors  of  unfulfillod  renown 
Boae  from  thi-ir  thrunes,  built  beyond  mortal  thongbt, 
Far  in  tbe  Doapparuat.     Cbntterton 
Bone  palp,  hia  saloiun  fiKOny  hnd  not 
Yet  faded  Trum  hiui ;  Sidney,  as  be  fought 
And  an  be  fell  and  as  be  lived  and  loved, 
Subliiiiely  mild,  a  Spirit  without  spot, 
Arose ;  and  Lurnii,  by  bis  death  approved  :— 
Oblivion  as  they  rose,  shrank  like  a  thinj;  reproved. 

And  many  more,  whose  names  on  Earth  are  dark, 
But  whose  transmit  tod  eOlncnce  cannot  die 
So  long  as  lire  outlives  tl>e  parent  spark. 
Rose,  robed  in  dazzling  immortality. 
"  Thou  art  become  fta  one  of  ur,"  they  cry  ; 
"  It  was  for  thoe  yun  kin^less  sphere  bus  long 
Swung  blind  in  unaeceudcd  ninjesty, 
Silent  alone  amid  on  Heaven  of  song. 
Assume  thy  wingM  throne,  thou  Vesper  of  our  throng  !" 

From  the  more  univcreal  and  i>hilosophical  nspects  of 
his  theme,  the  poet  once  more  turns  to  the  special  subject 
that  had  atirred  him.  Adouais  lies  dead  ;  and  those  who 
mourn  him,  must  seek  his  grave.  He  has  escaped :  to 
follow  him  in  to  die  ;  and  where  should  we  learn  to  dote 
on  death  unterrified,  if  not  in  Eome  I  In  this  way  the 
description  of  Kcats's  resting-place  beneath  the  pyramid 
ol  Cestius,  wliich  was  also  destined  to  be  Shelley's  own, 
is  introduced : — 
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Who  niooms  for  Adonais  ?  oh  come  forth, 
Fond  wretch!  and  show  thyself  and  him  aright. 
Clasp  n  itb  thy  panting  soul  the  pendnlons  Earth  ; 
As  from  a  centre,  dart  thy  spirit's  light 
Beyond  all  worlds,  until  its  spacious  might 
Satiate  the  void  circumference:  then  shrink 
Even  to  a  [foint  within  our  day  and  night; 
And  koep  thy  heart  light,  let  it  make  thee  sink 
When  hope  luis  kindled  hope,  and  lured  thoe  to  the  brink. 
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Or  go  to  Rome,  wbioh  is  the  sepulobre, 
Oh,  not  of  Uim,  but  of  our  joy:  'tia  nought 
That  Aii^a,  empires,  and  relig-iona  there 
Lie  buried  in  the  rarage  they  hare  wronght ; 
For  BQch  as  he  can  lend, — they  borrow  not 
Glory  from  those  who  made  the  world  their  preyj 
And  he  is  gathered  to  the  kings  of  thoaght 
Who  waged  contention  with  their  time's  decay, 
And  of  the  past  are  all  that  cannot  pass  away. 

Go  ihoa  to  Rome, — at  once  the  Paradise, 
The  gmve,  the  city,  and  the  wilderness  ; 
And  whore  its  wreoka  like  shattered  mountains  rise, 
And  Sowering  weeds  and  fragrant  copses  dress 
The  bonea  nf  Oeaulation's  nakedness, 
Pass,  till  the  Spirit  of  the  spi^t  shall  lead 
Thy  footsteps  to  A  slope  of  green  aooea.i. 
Where,  like  an  infant's  amile,  over  the  dead 
A  light  of  laughing  flowers  along  the  grass  is  spread ; 

And  grey  walla  moulder  roond,  on  wbioh  dull  Time 
Feeds,  like  alow  fire  upon  a  hoary  brand  t 
And  one  keen  pyramid  with  wedge  sufilime. 
Pavilioning  the  dust  of  him  who  planned 
This  refuge  for  his  memory,  doth  stand 
Like  flame  transformed  to  marble ;  and  beneath, 
A  field  is  spread,  on  which  a  newer  band 
Have  pitched  in  Hearen's  sm^ile  their  oamp  of  death, 
Welcoming  him  we  lose  with  scarce  extinguiabed  breath. 

Here  pause :  theae  graves  are  all  too  young  as  yet 
To  have  outgrown  the  aorrow  which  consigned 
Its  charge  to  uach  ;  and  if  the  seal  ia  set, 
Here,  on  one  Tuuntain  of  a  mourning  mind, 
Break  it  not  thou !  too  surely  shalt  thou  find 
Thine  own  well  full,  if  thou  retumoat  homo. 
Of  tears  and  gall.     From  the  world's  bitter  wind 
Seek  shelter  in  the  shadow  of  the  tomb. 
What  Adonais  is,  why  fear  we  to  become  P 


Yet   again  the  thought  of  Death  as  the  deliverer,  the 
levealer,  and  the  mystagogue,  through  whom  the  soid  of 
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man  is  reunited  to  the  spirit  of  the  universe,  retumn  ; 
and  on  this  solemn  note  the  poem  closes.  The  symphony 
of  exultation  which  had  greeted  the  passage  of  Adonais 
into  the  eternal  world,  is  here  suhdued  to  a  graver  key, 
as  befits  the  mood  of  one  whom  mystery  and  mourning 
still  oppress  on  earth.  Yet  even  in  the  somewhat  less 
than  jubilant  conclusion  we  feel  that  highest  of  all 
Shelley's  qualities — the  liberation  of  incalculable  energies, 
the  emancipation  and  expansion  of  a  force  within  the  soul, 
victorious  over  circumstance,  exhilarated  and  elevated  by 
contact  with  such  hopes  as  make  a  feebler  spirit  tremble: 


The  One  remaina,  the  many  ohange  and  pass; 
Heaven's  light  Tor  ever  ehine«,  Eartb'a  shadows  flji 
Life,  like  a  dome  of  mooj-oolourod  gloss, 
Stains  the  white  radiance  of  Etemit;, 
Until  Death  tramplos  it  to  (tegmenta. — Die, 
If  tbou  nouldat  be  with  that  whiob  thoa  dost  seek  I 
Follow  where  all  is  fled  ! — Rome's  azure  aky. 
Flowers,  ruins,  statues,  music,  words,  are  weak 
The  glot7  they  transfuse  with  fitting  truth  to  speak. 

Why  linger,  why  turn  back,  why  shrink,  my  Heart  t 
Thy  hopes  are  gone  before :  from  all  things  here 
They  have  departed  j  thou  sbooldst  now  depart! 
A  light  is  past  from  the  revolving  year. 
And  man  and  woman  ;  and  what  still  is  dear 
Attracts  to  crush,  repels  tu  make  thee  wither. 
The  soft  sky  smilee,  the  low  wind  whispers  neart 
'Tis  Adonais  calls  !  oh,  hasten  thither! 
No  more  let  Life  divide  what  Death  can  join  together. 


That  light  whose  smile  kindles  the  Universe, 
That  beauty  in  which  all  things  work  and  move, 
That  benediction  which  the  eclipsing  curse 
Of  birth  cat!  quench  not,  that  sustaining  Love 
Which  through  the  web  of  being  blindly  wove 
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By  man  and  beast  and  earth  and  air  and  sea, 
BaruB  bright  or  dim,  as  each  are  mirrom  of 
The  fire  for  which  all  thirst,  now  beams  omiio, 
Oonsuming  tha  last  olonda  of  cold  mortality. 

The  breath  whose  might  I  hare  invoked  in  song 
Descends  on  me ;  my  spirit's  bark  is  drivoD 
Far  from  the  shore,  far  from  the  trembling  throng 
Whose  soils  wore  never  to  the  tempest  giron. 
The  massy  earth  and  sphered  skies  are  riven  I 
I  am  borne  darkly,  fearfully  afar ; 
Whilst  burning  through  the  inmost  veD  of  Heuron, 
The  soul  of  Adonais,  like  a  star. 
Beacons  from  the  abode  where  the  Eternal  ate. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  whatever  Shelley  may  from  time  to 
time  have  said  about  the  immortality  of  the  eoul,  he  was 
no  materialist,  and  no  believer  in  the  extinction  of  the 
spiritual  element  by  death.  Yet  he  was  too  wise  to 
dogmatize  upon  a  problem  which  by  ite  very  nature  admits 
of  no  solution  in  this  world.  "  1  hope,"  he  said,  "  but  my 
hopes  are  not  Jinmixed  with  fear  for  what  will  befall  this 
intjstimable  spirit  when  we  ap|>ear  to  die."  On  another 
occasion  he  told  Trelawny  :  "  I  am  content  to  see  no 
farther  into  futurity  than  Plato  and  Bacon.  My  mind  is 
tranquil ;  I  have  no  fears  and  some  hopes.  In  our  present 
gross  material  state  our  faculties  are  clouded  ;  when  Death 
removes  our  clay  coverings,  the  mystery  will  be  solved." 
How  constantly  the  thought  of  death  as  the  reveoler  was 
present  to  his  mind,  may  be  gathered  from  an  incident 
related  by  Trelawny.  They  were  bathing  in  the  Amo, 
when  Shelley,  who  could  not  swim,  plunged  into  deep 
water,  and  "  lay  stretched  out  at  the  bottom  like  a  conger 
eol,  not  making  the  least  effort  or  struggle  to  save  him- 
self," Trelawny  fished  him  out,  and  when  he  had  taken 
breath,  he  said  :  "  I  always  find  the  bottom  of  the  well, 
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and  they  Bay  Truth  lies  there.  In  nnother  minute  1 
should  Lave  found  it,  and  you  would  have  found  an 
empty  shell.  Death  is  the  veil  which  those  who  live  call 
life  ;  tliey  sleep,  and  it  is  lifted."  Yet  being  pressed  by 
his  friend,  he  refused  to  acknowledge  a  formal  and  precise 
belief  in  the  imperishability  of  the  human  soul.  "  We 
know  nothing  ;  we  have  no  evidence  ;  we  cannot  express 
our  inmost  thoughts.  They  are  incomprehensible  even  to 
ourselves."  The  clear  insight  into  the  comUtiona  of  the 
question  conveyed  by  the  last  sentence  is  very  characteristic 
of  Shelley.  It  makes  us  regret  the  non-completion  of  his 
essay  on  a  Future  Life,  which  would  certainly  Lave 
stated  the  problem  witli  rare  lucidity  and  candour,  and 
would  have  illuminated  tlic  abyss  of  doubt  with  a  sense 
of  spirituid  realities  not  often  found  in  combination  with 
wise  suspension  of  judgment.  What  he  clung  to  amid  all 
perplexities,  was  the  absolute  and  iudeslmctiblo  existence 
of  the  universal  as  perceived  by  us  in  love,  beauty,  and 
delight  Though  the  destiny  of  the  personal  self  be 
obscure,  theso  tilings  cannot  fail.  The  conclusion  of  the 
Sensitive  Plant  might  be  cited  as  conveying  the  quintes- 
■enoe  of  his  liope  upon  this  most  intangible  of  riddles. 

Whether  the  Sonaitive  Plnnt,  or  that 
Wliicli  within  t(  a  boughs  like  n  spirit  snt, 
Ere  ite  outwant  form  luu3  known  decu;, 
Now  felt  this  change,  I  oannot  lay. 

I  dare  not  giiesa  ;  hut  in  this  life 
OTen'or,  ignoi'O.uco,  aud  strife, 
Wliero  Dulbing  ia,  but  all  thiugs  seom, 
Aud  wo  tho  BhuduWB  »f  the  dniam: 

It  is  a  modest  creed,  and  yet 
Tleasanl,  if  uno  conaidera  it, 
To  own  thnt  doatli  itBelf  niiial  be, 
Like  all  tho  reat,  n  inockur^'. 
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Tliat  gardoQ  Bwoot,  that  lady  fair, 
And  all  sweut  shapes  and  odours  there, 
In  truth  have  noror  poued  away  : 
'Tia  we,  'tia  oiirs,  are  changed  ;  not  thoy. 

For  tove,  and  beauty,  and  delight. 
There  ia  no  death  nor  cliange ;  their  might 
ExoeedE  our  organs,  which  endore 
No  light,  being  themaclves  obscure. 

But  it  is  now  time  to  return  &om  this  digression  to  the 
poem  which  suggostod  it,  and  which,  moru  thaii  any  other, 
serves  to  illustrate  its  author's  mood  of  feeling  about  the 
life  beyond  llie  grave.  The  last  linos  of  Adoiiais  might 
be  read  as  a  prophecy  of  his  own  death  by  drowning.  The 
frequent  recurrence  of  this  thought  in  his  poetry  is,  to  say 
the  least,  singular.      Iti  Alantor  we  read : — 

A  restless  tin  pulse  urged  liim  to  embark 
And  meet  lone  Death  ou  the  drear  ocoan's  wastAi 
For  well  he  knew  that  niitjiity  Bbadow  lores 
The  slimy  caroms  of  the  populous  deep. 

The  0<le  to  Liberty  closes  on  the  same  note  :— 

Aa  a  far  taper  fhdea  with  Tading  night ; 
Aa  a  brief  insect  dies  witb  dying  day. 
My  aong,  its  piniona  disarrayed  of  might. 
Drooped.     O'er  it  closed  the  echoes  far  away 
Of  tlie  groat  voioe  whicli  did  its  flight  sustain, 
Ah  waves  which  lately  pared  his  watery  way 
Bias  round  a  drowner'a  bead  in  their  teropeatDona  play. 

The  Stiimiu  written  in  DfJerHoit,  tiear  Naples,  echo  the 
thought  with  a  slight  variation  : — 

Vet  now  despair  itself  ia  mild. 

Even  aa  the  winds  aud  waters  ore  ( 
1  ouuld  lie  down  like  a  tired  child. 

And  weup  away  the  life  of  care 
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Which  I  have  borne,  and  yot  must  bear, — 

Till  death  like  sleep  might  Btesl  od  me^ 
And  I  might  feol  in  the  worm  air 
M;-  cheek  grow  cx>ld,  and  hear  the  i 
Breathe  o'er  my  dying  brain  its  last  monotoo/. 

Trelawiiy  tells  a  story  of  his  friend's  life  at  Lerici,  which 
further  illustratos  his  preoccupation  with  the  thought  of 
death  at  sea.  He  took  Mrs.  Williams  and  her  ehUdrea  out 
upon  the  bay  in  his  little  boat  one  afternoon,  and  atartint; 
suddenly  from  a  deep  reverie,  into  which  he  had  fallen, 
exclaimed  with  a  joyful  and  resolute  voice,  "  Now  let  us 
together  solve  the  great  mystery!"  Too  much  value  must 
not  be  attached  to  what  might  have  been  a  mere  caprice 
of  utterance.  Yet  the  proposal  not  unreasonably  fright- 
ened Mrs.  Williams,  for  SheOey's  friends  were  accus- 
tomed to  expect  the  realization  of  his  wildest  fancies.  It 
may  incidentally  he  mentioned  that  before  tlie  water  finally 
claimed  its  victim,  he  had  often  been  in  peril  of  life  upon 
his  fatal  element — tluring  the  first  voyage  to  Ireland, 
while  crossing  the  Channel  with  Mary  in  an  open  boat, 
again  at  Itleillcrie  with  Byron,  and  once  at  least  with 
Williams. 

A  third  composition  of  the  year  1821  was  inspired  by  the 
visit  of  Prince  Mavrocordato  to  Pisa.  He  called  on  Shelley 
in  April,  showed  him  a  copy  of  Prince  Ipsilanti's  proclama- 
tion, and  announced  that  Greece  was  determined  to  strike 
a  blow  for  freedom.  The  news  aroused  aU  Shelley's 
enthusiasm,  and  he  began  the  lyrical  drama  of  Hellas, 
which  he  has  described  as  "  a  sort  of  imitation  of  the 
Persae  of  ylischylua."  We  find  him  at  work  upon  it  in 
October ;  and  it  must  have  been  finished  by  the  end  of 
that  month,  since  the  dedication  bears  the  date  of  Novem- 
b«r    1st,   1821.     Shelley  did  not  set  great  store  by  it. 
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"It  was  written,"  ha  says,  "without  mach  care,  and  ii> 
one  of  those  few  moments  of  enthusiasm  which  now 
seldam  visit  me,  and  which  make  mo  pay  dear  for  theii 
yisits."  The  preface  might,  if  space  permitted,  be  cited 
as  a  specimen  of  his  sound  and  weighty  judgment  upon 
one  of  the  greatest  political  questions  of  this  centui-y. 
What  he  says  about  the  debt  of  the  modem  world 
to  ancient  Hollas,  is  no  less  pregnant  than  his  aerere 
strictures  upon  the  port  played  by  Kussiti  in  dealing 
with  Eastern  questions.  For  the  rest,  the  poem  is 
distinguished  by  passages  of  great  lyrical  beauty,  rising 
at  times  to  the  sublimest  raptures,  and  closing  on  the 
lialf-pathetic  cadence  of  that  well-known  Chorus,  "The 
world's  great  age  begins  anew."  Of  dramatic  interest 
it  has  but  little ;  nor  is  the  play,  as  finished,  equal  to 
the  promise  hold  forth  by  the  superb  fragment  of  its 
so-called  Prologue."  This  truly  magnificent  torso  must, 
I  think,  have  been  the  commencement  of  the  drama  as 
conceived  upon  a  difierent  and  more  colossal  plan,  which 
Shelley  rejected  for  some  unkno^vn  reason.  It  shows  the 
influence  not  only  of  the  Book  of  Job,  but  also  of  the 
Prologue  in  Heaven  to  Faust,  upon  his  mind. 

The  lyric  movement  uf  the  Chorus  from  lldlat,  which 
I  propose  to  quote,  marks  the  highest  point  of  Shelley's 
rhythmical  invention.  As  for  the  matter  expressed  in  it, 
we  must  not  forget  that  these  stanzas  are  written  for  a 
Chorus  of  Greek  captive  women,  whose  creed  does  not  pre- 
vent their  feeling  a  rcgrot  for  the  "  mightier  forms  of  an 
older,  austerer  worship."  Shelley's  note  reminds  the 
reader,  with  characteristic  caution  and  frankness,  that 
"  the  popular  notions  of  Christianity  are  represented  in 
thifl  Chorus  as  true  in  their  relation  to  the  worship  they 

i  Formvi,  ir.  p.  96. 
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sapersuded,  and  that  wliich  in  all  probability  they  will 
supersede,  without  considering  their  merits  in  a  relation 
more  universaL" 

Worlds  on  worlds  are  rolling  ever 

From  creation  to  decay, 
Like  tije  bubbles  on  a  river 

Sparkling;,  burslin;;,  borne  airay. 

Bat  they  are  still  immortal 

VVfao,  throngh  birth's  orient  portal, 
And  death's  dark  cbasm  hnrrying  to  and  fro, 

Clothe  their  onceaaiDg  flight 

In  the  brief  dust  and  light 
Gathered  aioand  their  chariots  as  they  go ; 

New  ahapee  they  still  may  woare. 

New  gods,  new  laws  receive ; 
Bright  or  dim  are  they,  as  the  robes  they  last 
On  Death's  bare  ribs  had  oast. 

A  priwer  Irom  the  an  known  God, 

A  Promethean  conqueror  came  | 
Like  a  triumphal  path  be  trod 
The  thorns  of  death  and  shame. 
A  mortal  shape  to  him 
Was  like  the  rapanv  dim 
Wliioh  the  orient  planet  nnimates  with  light. 
Uell,  Sin,  and  Slavery  came, 
Like  bloodhounds  mild  and  tame, 
Nur  preyed  until  their  Lord  had  taken  flight. 
The  moon  of  Mahomet 
Arose,  and  it  shall  sot : 
Wbile  blasoned  aa  on  heaven's  immortal  iiooo 
The  cross  loads  generations  on. 

Swift  as  the  mdiant  shapes  of  sluop 
From  one  whone  dreams  are  paradise. 

Fly,  when  the  fond  wretch  wakes  to  weep, 
And  day  peers  forth  with  her  blank  eyes  j 

So  fleet,  60  faint,  so  fair. 
The  Powers  of  earth  and  air 
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Sled  rrom  Uie  folding  Btar  of  Bethlehem : 
Apollo,  Pan,  anil  Love, 
And  even  Olympian  Jove 
Grew  weak,  for  killing  Tnith  had  glared  on  them. 
Our  hills,  and  seaa,  and  streams, 
Disficopled  of  their  dreams. 
Their  waters  tnmpd  to  blood,  their  dew  to  team, 
Wailed  for  the  golden  years. 

In  tho  autumn  of  this  year  Sholley  paid  Lord  Byron  a 
Tisit  at  Eaveana,  where  ho  made  acquaintance  with  tlie 
Countess  Gaiccioli.  It  1^08  then  settled  that  Byron,  who 
had  formed  the  project  of  starting  a  journal  to  be  called 
The  Liberal  in  concert  with  Leigh  Hunt,  should  himself 
settle  in  Pisa.  Leigh  Hunt  "was  to  join  his  brother  poets 
in  the  same  place.  The  prospect  gave  Shelley  great  plea- 
sure, for  he  was  sincerely  attached  to  Hunt ;  and  though 
he  would  not  promise  contributions  to  the  journal,  partly 
lest  his  name  should  bring  discredit  on  it,  and  partly 
because  he  did  not  choose  to  appear  before  the  world  as  a 
hanger-on  of  Byron's,  he  thoroughly  approved  of  a  plan 
which  would  be  profitable  to  his  friend  by  bringing  him 
into  close  relation  with  the  most  famous  poet  of  the  agf.' 
That  he  was  not  without  doubts  as  to  Byron's  working 
easily  in  harness  with  Leigh  Hunt,  may  be  seen  in  his 
correspondence  ;  and  how  fully  these  doubts  were  destined 
to  be  confirmed,  is  only  too  well  known. 

At  Ravenna  he  was  tormented  by  the  report  of  some 
more  than  usually  infamous  calumny,  concerning  the 
position  of  &Iiss  Clairmont  in  his  household.  That  it 
made  profound  impression  on  his  mind,  appears  from 
a  remarkable  letter  addressed  to  his  wife  on  the  IGth 
and  17  th  of  August  from  Ravenna.  In  it  he  re- 
peats his  growing  weariness,  and  his  wish  to  escape 
>  8m  the  Letter  to  Leigh  Hunt,  Pisa,  Aug.  20,  1S2I. 
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from  society  to  solitude;  the  weariness  of  a  nature 
wounded  and  disappointed  by  commerce  with  the  world, 
but  neither  soured  nor  driven  to  fury  by  cruel  wrongs. 
It  ia  noticeable  at  the  same  time  that  he  clings  to  his 
present  place  of  residence  : — "  our  roots  never  stnick  so 
deeply  as  at  Pisa,  and  the  transplanted  tree  flourishes  not." 
At  Pisa  he  had  found  real  rest  and  refreshment  in  the 
society  of  his  two  friends,  the  Williamses.  Some  of  his 
saddest  and  most  touching  lyrics  of  this  year  are  addressed 
to  Jane — for  so  Mrs,  Williams  was  called  ;  and  attentive 
students  may  perceive  that  the  thought  of  Emilia  was 
already  blending  by  subtle  transitions  with  the  new  thought 
of  Jane.  One  poem,  almost  terrible  in  its  intensity  of 
melancholy,  is  hardly  explicable  on  the  supposition  that 
Shelley  was  quite  happy  in  his  home.'  These  words  must 
be  taken  as  implying  no  reflection  either  upon  Mary's  love 
for  him,  or  upon  his  own  power  to  bear  the  slighter 
troubles  of  domestic  life.  lie  was  not  a  spoiled  child  of 
fortune,  a  weak  egotist,  or  a  querulous  complainer.  But 
he  was  always  seeking  and  never  finding  the  satisfaction 
of  some  deeper  craving.  In  his  own  words,  he  had  loved 
Antigone  before  he  visited  this  earth  :  and  no  one  woman 
could  probably  have  made  liim  happy,  because  he  was  for 
ever  demanding  more  from  love  than  it  can  give  in  the 
mixed  circumstances  of  mortal  life.  Moreover,  it  must 
bo  remembered  that  his  power  of  self-expression  has 
bestowed  permanent  form  on  feelings  which  may  have  been 
but  transitory ;  nor  can  we  avoid  the  conclusion  that, 
sincere  as  Shelley  was,  he,  like  aU  poets,  made  use  of  the 
emotion  of  the  moment  for  purposes  of  art,  converting  an 
ephemeral  mood  into  something  typical  and  universal  This 
was  almost  certainly  the  case  with  Epipsychidion. 
>  "The  Serpent  is  ihat  oot  (rom  ParvJiae." 
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So  much  at  any  rate  had  to  be  said  upon  this  subject ; 
for  careful  readers  of  ShcUoy's  minor  poems  are  forced  to 
the  conviction  that  during  the  lost  year  of  his  life  he  often 
found  rehef  from  a  wretchedness,  which,  however  real, 
can  hardly  bo  defined,  in  the  sympathy  of  this  true- 
hearted  woman.  The  affection  he  felt  for  Jane  was 
beyond  question  pure  and  honourable.  All  the  verses  he 
addressed  to  her,  passed  through  her  husband's  hands 
without  the  slightest  interruption  to  their  intercourse; 
and  Mrs.  ShoUey,  who  was  not  unpardonably  jealous  of 
her  Ariel,  continued  to  be  Mrs.  Williams's  warm  friend. 
A  passage  from  Shelley's  letter  of  June  18, 1S22,  expresses 
the  plain  prose  of  his  relation  to  the  WUliamses : — "  They 
are  people  who  are  very  pleasing  to  me.  But  words  are 
not  the  instruments  of  our  intercourse.  I  like  Jane  more 
and  more,  and  I  find  Williams  the  most  amiable  of  com- 
paoiona.  She  has  a  taste  for  music,  and  an  eloquence  of 
form  and  motions  that  compensate  in  some  degree  for  the 
lack  of  literary  refinement." 

Two  IjTics  of  this  period  may  here  be  introduced,  partly 
for  the  sake  of  their  intrinsic  beauty,  and  partly  because 
they  illustrate  the  fecundity  of  Shelley's  genius  during 
the  months  of  tranquil  industry  which  he  passed  at  Piba. 
The  fii-at  is  an  Invocation  to  Night : — 

SwiiUy  walk  OTer  the  western  wave, 

Spirit  of  Night ! 
Oat  of  the  misty  eaatem  cave, 
Where  all  the  long  and  lone  daylight, 
Tbon  worest  dreams  of  joy  and  fear, 
Which  xaako  thee  terrible  and  dear, — 

Swia  be  thy  flight  I 

Wisp  thy  Torm  in  a  mantle  grey, 

Btw-inwroaght ! 
Blind  with  thine  hair  the  eyes  of  day, 
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Kiss  her  nntil  alie  be  wearied  out. 
Then  wander  o'er  city,  and  sea,  and  loud, 
Toaohing  all  with  thine  opiate  wand — 
Come,  long-sought ! 

Wben  I  aroae  and  saw  the  dawn, 

I  sighed  for  thee ; 
When  light  rode  high,  and  the  detv  wna  gone^ 
And  noon  Iny  heavy  on  flower  and  tree. 
And  the  weary  Day  tnmed  to  hig  rest, 
Lingering  like  on  unloved  gueat, 

I  sighed  for  thoe. 

Thy  brother  Death  came,  and  cried, 

"  Wonldst  thou  mc  f  " 

Thy  iweet  child  Sleep,  the  filmy-eycj. 

Murmured  liVe  a  noon-tide  bee, 

"  ShalJ  1  nestle  near  thy  aide? 

Wouldat  thou  me  ?  "—And  I  replied, 
"  No,  not  thee  !  " 

Death  will  oome  when  then  art  dead. 

Soon,  too  soon — 
Sleep  will  oome  when  thou  art  fled ; 
or  neither  would  I  ask  the  boon 
I  ask  of  thee,  beloved  Night — 
Swifl  bo  thine  approaching  flight, 

Come  soon,  soon ! 

The  Becond  is  an  Epithakraium  composed  for  a  drama 
which  hie  frieml  Williams  was  writing.  Stiulenls  of  the 
poetic  art  will  find  it  not  uninteresting  to  compare  the 
three  versions  of  this  Bridal  Song,  given  by  Mr.  Furman.' 
They  prove  that  Shelley  was  no  careless  writer. 

The  i^ilden  gates  of  sleep  an  bar 

Where  strength  and  boauty,  met  together. 

Kindle  their  image  like  a  star 
In  a  sea  of  glassy  weather! 


•   Vol.  i».  p.  89. 
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Kight,  with  all  thy  stora  look  down — 

Darkness,  weep  thy  holiest  dew ! 
Never  smiled  tbe  inconstant  moon 

On  a  pair  so  tme. 
Let  eyes  not  see  their  own  delight  g 
Haate,  swift  Hoar,  and  thy  flight 

Oft  renew. 

Fairies,  sprites,  and  angels,  keep  her ! 

Holy  stars,  permit  no  wrong ! 
And  return  to  wake  the  sleeper, 

Dawn,  ere  it  be  loug. 
0  joy !  0  fear !  what  will  be  done 

In  the  absence  of  the  snn ! 
Come  along ! 


Ml 


Lyrics  like  these,  delicate  in  thought  and  exquisitely 
finished  in  fonn,  were  produced  with  a  truly  wonderful 
profusion  in  this  season  of  his  happiest  fertility.  A 
glance  at  the  last  section  of  Mr.  Polgrave's  Golden  Treasury 
shows  how  large  a  place  they  occupy  among  the  permanent 
jewels  of  our  literature. 

The  month  of  January  added  a  new  and  moat  im- 
portant member  to  the  little  Pisan  circle.  This  was 
Captain  Edward  John  Trolawny,  to  whom  more  than  to 
any  one  else  but  Hogg  and  Mrs.  Shelley,  the  students  of 
the  poet's  life  are  indebted  for  details  at  once  accurate 
and  characteristic,  Trolawny  had  lived  a  free  life  in  all 
quarttiTs  of  the  globe,  far  away  from  literary  cliques  and 
tbe  society  of  cities,  in  contact  with  the  sternest  realities 
of  existence,  which  had  developed  his  self-reliance  and 
hia  physical  qualities  to  the  utmost.  The  impression, 
therefore,  made  on  him  by  Shelley  has  to  be  gravely  esti- 
mated by  all  who  stdl  incUue  to  treat  the  poet  as  a  patho- 
logical specimen  of  humanity.  This  tme  child  of  nature 
recognized  in  his  now  friend  far  more  than  in  Byron  the 
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etulf  of  a  real  man.  "  To  fonn  a  juat  idea  of  hia  poetry, 
you  should  have  witnessed  his  daily  Life ;  his  words  and 
actions  best  illustrated  his  writinga"  "  The  cynic  Byron 
acknowledged  him  to  be  the  best  and  ablest  man  he  had 
ever  known.  The  truth  was,  Shelley  loved  everything 
better  than  himself."  "  I  have  seen  Shelley  and  Byron  in 
society,  and  the  contrast  was  as  marked  as  thoir  characters. 
The  former,  not  thinking  of  himself,  was  as  much  at  ease  as 
in  hia  own  home,  omitting  no  occasion  of  obliging  those 
whom  he  came  in  contact  with,  readily  conversing  witli 
all  or  any  who  addressed  him,  irrespective  of  age  or  rank, 
dress  or  address."  "  AH  who  heard  him  felt  the  charm 
of  hia  simple,  earnest  manner  ;  while  Byrt)n  knew  him 
to  be  exempt  from  the  egotism,  pedantry,  coxcombry,  and 
more  than  all  the  rivalry  of  authorship."  "  Shelley's 
mental  activity  was  infectious ;  he  kept  your  brain  in 
constant  action."  "  He  was  always  in  earnest."  "  He 
never  laid  aside  his  book  and  magic  mantle ;  he  waved 
his  wand,  and  BjTon,  after  a  faint  show  of  defiance,  stood 

mute Shelley's  oameatneas  and  just  criticism  held 

him  captive."  These  sentences,  and  many  others,  prove 
that  Trelawny,  himself  somewhat  of  a  cynic,  cruelly 
exposing  false  pretensions,  and  detesting  affectation  in 
any  form,  paid  unreserved  homage  to  the  heroic  qualities 
this  "  dreamy  bard," — "  uncommonly  awkward,"  as  he 
also  called  him— bad  rider  and  poor  seaman  as  he  was 
— "  over-senaitivo/'  and  "  eternally  brooding  on  his  own 
thoughts,"  wlio  "  had  seen  no  more  of  the  waking-day  than 
a  girl  at  a  boarding-achool."  True  to  himself,  gentle, 
tender,  with  the  courage  of  a  lion,  "  frank  and  outspoken, 
like  a  well -conditioned  boy,  well-bred  and  considerate  for 
others,  because  he  was  totally  devoid  of  selfishness  and 
vanity,"  Shelley  seemed  to  this  unprejudiced  companion 
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of  his  last  few  months  that  very  rare  product  for  which 
Diogenes  searched  in  vain — a  man. 

Their  lirat  meeting  must  he  told  in  Trelawny's  own 
words — words  no  less  certain  of  immortality  than  the 
fame  of  him  they  celebrate.  "  The  Williamses  received 
me  in  their  eamcat,  cordial  manner ;  we  Lad  a  great  deal 
to  communicate  to  each  other,  and  were  in  lond  and 
animated  conversation,  when  I  was  rather  put  out  by 
ohserving  in  the  passage  near  the  open  door,  opposite  to 
where  I  sat,  a  pair  of  glittering  eyes  steadily  fixed  on 
mine ;  it  was  too  dark  to  make  out  whom  they  belonged 
to.  With  the  acuteness  of  a  woman,  Mrs.  Williams's 
eyca  followed  the  direction  of  mine,  and  going  to  the 
doorway  she  laughingly  said,  '  Come  in,  Shelley,  it's  only 
our  frieud  Tre  just  arrived.'  Swiftly  gliding  iu,  blush- 
ing like  a  girl,  a  tall,  thin  stripling  held  out  both  his 
hands  ;  and  although  I  could  hardly  believe,  as  I  looked 
at  his  flushed,  feminine,  and  artless  face,  that  it  could  be 
the  poet,  I  returned  his  worm  pressure.  After  the  ordi- 
nary greetings  and  courteaiea  he  sat  down  and  listened. 
I  was  silent  from  astonishment :  was  it  possible  this  mild- 
looking,  beardless  boy,  could  be  the  veritable  monster  at 
war  with  all  the  world  1 — excommunicated  by  the  Fathers 
of  the  Church,  deprived  of  his  civil  rights  by  the  fiat  of  a 
grim  Lord  Chancellor,  discarded  by  every  member  of  his 
family,  and  denounced  by  the  rival  sages  of  our  literature 
as  the  founder  of  a  Satanic  school  t  I  could  not  believe  it ; 
it  must  be  a  hoar.  He  was  habited  Uke  a  boy,  in  a  black 
jacket  and  trousers,  which  he  seemed  to  have  outgrown,  or 
his  tailor,  as  is  the  custom,  had  most  shamefully  stinted 
h'"  In  his  '  sizingo.'  Mrs.  Williams  saw  my  embarrass- 
ment, and  to  relieve  me  asked  Shelley  what  book  he  had  in 
his  hand  t   His  face  brightened,  and  he  answered  briskly, — 
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"  '  Calderon's  Magieo  Prodigioao — I  am  tTansIatiiig  some 
passages  in  it.' 

"  •  Oh,  read  it  to  us.' 

"  Shoved  off  from  the  shore  of  commonplace  incidents 
that  could  not  interest  him,  and  fairly  launched  on  a 
theme  that  did,  he  instantly  became  oblivious  of  every- 
thing but  the  book  in  Lis  hand.  The  masterly  manner 
in  which  he  analysed  the  genius  of  the  author,  his  lucid 
interpretation  of  the  story,  and  the  ease  with  wliich  he 
translated  into  our  language  the  most  subtle  and  imagi- 
native  passages  of  the  Spanish  poet,  were  marvellous,  as 
was  his  command  of  the  two  languages.  After  this  touch 
of  his  quality  I  no  longer  doubted  his  identity ;  a  dead 
silence  ensued  ;  looking  up,  I  asked, — 

"  '  Where  is  he  1 ' 

"  Mrs.  Williams  said,  '  Who  1  Shelley  t  Oh,  he  comes 
and  goes  like  a  spirit,  no  one  knows  when  or  where.' " 

Two  little  incidents  which  happened  in  the  winter  of 
1821-2  deserve  to  be  recorded.  News  reached  the  Pisan 
circle  early  in  December  that  a  man  who  had  insulted  the 
Host  at  Lucca,  was  sentenced  to  be  burned.  Shelley  proposed 
that  the  English — hiinself,  Byron,  Med  win,  and  their  friend 
Mr.  Taafo — should  immediately  arm  and  ride  off  to  rescue 
him.  The  scheme  took  Byron's  fancy ;  but  they  agreed 
to  try  less  Quixotic  measures  before  they  had  recourse  to 
force,  and  their  excitement  was  calmed  by  hearing  that 
the  man's  sentence  had  been  commuted  to  the  galleys. 
The  other  affair  brought  them  less  agreeably  into  contact 
with  the  Tuscan  police.  The  party  wore  riding  home 
one  afternoon  in  March,  when  a  mounted  dragoon  came 
rushing  by,  breaking  their  ranks  and  nearly  unhorsing 
Mr.  Taafe.  B3T0n  and  Shelley  rode  after  him  to  remon- 
strate ;  but  the  man  struck  Shelley  from  bJB  saddle  with 
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a  sabre  blow.  The  English  then  pursued  him  into  Pisa, 
making  such  a  clatter  that  one  of  Byron's  servants  issued 
with  a  pitchfork  from  the  Casa  Lnnfranchi,  and  wounded 
the  fellow  somewhat  seriously,  under  the  impression  that 
it  WM  necessary  to  defend  his  master.  Shelley  called  the 
whole  matter  "a  trifiing  piece  of  business  ;"  but  it  was 
strictly  investigated  by  the  authorities ;  and  though  the 
dragoon  was  found  to  have  been  in  the  wrong,  Byron  had 
to  retire  for  a  season  to  Leghorn.  Another  consequence 
was  the  exile  of  Count  Gamba  and  his  father  from  Tus- 
cany, which  led  to  Byron's  final  departure  from  Pisa. 

The  even  current  of  Shelley's  life  was  not  often  broken 
by  such  adventures.  Trelawny  gives  the  following  account 
of  how  he  passed  liis  days :  he  "  was  up  at  six  or  seven, 
reading  Plato,  Sophocles,  or  Spinoza,  with  the  accompani- 
ment of  a  hunch  of  dry  bread ;  then  he  joined  Williams 
in  a  saU  on  the  Arno,  in  a  flat-bottouicd  skiff,  book  in 
hand,  and  from  thence  he  went  to  the  pine-forest,  or  some 
out-of-the-way  place.  When  the  birds  went  to  roost  he 
returned  home,  and  talked  and  read  until  midnight." 
The  great  wood  of  stone  pines  on  the  Pisan  Maremma 
was  his  favourite  study.  Trelawny  tcUs  us  how  he  found 
him  there  alone  one  day,  and  in  what  state  was  the  MS. 
of  that  prettiest  IjTic,  Ariel,  to  Miranda  take.  "  It  was  a 
frightful  scrawl ;  words  smeared  out  with  his  finger,  and 
one  upon  the  other,  over  and  over  in  tiers,  and  all  run 
together  in  most  'admired  disorder;'  it  might  have  been 
taken  for  a  sketch  of  a  marsh  overgrown  with  bulrushes, 
and  the  blots  for  wild  ducks ;  such  a  dashed-off  daub  as 
self-conceited  artists  mistake  for  a  manifestation  of  genius. 
On  my  observing  this  to  him,  he  answered, '  When  my  brain 
gets  heated  with  thought,  it  soon  boils,  and  throws  off 
images  and  words  faster  than  I  can  skim  them  off.     In  the 
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morning,  when  cooled  down,  out  of  the  rnde  sketch  m 
yon  justly  call  it,  I  shall  attempt  a  drawing.'" 

A  daUy  visit  to  Byron  diversified  existence.  Byron 
talked  more  sensibly  with  Shelley  than  with  his  common- 
place acquaintances ;  and  when  he  began  to  gossip, 
Shelley  retired  into  his  own  thoughts.  Then  they 
would  go  pistol-shooting,  Byron's  trembling  hand  con- 
trasting with  his  friend's  firmness.  Tboy  had  in- 
vented a  "  little  language  "  for  this  sport :  firing  was 
called  tiring;  hitting,  eolping ;  missing,  mancatinij,  &c. 
It  was  in  fact  a  kind  of  pigeon  Italian.  Shelley  acquired 
two  nick-names  in  the  circle  of  liis  Pisan  friends,  both 
highly  descriptive.  He  was  Ariel  and  the  Snake.  The 
latter  suited  him  becaiise  of  his  noiseless  gliding  movement, 
bright  eyes  and  ethereal  diet.  It  was  first  given  to  him  by 
Byron  during  a  reading  of  Fauti.  When  he  came  to  the 
line  of  Mephistophilea,  "  Wie  meine  Muhme,  die  beriihmte 
Schlange "  and  translated  it,  "  My  aunt,  the  renowned 
Snake,"  Byron  cried,  "Then  you  are  her  nephew." 
Shelley  by  no  means  resented  the  epithet.  Indeed  he 
alludes  to  it  in  his  letters  and  in  a  poem  already  referred  to 
above. 

Soon  after  Trclawny's  arrival  the  party  turned  their 
thoughts  to  nautical  affairs.  Shelley  hnd  already  done  a 
good  deal  of  boating  with  Williams  on  the  Amo  and  the 
Serchio,  and  had  on  one  occasion  nearly  lost  his  life  by 
the  capsizing  of  their  tiny  craft.  They  now  determined 
to  build  a  larger  yacht  for  excursions  on  the  sea ;  wliile 
Byron,  liking  the  project  of  a  summer  residence  upon  the 
Bay  of  Spezia,  made  up  his  nund  to  have  one  too. 
Shelley's  was  to  be  an  open  boat  carrying  sail,  Byron's,  a 
large  decked  schooner.  The  construction  of  both  was 
enlmsted  to  a  Genoese  builder,  under  the  direction  of 
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Trelftwny's  fi'iend,  Captain  lioberts.  Such  was  the  birth  of 
the  ill-fated  Don  Juan,  which  cost  the  lives  of  Shelley  and 
Williams,  and  of  the  Bolivar,  which  carried  Byron  off  to 
Genoa  biifore  he  finally  set  sail  for  Greece.  Captain  Roberts 
was  allowed  to  have  his  own  way  about  the  latter ;  but 
Shelley  and  Willinms  had  set  their  hearts  upon  a  model  for 
their  little  yacht,  which  did  not  suit  the  Captain's  notions 
of  sea-worthiness.  WUliams  ovcrralod  his  objections,  and 
the  Don  Juan  was  built  according  to  his  cherished  fancy. 
"  When  it  was  finished,"  says  Trelawny,  "  it  took  two  tons 
of  iron  ballast  to  bring  her  down  to  her  bearings,  and  then 
she  was  very  crank  in  a  breeze,  though  not  deficient  in 
beam.  She  was  fast,  strongly  built,  and  Torbay  rigged." 
She  WAS  christened  by  Lord  Byron,  not  wholly  with  Shel- 
ley's approval ;  and  one  young  English  sailor,  Charles 
Vivian,  in  addition  to  Williams  and  Shelley,  formed  her 
crew.  "  It  was  great  fun,"  says  Trelawny,  "  to  witness 
Williams  teaching  the  poet  how  to  steer,  and  other  points 
of  seamanship.  As  usual,  Shelley  had  a  book  in  hand, 
saying  he  could  read  and  steer  at  the  same  time,  as  one 
was  mental,  the  other  mechanical"  "  The  boy  was  quick 
and  handy,  and  used  to  boats.  Williams  was  not  as 
deficient  as  I  anticipated,  but  over-anxious,  and  wanted 
practice,  which  alone  makes  a  man  prompt  in  emergency. 
Shelley  was  intent  on  catching  iroagea  from  the  over 
clianging  sea  and  8ky,  he  heeded  not  the  boat."  It 
ought  finally  to  be  added  that  Shelley  and  Williams  re- 
christened  the  yacht,  more  to  their  liking,  the  Ariel. 
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The  advance  of  apring  made  the  climate  of  Pisa  too  hot 
for  comfort ;  and  early  in  April  Trolawny  and  Williams 
rode  off  to  find  a  suitable  lodging  for  themselves  and  the 
Shelleys  on  the  Gulf  of  Spezia.  They  pitched  upon  a  house 
called  the  Villa  Mogni,  hetween  Lerici  and  San  Tcrenzio, 
■wliich  "  looked  more  like  a  boat  or  bathing-house  than  a 
place  to  live  in.  It  consisted  of  a  terrace  or  ground-floor 
un-paved,  and  used  for  storing  boat-gear  and  fishing- 
tackle,  and  of  a  single  storey  over  it,  divided  into  a  hall 
or  saloon  and  four  small  rooms,  which  had  once  Ijeen 
white-washed  ;  there  was  one  chimney  for  cooking.  This 
place  we  thought  the  Shelleys  might  put  up  with  for  the 
summer.  The  only  good  thing  about  it  was  a  verandah 
facing  the  sea,  and  almost  over  it."  When  it  came  to  be 
inhabited,  the  central  hall  was  used  for  the  living  and 
eating  room  of  the  whole  party.  The  Shelleys  occupied 
two  rooms  facing  each  other ;  the  Williamses  had  one  of 
the  remaining  chambers,  and  Trelawny  another.  Access 
to  these  smaller  apartments  could  only  be  got  through  the 
saloon  ;  and  this  circumstance  once  gave  rise  to  a  ludicrous 
incident,  when  Shelley,  ha\nng  lost  his  clothes  out  bath- 
ing, had  to  cross,  in  puri^  naturalihus,  not  undetected, 
though  coverrd  in  his  retreat  by  the  clever  Italian  hand- 
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maiden,  through  a  luncheon  party  assembled  in  the 
dining-room.  The  liorror  of  the  ladies  at  the  poet's  unex- 
pected apparition  and  his  innocent  self-defence  are  well 
described  by  Trelawny.  Life  in  the  villa  was  of  the 
simplest  description.  To  get  food  was  no  easy  matter ; 
and  the  style  of  the  furniture  may  be  guessed  by  Trelawny's 
laconic  remark  that  the  sea  was  his  only  washing-basin. 
They  settled  at  Villa  Magni  on  the  1st  of  May, 
and  began  a  course  of  life  which  was  not  interrupted 
till  the  final  catastrophe  of  July  8.  These  few  weeks 
were  in  many  respects  the  happiest  of  Shelley's  life.  We 
seem  to  discern  in  his  last  letter  of  importance,  recently 
edited  by  Dr.  Garnett,  that  he  was  now  conscious  of  having 
reached  a  platform  from  which  he  could  survey  hia  past 
achievement,  and  whence  he  would  probably  have  risen  to 
a  loftier  altitude,  by  the  firmer  and  more  equable  exercise  of 
powers  which  had  been  ripening  during  the  last  three  years 
of  life  in  Italy.  Meanwhile,  "  I  am  content,"  he  writes, 
"  if  the  heaven  above  me  is  calm  for  tlie  passing  moment" 
And  this  tranquillity  was  perfect,  with  none  of  the 
oppressive  sense  of  coming  danger,  which  distinguishes 
the  calm  before  a  storm.  He  was  far  away  from  the  dis- 
tractions of  the  world  he  hated,  in  a  scene  of  indescribable 
beauty,  among  a  population  little  removed  from  the  state 
of  savages,  who  eiyoyed  the  primitive  pleasures  of  a  race 
at  one  with  nature,  and  toiled  with  hardy  perseverance  on 
the  element  be  loved  so  well.  His  company  was  tho- 
roughly congenial  and  well  mixed.  He  spent  his  days  in 
excursions  on  the  water  with  Williams,  or  in  solitary 
musings  in  his  cranky  little  skiff,  floating  upon  the  shallows 
in  shore,  or  putting  out  to  sea  and  waiting  for  the  landward 
breeze  to  bring  him  home.  The  evenings  were  passed 
apon  the  terrace,  listening  to  Jane's  guitar,  conversing 
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with  Trelawny,  or  reading  his  favouritt;  poete  aloud  to  the 
assembled  party. 

In  this  delightful  solitude,  this  round  of  simple  occapa- 
tiona,  this  unintemipted  communion  with  nature,  Slielleya 
enthnsiBsms  and  inspirations  revived  with  their  old  strength. 
He  began  a  poem,  which,  if  we  may  judge  of  its  scale  by  the 
fragment  we  possess,  ought  to  have  been  one  of  the  longest, 
OS  it  certainly  is  one  of  the  loftiest  of  his  masterpieces.  The 
Triumph  o/Z,»/e  is  composed  in  nostrainof  compliment  to  the 
powers  of  this  world,  which  quell  untameable  spirits,  and 
enslave  the  noblest  by  the  operation  of  blind  passions  and 
inonlinate  ambitions.  It  is  rather  a  pageant  of  the  spirit 
dragged  in  chains,  led  captive  to  the  world,  the  flesh,  and 
the  deviL  The  sonorous  march  and  sultry  splendour  of  the 
teraa  rima  stanzas,  bearing  on  their  tide  of  song  those  multi- 
tudes of  forms,  [>rocessionally  grand,  yet  misty  with  the 
dust  of  their  own  tramplings,  and  half-shrouded  in  a  lurid 
robe  of  light,  affect  the  imagination  so  powerfully  that  we 
are  fain  to  abandon  criticism  and  acknowledge  only  the 
daemonic  fascinations  of  this  solemn  mystery.  Some  have 
compared  the  Triumph  of  Life  to  a  Panathenaic  pomp : 
others  have  found  in  it  a  reflex  of  the  burning  summer 
heat,  and  blaziBg  sen,  and  onward  undulations  of  inter- 
minable waves,  which  were  the  cradle  of  its  maker  as  he 
wrote.  The  imagery  of  Dante  plays  a  part,  and  Dante  has 
controlled  the  structure.  The  genius  of  the  Revolution 
passes  by :  Napoleon  is  there,  and  Gousseau  serves  for 
g^ide.  The  great  of  all  ages  are  arraigned,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  world  is  brought  before  us,  while  its  heroes  p)as8, 
unveU  their  faces  for  a  moment,  and  are  swallowed  in  the 
throng  that  has  no  ending.  But  how  Shelley  meant  to 
solve  the  problems  he  has  raised,  by  what  sublime  philo- 
sophy he  purposed  to  resolve  the  discords  of  this  roveliv 
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tion  more  soul-ehattering  than  Daniel's  MeM,  we  cannot 
even  guess.  The  poem,  as  we  have  it,  breaks  abruptly 
with  these  words  :  "Then  what  is  Lifel  I  cried  " — a  sen- 
tence of  profoundest  import,  when  we  remember  that  the 
questioner  was  now  about  to  seek  its  answer  in  the  heJls 
of  Death. 

To  separate  any  single  passage  from  a  poem  which  owes 
so  much  of  its  splendour  to  the  continuity  of  music  and 
the  succession  of  visionary  images,  does  it  cruel  wrong. 
Yet  this  must  be  attempted;  for  Shelley  is  the  only 
English  poet  who  has  successfully  handled  that  most 
difficult  of  metres,  terza  rima.  His  power  over  compli- 
cated veieitication  cannot  be  appreciated  except  by  duly 
noticing  the  method  he  employed  iu  treating  a  structure 
alien,  perhaps,  to  the  genius  of  our  literature,  and  even  in 
Italian  used  with  perfect  mastery  by  none  but  Dante.  To 
select  the  introduction  and  part  of  the  first  paragraph  will 
inflict  less  violence  upon  the  Triumph  of  Life  as  a  whole, 
than  to  detach  one  of  its  episodes. 


Bwiil  u  a  spirit  hastening  to  his  task 

Of  glory  and  o(  good,  the  Sun  sprang  Torth 

B«.<joicing  in  his  splendour,  and  the  mask 

Of  darkness  fell  from  the  awakened  Earth. 
The  smokeless  altars  of  the  moantain  snows 
Flamed  above  crimson  donds,  and  at  the  birth 

Of  light,  the  Ocean's  orison  arose, 

To  which  the  birds  tempered  their  matin  lay. 

All  flowers  in  6eld  or  forest  which  unclose 

Their  trembling  eyelids  to  the  kiss  of  day, 
Swinging  their  censers  in  th^  element, 
With  orient  incense  lit  by  the  new  ray 

Bamed  slow  and  incwnsomably,  and  sent 
Their  odorous  sighs  up  to  the  smiling  air] 
And,  in  nccession  due,  did  continent. 
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Iile,  ooean,  and  all  things  that  in  them  wear 
The  form  and  character  of  mortal  mould, 
Bise  as  the  San  their  father  rose,  to  bear 

Their  portion  of  the  toil,  which  he  of  old 
Took  Ra  hiB  own,  and  then  imposed  on  them. 
Bat  I,  whom  thoughts  which  must  remain  untold 

Had  kept  aa  wakeiU  aa  the  stars  that  gem 
The  cone  of  night,  now  they  were  laid  asleep, 
Stretched  my  iaint  limbs  beneath  the  hoary  stem 

Which  an  old  ohesnut  flnng  athwart  the  steep 

Of  a  green  Apennine.     Before  me  fled 

The  night  {  behind  me  rose  the  day ;  the  deep 

Was  at  my  feet,  and  Heaven  above  my  head, — 
When  a  strange  trance  over  my  fancy  grew 
Which  was  not  slomber,  for  the  shade  it  spread 

Was  BO  transparent  that  the  scene  came  through 
As  dear  as,  when  a  veil  of  light  ia  drawn 
O'er  evsning  hills,  they  glimmor ;  and  I  know 

That  I  had  felt  the  freshness  of  that  dawn 
Bathe  in  the  same  cold  dew  my  brow  and  hair, 
And  Bate  as  thna  upon  that  alope  of  lawn 
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Under  the  self-same  bough,  and  heard  as  there 
The  birds,  the  fountains,  and  the  ocean,  hold 
Sweet  talk  in  music  throngh  the  enamoured  air. 
And  then  a  vision  on  my  brain  was  rolled. 

Such  is  the  «xordi«tn  of  the  poem.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  at  this  point  one  series  of  the  interwoven  triplets  is 
concluded.  The  Triumph  of  Life  itself  begins  with  a 
new  series  of  rhymes,  describing  the  vision  for  which  pre- 
paration has  been  made  in  the  preceding  prelude.  It  is 
not  without  perplexity  that  an  ear  onaccnstomed  to  the 
windings  of  the  ierza  rima,  feels  its  way  among  them. 
Entangled  and  impeded  by  the  labyrinthine  sounds,  the 
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reader  might  be  compared  to  one  who,  swimmiBg  in  his 
droams,  is  carried  down  the  course  of  a  awift  river  clogged 
with  clinging  and  retarding  water-weeds.  He  moves ;  but 
not  without  labour :  yet  after  a  while  the  very  obstacle* 
add  fascination  to  his  movement. 

Aa  iD  that  tranoe  of  wondroag  thoaght  I  Uy, 
This  wag  the  tenoar  of  my  waking  dream : — 
Metbought  I  aate  beside  a  pablio  way 

Thick  8trewn  with  Bnmmcr  dost,  and  a  great  itream 
Of  people  tboro  waa  harryiug  to  and  fro, 
Nomeroua  oa  gimta  apon  the  evening  gleam, 

All  baatening  onward,  yet  none  seemed  to  know 
Whither  he  went,  or  whence  he  came,  or  why 
He  made  one  of  the  multitude,  and  ao 

Was  borne  amid  the  crowd,  aa  thitmgh  the  aky 
One  of  the  miUioo  loavoa  of  anmmer'a  bier  ; 
Old  age  Bad  youth,  manhood  and  infancy, 

Mixed  in  one  mighty  torrent  did  appear  : 

Some  flying  from  the  thing  they  feared,  and  some 

Seeking  the  object  of  anotber'e  fear ; 

And  othera,  aa  with  stepa  towaida  the  tomb, 
Pored  on  the  trodden  worms  that  crawled  beneathi 
And  others  moamfally  within  the  gloom 

Of  their  own  shadow  walked  and  called  it  death  | 
And  some  fled  from  it  aa  it  were  a  gboet, 
Half  fainting  in  the  affliction  of  vain  breath. 

But  more,  with  motions  which  each  other  crossed, 
Pursued  or  apnmed  the  shadows  the  olouda  threw, 
Or  birda  within  the  noon-day  ether  lost, 

Upon  that  path  where  flowers  never  gr«w, — 
And  weary  with  rnin  toil  and  &int  for  thirst, 
Heard  not  the  fountains,  whose  melodious  dew 
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Oot  of  their  mossy  oeUs  for  ever  bunt ; 

Nor  felt  the  broeie  which  from  the  forest  told 

Of  grassy  paths,  and  wood  lawn-interspersed, 

With  over-arching  elms,  and  caverns  oold, 

And  riolet  banks  whore  sweet  dreams  brood  ; — bnt  they 

Porsned  their  serioas  foUy  as  of  old. 

Here  let  ua  break  the  chain  of  rhymes  that  are  Tinbroken 
in  the  text,  to  notice  the  extraordinary  skill  with  which 
the  rhythm  has  heen  woven  in  one  paragraph,  suggesting 
by  recurrences  of  sound  the  passing  of  a  multitude,  which 
is  presented  at  the  same  time  to  the  eye  of  fancy  by 
accumulated  images.  The  next  eleven  triplets  introduce 
the  presiding  genius  of  the  pageant.  Students  of  Petrarch's 
Trionfi  will  not  fail  to  note  what  Shelley  owes  to  that 
poet,  and  how  he  has  transmuted  the  definite  imagery  of 
mediseval  symbolism  into  something  metaphysical  and 
mystic. 

And  as  I  gazed,  methonght  that  in  the  way 
The  throDg  grew  wilder,  as  the  woods  of  Jane 
When  the  soatb  wind  shakes  the  extingoished  day  | 

And  a  cold  glare,  intenser  than  the  noon 

But  icy  oold,  obscured  with  blinding  light 

The  son,  as  he  the  stars.    Like  the  young  moon — 

When  on  the  sunlit  limits  of  the  night 

Her  white  shell  trembles  amid  crimson  air, 

And  whilst  the  sleeping  tempest  gathers  might,-~ 

Doth,  as  the  herald  of  its  coming,  bear 

The  ghost  of  its  dead  mother,  whose  dim  form 

Bends  in  dark  ether  from  her  infant's  chair  j 

So  oame  a  chariot  on  the  silent  storm 

Ot'  its  own  rushing  splendour,  and  a  Shape 

So  sate  within,  as  one  whom  yean  deform. 
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Beiioath  a  daslry  faood  nnd  donble  cape, 
Croactiing  within  the  ihodow  of  a  tomb. 
And  o'ar  what  seemed  the  head  a  olond-like  otape 

Was  bent,  a  dan  and  faint  ethereal  ((loom 
Tempering  the  light.     Upon  the  chariot  beam 
A  Janus-visaged  Shadow  did  assume 

The  gnidanoe  of  that  wonder- winged  team ; 
The  ahapea  which  drew  it  in  thick  lightmnga 
Were  loat :— I  hoard  alone  on  the  air's  sod  itream 

The  music  of  their  evor-moring  wings. 

All  the  four  faces  of  that  charioteer 

Had  their  eyes  banded  j  little  proSt  brings 

Speed  in  the  ran  and  blindness  in  the  roar, 
Nur  then  avail  the  beams  that  quench  the  sun, 
Or  that  with  banded  ejea  oonld  pieioe  the  sphere 

Of  all  that  is,  has  been,  or  will  be  done. 
So  ill  was  the  oar  gnided — but  it  past 
With  solemn  speed  majestically  on. 

The  intoDse  stirring  of  his  imagination  implied  by  thie 
sujiretne  poetic  effort,  the  solitude  of  Villa  Magui,  and  the 
elemental  fervour  of  Italian  heat  to  which  he  recklessly 
exposed  himself,  contributed  to  make  Shelley  more  than 
usually  nervous.  His  somnambulism  returned,  and  he  saw 
visions.  On  one  occasion  he  thought  that  the  dead  Alle- 
gra  rose  from  the  sea,  and  clapped  her  hands,  and  laughed, 
and  beckoned  to  him.  On  another  he  rousod  the  whole 
house  at  night  by  his  screams,  and  remained  terror-lrozen  in 
the  trance  produced  by  an  appalling  vision.  This  mood 
he  oommonicated,  in  some  measure,  to  his  friends.  One 
of  them  saw  what  she  afterwards  believed  to  have  been  his 
phantom,  and  another  dreamed  that  he  was  dead.  They 
talked  much    of   death,  and    it    is    noticeable    that   the 
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last  words  written  to  him  by  Jono  were  these  : — "  Are  you 
going  to  join  your  friend  Plato  1 " 

The  Leigh  Hunts  at  last  arrived  in  Genoa,  whence  they 
again  Bailed  for  Leghorn.  Shelley  heard  the  news  upon 
the  20th  of  June.  He  immediately  prepared  to  join  them  ; 
and  on  the  let  of  July  set  off  with  Williams  in  the 
Dim  Juan,  for  Leghorn,  where  he  rushed  into  the  arms  of 
his  old  friend.  Leigh  Honty  in  Lis  autobiography,  writes, 
"  I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  moment."  From  Leghorn  he 
drove  with  the  Hunts  to  Pisa,  and  established  them  in  the 
ground-floor  of  Byron's  Palazzo  Lanfranchi,  as  comfortably 
as  was  consistent  with  his  lordship's  variable  moods.  The 
negotiationB  which  had  preceded  Hunt's  visit  to  Italy, 
raised  forebodings  in  Shelluy's  mind  as  to  the  reception  he 
would  meet  from  Byron ;  nor  were  these  destined  to  be 
unfulfilled.  Trelawny  tells  us  how  irksome  the  poet 
found  it  to  have  '"  a  man  with  a  sick  wife,  and  seven 
disorderly  children,"  established  in  his  palace.  To  Mrs. 
Hunt  he  was  positively  brutal ;  nor  could  he  tolerate  her 
self-complacent  husband,  who,  whOe  he  had  voyaged  far 
and  wide  in  literature,  had  never  wholly  cast  the  slough  of 
Cockneyism.  Hunt  was  himself  hardly  powerful  enough 
to  understand  the  true  magnitude  of  Shelley,  though  he 
loved  him ;  and  the  tender  solicitude  of  the  great, 
unselfish  Shelley,  for  the  smaller,  harmlessly  con- 
ceited Hunt,  is  jMthetic.  They  spent  a  pleasant  day 
or  two  together,  Shelley  showing  the  Campo  Santo  and 
other  sights  of  Fiea  to  his  English  friend.  Hunt  thought 
him  somewhat  loss  hopeful  than  he  used  to  be,  but  im- 
proved in  health  and  strength  and  spirits.  One  little 
touch  relating  to  their  last  conversation,  deserves  to  bo 
recorded  : —  "  He  assented  warmly  to  an  opinion  I  ex- 
preaaed  in  the   cathedral  at   Pisa,  while  the  organ   was 
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playing,  that  a  truly  divino  religion  might  yet  be  estab- 
liahed,  if  charity  were  really  made  the  principle  of  it, 
instoad  of  faith." 

On  the  nii^ht  following  that  day  of  rest,  SbeUey  took  n 
poatchaise  for  Leghorn  ;  and  early  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
next  day  he  sot  sail,  mth  "Williams,  on  his  return  voyage 
to  Lerici.  The  sailor-boy,  Charles  Vivian,  was  their  only 
companion.  Trelawny,  who  wua  detained  on  board  the 
Bolivar,  in  the  Leghorn  harbour,  watched  them  start. 
The  weather  for  some  time  had  been  unusually  hot  and 
dry.  "  Processions  of  priests  and  religiosi  have  been  for 
several  days  past  praying  for  rain  ;"  so  runs  the  last  entry 
in  Williams's  diary  ;  "  but  the  gods  are  either  angry  or 
nature  too  powerful."  Trclawny's  (Jenoese  mate  observed, 
as  the  Don  Juan  stood  out  to  sea,  that  they  ought  to  have 
started  at  three  a.m.  instead  of  twelve  hours  later ;  adding 
'  "  the  devil  is  brewing  mischief."  Then  a  sea-fog  with- 
drew the  Don  Juan  from  their  sight.  It  was  an  oppres- 
sively sultry  afternoon.  Trelawny  went  down  into  hia 
cabizi,  and  slept ;  but  was  soon  roused  by  the  noiao  of  the 
ships'  crews  in  the  harlwur  making  all  ready  for  a  gale. 
In  a  short  time  the  tempest  was  upon  them,  with  wind, 
rain,  and  thunder.  It  did  not  last  more  than  twenty 
minutes ;  and  at  its  end  Trelawny  looked  out  anxiously 
for  Shelley's  boat.  She  was  nowhere  to  be  seen,  and 
uottiing  could  be  heard  of  her.  In  fact,  though  Trelawny 
could  not  then  be  nbeolutely  sure  of  the  catai^trophe,  she 
had  sunk,  struck  in  all  probability  by  the  prow  of  a 
felucca,  but  whether  by  accident  or  with  the  intention  of 
running  her  down,  is  still  uncertain. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  after  the  storm,  Tre- 
lawny rode  to  Pisa,  and  communicated  his  fears  tu  Hunt. 
"  I  then  wont  upstairs  to  Byron.     When  I  told  him,  his  b'p 
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quivered,  and  his  voice  faltered,  as  ho  qneationed  me." 
Couriers  wore  despatched  to  search  the  sea  coast,  and  to  bring 
the  Bolivartiom.  Leghorn.  Trelawny  rode  in  person  toward 
Via  Reggio,  and  there  found  a  punt,  a  water-keg,  and  some 
bottles,  which  liad  been  in  Shelley's  boat.  A  week  passedjd 
Trelawny  patrolling  the  shore  with  the  coast-guardsmen, 
but  hearing  of  no  new  discovery,  until  at  last  two  bodies 
wore  cast  upon  the  sand.  One  found  near  Via  Reggio,  on 
the  18th  of  July,  was  Shelley's.  It  had  his  jacket,  "  with 
the  volume  of  Sophocles  in  one  pocket,  and  Keats's  poems 
in  the  other,  doubled  back,  as  if  the  reader,  in  the  act  of 
reading,  had  hastily  thrust  it  away."  The  other,  found 
near  the  tower  of  Migliarino,  at  about  four  miles'  distance, 
was  that  of  Williams.  The  sailor-boy,  Charles  Vivian, 
though  cast  up  on  the  same  day,  tlie  18th  of  July,  ne.ir 
Massa,  was  not  heard  of  by  Trelawny  till  the  29tlL 

Nothing  now  remained  but  to  teU  the  whole  dreadful  • 
truth  to  the  two  widowed  women,  who  hud  sj)ent  ilie 
last  days  in  an  agony  of  alternate  desj)air  and  hope  at 
Villa  MagnL  This  duty  Trelawny  discharged  faithfully 
and  firmly.  "  The  next  day  I  prevailed  on  them,"  he 
says,  "  to  return  with  me  to  Pisa.  The  misery  of  that 
night  and  the  journey  of  the  next  day,  and  of  many 
days  and  nights  that  foUowed,  I  can  neither  describe  nor 
forget."  It  wa.s  decided  that  Shelley  should  lie  buried  at 
Rome,  near  his  friend  Xeata  and  his  son  Wilham,  and 
that  Williams's  remains  should  be  taken  to  England.  But 
first  the  bodies  had  to  b«  burned ;  and  for  permission  to 
do  tliis,  Trelawny,  who  all  through  had  taken  the  lead, 
applied  to  the  Kngliah  Embassy  at  Florence.  After  some 
dilBculty  it  was  granted. 

What  remains  to  be  said  concerning  the  cremation  of 
Shelley's  body  on  the  16tb  of  August,  must  be  told  in 
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Trelawny's  own  words.  Williams,  it  may  be  stated,  had 
been  burued  on  the  preceding  day. 

"  Three  white  wanda  had  been  stuck  in  the  sand  to  mark 
the  poet's  grave,  but  as  they  were  at  some  distance  from 
each  other,  we  had  to  cut  a  trench  thirty  yards  in 
length,  in  the  line  of  the  sticks,  to  ascertain  the  exact 
spot,  and  it  was  nearly  an  hour  before  we  came  upon  the 
grave. 

"  In  the  meantime  Byron  and  Leigh  Hunt  arrived  in  the 
carriage,  attended  by  soldiers,  and  the  Health  Officer,  as 
before.  The  lonely  and  grand  scenery  that  surrounded 
us,  80  exactly  harmonized  with  Shelley's  genius,  that  I 
could  imagine  his  spirit  soaring  over  us.  The  sea,  with 
the  islands  of  Gorgona,  Capraju,  and  Elba,  was  before  us ; 
old  battlemented  watch-towers  stretched  along  the  coast, 
backed  by  the  marble-created  Apennines  glistening  in  the 
sun,  picturesque  bom  their  diversified  ouUines,  and  not  a 
human  dwelling  was  in  sight. 

"  As  I  thought  of  the  delight  Shelley  felt  in  such  scenes 
of  loneliness  and  grandeur  whilst  living,  I  felt  we  were 
no  better  than  a  herd  of  wolves  or  a  pock  of  wOd  dogs, 
in  tearing  out  his  battered  and  naked  body  from  the  pure 
yeUow  sand  that  lay  so  lightly  over  it,  to  drag  him  back 
to  the  light  of  day  ;  but  the  dead  have  no  voice,  nor  had 
I  power  to  check  the  sacrilege — the  work  went  on  silently 
in  the  deep  and  unresisting  sand,  not  a  word  was  spoken, 
for  the  Italians  have  a  touch  of  sentiment,  and  their 
feelings  are  easily  excited  into  sympathy.  Byron  was 
silent  and  thoughtful.  We  were  startled  and  drawn 
together  by  a  dull,  hollow  sound  that  followed  the  blow 
of  a  mattock  ;  the  iron  had  struck  a  skuH,  and  the  body 
was  soon  uncovered  ....  After  the  tire  was  well  kindled 

)  repeated  the  ceremony  of  the  previous  day ;  and  more 
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wine  was  poured  over  Shelley's  dead  body  than  he  had 
consumed  during  his  life.  This  with  the  oil  and  salt 
made  the  yellow  flumes  glisten  and  quiver.  The  heat 
from  the  son  and  fire  was  so  intense  that  the  atmosphere 
was  tremulous  and  wavy  ....  The  fire  was  so  fierce  as 
to  produce  a  white  heat  on  the  iron,  and  to  reduce  its 
contents  to  grey  ashes.  The  only  portions  that  were  not 
consumed  were  some  fragments  of  bones,  the  jaw,  and  the 
akuU ;  but  what  surprised  us  all  was  that  the  heart  re- 
mained entire.  In  snatching  this  relic  from  the  fiery 
furnace,  my  hand  was  severely  burnt ;  and  had  any  one 
seen  me  do  the  act,  I  should  have  been  put  into  quaran- 
tine." 

Shelley's  heart  was  given  to  Ilirnt,  who  subsequently, 
not  without  reluctance  and  unseemly  dispute,  resigned  it 
to  Mrs.  Shelley.  It  is  nnw  at  Boscombo.  Ilis  ashes 
were  sent  by  Trelawny  to  Rome  and  buried  in  the 
Protestant  cemetery,  so  touchingly  described  by  him  in 
his  letter  to  Peacock,  and  afterwards  so  sublimely  in 
Adonaw.  The  epitaph,  composed  by  Hunt,  ran  thus : 
"Percy  Bysshe  ShoUey,  Cor  Cordium,  Natus  iv.  Aug. 
MDCOXcn.  Obiit  viii  Jul.  mdocwxiii."  To  the  Latin  words 
Trelawny,  faitbfuUest  and  moat  devoted  of  friends,  added 
three  lines  from  Ariel's  song,  much  loved  in  life  by 
Shelley  : 

Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade, 
Bnt  doth  aaffer  a  Bea-ohange 
Into  something  rich  find  strange. 

"  And  so,"  writes  Lady  Shelley,  "  the  sea  and  the  earth 
dosed  over  one  who  wns  great  as  a  poet,  and  still  greater 
as  a  philanthropist ;  and  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  that 
his  wild  spiritual  character  seems  to  have  prepared  him 
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for  being  thujs  snatched  from  life  under  circumstances  of 
mingled  terror  and  beauty,  while  his  powers  were  yet  in 
their  spring  freshness,  and  age  had  not  come  to  render 
the  ethereal  body  decrepit,  or  to  wither  the  heart  which 
could  not  be  consumed  by  fire." 


CHAPTER  TUL 

BFILCK3DE. 

AiTiR  Bome  deliberation  I  decided  to  givo  this  little  vou 
on  Shelloy  the  narrative  rathertiian  the  essay  form,  impelled 
thereto  by  one  commflnding  luatt^n.     Shelley's  lil'e  and 
liis  poetry  are  indissolubly  connectea.     He  acted  what  he 
thought   and   felt,    \Tith    a    directness    rare   among   his 
brethren  of  the  poet's  craft ;  while  his  verso,  with  the 
exception  of  The  Ceivei,  expressed  little  but  the  animating 
thoughts  and  aspirations  of  his  life.     Tbat  life,  moreover, 
was  "  a  miiacle  of  thirty  years,"  so  crowded  with  striking 
incident  and  varied  experience  that,  as  he  said  himself,      _ 
he  had  already  lived  longer  than  hia  father  and  ought  to     ■ 
be  reckoned  with  the  men  of  ninety.     Through  all  vicis- 
situdes he  preserved  his  youth  inviolate,  and  died,  like 
one  whom  the  gods  love,  or  like  a  hero  of  Hellenic  story,     | 
young,  despite   grey  Lairs  and  suffering.     His  life  has, 
therefore,  to  be  told,  in  order  that  his  life-work  may  be 
rightly  valued :  for,  great  as  that  was,  he,  the  man,  was     ■ 
somehow  greater ;  and  noble  as  it  truly  is,  the  memory 
of  himself  is  nobler. 

To  the  world  ho  presented  the  rare  spectacle  of  a  man 
passionate  for  truth,  and  unreservetUy  obetlient  to  the  right 
as  he  discerned  it.  The  anomaly  which  made  his  practical 
career  a  failure,  lay  just  here.     The   right  he  followed 
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was  too  often  the  antithesis  of  ordinary  morality  :  in  hia 
desire  to  cast  away  the  false  and  ^'rasp  the  true,  he  over- 
Bbot  the  mark  of  prudence.  The  bluudinj;  in  him  of  a 
pore  and  earnest  purpose  with  moral  and  social  theories 
that  could  not  but  have  proved  pernicious  to  mankind  at 
large,  produced  at  times  an  ulmost  grotesque  mixture  in 
his  actions  no  less  than  in  his  verse.  We  cannot,  there- 
fore, wonder  that  society,  while  he  lived,  felt  the  necessity 
of  asserting  itself  against  him.  But  now  that  he  has  passed 
into  the  company  of  the  great  dead,  and  time  has  softened 
down  the  asperities  of  popular  judgment,  we  are  able  to 
learn  the  real  lesson  of  his  life  and  writings.  That  is  not 
to  be  sought  in  any  of  his  doctrines,  hut  rather  in  his  fear- 
less bearing,  his  resolute  loyalty  to  an  unselfish  and  in  the 
simplest  sense  benevolent  ideal.  It  is  this  which  consti- 
tutes his  supreme  importance  for  us  English  at  the  present 
tima  Ours  is  an  age  in  which  ideals  are  rare,  and  we 
belong  to  a  race  in  which  men  who  follow  them  so  single- 
heartedly  are  not  common. 

As  a  poet,  SheDey  contributed  a  new  quality  to  English 
literature — a  quality  of  ideality,  freedom,  and  spiritual 
audacity,  which  severe  critica<of  other  nations  think  we  lack. 
Byron's  daring  is  in  a  different  region:  his  elemental  worldli- 
ness  and  pungent  satire  do  not  liberate  our  energies,  or  cheer 
us  with  new  hopes  and  splendid  vistas.  Wordsworth, 
the  very  antithesis  to  Shelley  in  his  reverent  accord  with 
institutions,  suits  our  meditative  mood,  sustains  us  with 
a  sound  philosophy,  and  braces  us  by  healthy  contact 
with  the  Nature  ho  so  dearly  loved.  But  in  Wordsworth 
there  is  none  of  Shelley's  magnetism.  Wliat  remains  of 
permanent  value  in  Coleridge's  poetry — such  work  as 
Chridahel,  the  Ancient  Mariner,  or  Kubla  Khan — Lb  a 
product  of  pure  artistic  fancy,  tempered  by  the  author's 


mysticism.  Keats,  true  and  sacred  poet  as  he  was,  loved 
Nature  with  a  somewhat  sensuous  devotion.  She  was  for 
him  a  mistress  rather  than  a  Diotima ;  nor  did  he  share 
the  prophetic  fire  which  hums  in  Shelley's  verse,  quite 
apart  from  the  direct  enuuciatiou  of  liis  favourite  tenete.  In 
none  of  Shelley's  greatest  contemporaries  waa  the  lyrical 
faculty  so  paramount ;  and  whether  we  consider  his  minor 
songs,  liis  odes,  or  hia  more  complicated  choral  dramas, 
we  acknowledge  that  he  was  the  loftiest  and  the  moet 
spontaneous  singer  of  our  language.  In  range  of  power 
he  was  also  conspicuous  above  tlie  rest.  Not  ouly  did 
he  \VTite  the  hest  lyrics,  but  the  best  tragedy,  the  best 
translations,  and  the  best  familiiu'  poems  of  his  century. 
As  a  satirist  and  humourist,  I  cannot  place  him  so  high  as 
some  of  hia  admirers  do ;  and  the  purely  polemical 
portions  of  his  poems,  those  in  which  he  puts  forth  his 
antagonism  to  tyrants  and  religions  and  custom  in  all  its 
myriad  forms,  seem  to  me  to  degenerate  at  intervals 
into  poor  rhetoric. 

While  his  genius  was  so  varied  and  its  flight  so  un- 
approached  in  swiftness,  it  would  be  vain  to  deny  that 
Shelley,  as  an  artist,  had  faults  from  which  the  men  with 
whom  I  have  compared  him  were  more  free.  The  moat  pro- 
minent of  these  are  haste,  incoherence,  verbal  carelessness, 
incompleteness,  a  want  of  narrative  force,  and  a  weak 
hold  on  objective  realities.  Even  his  warmest  admirers, 
if  they  are  sincere  critics,  will  concede  that  his  verse,  taken 
altogether,  is  marked  by  inequality.  In  his  eaj^er  self- 
abandonment  to  inspiration,  be  produced  much  that  is 
unsatisfying  simply  because  it  is  not  ripe.  There  was  no 
defect  of  power  in  him,  but  a  defect  of  patience;  and 
the  final  word  to  be  pronounced  in  estimating  the  larger 
bulk    of    his  poetry   is  the  word   immature.      Not  only 
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was  the  poet  yoimg ;  but  the  fruit  of  his  young  mind 
had  boen  plucked  before  it  had  beon  duly  mellowed  by 
reflection.  Again,  he  did  not  care  enough  for  cuuimon 
things  to  present  thorn  with  artistic  fulness.  He  was 
intolerant  uf  detail,  and  thus  fuilcxl  to  niotiel  with  the 
roundness  that  we  find  in  Goethe's  work.  lie  flew  at 
the  grand,  the  spacious,  the  sublime  ;  and  did  nut  always 
succeed  in  realizing  for  his  readers  what  he  had  imagined. 
A  certain  want  of  faith  in  hLs  own  powers,  fostered  by 
the  extraordinary  discouragement  under  which  he  had  to 
write,  prevented  bim  from  finishing  what  he  began,  or 
&om  giving  that  ultimate  form  of  perfection  to  his  longer 
Works  which  we  admire  in  shorter  pieces  like  the  Ode  to 
the  Wont  Wind.  When  a  poem  was  ready,  ho  had  it 
hastily  printed,  and  passed  ou  to  fresh  creative  efforts. 
If  anything  occurred  to  interrupt  his  ecargy,  he  flung  the 
sketch  aside.  Some  of  these  defects,  if  we  may  use  this 
word  at  all  to  indicate  our  sense  that  Shelley  might  by  care 
have  boen  mode  equal  to  his  highest  self,  were  in  a  great 
measure  the  correlative  of  bis  chief  quality — the  ideality, 
of  which  I  have  already  spoken.  He  composed  with  all 
his  faculties,  mental,  emotional,  and  physical,  at  the 
utmost  strain,  at  a  white  beat  of  intense  fervour,  striving 
to  attain  one  object,  the  truest  and  most  passionate 
investiture  for  the  thoughts  which  had  inflamed  his  ever- 
quick  imagination.  The  result  is  that  his  finest  work 
has  more  the  stamp  of  something  natural  and  elemental 
— the  wind,  the  sea,  the  depth  of  air — than  of  a  mere 
artistic  product.  Plato  would  have  said :  the  Muses 
filled  this  man  with  sacred  madness,  and,  when  he 
wrote,  he  was  no  longer  in  his  own  control  There  was. 
moreover,  ever-present  in  his  nature  an  effort,  an  aspiration 
after  a    bettor    than    thi«    best    this    world    can    show. 
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which  prompted  him  to  blend  the  choicest  products  of 
his  thought  and  fancy  with  the  fairest  images  borrowed 
from  the  earth  on  which  he  lived.  He  never  willingly 
composed  except  under  the  impulse  to  body  forth  a  vision 
of  the  love  and  light  and  life  which  was  the  spirit  of  the 
power  he  worshipped.  This  persistent  upward  striving,  this 
earnestness,  this  passionate  intensity,  this  piety  of  soul  and 
purity  of  inspiration,  give  a  quite  unique  spirituality  to  his 
poems.  But  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  colder  perfec- 
tions of  Academic  art  should  be  always  found  in  them. 
They  have  something  of  the  waywardness  and  negligence 
of  nature,  something  of  the  agynimetreia  we  admire  in 
the  earlier  creations  of  Greek  architecture.  That  Shelley, 
fkcute  critic  and  profound  student  as  he  was,  could  con- 
form himself  to  rule  and  show  himself  an  artist  in  the 
stricter  sense,  is,  however,  abundantly  proved  by  Jlie 
Cenci  and  by  Adoriais.  The  reason  why  ho  did  not 
always  observe  this  method  will  be  understood  by  those 
who  have  studied  his  Defence  of  Poetry,  and  learned  to 
sympathize  with  his  impassioned  theory  of  art. 

Working  on  this  small  scale,  it  is  dilhciilt  to  do 
barest  justice  to  Shelley's  life  or  poetry.  The  materials 
for  the  former  are  almost  overwhelmingly  copious  and 
strangely  discordant  Those  who  ought  to  meet  in  love 
over  his  grave,  have  spent  their  time  in  quarrelling  about 
him  and  baffling  the  most  eager  seeker  for  the  truth.' 
Through  the  turbid  atmosphere  of  their  recriminations  it 
is  impossible  to  discern  the  whole  personality  of  the  man. 
By  carefcd  comparison  and  refined  manipulation  of  the 
biographical  treasures  at  oar  disposal,  a  fair  portrait  of 


'  See  Lady  Shelley  v,  Hog-g ;  Trelawiiy  r.  the  Shelley  Tamily  j 
Peaoook  v.  Lady  SbAUey  ;  Gamett  v.  Peaoook ;  Goruott  v.  Trf- 
Uwnj  I  MoCarthy  «.  Hogg,  Ao^  ko. 
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Shelley  might  still  be  set  before  the  reader  with  the 
accuracy  of  a  finished  picture.  [That  labour  of  exquisite  art 
and  of  devoted  love  still  remains  to  be  accomplished,  though 
in  the  meantime  &Ir,  W.  M.  Kossetti's  Memoir  ia  a  most 
valuable  in-stalment.]  Shelley  in  his  lifetime  bound  those 
who  knew  him  with  a  chain  of  loyal  affection,  impressing 
observers  so  essentially  different  as  Hogg,  Byron,  Peacock, 
Leigh  Hunt,  Trelawny,  Medwin,  Williams,  with  the  con- 
viction that  he  was  the  gentlest,  purest,  bravest,  and  most 
spiritual  being  they  had  ever  met.  The  same  conviction 
ia  forced  upon  his  biographer.  During  his  four  last  years 
this  most  loveable  of  men  was  becoming  gradually  riper, 
wiser,  truer  to  liis  highest  instincts.  The  imperfections  of 
his  youth  were  being  rapidly  absorbed.  His  self-know- 
ledge was  expanding,  his  character  mellowing,  and  hia 
genius  growing  daily  stronger.  Without  losing  the  fire 
that  burned  in  him,  Jie  had  been  lessoned  by  experience 
into  tempering  its  fervour ;  and  when  he  reached  the  age 
of  twenty-nine,  he  stood  upon  the  height  of  his  mort 
glorious  acluevement,  ready  to  unfold  his  wings  for  a  yet 
sublimcr  flight.  At  that  moment,  when  life  at  last  seemed 
about  to  offer  him  rest,  unimpeded  activity,  and  happiness, 
death  robbed  the  world  of  his  maturity.  Posterity  has 
but  the  product  of  his  cruder  years,  the  assurance  that  he 
had  already  outlived  them  into  something  nobler,  and  the 
tragedy  of  his  untimely  end. 

If  a  final  word  were  needed  to  utter  the  unutterable 
sense  of  waste  excited  in  us  by  Shelley's  premature 
absorption  into  the  mystery  of  the  unknown,  we  might 
find  it  in  the  last  lines  of  his  own  Alattor: — 


Art  and  eloquetioe, 
And  all  the  shows  </  the  world,  ai6  fhul  and  vaio 
To  weep  a  loss  that  turiu  their  light  to  shads. 
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It  !■  a  woe  "too  deep  for  tears,"  when  all 
Ib  reft  at  onoe,  when  some  surpassing  spirit, 
Whose  light  adorned  the  world  around  it,  leaves 
Those  who  remain  behind  nor  sobs  nor  groans. 
The  passionate  tnmnlt  of  a  clinging  hope ; 
But  pale  despair  and  cold  tranquillity, 
Nature's  vaat  frame,  the  web  of  human  things,    ' 
Biith  and  the  graven  that  are  not  as  they  were 
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That  Shelley,  early  in  1814,  had  formed  no  intention  of 
abandoning  liis  wife  is  certain  ;  for  he  was  re-married  to  her 
on  the  24th  of  March  (eight  days  after  the  letter  I  have  juat 
quoted)  at  St  George's,  Hanover  Square.  This  ratification 
of  the  Scotch  marriage  was  no  doubt  meant  to  place  the 
legitimacy  of  a  possible  heir  beyond  all  que-tion.  Yet,  if 
we  may  base  conjecture  upon  "Stanxaa,  April,  1814,''  which 
undoubtedly  refer  to  his  relations  with  the  Boinville  family, 
it  seems  that  in  the  very  month  after  this  new  ceremony 
Shelley  found  the  difliculties  of  his  wedded  life  intolerable. 
He  had  not,  however,  lost  his  affection  for  Harriet.  He  still 
Kought  to  recover  her  confidence  and  kindness.  In  spite  of 
his  wife's  apparent  coldness  and  want  of  intellectual  sym- 
pathy, in  spite  of  his  own  increasing  alienation  from  the 
atmosphere  in  which  she  now  lived,  he  still  approached  her 
with  the  feelings  of  a  suitor  and  a  lover.  'This  is  proved 
beyond  all  doubt  by  the  pathetic  stanzas  "  To  Harriet :  May, 
1814,"  which  have  only  recently  been  published.  I  may 
add  that  these  verses  exist  in  Harriet's  own  autograph, 
whence  I  infer  that  she,  on  her  side,  was  not  indifferent  to 


the    emotion 
apostrophe : 


they    express.*       Shelley    begins    with    this 

Tliy  look  of  love  has  |>ower  to  calm 

'The  stormiest  pa&sion  of  my  soul  ; 
Thy  gentle  words  are  drops  of  balm 

in  lifp's  too  bitter  bowl. 


■  This  poem  may  be  read  in  full  in  Profesior  Dowden's  Life,  vol.  L 
11.418. 
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Ho  theu  immediately  adds  that  liia  cruellest  grief  is  to  have 
knowu  and  lost  "  those  choicest  blessings  "  ;  Hiirriet  is  prov- 
ing by  her  coldness  that  she  repays  his  most  devoted  love 
with  acorn.    Neverthelesa  he  will  appeal  to  her  better  nature : 

Be  thou,  then,  one  among  mankind 
Whose  heart  in  harder  not  for  slate. 

Thou  only  virtuous,  gentle,  kind, 
Amid  a  world  of  hate  ; 

And  by  a  slight  endurance  seal 

A  fuUow-being'a  lasting  yicaL 

The  next  stanza  points  a  moving  picture  of  his  own  wretched- 
ness, and  beseeches  her,  before  it  is  too  late,  to  avert  the 
calamity  of  an  open  rupture  : 

la  mercy  let  \mn  not  endure 
The  misery  of  a  fatal  cure. 

She  has  been  yielding  to  false  counsels  and  obeying  the  im- 
pulse of  feelings  which  represent  not  her  real  and  nobler, 
but  lier  artificial  and  lower  self; 

0  trust  for  once  no  erring  guide  I 
Bid  the  remorseless  feeling  flee  ; 

'Tis  malice,  'tis  rovenee,  'tis  pride, 
Tis  anything  but  thee  ; 

O  deign  a  nobler  pride  to  prove, 

And  pity  if  thon  canst  not  love. 

Whatever  opinion  the  student  of  Shelley's  history  may 
form  regarding  hia  previous  and  his  subsequent  conduct,  due 
weight  must  always  be  given  to  the  accent  of  sincerity,  of 
pleading  sorrow,  of  ingenuous  self-hiuniliation,  in  these 
touching  lines.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  Harriet, 
although  she  treasured  them  and  copied  them  in  her  own 
handwriting,  apparently  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their  appeal, 
and  that  it  was  not  until  several  weeks  of  solitude  and 
misery  had  passed  that  SheUey  fimilly  sought  the  "  fatal 'cure  " 
of  separation  by  flinging  himself  into  the  anus  of  Mary 
Godwin. 

We  may  now  affirm  with  confidence  that  in  the  winter 
and  spring  of  1814  an  estrangement  had  gradually  been 
growing  up  between  SheUey  and  Harriet  Her  more  com- 
monplace nature,  subsiding  into  worldlineas,  began  to  weary 
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of  Ilia  entbufliaRins,  which  at  the  same  epoch  expanded  some- 
what unhealthily  under  the  influencea  of  the  BoinviUe  faniUy. 
That  intijnacy  brought  into  painful  prominence  whatever 
was  jarring  and  repugnant  to  him  in  his  home.  While  divided 
in  this  way  between  domesticity  which  had  become  distaste- 
ful, and  the  society  of  friends  with  whom  he  found  scope  for 
his  most  romantic  outpourings  of  sensibility,  Shelley  fell 
suddenly  and  passionately  in  love  with  Godwin's  daughter, 
Mary.  He  made  her  acquaintance  first  perhaps  in  May  or 
at  the  beginning  of  June.  Peacock,  who  lived  on  terms  of 
the  closest  familiarity  with  him  at  this  period,  must  deliver 
his  testimony  as  to  the  overwhelming  nature  of  the  new 
attachment : — "  Nuthing  that  I  ever  read  in  tale  or  history 
could  present  a  more  striking  image  of  a  sudden,  violent, 
irresistible,  uncontrollable  passion,  than  that  under  which  I 
found  him  labouring  when,  at  his  request,  I  went  up  from 
the  country  to  call  on  him  in  Loudon.  Between  his  old 
feelings  towards  Harriet,  from  whom  he  wot  not  then  separated, 
and  his  new  passion  for  Mary,  he  showed  in  his  looks,  in  his 
gestures,  in  his  speech,  the  state  of  a  mind  '  suflering,  like  a 
little  kingdom,  the  nature  of  an  insurrection.'  HLs  eyes  were 
bloodshot,  his  hair  and  dress  disordered.  He  caught  up  a 
bottle  of  laudanum,  and  said,  '  I  never  part  from  this.' " 

Mary  Godwin  was  then  a  girl  of  sixteen,  "fair  and  fjiir- 
haired,  pale  indeed,  and  with  a  piercing  look,"  to  quote  Hogg's 
description  of  her,  as  she  first  appeared  before  him  on  the 
8th  or  9th  of  June,  1814.  With  her  freedom  from  prejudice, 
her  tense  and  high-wrought  sensibility,  her  acute  intellect, 
enthusiasm  for  ideas,  and  vivid  imagination,  Mary  Godwin 
was  naturally  a  fitter  companion  for  Shelley  than  the  good 
Harriet,  however  beantifuL  How  he  plighted  his  new  troth, 
and  won  the  hand  of  her  who  was  destined  to  be  his  com- 
panion for  life,  may  \>est  be  told  in  Lady  Shelley's  words : — 

"  His  anguish,  his  isolation,  his  difference  fi'om  other  men, 
his  gifts  of  genius  and  eloquent  enthusiasm,  made  a  deep 
impression  on  Godwin's  daughter  Mnry,  now  a  girl  of  sixteen, 
who  had  been  acciutomed  to  hear  Shelley  i^Kikcn  of  as  some- 
thing rare  and  strange.  To  her,  as  they  met  one  eventful 
day   in    St   Pancras  Churchy:utl,    by   her    mother's   grave, 
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Bysshe,  in  burning  words,  poured  forth  the  tale  of  his  wild 
past — how  he  had  suffered,  how  he  ha-l  been  misled,  and 
how,  if  supported  by  her  love,  he  hoped  in  future  years  to 
enrol  his  name  with  the  wise  and  good  who  ha*l  done  battle 
for  their  R'How-nien,  and  been  true  through  all  adverse  storms 
to  the  cause  of  humanity.  Unhesitatingly,  she  placed  her 
liand  in  his,  and  linked  her  fortune  with  hia  own  ;  and  most 
truthfully,  as  the  rcmaininij  portions  of  these  Memorials  will 
prove,  was  the  pledge  of  both  redeemed.  The  theories  in 
which  the  daughter  of  the  authors  of  Political  Jiutice,  and  of 
the  Righti  of  IVoman,  had  bven  educated,  spared  her  from 
any  conflict  between  her  duty  and  her  affection.  For  she 
was  the  child  of  parents  whose  writings  had  had  for  their 
object  to  prove  that  marriage  was  one  among  the  many 
institntions  which  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  mankind  was 
about  to  sweep  away.  By  her  father,  whom  she  loved — by 
the  writings  of  her  mother,  whom  she  had  been  taught  to 
venerate — these  doctrines  had  been  rendered  familiar  to  her 
mind.  It  was  therefore  natural  that  she  should  listen  to  the 
dictaf<«  of  her  own  heart,  and  willingly  unite  her  fate  with 
one  who  was  so  worthy  of  her  love." 

The  separation  from  Harriet,  which  actually  took  place 
about  the  middle  of  July,  w;is  not 'arranged  by  mutual  con- 
sent, as  some  authorities  assert,  so  much  as  by  ShcUe/e 
deliberate  repudiation  uf  his  partner.  Yet  she  must  be  held 
to  some  degree  respon-sihle  for  bringing  about  the  catastrophe 
by  her  own  imprudent  behaviour.  At  au  uncertain  date  in 
the  summer  she  went  to  Bath,  leaving  her  husband  in  London 
or  its  neighbourhood.  Although  he  wiw  now  becoming  con- 
vinced that  their  union  a)iild  not  be  prolonged,  he  continued 
to  corrcepond  with  her  iijgularly  until  early  in  July.  A 
silence  of  four  days  then  alarmei)  her  so  much  that  she  wrote 
upon  the  6th  in  great  anxiety  to  Mr.  Hookh.iiii,  bogging  to 
be  informed  of  Shelley's  doings.  On  the  14th  ihey  met 
again  at  his  request  in  London.  What  passed  on  this  occasion 
is  not  known  ;  but  it  seems  tolerably  certain  that  he  iu- 
forraefl  her  of  his  firm  resolve  to  part  fn)m  her.  On  the 
28th  of  that  month  he  departed  secretly  for  the  Continent 
with  Mary  Godwin,  who  had  consented  to  share  his  fortune* 
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It  tniut  be  added  that  he  passed  through  a  crisU  of  inteiue 
suffering  and  excitementT  bordering  on  roaducss,  before  he 
finally  detennined  to  exchange  the  refrigerated  and  uncon- 
genial Harriet  for  the  impassioned  and  aympathetic  Mary. 

That  Shelley  lias  to  bear  the  buRleu  of  this  act  of  separa- 
tion from  his  first  wife  8e«ma  quite  clear  ;  nor  can  I  discover 
anything  to  justify  his  conduct,  according  to  the  commonly 
received  opinions  of  the  world,  except  incompatibility  of  aima 
and  interests  in  1814  between  him  and  the  woman  he  ao 
recklessly  married  in  1811.  His  own  peculiar  justification 
is  to  he  found  in  his  avowed  opinions  on  the  subject  of 
marriage — opinions  which  Harriet  knew  well  and  professed 
to  share,  and  of  which  he  had  recently  made  ample  confession 
in  the  notes  to  Qiufn  Mab.  Men  and  women  in  general, 
those  whom  Shelley  was  wont  to  style  "  the  vulgar,"  will 
still  agree  with  Lord  Eldon  in  reganling  those  opinions  as 
dangerous  to  society.  But  it  would  be  unfair,  while  con- 
demning them  as  frankly  as  Shelley  professed  them,  to  bkme 
him  also  because  he  did  not  conform  to  the  opposite  code  of 
morals,  for  which  he  frefjuently  expressed  extreme  abhorrence, 
and  which  he  stigmatised,  however  wrongly,  as  the  tource  of 
the  worst  social  vices. 

What  is  left  of  Harriet's  history  may  be  briefly  told. 
She  remained  in  correspondence  with  her  husband,  who 
showed  himself  always  anxious  for  her  material  and  moral 
welfare.  At  Bath,  upon  the  30th  of  November,  1814,  she 
gave  birth  to  Shelley's  second  child,  Charles  Uysshe,  who 
eventually  died  in  1826.  She  eeems  to  have  formed  other 
connexions  at  a  later  date,  which  proved  uufortimate  ;  and 
on  the  9th  of  November  (?)  1816,  she  committe<l  suicide  by 
drowning  in  the  Serpentine.  It  should  be  added  that,  until 
just  before  tlie  end,  she  continued  to  live  under  her  father's 
protection.  The  distance  of  time  between  July,  1814,  and 
November,  1816,  And  the  new  ties  formed  by  Harriet  in  the 
interval,  prove  that  there  was  no  inuue<liate  relation  between 
Shelley's  abandonment  of  hia  wife  and  her  suicide.  She  had 
always  entertained  the  thought  of  self-destruction,  as  Hogg, 
who  is  no  adverse  witness  in  her  case,  has  amply  recorde<l. 
It  may,  indeed,  be  permitted  us  to  suppose  that,  finding  her- 
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self  for  the  second  time  anhappy  in  her  love,  she  reverted 
to  a  long-since  cherished  scheme,  and  cut  the  knot  of  life  and 
all  its  troubles. 

So  far  as  this  is  possible,  I  have  attempted  to  narrate  the 
most  jKiinfuI  episode  in  Shelley's  life  as  I  conceive  it  to  have 
occurred,  without  exteiiu-ition  and  without  condemnation 
But  one  imi^rtant  point  connected  with  the  cliief  incident 
still  remains  to  be  cuiiniiii^J  in  detail 

Mr.  Dowdun  says  :  "  Fr<im  an  assurance  that  she  (Harriet) 
had  ceased  to  love  him,  Slielley  had  passed  to  a  conv^iction 
that  she  had  given  her  heart  to  another,  and  had  linked  her 
life  to  his." '  This  statement  he  repeats  without  qualifica- 
tion :  "  He  had  left  her,  l«liiiving  she  was  nnfiuthful  to 
him." '  The  documents  which  Mr.  Dowden  quotes  to  estab- 
lish Shelley's  belief  in  Harriet's  unfiiilhfulness  before  the 
sefiaration  are  three  in  number.^  First,  a  letter  from  Shelley 
to  his  si'cond  wife,  dated  January  11,  1817.  Secondly,  a 
letter  from  Godwin  to  Mr.  W.  T.  Baxter,  dated  May  12, 
1817.  Thinlly,  a  note  appended  by  Miss  Clairmont  to  tran- 
scripts from  her  mother's  letters,  mode  some  time  after  1832. 
I  have  enumerated  these  in  chronological  order,  because  their 
greater  or  les.?  remoteness  from  the  year  1814  considerably 
affects  their  value  as  evidence  reganiing  Shelley's  belief  at 
that  pcrioil. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Harriet  committed  snicide 
in  November,  1816,  and  very  soon  after  this  event  the  West- 
brook  family  began  a  suit  in  Cliancery  with  the  object  of 
dcpri^'ing  Shelley  of  the  cimUxIv  of  his  two  children  by  her. 
On  the  nth  of  .lanuary,  1817,  then,  Shelley  wrote  to  Mary  : 
"  I  learn  just  now  from  Goilwin  that  he  has  evidence  that 
Harriet  was  unfaithful  to  me  four  mcmtht  before  I  left  Eng- 
land witli  you.  If  we  can  succeed  in  establishing  this,  our 
connexion  will  receive  an  additional  sanctioi:,  and  pleji  he 
overborne."  *     As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  the  pleadings  began, 

>  Vol.  L  p.  429.  '  Vol.  li.  p.  65. 

'  These  throe  documents  wiU  be  fouml  in  vol.  ii.  p. 
pp.  424,  425. 

*  M  r.  Duwden  omits  the  second  sentence  in  his  quotation, 
p.  426. 
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he  did  not  eetablish  tbii,  nor  did  he  allude  to  the  matter  in 
the  nveniorandiiiii  he  drew  up  of  his  case.'  Godwin  writes 
upon  the  1 2th  nf  May  :  "  The  late  Mi-s.  Shelley  has  turned 
out  to  l>e  a  woiimn  of  great  levity.  I  know  from  unquestion- 
able authority,  wlmlly  unconnected  with  Shc-lky  (though  1 
cannot  wilh  proprifty  be  ijuoted  for  tliis),  that  she  had  proved 
herself  unfaithful  to  Iitr  husband  before  their  st-paration." 
On  the  strength  of  these  two  pasaiii^es,  the  pith  and  kernel  of 
which  is  that  Godwin,  some  months  after  Harriet's  death, 
credited  a  tale  told  him  by  an  unknown  person,  which  he 
repeated  to  Shelley,  we  are  asked  to  suppose  that  Shelley  in 
July,  1814,  two  and  a  half  years  earlier,  was  convinced  of 
Harriet's  infidelity.  But  Miss  Clairnumt  has  still  to  be 
heard  She,  writing  at  some  uncertiun  date  subsequently  to 
1832,  and  therefore  at  least  eighteen  years  after  the  sej)arB- 
tioik,  recorded  that :  "  He  (Shelley)  succeede<i  in  persuading 
her  (Marj')  by  declaring  tliat  Harriet  did  not  really  care  for 
him  ;  that  she  was  in  love  with  a  Major  Ryan  ;  and  the 
child  she  would  have  was  certainly  not  his.  This  Mary  told 
me  herself,  adding  that  this  justified  his  having  another 
attachment."  When  we  come  to  eiamine  Miss  Clairmont's 
reminiscences,  we  find  them  untrustworthy  in  so  many  in- 
stances that  her  evidence  carries  no  weight.^  In  the  second 
place  it  is  unquestioned  and  unquestionable  that  Shelley 
firmly  believed  the  second  child  he  had  by  H.irrict  to  be  his 
own.  He  announced  the  boy's  birth  to  his  friends,  had  hiin 
named  Charles  Bysshe,  used  him  in  bis  efforts  to  raise  money, 
and  passionately  claimed  him  when  Harriet's  relatives  refused 
to  give  him  up.  Yet  we  are  invited  to  accept  the  memor- 
andum of  an  inaccurate  woman,  penned  at  least  eighteen 
years  after  the  event,  and  including  one  palpable  and  serious 
misstatement,  as  proof  that  Shelley  judged  his  first  wife  un- 
faithful before  he  eloped  with  Mary. 

No  one  contends  that  Harriet  actually  broke  her  marriage 
vow  before  the  separation.  What  Professor  Dowden  asks  us 
to  believe  is  that  Sltelley  thought  she  was  nntme  to  him  at 

'  Vol.  it  p.  88. 

'  S««  Mr.  Dowden'i  own  oritiqne  of  this  witness  in  Appendix  B.  to 
roL  li.     Comptre  vol.  L  p.  440. 
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that  period.  Miss  Clairmont's  evidence  1  reject  as  valueleM. 
At  the  most  she  only  reports  somelhing  which  Shullcy  if 
supposed  to  have  said  to  Mary  witli  the  object  of  persuading 
her  to  elope  with  him,  and  which  hia  subsequent  conduct 
with  regard  to  his  son  Charles  Bywhe  contradicted.  The 
true  inference  to  he  drawn  from  Slielley'a  and  Godwin's  far 
more  imjx)rtant  letters  in  1817  is  that  it  was  not  until  the 
latter  date  that  the  suspicion  of  Unrrict's  guilt  before  the 
separation  arose.  This  suspicion  did  not,  however,  iiardeii 
into  certainty,  nor  was  it  fouTid  capable  of  verification  ;  else 
why  dill  not  Shelley  use  the  fact,  as  he  ]woposed,  in  order 
to  strengthen  his  case  against  the  Westbrooks  ?  I  aduit 
that  hi-s  letter  to  Southey  in  1820  sujiports  the  view  that, 
having  once  begun  to  entertain  the  suspicion,  he  never  after- 
wards abandoned  it.' 

If  now  we  turn  to  contemporary  records  between  die  dates,  I 
June,  1814,  and  May,  181&  (at  which  time  Hairict  disappears 
from  our  ken),  we  find  no  intimation  either  in  Mary's  or 
Miss  Clainiiont'a  diary,  or  in  Shelley's  words  and  writinga, 
or  in  the  conduct  of  the  Shelley-Godwin  set,  that  Harriet  wa«  I 
believed  to  have  broken  faith  so  early  with  her  husband. 
When  Shelley  in  the  summer  of  1814  sought  to  lower  her 
in  the  eyes  of  Mary  Godwin,  he-  did  eo  by  hinting  that  she 
only  cared  for  his  money  and  his  prospects. '■'  Mary  talks 
about  her  "insulting  selfishness,"  calls  her  "nasty  woman," 
and  exhibits  a  gooil  deal  of  resentment  at  Shelley's  welcome 
to  his  son  and  heir  by  her  (December  6,  1 8 1 4).-'  The  pained 
reiteration  of  the  words  vnft  in  her  diary  on  this  occasion 
proves  how  liitterly  she  felt  her  own  position  as  viidrtta. 
Shelley  invited  Harriet  to  establish  herself  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Mary  and  hinwelf.  She  was  visited  in  I/ondon  by 
the  whole  party.  But  while  they  continued  upon  awkward 
terms  of  half  faiiiiliiirity  and  mutual  irritation,  nothing  by 
word  or  act  implied  a  knowledge  of  her  previous  iniidulity. 
\^Tiat  is  further  to  the  point  is  that  Mrs.  Shelley,  in  her 
novel  of  Lodore,  which  Profesaor  Dowden  rightly  judges  to  be 


'  Vol  i.  p.  428. 


»  Vol  U  p.  465 


»  Vol.  i.  [..  415, 
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a  history  of  Shelley's  relation  to  Harriet,  iviinte<l  d  wife's 
gradual  alienation  from  her  liiulmnd  without  hinting  at 
misconduct.' 

In  conclusion,  I  aui  bound  to  express  iny  opinion  that 
nothing  now  produced  from  the  Shelley  archives  very 
materially  altera  the  view  of  the  case  at  which  sane  and 
cautious  critics  arrived  before  these  were  placed  in  the  liands 
of  his  last  biographer.  We  ought,  moreover,  to  remember 
that  Shelley,  of  all  men,  would  liave  most  resented  any- 
thing like  an  ap]>eal  to  popular  opinions  regarding  the 
marriage  tie.  His  firm  cotivictiuu  was  that  when  alfection 
ceased  between  a  married  couple,  or  when  new  loves  had 
irrevocably  superseded  old  ones,  the  connexion  ought  to  be 
broken.  In  his  own  case  he  felt  that  Harriet's  emotion 
towards  him  bad  changed,  vrkUe  an  irresistible  passion  for 
another  woiimu  bad  suddenly  sprung  up  in  his  beail.  Upon 
the*  grounds,  after  undergoing  a  ten-ible  contention  of  the 
Huul,  he  forced  on  the  separation  to  which  his  first  wife  un- 
willingly aulimitted. 

>  Vol.  i.  pp.  436-438. 
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Heliai,     154 ;     quotation    from,            H 

^^H 

156-157                                                   ■ 

^^L                  Eaton,  D.  J.  (printer),  66 

Hemaus,  Mra.   See  Browne,  Miss  F.            ^M 

^^B                  Edinburgb,  51-53,  76 

Hiitori/  of   a    Six    Weeki'    Tour     ^^^H 

^^^1                    Etliiiiivrgh  Journal,  19 

(.Mm.  Sbelley'.s),  84                           ^^H 

^^H                  EUnords,     Mr,      (Sbelley'a     linit 

Hitclieuer,  Miss  Eliza,  47,  65              ^^H 

^H                                  6 

Hogg,  Thomas  Jefferaon,  7,  9,  14-            V 

^H                  rCMou,  Lord.  81,  93,  180,  193 

16,  21,  22  ;    his   description   of      ^^M 

^H                  Epipsyehidion,  86,  136.  138,  141 

Shelley  at  Oxford,  23  et  Kq„  3.1,     ^^H 

^^B                     et  »eq.,  168  ;   quotktiona  from, 

37,  48e<sa;.,  67.  68.  71  e<«^-     ^^| 

^H                       139-140 

82,  85,  100,  108,  131,  161,  186      ^^ 

^H                   £>say  oil  a  Future  Stair.  117.  152 

note,  187,  193                                         ■ 

^^H                   Essay  on  VhrUtianity,  100,  117 

Homer,  74,  112;  Shelley's  tnus-            ■ 

^^H                  Eaaay  on  the  Punialtment  of  Death, 

lutiona  from,  113                                      H 

^H                      ^^^ 

Hookbam,  Mr.  T.,  71,  192                          ■ 

^^1                  Este,  95.  107 

Hornhara,  3,  17,  20,  56                               ■ 

^H                  Eton,  12  cl  seq. 

Hume,  27,  35                                               ■ 

^^H 

Hunt,  Leigh,  34,  80  note,  92,  100             ■ 

^^M                 Funning,  Mrs..  46 

et  >eq..  109,  121,  128,  136,  157,             ■ 

^H                   Field   Place,  S,  0  et  tti).,  14,   17. 

176,  170,  180,  187                                 ■ 

^H                                  77 

Hymn  to  hilellectiuU  Beauty,  16,            ■ 

^H                   Florence,  95,  108,  119,  130 

86,  87,  123                                      ^M 

^H                   France,  83,  90 

^H                   Franktn*le\n      (Mrs.       Sbelley'a 

Imlay,  Fanny,  76,  77,  107                 ^^H 

^H                       ator)'),  90 

Inmcalion   to  Niijht,  the,  qnota-      ^^^B 

^H                   Fratera  Alaga^ne,  19,  91  note,  92 

tiou  from,  159-160                                   ■ 

^^H 

Ireland.  Shellevin.  58,  50,  63,  64              ■ 

^^H 

Italy,  103,  109',  110,  169                             ■ 

^^1                 Ganiett,  Mr.  Richard,  60  note,  81, 

^^^^H 

^H                     83,  121,  130  note,  148,  169,  186 

Julian  and  Mad/Mo,  qnotatioiu     ^^^B 

^^H                      note 

'  from,  105-106,  132                           ^^M 

^^1                   (Icbir  (Landor'is),  S3 

^™ 

^H                  Geneva,  88  ;  Lake  of,  89 

Kant,  68,  117                                             ■ 

^H                  GiKhorne.  Mr.,  112,  121.  136 

Keats,   100,   130.  143,   145,  146;             ■ 

^H                    Gishonie,  Mrs.,  110,  112,  119 

ilescription  of  hi.i  resting-place             H 

^^B                  Godwin,  Mary,  76,  79  et  teq.,  85, 

l.y  Shelley,  148-149                          ^^B 

^H                     88  ;  mnrriatse  with  SheUcy,  93, 

Keswick,  66,  56,  68                           ^^M 

^H                       WOttstq. 

^H                 Godwin,William,  21,  49note,5ar/ 

Lam  and  Cylhna,  8,  9,    17.  90.      ^^B 

^H                     seq.,   67,  76,  77,  85   note,  93, 

95  :  present  title,  The  Reeoll  of            ■ 

^H                       107,  110,  191,  194,  195 

Jatam,  97.  98,  103,  122                     ^^H 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^M        .^^^^^^^^^^^1'                 ^^^^^1 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1                  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^B                                   ^^^H 

^                             .^^^^^^^^^^^1 

1 

^^H|                                                   ^^ 

^^r^iglharii,  74,  95.  119,  181,  176  H 

Paine.  Thomas,  66                                     ^^H 

^F      *^- 

farLs                                                        ^^H 

^m           Lerici.  131.  lt,4.  168.  177 

Peacock,  Mr. ,  71.  75.  77.  79.  85            ^^H 

^^B            Letters,    ertracta   from    Shelley's, 

«W9.,  1U3,  113.114,  116.  118,            ^^M 

^B               48.  60.  54  c<  Mf..  65.  69.  78, 

128,  180,  186  note,  187,  191                ^^M 

^M              104.   no.  U%   116.   118,    128, 

Penshunit,  4                                                 ^^^H 

^H              129. 130,135136. 141,  143, 15i* 

J'flir  Belt  the  Third,  120                           ^^M 

^H          Zct<<T  to  Znrti  BUmborough,  66, 

Petrareli.  72,  111                                         ^^H 

^H 

Pilfold,  Captain,  47,  61                             ^^H 

^H           Z,<U<T    to    Maria    Oisbome,    15, 

Pilfol.1,  Charles,  3                                      ^H 

^H                132  ;  qaoUtion  hom,  133-134 

Pilfold.  Elizabeth,  3                                 ^^M 

^M           Lewis,  Monk,  19,  20.  90 

Pisa,  05,  103.  108,  131,  138,  164            ^^H 

^M           Lind,  Dr.,  17.  34,  44 

ft  ttq.,  165,  168,  176-178                      ^^H 

^^H            LinM    u*riiUn   amoity   Eut/antan 

Plato,  27,  68.  100.  112,  113,  138,            ^^H 

^M           uiu>,  107 

151,  165.  176,  185                                ^^H 

^H           Locke,  27,  35 

PUilieal   Jutliee   (W.  Oodwln'a),             ^^H 

^H            Ladon  (Mrs.  Shelley'R  novel),  196 

56,  67,  82,  192                                      ^^1 

^H           LoudoD,  37,  43,  47,'  48,  hO,   68, 

PottAumoiu  FmgmefUt  (/  Mar-            ^^^| 

^B              72,   76,   81,  83,  92,  107,  108, 

gara  SiehoUtm,  34                                 ^^H 

^H                      192 

Princt  Athaiuut,  17.  97,  98                     ^^H 

Promttheut    Unbound,    96,    107,             ^^H 

^^m           itatque  0/ A  narehy,  \20 

117  note,  118  e<«?.,  128,   129,             ^^H 

^^M           Matthews  (the  comedian),  19 

136.  144;  quoUtion  froui,  125,             ^^H 

^^H            Metlwin.  Captain,  his  description 

^^H 

^H               of    Shulley.    8.    10-11.    19.    80 

Pmpomi  for  on  Association,  62,             ^^^| 

^^H               not«,   85  ;    relates  incidents    in 

^^M 

^H               SheUey's  life,  107-108.  134135 

Proposals  for  putting  Ke/brn  to            ^^^M 

^^B           Meilleric,  scene  of  shipwreck,  89 

the  VoU,  63                                           ^^M 

^^1           Milton,  his  influence  on  Shelley, 

^^^H 

^m 

i^arterly  Rnifui,  130,  135,  143,            ^^H 

^m          Moore,  144.14S 

144                                                            ^^H 

Queen  Mob,   18,  66,  69,  70,  76,             ^^H 

^H           Naples,  103,  107,  108,  no 

81.  88,  97,  193                                        ^^1 

^m            AVceMi<yn/.4t/t«Mtm,7'A«,35,40,57 

^^^H 

^H            Nicholson,  Peg,  34 

RadclifTe,  Mrs.,  19                                     ^^1 

^m           Norfolk,  Duke  of,  3,  5,  18,  39,  66, 

Ravenna,  89,  108,  157                              ^^H 

^m 

R^utation  qf  Deim,  77                            ^^H 

^M           North  Wales,  47,  66,  68 

Bijselid  AddrtMtei  (Smith's),  100             ^^H 

Retnoh  (engraver).  113                             ^^H 

^H          Oit  to  a  Stylark  \S2 

SatoU  of  Islam,  The  {Laon  and            ^^H 

^H           Ode  to  Libtrty.  132,  153 

L'ythnn),  A.  9,   17,   90.   95.  97.             ^^H 

^H          Odt  to  IfapUs,  1 32 

98,  103,  122                                           ^^1 

^H           OJeloUie    WcMl  Wind,  119,  120. 

Roberts,  Captain,  167                                 ^^H 

^H              186 

Rome,   24.   103,   110,    118,    143,            ^^H 

^^1          Oriiriiuil  Poetry,  liy   Victor  and 

178.  180                                                ^^H 

^H              Cozire,  20,  S4 

Rosalind  and  Helen,  98                           ^^H 

^M          Oxford,     15,     17;       University 

Rosaetti,  Mr.  W.  M.,  44,  48,  66,            ^^M 

^B              Collage,  21  ;   Shelley  dismined 

187                                                        ^H 

^^1             ttom,  86 

Ryan.  Mi^or.  105                                      ^^H 
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SHELLEY. 


Seiuilive  Plant,  The,  132  ;  quoU- 
tioiu  from,  1S2-163 

Shelley,  Sir  Bysahe,  3,  4,  63 

ShoUey,  Charles  Bysshe  (acoond 
son),  193,  195.  196 

Shelley,  Elizabeth,  3,  19,  20, 
47 

Shelley,  Harriet,  52,  59,  60,  64, 
65,  72,  76,  78 ;  deserted  by 
Shelley,  79,  80,  81  ;  commits 
suicide,  82,  190,  197 

Shelley.  Htllen,  3,  6,  45 

SbcUey,  lauthe  Eliza,  75 

Shelley,  John,  3 

Shelley,  Lady,  66  note,  81,  83, 
180,  186  note,  191 

Shelley,  Margaret,  3 

Shelley,  Mary,  79,  111,  112,  161, 
158 

Shelley,  Mr.,  53 

Shelley,  Mrs,  (second  wife),  12, 
18,  73,  74,  84,  86,  95,  100, 
102,  108-110,  117,  118,  132. 
159,  161,  180,  196 

Shelley,  MUs,  14,  19 

Shelley,  Percy  Bysshe,  2 ;  birth 
of.  h  ;  position,  4,  5  ;  relations 
with  father,  6  ;  sent  to  Sion 
Bonse,  Brentford,  8  ;  subject 
to  sleep-walking,  8 ;  distaste 
for  school  games,  8  ;  goe.i  to 
Eton  (1804),  12;  life  there. 
12-13,  15;  experiments  in 
chemistry  and  electricity,  14  ; 
his  twte  for  science.  14-15; 
faiewell  supper  at  Eton,  1 6  ; 
attachment   to    Harriet   Grove, 

18  ;  yearns  for  fame  and  pub- 
licity,   19  ;     finishes   Zasirozxi, 

19  ;  his  literary  productions, 
19-21  ;  enters  University  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  as  Leicester 
Scholar  (1810),  21  ;  friendship 
with  Hogg,  22-83  ;  genesis  of 
PoitKumotu  Fragmentt,  34  ; 
correspondence  with  dis- 
tinguished persons,  34 ;  his 
favourite  authors,  35 ;  anta- 
gonistic   to    Christianity,    35  ; 


publication  of  Tht  NeeatUy 
of  Aiheisin,  35  ;  his  ezpolsion 
from  Oxford  with  Hogg,  36, 
87,  S8  ;  bis  atheistical  opinions, 
39,  40  ;  settles  with  Hogg  in 
Londou,  43  ;  his  contempt  for 
Foley's  Evidences,  44  ;  quarrels 
with  his  father,  44  ;  his  poverty, 
46  ;  helped  by  his  sisters,  45  ; 
visits  his  sisters  at  Clapham 
School,  meets  Harriet  West- 
brook,  45  ;  pays  her  frequent 
visits,  46 ;  revisits  his  old 
home,  47  ;  receives  allowance 
of  £200  a  year,  47  ;  elopement 
and  marriage  with  Harriet,  61  ; 
life  in  George  Street,  Edin- 
burgh, 52 ;  removes  to  York 
and  resiiles  with  Hogg,  53  ; 
arrival  of  Harriet's  sister 
Eliza,  63  ;  leaves  York,  55  ; 
goes  to  Keswick,  55  ;  visits 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  65  ;  his 
friendship  with  Godwin,  58  ; 
sets  sail  for  Ireland,  59  ;  bis 
Addrtis  to  Irish  PtopU  dis- 
tributed, 59  ;  mokes  his  debut 
as  an  orator,  leaves  Ireland, 
64  ;  corresponds  with  Eliza 
Hitchener,  65  ;  settles  at 
Nantgwilt,  66 1  his  Later  to 
Loni  EllenboroHghj  67 ;  goes 
lo  Tanyrallt,  68  ;  sudden  flight 
from  Tanyrallt,  70  ;  subject 
to  hallucinations,  70,  71  ; 
poverty,  71  ;  goes  to  London 
and  takes  rooms  in  Half-Moon 
Street,  72  ;  habits  of  his  house- 
hold, 72-73  ;  personal  details, 
73-75 ;  friendship  with  Mra. 
Boinville  and  the  Godwins,  76  ; 
love  for  Mary  Godwin,  79-80 ; 
remarried  to  Harriet,  80 ;  hU 
separation  from  Harriet,  80 ; 
leaves  England  with  Mar}',  83  ; 
return  to  England,  84  ;  walks 
Lonilon  Hospital,  84  ;  com- 
mences poem  of  Aliutor,  86  ; 
birth  of  WiUiam  SheUey,  88; 


INDEX. 


I 


second  journey  to  Switzerland, 
88 ;  joined  by  Bjtod,  88  j 
mikci  tour  to  Lake  Geneva 
with  Byron,  89 ;  excursion  to 
Chamcuni,  90  ;    hallucinations, 

91  ;  returns  to  England  and 
lives  at  Great  Marlow,  91-92; 
hears  of  Harriet's  death,  92  ; 
friendship   with    Leigh    Himt, 

92  •  93  ;  Chancery  suit  re 
Harriet's  children,  93  ;  works 
steadilyat  Laonand  C)flJina,95; 
meets  Keats  and  the  brothers 
Smith  at  Leigh  Hunt's  house, 
100 :  his  daily  routine  de- 
scribed, 100 ;  leaves  England 
for  Italy,  103  j  pays  visit  to 
Lord  Byron,  105 ;  improved 
health,  108  ;  companionship 
with  Byron,  109  ;  his  ideas  on 
Italian  poets.  111  ;  begins  to 
study  Spanish,  112;  composes 
Z>lrt*n«  (/  I'vetry,  113  ;  settles 
in  Rome,  US;  loss  of  son 
William,  118;  removes  to 
near  Leghorn,  119  ;  begins  and 
finishes  The  Caici,  119;  re- 
moves to  Florence,  119;  birth 
of  Sir  P.  Florence  ShcUcy,  119  ; 
attitude  towards  his  critics, 
130 ;  removes  to  Pisa,  131  ; 
his  high  ideal  of  verse  composi- 
tion, 137  ;  visits  the  Contessina 
Emilia  Viriani,  138  ;  sympathy 
for  her,  138 ;  his  criticisms, 
144 :  at  work  upon  Bellof, 
154  ;  visits  Byron  at  Ravenna, 
167 ;  hii  affection  for  Jane 
Williams,  159  ;  first  acquaint- 
ance with  Trelawny  at  Pfsa, 
161  ;  accident,  105;  bis  dally 
routine,  165 ;  daily  visit  to 
BjTon,  166 ;  nautical  affairs, 
166-167  ;  Ukes  a  home  (Villa 
Hagnl)  at  Spezia,  168-169; 
at  Pisa  with  Leigh  Hunt,  176  ; 
return  voyage,  177 ;  storm, 
loss  of  Shelley's  boat,  177 ; 
discovery     of     bodies,     178 ; 


cremation,  179-180;  burial 
at  Home,  180 ;  review  of  life 
and  work,  182 ;  his  geuius, 
183-186;  portrait  of,  186- 
1«7 

Attachment  to  hUi  sisters, 
S ;  his  love  of  games,  6,  7  ; 
•ensitivencu,  11  ;  powers  of 
memory,  15  ;  personality,  25  ; 
his  voice,  25  ;  his  moral  char- 
acter, 32-33 ;  love  for  man- 
kind, 40  ;  his  faith,  41  ;  his 
creed,  41  •  42  ;  remorse,  92  ; 
his  charity,  101,  119;  self- 
denial,  102  ;  sensibility  to  art, 
104  ;  his  melancholy,  107  ; 
his  self-criticism,  128;  his 
thoughts  of  death,  151-162, 
164  ;  bis  mental  activity,  162  ; 
the  tranquillity  in  his  life,  169  ; 
his  nicknames,  166;  nervous- 
ness, 175 ;  somnambulism,  176 
Life  of,  by  Professor  Dowden,  v 

Shelley,  Sir  Percy  Florence,  8, 
119 

Shelley,  Timothy,  3,  5,  6,  44 

Shelley,  William,  88,  118,  178 

Sidney,  Philip  Charles,  4 

Sion  House  (Shelley's  school),  6, 
8,  VI,  14,  18 

Sophocles,  1,  165,  17S 

Southey,  Shelley's  favourite  poet 
whilst  at  Sion  Uouse,  1 9, 55, 1 96 

Speculaliont  on  Melaphysicjt,  91, 
117 

St-  Irryne,  or  the  Kcncrueian,  21 

SUnutis  writttn  in  iMjeetion  ntar 
Napla,  quotation  from,  153- 
154 

Stockdale,  Mr.  J.  J.  (publisher), 
19,  20 

Sweli/oot  the  Tyrant,  120 

Taafe,  Mr.,  184 

Tasao,  T2,  111,  137 

To  hii  GeniuA,  143 

Trelawny,  Captain,  161,  182 ; 
description  of  first  meeting 
with  SbeUey,  163-164  ;  meeU 
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Shelley    in    Pisan     Maremma, 

166  et  seq.  ;  186  note,  187 
Triumph  of  Lift  (Shelley's   last 

great    poem),    96,    170,    171; 

quotations  from,  171-175 
Too  Noble  Kinsmen,  The  (Beau- 

mont  and  Fletcher's),  112 

UnieenUy  Magazine,    letter    on 
Harriet  Weatbrook,  48,  49 

Venice,  89,  108,  107, 110 
Virlan,   Charles   (a   sailor),    167, 

177,  178 
Viviani,  Contessina  Emilia,   138, 

168 

Wandering  Jew,  19 
Westbrook,  Mr.,  98 
Westbrook,  Eliza,  46,  68  et  teq., 

66,  71  et  teq. 
Westbrook,     Harriet,     18,    45 ; 


first  acqnaintance  with  Shelley, 
46  et  teq. ;  elopement  with 
Shelley,  marriage  at  Edinbnrgb, 
61.    See  Shelley,  Harriet 

Westbrook,  "Jew,"  46,  61,  64 

Wilkie  and  Robinson,  Messrs. 
(publishers),  19 

Williams,  Mr.,  109,  164,  158  tt 
teq.,  176-179,  187 

Williams,  Mrs.  (Jane),  164,  168, 
169,  163,  164,  169 

Windsor,  17  ;  Forest  of,  86 

WUchofAUat,  132 

Wollstonecraft,  Mary,  76,  110 

Wordsworth,  65,  66,  86,  130, 
183 

York,  48,  51,  63,  66 

Zattroed,  16  ;  reviewed,  19,  21 
ZojUiya  the  Moor  (supposed  source 
of  Zaitnasi),  19 
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PREFACE. 


With  the  name  nf  Konts  that  nf  his  first  bingrapher,  the 
late  Lord  Houghtnn,  tniiat  alw&yn  justly  renmiti  nssociatcd. 
But  while  the  aymjxithetic  ctianii  of  Lord  Houghton's  work 
will  keep  it  freuh,  as  a  record  of  the  poet'H  life  it  can  no  longer 
bo  said  to  bo  sufficient.  Since  the  revised  edition  of  the  Life 
and  Leticr»  apjiearetl  in  18(J7,  other  studenta  and  lovers  of 
Keats  have  been  busy,  and  ruuch  now  infonnntiun  concerning 
him  been  brought  to  light,  while  of  tho  old  information  some 
hiis  been  prove<l  mistaken.  No  connected  account  of  Keats's 
lifoantl  work,  in  accordance  with  the  present  state  of  know- 
ledge, exists,  and  I  have  been  a»kcd  to  contribute  such  an 
account  to  the  prosant  series.  I  regret  that  luck  of  strength 
and  leisure  has  .so  long  dolaj'ed  the  eii'cution  of  the  task  en- 
trusted to  me.  Tho  chief  authorities  and  printed  tiixts  which 
i  have  consulted  (lnwidca  the  original  olitiooa  of  the  Poems) 
are  tho  following: — 

1.  Lord  llyron  and  some  of  bia  Contoni|ioraries.  By 
Leigh  Hunt     Ijondon,  182H. 

2.  The  Life  of  Percy  Bysaho  Shelley.  By  Thnmns  Med- 
win.     London,  2  vola,  1847. 

3.  Life,  Ijcttora,  and  Literary  Remains  of  John  Keats. 
Kdili'd  by  Richard  Mouckton  Milues.    2  vols.,  I^ndon,  1848. 

4.  Li foof  Benjamin  Roliert  Haydon.  Edited  and  compiled 
by  Tom  Taylor.     Second  edition.     3  vols.,  Loniton,  1853. 

6.  The  Autobiography  of  Leigh  Hunt,  with  Reminiscences 
of  Friends  nud  Conf<'n)porariea.     3  vols.,  London,  1850. 

UK.  /, 
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0.  The  Poetical  Workw  of  John  Koats.  With  a  memoir 
by  Richard  Monckton  MikiuD.     Loudou,  1854. 

7.  Thi:  Autobiography  of  Leigh  Hunt.  [Revised  edition, 
oditod  by  Thornton  Iluut.]     London,  18C0. 

8.  Tho  Vicissitudes  of  Kcats's  Fame :  an  article  by 
Joseph  Severn  in  tho  AtlatUic  JfmUhly  J/at/atine  for  18(^ 
(vol.  li.  p.  401). 

9.  Tlie  Life  and  Ijetters  of  John  Kentn.  By  Lord 
Houghton.     New  edition,  London,  1HC7. 

10.  RocfjUoctinns  of  .lohn  Kents :  an  article  by  Charles 
Oowdeu  Clarke  in  the  OaUlcman't  Magaiine  for  1874  (N.  S. 
vol.  xii.  p.  177).  Afterwards  reprinted  with  modifications  in 
ItocuUections  of  Writers,  by  Charles  and  Mary  Cowden  Clarke. 
London,  1878. 

11.  The  Papers  of  a  Critic.  Selected  from  tho  writings 
of  the  late  Charles  Wentworth  Dilke.  With  a  biugrai)hical 
notice  by  Sir  Clmrlea  Wentworth  Dilke,  Bart.,  M.P.  3  vols^ 
London,  1876. 

12.  Ilonjamin  Robert  Haydon:  Correspondence  and  Table- 
Talk.  With  a  memoir  by  Frederic  Wordsworth  Haydon. 
2  vols.,  London,  187C. 

13.  The  Piietical  Works  of  John  Keats,  chronologically 
ormnged  and  edited,  with  a  memoir,  by  Lord  Houghton 
[Aldinc  edition  of  tho  British  Poets].     Loudou,  1876. 

14.  Letters  of  John  Koats  to  F.nnny  Brawne,  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  Harry  Buxton  Fornian.    London,  1878. 

A  biographer  cannot  ignore  tlicso  letters  now  that  they 
are  published  :  but  their  pulilication  must  be  regretted  by  all 
who  hold  that  human  respect  and  delicacy  are  due  to  tho 
dcui  no  Itiss  than  to  tho  living,  and  to  genius  no  less  than  to 
obscurity. 

IB.  Tho  Poetical  Works  and  other  Writings  of  John 
Keats.  Edited  with  notes  and  apiwndices  by  Harry  Buztoo 
Furman.     4  vols.,  London,  1883. 

In  this  edition,  besides  tho  texts  rojirintod  from  the  first 
editions,  all  the  genuine  letters  and  additional  poems  published 
in  3,  6,  9,  13,  and  14  of  tho  above  are  brought  together,  as 
well  oa  most  uf  tlio  biographical  notices  contitined  in  1,  2,  4, 
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6,  7,  10,  and  IS :  also  a  aeries  of  previously  unpubliskcd  lettere 
of  Kuats  to  his  sister  :  witli  a  great  amouut  of  vuluablo 
illustrativo  and  critical  nmturiul  besides.  Except  for  a  foir 
errors,  wiiicli  I  shiJl  have  occasion  to  jxiint  out,  Mr  Form:ui'a 
work  might  for  the  purpose  of  the  student  bo  final,  and  1 
have  necessarily  been  indebted  to  it  at  every  turn. 

lO.  The  Letters  and  Pixinis  of  John  Koats.  Edited  by 
John  Uilmcr  Siieetl.    3  vols.,  New  York,  1883. 

17.  The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Keats.  Edited  by 
William  T.  Arnold.     London,  1884. 

The  Introduction  t<i  this  oditiun  contains  the  only  attempt 
with  which  I  am  uc<]\iaintod  at  an  analysis  of  the  fonnal 
elomentii  of  Kt-ats's  style. 

18.  Au  .'Esculapiau  Foot — John  Keats  :  an  article  by 
DrB.  W.  Uichttixlsou  in  tho  Aidepiad  for  1884  (vol.  i.  j).  134). 

10.  Notices  and  correspoudcnco  concerning  Koats  which 
have  appeared  at  intervals  during  a  number  of  years  in  the 
Athenaeum. 

In  addition  to  printed  materials  I  have  mode  use  of  the 
following  unpriiitcd,  viz. : — 

L  HoDUHTos  M8S.  Under  this  title  I  refer  to  the 
contents  of  an  alliuiu  from  the  library  at  Frystou  Hall,  iu 
which  the  Lite  Lord  Houghton  bound  up  a  quantity  of  the 
materials  he  had  used  iu  the  preparation  of  the  Li/e  and 
LeUert,  as  well  as  of  corresijondence  concerning  Keats  ad- 
dressed to  him  both  before  and  after  the  publication  of  his 
book.  The  chief  contents  are  the  manuscript  memoir  of 
Keats  by  Charles  Brown,  which  was  offered  by  the  writer  io 
vain  to  Gaiii/nani,  and  I  believe  otiier  pubUshors ;  transcripts 
by  the  some  hand  of  a  few  of  Keats's  poems ;  rcminisoenoeB 
or  brief  memoirs  of  the  poet  by  his  friends  Charles  Cowdon 
Clarke  (the  first  draft  of  the  (laper  above  cited  as  no.  10), 
Henry  Stephens,  George  Felton  Mathew,  Joseph  Severn,  and 
Benjamin  Bailey;  together  with  letters  from  all  the  above, 
from  John  Hamilton  Reynolds,  and  several  others.  For  the 
use  of  this  collection,  without  which  my  work  must  have 
been  .-ittumpted  to  little  purpose,  I  am  indebted  to  the  kind- 
ness of  its  owner,  the  present  Lord  Houghton. 

IL    WooDUODHB  MSB.  A.    A  comwuu-pluce  book  iu  which 
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Richanl  Woddhouse,  tlio  friemi  of  Keata  aiiJ  of  his  putilUhera 
MoBsrs  Taylor  and  Ucssoy,  trauacribed — au  would  appear 
from  internal  evidence,  abuut  midsummer  1819 — the  chief 
part  of  Koiils'tj  ^loc ms  at  that  date  unpuLilisbud.  The  tran- 
scripts ore  in  many  caaos  miulu  from  early  ilraftii  of  the 
(lo^bis  :  some  coutain  gajw  which  Woodhouae  hjis  lilled  up  iu 
pencil  from  later  drafts  :  to  others  are  added  corrootiona,  or 
suggestionB  for  corrections,  some  made  in  tho  L'iud  of  Mr 
Taylor  and  soma  iu  that  of  Keats  hiui^clC 

III.  WooDHODSK  M8S.  B.  A  nottvh<K)k  in  which  the  same 
Woodhouse  has  copiuil — evidently  iV>r  Mr  Taylor,  at  the  time 
whi-n  that  gentleman  was  meilitatiug  a  biogniphy  of  the 
poet — a  niuaber  of  letters  addressed  by  Keats  to  Mr  Taylor 
himself,  to  the  transcrilier,  to  Reynolds  and  his  sisters,  to  Bice, 
and  Bailey.  Three  or  fimr  of  these  letters,  as  well  as  portiona 
of  a  few  otherb,  are  impublishod. 

Both  tho  volumes  htst  named  were  formerly  the  property 
of  Mrs  Taylor,  a  niei-e  by  marriage  of  the  publisher,  aud  are 
now  my  own.  A  third  note-bof>k  by  VViX)dhoii8e,  containing 
personal  notices  and  tixnlk'ctioiis  of  Keabi,  was  unluckily 
destroyed  iu  the  tiro  at  Messrs  Ke^^an  Paul  and  Co's.  premiaea 
in  1683.  A  copy  of  E»dtfmitm,  annotated  by  the  same  tuuid, 
has  been  used  by  Mr  Formau  iu  Lis  editiuu  (above,  no.  16). 

IV.  Sevkun  usa  The  papcra  and  curresiMudonoe  left 
by  the  lato  Joseph  Scvltii,  contiining  materials  fur  what 
should  be  a  valuable  Liography,  have  been  put  into  the  hands 
of  Mr  William  Shiirp,  to  bo  edited  aud  published  at  his  dis- 
cretion. In  the  meantime  Mr  Shari)  has  boon  so  kind  as  to 
let  mo  have  access  to  such  parts  of  them  as  relate  to  Keats. 
The  most  important  single  piece,  an  essay  on  '  The  Vicissi- 
tudes of  Keats'a  Fame,'  has  been  printed  already  in  the 
Alluntic  Monthly  (above,  no.  8),  but  in  the  remainder  I  have 
found  many  interesting  details,  particularly  concerning  Keats'a 
voyage  to  Italy  aud  life  at  Ilomu. 

V.  Itaieliiuji  V.  Jenningi.  When  Kejils's  maternal  grand- 
father, Mr  John  Jennings,  died  iu  180&,  leaving  property 
exceeding  the  amuuut  of  tho  specific  bequests  under  his  will, 
it  was  thought  necessary  that  his  estate  should  be  odmiimtored 
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by  the  Cimrt  of  Cliaucorj",  ain1  witli  that  iiiU-tit  a  frit- ndly  suit 
was  brouglit  in  the  names  ot  his  duugblvr  anil  her  socood 
huHlKknd  (Frtuicua  Jenuingx,  m.  let  Thoiiia.s  KoaUi,  and  2nd 
William  Uawlings)  agiiinst  her  mother  and  bruthcr,  who  wt-ro 
the  eieoutors.  The  imicetMiiugs  in  this  Buit  are  rtifeiTed  to 
under  the  above  titlo.  They  uru  tt)m|ihiateil  and  volnmi- 
uous,  extending  over  a  jwriod  of  twetity  yiara,  and  my  liost 
thanlw  are  due  to  Mr  Italph  Thomaa,  of  'XI  Chancery  Lune, 
for  his  friendly  [tains  ia  uearcbing  through  and  uiuking 
alMtractu  of  tlti-[n. 

For  hel[)  :uid  information,  besides  what  has  ItocD  above 
ockuowletlgfd,  I  am  indebted  lirst  and  riaiuiost  to  my  friend 
and  colleague,  Mr  Richard  Qarnett ;  and  next  to  the  |>oet'8 
surviving  sister,  Mrn  Llanos;  to  Sir  ChiuluH  Diike,  who  lent 
me  the  chief  part  of  his  valuable  culleotiou  of  Kcats's  books 
and  papers  (alr«sady  well  turned  to  nceount  by  Mr  Forman); 
to  Dr  B.  W.  IticbardKou,  and  tho  Kuv.  R.  H.  Haddeu.  Other 
ineiilcntoi  obUgatious  will  be  fuujid  acknowledged  in  the 
footnotes. 

Among  essays  on  and  reviews  of  Iveats's  work  I  need  only 
refer  iu  |iarticular  to  lliat  by  tlie  late  Mrs  F.  M.  Owen  (Kottts: 
a,  Study,  Londun,  1876).  In  iLi  main  outlines,  though  not 
in  dutAils,  I  accept  and  liave  followed  this  liuly's  iuter)>ro- 
tatiou  of  Ivndi/ntiuii,  For  tho  rest,  every  erilii-  of  modem 
BlDglish  poetry  is  of  necessity  u  critic  of  Koiits.  The  earliest, 
Leigh  Hunt,  was  one  of  the  best;  and  to  name  only  a  few 
among  tho  living — where  Mr  Mattliew  Arnold,  Mr  Swin- 
burne, Mr  Lowell,  Mr  I'algrave,  Mr  VV.  M.  Ros-setti,  Mr  W.  B. 
Scott,  Mr  Hoden  Noel,  Mr  Thooiioro  Wattw,  have  gone  before, 
for  one  who  follows  to  be  iKitb  oiiginal  and  just  is  not  easy. 
In  the  following  |>ages  1  have  not  uttuuipted  to  avoid  saying 
over  again  much  that  in  substance  has  l«en  said  alrently,  and 
doubtless  better,  by  others:  by  Mr  Matthew  Arnold  and  Mr 
Palgrave  especially.  I  doubt  not  but  they  will  forgive  mu  : 
and  at  the  same  time  I  bofte  to  have  coiitributed  something 
of  my  uwu  towards  a  fuller  understanding  both  of  Keata's  art 
and  life. 
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CHAPTER   L 


fiirth  and  PBrentage — School  Life  at  Enfield — Life  u  Sorgeon'a 
Apprentice  at  Eilmonton — Awakening  to  Poetry — Life  m 
Boapitol  Stndent  iu  Loudon.     [1795— 1S17.] 

Science  may  one  day  ascertain  the  laws  oi"  distii- 
bution  and  descent  which  govern  the  births  of  genius ; 
but  in  the  meantime  a  birlli  like  that  of  Keats  presents 
to  the  ordinary  mind  a  striking  instance  of  nature's  in- 
scrutability. If  we  consider  the  other  chief  poet?  of 
the  time,  we  can  commonly  recognize  either  some 
strain  of  power  in  their  blood,  or  some  strong  inspiring 
influence  in  the  scenery  and  traditions  of  their  home. 
Thus  we  see  Scott  prepared  alike  by  his  origin,  aa- 
Bociations,  and  circumstances  to  be  the  '  minstrel  of  his 
olan '  and  poet  of  the  romance  of  the  border  wilds;  while 
the  -spirit  of  the  Cumbrian  hills,  and  the  temper  of  the 
generations  bred  among  them,  speak  naturally  through  the 
lips  of  Wordsworth.  Byron  seems  inspired  in  litoratare 
by  demons  of  the  same  fro  ward  brood  that  had  urged 
others  of  his  lineage  through  lives  of  adventure  or  of 
crime.  But  Keats,  with  instincts  and  faculties  more 
purely  poetical  than  any  of  these,  was  paradoxically  born 
in  a  dull  and  middling  walk  of  English  city  life;  and  '  if 
by  traduction  come  his  mind,' — to  quote  Dryden  with  a 
"  c.  K.  B 
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difference, — it  was  through  channels  too  oliscnre  for 
us  to  trace.  His  father,  TLomaa  Keat«,  was  a  west- 
country  lad  who  came  young  to  London,  and  while  still 
under  twenty  held  the  place  of  head  ostliT  in  a  livery- 
rtable  kept  by  a  Mr  John  Jennings  in  Fiaabury.  Pre- 
scutly  he  married  his  employer's  daughter,  Frances 
Jenniugs ;  and  Mr  Jennings,  who  was  a  man  of  sub- 
stance, retiring  about  the  same  time  to  live  in  the 
country,  at  Ponder'a  End,  left  the  management  of  the 
business  in  the  hands  of  his  son-in-law.  Tlie  young 
Cduple  lived  at  the  stable,  at  the  sign  of  the  Swan-and- 
Hoop,  Finsbury  Pavement,  facing  the  then  open  space 
of  Lower  Moorfields.  Here  their  eldest  child,  the  poet 
Jon.N  Keats,  was  born  prematurely  on  either  the  29th 
or  Slst  of  October,  1795.  A  second  son,  named  George, 
followed  on  February  28,  1797;  a  third,  Tom,  on 
November  18,  1799;  a  fourth,  Edward,  who  died  in 
infancy,  on  April  28,  1801 ;  and  on  the  3rd  of  June, 
1803,  a  daughter,  Frances  Mary.  In  the  meantime  the 
family  hnd  moved  from  the  stable  to  a  house  in  Craven 
Street,  City  Road,  halt' a  mile  farther  north'. 

In  the  gifts  and  temperament  of  Keats  we  shall 
find  much  that  seems  characteristic  of  the  Celtic 
rather  than  the  English  nature.  Whether  he  really 
iiart  any  of  that  blood  in  his  veins  we  cannot  tell. 
Uis  father  was  a  native  either  of  Devon  or  of  Cornwall*; 
and  his  mother's  name,  Jennings,  is  common  in  but  not 
peculiar  to  Wales.  There  our  evidence  ends,  and  all 
that  we  know  further  of  his  parents  is  that  they  were 
certainly  not  qnite  ordinary  people.  Thomas  Keats  was 
noticed  in  his  life-time  as  a  man  of  intelligence  and  con- 
duct— "  of  BO  remarkably  fine  a  common  sense  and  native 
'  Soe  Appendix,  p.  331.  >  Ibid. 
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respectability,"  writes  Oowden  Clarke,  in  whose  father's 
school  the  poet  and  his  brothers  were  brought  up,  "  that 
I  perfectly  remember  the  warm  terms  in  which  his 
domeanour  used  to  be  canvassed  by  my  parents  after  he 
had  been  to  visit  his  boys."  It  is  added  that  ho  re- 
sembled his  illustrious  son  in  person  and  feature,  being 
of  small  stature  and  lively  energetic  couutenunce,  with 
brown  hair  and  hazel  eyes.  Of  his  wife,  the  poet's  mother, 
we  learn  more  vaguely  that  she  was  "  tall,  of  goi>d  figure, 
with  large  oval  face,  and  sensible  deportment "  :  and  again 
that  she  was  a  lively,  clever,  impulsive  woman,  piuisiou- 
ately  fond  of  amusement,  and  supposcil  to  have  hastened 
the  bii-th  of  her  eldest  child  by  some  imprudence.  Her 
second  son,  George,  wiote  in  after  life  o(  her  and  of  her 
family  as  follows  : — "  my  grandfather  [Mr  Jennings]  was 
vei7  well  off,  as  his  will  shows,  and  but  that  he  was  ex- 
tremely generous  and  gullible  would  have  been  affluent 
I  have  heard  my  grandmother  speak  with  enthusiasm  of 
his  excellencies,  and  Mr  Abbey  used  to  say  that  he  never 
saw  a  woman  of  the  talents  and  sense  of  my  grand- 
mother, except  my  mother."  And  ebiewhere  : — "  my 
mother  I  distinctly  remember,  she  resembled  John  very 
much  in  the  face,  was  extremely  fond  of  him,  and 
humoured  him  in  every  whim,  of  which  he  had  not  a  few, 
she  was  a  most  ezcellent  and  affectionate  parent,  and  as 
I  thought  a  woman  of  uncommon  talents." 

The  mother's  passion  fur  her  firstborn  son  was  de- 
votedly returned  by  him.  Once  as  a  young  child,  when 
she  was  ordered  to  be  left  quiet  during  an  iiliicss,  he  is 
said  to  have  insisted  on  keeping  watch  at  her  door  with 
an  old  sword,  and  allowing  no  one  to  go  in.  Haydon,  an 
artist  who  loved  to  lay  his  colours  thick,  gives  thia 
anecdote  of  the  sword  a  different  turn  : — "  He  was  when 
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an  infant  a  most  violent  and  ungovernable  child.  At 
five  years  of  age  or  thereabouts,  he  once  got  hold  of  a 
naked  sword  and  shutting  the  door  swore  nobody  should 
go  out.  His  Diuther  wanted  to  do  so,  but  he  threaten- 
ed  her  so  furiously  she  began  to  cry,  and  was  obliged 
to  wait  till  somebody  through  the  window  saw  her 
position  and  uinio  tu  the  rescue."  Another  trait  of  the 
poet's  childhood,  mentioned  also  by  Haydon,  on  the 
authority  of  a  gammer  who  hud  known  him  from 
hia  birth,  is  that  when  he  was  first  learning  to  sjieak, 
instead  of  Hnswering  sensibly,  he  had  a  trick  of  making  a 
rhyme  to  the  last  woi-d  j^>eople  said  and  then  laughing. 

The  parents  were  ambitious  for  their  boys,  and  would 
have  liked  to  send  them  to  Harrow,  but  thinking  thia 
beyond  their  means,  chose  the  scliool  kept  by  the  Rev. 
John  Clarke  at  Enfield.  The  brothers  of  Mrs  Keats  had 
been  educated  here,  and  the  .school  was  one  of  good  repute, 
and  of  exceptionally  pleaaant  aspect  and  surroundings. 
Truces  of  ils  ancient  forest  character  lingered  long, 
and  indtMsd  linger  yet,  about  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
picturesque  small  suburban  town  of  Enfield,  and  the 
district  was  one  especially  affected  by  City  men  of 
fortune  for  their  homes.  The  school-house  occupied  by 
Mr  Clarke  had  been  originally  buUt  for  a  rich  Weat- 
ludia  merchant,  in  the  finest  style  of  early  Georgian 
classic  architecture,  and  stood  in  a  pleasant  and  spacious 
garden  at  the  lower  end  of  the  town.  When  years  after- 
wards the  site  was  used  for  a  railway  station,  the  old 
house  was  for  some  time  allowed  to  stand  ;  but  later  it 
WHS  taken  down,  and  the  fiKjado,  with  its  fine  ]')roportion8 
and  rich  ornaments  in  moulded  brick,  was  ti-ausjjortcd  to 
the  South  Kensington  Museum  as  a  choice  example  of 
the  style. 
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Not  long  after  Eeatn  bad  been  put  to  school  he  lost 
his  fatlior,  who  was  killed  hy  a  fall  from  his  horse  as  he 
rode  home  at  night  from  Southgate.  This  was  on 
the  16th  of  April,  1804.  Witliin  twelve  months  his 
mother  had  put  off  her  weeds,  and  taken  a  second 
husbands-one  William  Kawlings,  described  as  'of 
Moorgate  in  the  citj  of  London,  stable-keeper,'  pre- 
suiiiiibly  therefore  the  suoceasor  of  her  first  husband  in 
the  management  of  her  father's  business.  This  marriage 
turned  out  unhappily.  It  was  soon  followed  by  a 
i^oparation,  and  Mrs  Rawlings  went  with  her  children 
to  live  at  Edmonton,  in  the  house  of  hor  mother,  Mrs 
Jennings,  who  was  just  about  this  time  left  a  widow'. 
In  the  correspondence  of  the  Keats  brothers  after  they 
were  grown  up,  no  mention  is  ever  made  of  their  step- 
father, of  whom  aft«r  the  se^mration  the  family  seem 
to  have  lost  all  knowledge.  The  household  in  Church 
Street,  Edmonton,  was  well  enough  provided  for,  Mr 
Jennings  having  left  a  fortune  of  over  £13,000,  of 
which,  in  addition  to  other  legacies,  he  bequeathed  a 
capital  yielding  £200  a  year  to  his  widow  absolutely ; 
one  yielding  £60  a  year  to  his  daughter  Frances  Raw- 
lings,  with  revei-sion  to  her  Keats  children  after  her 
death}  and  £1000  to  be  separately  held  in  tnust  for 
the  said  children  and  divided  among  them  on  their 
coming  of  age*.  Between  this  home,  then,  and  the 
neighbouring  Enfield  school,  where  he  was  in  due  time 
joined  by  his  younger  brothers,  the  next  four  or  five  years 
of  Keats's  boyhood  (180G — 1810)  were  passed  in  sufficient 
comfort  and  pleasantness.  He  did  not  live  to  attain  the 
years,  or  the   success,   of  men   who   write   their  remi- 

'  Jolin  Jennings  dioU  Ifaroh  8,  1805. 

*  n<uclingt  V.  Jennmiji.    Sco  b«low,  p,  I3H,  snd  Appendix,  p.  331 
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uiBcences ;  and  almost  tbo  only  rccolloctiong  be  has  left 
of  his  own  early  days  refer  to  holiday  times  in  hia  grand- 
mother's house  at  Edmonton.  They  are  conveyed  in 
some  rhyraoa  which  he  wrote  years  aftorwarda  by  way  of 
foolisliness  to  amuse  his  young  aistor,  and  testify  to  a 
partiality,  common  also  to  little  boys  not  of  genius,  for 
dabbling  by  the  brookside — 

"  In  spit© 
Of  the  might 
Of  the  Maid, 
Nor  afraid 
Of  his  granny-good  " — 

and  for  keeping  small  fishes  in  tubs. 

If  we  learn  little  of  Keats'a  early  days  from  hia  own 
lips,  we  have  sufficient  testimony  as  to  thu  impression 
which  he  made  on  his  school  oomjwuions ;  which  was 
that  of  a  boy  till  spirit  and  generosity,  vt^hemont  both  in 
tears  and  laughter,  handsome,  passionate,  pugnacious, 
placable,  loveable,  a  natural  leader  and  champion  among 
his  fellows.  But  beneath  this  bright  and  mettlesome  out- 
side there  lay  deep  in  his  nature,  even  from  the  first, 
a  ^train  of  painful  sensibility  making  him  subject  to 
moods  of  unreasonable  su.spicion  and  self  tormenting 
melancholy.  These  he  was  accustomed  to  conceal  fi-om 
all  except  his  brothers,  between  whom  and  himself 
there  existed  the  very  closest  of  fraternal  ties.  George, 
the  second  brother,  had  all  John's  spirit  of  manli- 
ness and  honour,  with  a  less  impulsive  diiiposition  and 
a  cooler  blood :  from  a  boy  he  was  the  bigger  and 
stronger  of  the  two  :  and  at  school  found  himself  con- 
tinually involved  in  tights  for,  and  not  unfrequuntly 
with,  his  small,  indoniitubly  fiery  elder  brother.  Tom, 
the  youngest,   wua  always  delicate,  and  an  object  of 
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protecting  care  ua  well  as  the  warmest  afl'eutioa  to 
the  other  two.  The  singularly  strung  family  scutiiiiont 
that  united  the  throe  brothers  e.xtcnded  naturally  also  to 
their  sister,  then  a  child  :  and  in  a  more  remote  and 
ideal  fashion  to  their  uncle  hy  the  mother's  side,  Captain 
Midgley  John  Jennings,  a  tall  navy  officer  who  had  served 
with  some  distinction  under  Duncan  at  Cami>ordown,  and 
who  impressed  the  intaginution  of  the  boys,  in  those  days 
of  militant  British  valour  by  land  and  sen,  as  a  model  of 
manly  [trowess'.  It  may  be  remembered  that  there  was 
a  much  more  distinguished  naval  hero  uf  the  time  who 
bore  their  own  mime — the  gallant  Admind  Sir  Richard 
Godwin  Kouta  of  the  SiipcKh,  afterwards  governor  of 
Greenwich  Uospital :  and  he,  like  their  father,  came  from 
the  west  country,  being  the  son  of  a  Bidufi>rd  clergyman. 
But  it  seems  clear  that  the  family  of  our  Keats  claimed 
no  connection  with  that  of  the  Admiral. 

Here  are  some  of  George  Keats's  recollections,  written 
after  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  and  ruforring  partly 
to  their  school-days  and  partly  to  John's  character  aftor 
he  was  grown  up  : — 

"  I  loved  him  from  boyhood  oven  when  he  wronged  ma, 
for  the  goodness  of  his  heau^  and  the  nublcucss  of  his  spirit, 
before  we  left  school  we  quarrelled  often  and  fought  (iercyly, 
and  I  can  safely  say  and  my  schoolfellows  will  bear  witness 
that  John's  temtier  was  the  cause  of  all,  still  we  wore  more 
attached  than  brothers  e\  er  are." 

"  From  the  time  we  wore  boys  at  school,  where  we  loved, 
jangled,  and  fought  alteniatoly,  until  we  separated  in  1818,  I 
in  a  great  measure  relieved  him  by  continual  sympathy, 
explanation,  nud  inexhaustible  spirits  and  good  humour,  from 
many  a  bitter  fit  of  hj-pochondrinsm.  He  avoided  teazing  any 
one  with  his  miseries  but  Tom  and  myself,  and  often  oalcad 

'  Cui)taio  JenuingB  died  Octuber  8,  18U8. 
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our  forgiveneas;    vr!Dtiug  and  discuaaing  them    gave    hiui 
roliof." 

Let  U8  turn  now  from  these  honest  and  warm  bro- 
therly reniiniscences  to  tbeir  confirmation  in  the  words 
of  two  of  Kcatfl'fl  school-friends  ;  and  first  in  those  of 
his  junior  Edward  Holmes,  afterwards  author  of  the 
Life  of  Mozart : — 

"Keats  was  in  childhood  not  attached  to  books.  His 
)>en/Jiant  was  for  fightiug.  He  would  fight  any  one — morning, 
noon,  and  night,  hia  hrother  among  the  rest.  It  was  meat 
and  drink  to  him.... His  favourites  were  few  ;  after  they  were 
known  to  fight  readily  he  seemed  to  prefer  them  for  a  sort  of 
grotesque  aud  buft'oon  humoiu"....He  was  a  boy  whom  any 
one  from  his  extraordinary .  vivacity  and  j)er8onal  beauty 
might  easily  fancy  would  become  great — but  rather  in  some 
military  capacity  than  in  literatims.  You  will  remark  that 
this  taste  came  out  rather  suddenly  and  unexpectedly.... 
In  all  active  exercises  he  excelled.  The  generosity  and 
daring  of  his  character  with  the  oitrerae  beauty  and 
animation  of  his  face  made  I  rememlici'  an  impression  on 
me — and  being  some  yeara  bis  junior  I  was  obliged  to 
woo  hia  friendship — in  which  I  succeedod,  but  not  till  I 
had  fought  several  battles.  This  violence  and  vehemence — 
this  pugnacity  and  generosity  of  disposition — in  passions 
of  tears  or  outrogeoiia  fits  of  laughter — always  in  extremes — 
will  help  to  paint  Keats  in  his  boyhood.  Associated  as  they 
woro  \vith  an  extraordinary  beauty  of  person  and  expression, 
thesu  qualities  captivated  the  boys,  and  no  one  was  more 
popular'." 

Entirely  to  the  same  effect  is  the  account  of  Keata 
given  by  a  school  friend  seven  or  eight  years  older 
than  himself,  to  whose  appreciation  and  encouragement 
the  world  most  likely  owes  it  that  he  first  ventured  into 
poetry.  This  was  the  son  of  the  master,  Charles  Cowden 
Clarke,  who  towards  the  close  of  a  long  life,  during 
1  Houghton  MSS. 
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which  he  had  deserved  well  of  literature  in  more  wayH 
tlian  one,  wrote  retrospectively  of  Keats  : — 

"  He  was  a  favourite  with  all.  Not  the  less  beloved  was 
be  for  having  a  highly  pugnacious  spirit,  which  when  roused 
was  one  of  the  most  picturesque  exhibitions — off  the  stage — 
I  ever  saw.. ..Upon  one  occu-sion,  when  an  usher,  on  account 
of  some  impertinent  behaviour,  had  boxed  his  brother 
Tom's  ears,  John  rushed  up,  put  himself  into  the  re- 
ceivetl  posture  of  offence,  and,  it  was  said,  struck  the 
usher — who  could,  so  to  say,  have  put  him  in  his  fHicket. 
His  passion  at  times  was  almost  unguveruable ;  and  his 
brother  George,  being  considerably  the  taller  and  stronger, 
use<l  frequently  to  hold  him  down  by  main  force,  laughing 
wlien  John  was  "in  one  of  his  moods,"  and  was  endeavouring 
to  beat  him.  It  wa-s  all,  however,  a  wisp-of-straw  conflagra- 
tion ;  for  he  had  an  intensely  tender  afl'ection  for  his  brothers, 
and  proved  it  u[Km  the  most  trying  occasions.  He  was  not 
merely  the  favourite  of  all,  like  a  pet  prize-tighter,  for  his 
terrier  courage ;  but  his  highmindedness,  his  utter  uncon- 
sciousness of  a  mean  motive,  his  placability,  his  generosity, 
wrought  so  general  a  feeling  in  bis  behalf,  that  I  never  beard 
a  word  of  disapproval  from  any  one,  superior  or  equal,  who 
had  known  him." 

The  same  excellent  witness  records  in  agreement 
with  the  last  that  in  his  earlier  school-days  Keuts  showed 
no  ])urticular  signs  of  an  intellectual  bent,  though  always 
orderly  and  methodical  in  what  he  did.  But  during  hia 
last  few  terms,  that  is  in  his  fourtceutli  and  fifteenth 
years,  all  the  energies  of  hia  nature  turned  to  study. 
He  became  suddenly  and  completely  absorbed  in  reading, 
and  would  be  continually  at  work  before  schooltime  iu 
the  morning  and  during  play-hours  in  the  afternoon : 
could  hardly  be  induced  to  join  the  school  games :  and 
never  willingly  had  a  book  out  of  hia  hand.  At  this  time 
he  won  easily  all  the  literature  prizes  of  the  school,  and 
in  axldition  to  hia  ])ropcr  work  imposed  on  himself  such 
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voluntary  tauka  as  the  truuslation  of  the  whole  .^neid  in 
prose.  Ue  devoured  all  the  books  of  hiutory,  travel,  and 
fiction  in  the  school  Librnry,  and  was  iur  over  borrowing 
more  from  the  friend  who  tells  the  story.  "  In  my  iiiiiid'a 
eye  I  now  see  him  at  supper  setting  buck  on  the  iVirtu  from 
the  table,  holding  the  folio  voluiue  of  Buruet's  '  History 
of  his  Own  Time'  between  himself  and  the  table,  eating 
his  meal  from  beyond  it.  This  work,  and  Leigh  Hunt's 
'Examiner' — which  my  father  took  in,  and  I  used  to  lend 
to  Keats — no  doubt  laid  the  founilatiou  of  his  love  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty."  But  the  bouka  which  Keata 
road  with  the  grtutest  eiigernosa  of  all  were  books  of 
ancient  mythology,  aud  he  seemed  literally  to  learn  by 
heart  the  contents  of  Touke's  J'arUheon,  Lemiiriere's 
Dictionary,  and  the  school  abridgment  by  Tindul  of 
Spence's  Pdipnetit — the  first  the  most  foolish  and  dull, 
the  last  the  must  scholarly  add  polite,  of  the  vai-ioua 
handbooks  in  which  the  ancient  fables  wei-e  presented 
in  those  days  to  the  apprehension  of  youth. 

Trouble  fell  upon  Keats  in  the  midst  of  these  ardent 
studies  of  his  latter  school-days.  His  mother  had  been 
for  some  time  in  failing  hestlth.  First  she  was  disabled 
by  chronic  rheumatism,  and  at  Xa&t  fell  into  a  rn[iid 
consumption,  which  earned  hor  off  in  Febrmiry  1810.  We 
are  told  with  what  devotion  hor  eldest  boy  attended  lior 
sick  bed, — "he  sat  up  whole  nights  with  her  in  a  great 
chair,  would  suffiT  nobody  to  give  her  medicine,  or  even 
cook  her  food,  but  himself,  aud  read  novels  to  her  in  hor 
intervals  of  ease," — and  how  bitterly  he  mournfd  for 
her  when  she  was  gone, — ''he  gave  way  to  suih  im- 
{)assioned  and  prolonged  grief  (hiding  himself  in  a  nook 
under  the  master's  desk)  as  awakened  the  liveliest 
pity  and  sympathy  iu  all  who  saw  him."     In  the  July 
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following,  Mrs  Jennings,  being  desirous  to  make  the  best 
provision  she  could  for  her  oii)han  grandchildren,  'in 
consideration  of  the  nutural  love  and  afTrctiun  which  she 
had  for  them,'  executed  a  deed  putting  them  under  the 
care  of  two  guardians,  to  whom  she  made  over,  to  be  held 
in  trust  for  their  beuefit  from  the  date  of  the  instrument, 
the  chief  part  of  the  property  which  she  derived  from 
her  late  husband  under  his  will'.  The  guardians  wore 
Mr  Rowland  Sandell,  morchimt,  and  Mr  Richard  Abbey, 
a  wholesale  tea-dealer  in  Paucras  Lane.  Mrs  Jonuings 
survived  the  execution  of  this  deed  more  than  four  years', 
but  Mr  Abbey,  with  the  consent  of  his  co-trustee,  seems 
at  once  to  have  taken  up  all  the  res]>onsibilities  of 
the  trust.  Under  his  authority  John  Keats  was  with- 
drawn from  school  at  the  close  of  this  same  year  1810, 
when  he  was  just  fifteen,  and  made  to  put  on  harness  for 
the  practical  work  of  Ufa  With  do  opposition,  so  far  as 
we  le&ni,  on  his  own  part,  he  was  bound  apprentice  for  a 
term  of  five  years  to  a  surgeon  at  Edmonton  named 
Hammond.  The  only  picture  we  have  of  him  in  this 
capacity  has  been  left  by  R.  H.  Home,  the  author 
of  Orion,  who  came  as  a  small  boy  to  the  Enfield  school 
just  after  Keats  had  left  it.  One  day  in  winter  Mr 
Hammond  hod  ilriven  over  to  attend  the  school,  and 
Keats  with  him.  Keats  was  standing  with  his  head 
sunk  in  a  brown  study,  holding  the  horse,  when  some  of 
the  boyii,  who  knew  bis  school  reputation  for  pugnacity, 
dared  Home  to  throw  a  snowball  at  him ;  which  Home 
did,  hitting  Keats  in  the  back,  and  then  taking  headlong 


'  JiawUng*  v.  Jemringi.    See  Appendix,  p,  32] . 

*  Mrs  Alice  Jcnoinga  was  buried  at  St  Stephen's,  Colemnn 
StTMt,  December  19,  181i,  aged  78.  (CommunicatioD  from  the 
Rev.  J.  W.  Pratt,  M.A.) 
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to  bis  heels,  to  his  Biirpriae  got  off  scot  free'.  Keats 
during  his  apprenticeship  osed  on  his  own  account  to  be 
often  to  and  fro  between  the  Edmonton  surgery  and  the 
Enfield  school.  His  newly  awakened  passion  for  the 
pleasures  of  literature  and  the  imagination  was  not  to  be 
stiOed,  and  whenever  he  could  spare  time  from  his  work, 
he  plunged  back  into  his  school  oooui)ations  of  reading 
and  translating.  He  finished  at  this  time  his  translation 
of  the  .^ncid,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  walking  over 
to  Enfield  once  a  week  or  oftener,  to  see  his  friend 
Cowden  Clarke,  and  to  exchange  books  and  '  travel  in 
the  realms  of  gold '  with  him.  In  summer  weather  the 
two  would  sit  in  a  shady  arbour  in  the  old  school  garden, 
the  elder  reading  poetry  to  the  younger,  and  enjoying 
his  looks  and  exclamations  of  enthusiasm.  On  a 
momentous  day  for  Keats,  Cowden  Clarke  introduced 
him  for  the  first  time  to  Spenser,  reading  him  the 
£piilialamium  in  the  afternoon,  and  lending  him  the 
Faerie  Qneene  to  take  away  the  same  evening.  It  has 
been  said,  and  truly,  that  no  one  who  has  not  had 
tile  good  foilune  to  be  attracted  to  that  poem  in  boy- 
hood can  ever  completely  enjoy  it  The  maturA*  student, 
apfireciate  as  he  may  its  inexhaustible  beauties  and 
noble  temper,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  in  some  degree  put 
out  by  its  arbitrary  forms  of  rhyme  and  diction,  and 
wearied  by  its  melodious  reJundauce :  he  will  perceive 
the  perplexity  and  discontinuousness  of  the  allegory, 
and  the  absence  of  real  and  breathing  humanity,  even 
the  failure,  at  times,  of  cleanie.ss  of  vision  and  strength 
of  gnis(),  amidst  all  that  luxuriance  of  decorative  and 
symbolic  iuventiou,  and  prodigality  of  romantic  incident 

'  I  owe  this  anecdote  to  Mr  Gosse,  who  hud  it  direct  Irom 
Horne. 
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^^H  aiid  dettiiL  It  is  otherwise  with  the  uncritical  faculties 
^^^  and  greedy  apprehension  of  boyhood.  For  them  there 
I  is  no   poetical   revelation    like   the   Faerie   Qimene,   no 

I  pleasure  equal    to   that   of   floating  for  the   first   time 

I  '  along   that   ever-buoyaut    stream    of    verse,    by    those 

shores  and  forests  of  enchantment,  glades  and  wilder- 
nesses alive  with  glancing  figures  of  knight  and  lady, 
oppressor  and  champion,  mage  and  Saracen, — with 
masque  and  combat,  pursuit  and  rescue,  the  chivalrous 
shapes  and  hazards  of  the  woodland,  and  beauty  trium- 
phant or  in  distress.  Through  the  new  world  thus 
opened  to  him  Keats  went  ranging  with  delight : 
'  ramping '  is  Cowden  Clarke's  word  :   he  shewed  more- 

Pover  his  own  insttinct  for  the  j)oetical  art  by  fastening 
with  critical  enthusiasm  on  epithets  of  sjiecial  felicity  or 
power.  For  in.stance,  says  his  friend,  "  he  hoisted  himself 
up,  and  looked  burly  and  dominant,  as  he  said,  '  What 
an  image  that  is — $ea-shoulder%ng  whalea/"'  Spenser  has 
been  often  proved  not  only  a  great  awakener  of  the 
love  of  poetry  in  youth,  but  a  great  fertilizer  of  the 
germs  of  original  poetical  power  where  they  exist; 
and  Charles  Brown,  the  most  intimiito  friend  of  Keats 
during  two  Inter  years  of  his  life,  states  positively  that 
it  was  to  the  ins|)iration  of  the  Faerie  Queene  that 
his  first  notion  of  attempting  to  write  was  due.  "  Though 
bom  to  be  a  poet,  he  was  ignorant  of  his  birthright 
until  he  hod  completed  his  eighteenth  year.  It  was  the( 
Faerie  Queene  tliat  awakened  his  genius.  In  Spenser's 
fairy  land  he  was  enchanted,  breathed  in  a  new  world, 
and  became  another  being  ;  til),  enamoured  of  the  stanza, 
he  attempted  to  Imitate  it,  and  succeeded.  This  account 
of  the  sudden  development  of  his  poetic  powers  I  flKt 
received  &om  Us  brothers,  and  afterwards  from  himself. 
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TbtB,  his  earliest  attempt,  the  '  Imitation  of  Spenser,'  iti 
in  hifl  first  volume  of  poems,  and  it  ia  pc-ciiliarly  in- 
teresting to  those  acquainted  with  his  history'."  Oowden 
Clarke  places  the  attempt  two  yeai-s  earlier,  but  his 
memory  for  dates  was,  as  he  owns,  the  vaguest,  and  we 
may  fairly  a8suine  him  to  hnve  been  mistaken. 

After  he  had  thus  first  become  conscious  within 
himself  of  the  impulse  of  poetical  composition,  Keats 
went  on  writing  occasional  sonnets  and  other  versos : 
secretly  and  shyly  at  first  like  all  young  poets:  at  least 
it  was  not  until  two  years  later,  in  the  spring  of  1815, 
that  he  showed  anything  he  had  written  to  his  friend 
and  confidant,  Cowden  Chirke.  In  the  meantime  a 
change  hud  taken  place  in  his  way  of  life.  In  the 
summer  or  autumn  of  IS  14,  more  than  a  year  before 
the  expiration  of  his  term  of  apprenticeship,  he  had 
quarrelled  with  Mr  Hammond  and  loft  him.  The 
cause  of  their  quarrel  is  not  known,  and  Reats's 
own  siugle  allusion  to  it  is  when  once  afterwards, 
speaking  of  the  periodical  change  and  renewal  of 
the  bodily  tissues,  he  says  "seven  years  ago  it  waa 
not  this  hand  which  clenched  itself  at  Hammond." 
It  seems  unlikely  that  the  cause  waa  any  neglect  of  duty 
on  the  part  of  the  poet-apprentice,  who  was  not  devoid 
of  thoroughness  and  resolution  in  the  performance  even 
of  uncongeniul  tasks.  At  all  events  Mr  Hammond 
allowed  the  indentures  to  be  cancelled,  and  Keats,  being 
now  nearly  nineteen  years  of  age,  went  to  live  in  London, 
and  continue  the  study  of  his  profession  as  a  student  at 
the  hospitals  (then  for  teaching  purposes  united)  of  St 
Thomas's  and  Guy's.  For  the  first  winter  and  spring 
afuer  leaving  Edmonton  ho  lodged  alone  at  8,  Dean  Street, 
>  Houghton  tiSS. 
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Boroni^h,  and  then  for  al>ont  a  year,  in  conipany  with 
some  fellow-studcnta,  over  a  tallow-chandler's  shop  in  St 
Thomas's  Street  Thence  he  went  in  the  summer  of  1816 
to  join  his  brothers  in  lodt;ing8  in  the  Poultry,  over 
a  passage  leading  to  the  Queen's  Head  tavern.  In 
the  spting  of  1817  they  all  three  moved  for  a  short 
titne  to  76,  Cheapaide.  Between  these  several  addresses 
in  London  Keats  spent  a  period  of  about  two  years 
and  a  half,  from  the  dute  (which  b  not  precisely  fixed) 
of  bis  btavinj;  Rlmonton  m  1814  until  April,  1817. 

It  was  in  this  interval,  from  his  nineteenth  to  his 
twenty-second  year,  that  Keats  gave  way  gradually  to 
hia  growing  passion  for  poetry.  At  first  he  seems  to  have 
worked  steadily  enough  along  the  lines  which  others  had 
marked  out  for  him.  His  chief  reputation,  indeed, 
among  his  fellow  students  was  that  of  a  'cheerful, 
crotchety  rhymester,'  much  gfiven  to  scribbling  doggrel 
verses  in  his  friends'  note-books'.  But  I  have  before  me 
the  MS.  book  in  which  he  took  down  his  own  notes  of  a 
couree,  or  at  least  the  beginning  of  a  course,  of  lectures 
on  anatomy ;  and  they  are  not  those  of  a  lax  or  in- 
accurate student  The  only  signs  of  a  wandering  mind 
occur  on  the  margins  of  one  or  two  pages,  in  the 
shape  of  sketches  (rather  prettily  touched)  of  pnnsies 
and  other  flowers :  but  the  notes  themselves  are  both 
full  and  close  as  far  as  they  go.  Poetry  had  indeed 
already  become  Eeats's  chief  interest,  but  it  is  clear  at 
the  same  time  that  he  attendetl  the  hospitals  and  did  hia 

'  A  (pecimeD  of  mch  scribble,  in  the  shape  of  a  fragment 
of  romnnce  narrative,  composed  in  the  «bsm  OlilEngUsh  of 
Bo\rle;,  and  in  proie,  not  venc,  will  be  found  in  The  Philotophy 
of  UyiUry,  hy  W.  C.  Dcndy  (London,  18-11),  p.  99,  and  another, 
preserved  b;  Mr  H.  Stephens,  in  the  Poetical  Workt,  ed.  Forman 
(1  vol.  1884),  p.  558. 
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work  regnlarly,  acquiring  a  fairly  solid  knowledge,  both 
theoretical  and  practical,  of  the  rudiments  of  medical 
and  surgical  Hcieuce,  so  that  he  was  always  afterwards 
able  to  speak  on  such  subjects  with  a  certain  mastery. 
On  the  '25th  of  July,  181f>,  he  passed  with  ci-edit  his 
examination  as  licentiate  at  Apothecaries'  HalL  He 
was  appointed  a  dresser  at  Guy's  under  Mr  Lucas  on 
the  3rd  of  March,  1816,  and  the  operations  which  he  per- 
formed or  assisted  in  are  said  to  have  proved  him  no 
b\ingler.  But  his  heart  was  not  in  the  work.  Ita 
scientific  part  he  could  not  feel  to  be  a  satisf^nug  oc- 
cupation for  his  thoughts:  he  knew  nothing  of  that 
passion  of  philosophical  curiosity  in  the  mechanism  and 
mysteries  of  the  human  &ame  which  by  turns  attracted 
Coleridge  and  Shelley  toward  the  study  of  medicine. 
The  practical  responsibilities  of  the  profession  at  the 
same  time  weighed  u[)on  him,  and  he  was  conscious 
of  a  kind  of  absent  uneasy  wonder  at  his  own 
skill.  Voices  and  visiona  that  he  conld  not  resist  were 
luring  his  spirit  along  othr^r  putbs,  and  once  when 
Cowden  Clarke  asked  kira  about  his  prospects  and  feelings 
in  regard  to  bis  profession,  he  frankly  decLired  his  own 
sense  of  his  unfitness  for  it ;  with  reasons  such  as  this, 
that  "the  other  day,  duruig  the  lecture,  there  came  a 
sunbeam  into  the  room,  and  with  it  a  whole  troop  of 
creatures  floating  in  the  ray ;  and  I  was  off  with  them  to 
Oberon  and  fairy-land."  "  My  lust  operation,"  he  once 
told  Brown,  "was  the  opening  of  a  man's  temporal 
artery.  I  did  it  with  the  utmost  nicety,  but  reflecting 
on  what  passed  through  my  mind  at  the  time,  my 
dexterity  seemed  a  miracle,  and  I  never  took  up  the 
lancet  again." 

Keats  at  the  same  time  was  forming  intimacie.-<  with 
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otlier  young  men  of  literary  tastes  and  occujmtious. 
His  versos  wore  beginning  to  be  no  longer  written  with 
a  boy's  secrecy,  but  freely  addressed  to  and  passed  round 
among  his  friends ;  i-omo  of  them  attracted  the  notice 
and  warm  approval  of  writers  of  acknowledged  mark  and 
standing;  and  with  their  encouragement  he  had  about' 
the  time  of  his  coming  of  age  (that  is  in  the  winter  oft 
1816-17)  conceived  the  purpose  of  devoting  himself  to  j 
a  literary  life.  We  are  not  told  what  measure  of  op- 
position he  encountered  on  the  point  from  Mr  Abbey, 
though  there  is  evidence  that  he  encountered  some'. 
Probably  that  gentleman  i^egarded  the  [loetical  aspirations 
of  his  ward  as  mere  symptoms  of  a  boyish  fever  which  ex- 
l)erience  would  quickly  cure.  There  was  always  a  certain 
luck  of  cordiality  in  bis  i-elations  with  the  three  brothera 
as  they  grew  up.  He  gave  places  in  his  counting-house 
successively  to  George  and  Tom  as  they  left  school,  but 
they  both  quitted  him  nfter  a  while ;  George,  who  had 
his  full  share  of  the  family  pride,  on  account  of  slights 
experienced  or  imagined  at  the  hands  of  a  junior  partner; 
Tom  iu  consequence  of  a  settled  infirmity  of  health 
which  early  disabled  him  for  the  practical  work  of  life, 
Mr  Abbey  continued  to  manage  the  money  matters  of 
the  Keats  family, — un.skilfully  enough  as  will  appear, — 
and  to  do  his  duty  by  them  as  he  understood  it.  Be- 
tween him  and  John  Keats  there  was  never  any  formal 
quarrel.  But  that  young  brilliant  spirit  could  hardly  have 
expected  a  responsible  tea-dealer's  approval  when  lie  yield- 
ed himself  to  the  influences  now  to  be  described. 

'  See  Appendix. 
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CHAPTER   TI. 

Particulars  of  Early  Life  in  London— Friendships  and  First 
Poems— Henry  Stephens— Felton  Mathew— Cowden  Clarke- 
Leigh  Hunt:  his  literary  and  personal  influence — John 
Hamilton  Reynolds — James  Bice — Cornelius  Webb — Shelley 
— Haydon-^oseph  Severn — Charles  Wells — ^Personal  charac- 
teristics— Determination  to  publish.    [1814 — April  1817.] 

WuEN  Keats  moved  from  Dean  Street  to  St  Thomas's 
Street  in  the  summer  of  1815,  he  at  first  occupied  a 
joint  sitting-room  witli  two  senior  students,  to  the  care  of 
one  of  wtiom  he  had  been  recommended  by  AstJey  Cooper'. 
When  they  left  he  arranged  to  live  in  the  same  house 
with  two  other  students,  of  his  own  age,  named  Geoi^e 
Wilson  Mackercth  and  Henry  Stephens.  The  latter,  who 
was  afterwards  a  physician  of  repute  near  St  Albans,  and 
later  at  Finchley,  has  left  some  interesting  reminiscences 
of  the  time'.  "  He  attended  lectures,"  says  Mr  Stephens 
of  Keats,  "  and  went  through  the  usual  routine,  but  he 

had  no  desire  to  excel  in  that  pursuit Poetry  was  to  his 

mind  the  zenith  of  all  his  aspirations — the  only  thing 
worthy  the  attention  of  superior  minds — so  he  thought — 
all  otlior  pursuits  were  mean  and  tame.... It  may  readily 

1  See  C.  L.  Feltoc,  Memorials  of  J.  F.  South  (London,  1884), 
p.  81. 

'  Houghton  Mb8.  See  also  Dr  B.  W.  Bicliardson  in  the 
AtcUpiad,  vol.  i.  p.  134. 
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be  imagined  that  thia  feeling  waa  accomiiauied  by  a  good 
deal  of  pride  and  some  conceit^  and  that  amongst  mere 
medical  studfnts  Lo  would  walk  and  talk  as  one  of  the 
gods  niiglit  be  supposed  to  do  when  mingling  with 
mortals."  On  the  whole,  it  seems,  'little  Keats'  waa 
popular  among  his  fellow-students,  nltliough  subject  to 
occasional  leasing  on  account  of  hia  pride,  his  puetry, 
and  even  his  birth  as  the  son  of  a  stable-keeper.  Mr 
Stephens  goes  on  to  tell  how  he  himself  and  a 
student  of  St  Bartholomew's,  a  merry  fellow  called 
Ncwmarch,  lia\'ing  some  tincture  of  poetry,  were  singled 
out  as  companions  by  Keats,  with  whom  they  used  to 
discuss  and  compare  verses,  Keats  taking  always  the 
tone  of  authority,  and  generally  disagreeing  with  their 
tastes.  Ho  des]nsed  Pope,  and  admired  Byron,  but 
delighted  especially  in  Spenser,  caring  more  in  poetry  for 
the  beauty  of  imagery,  description,  and  simile,  than  for 
the  interest  of  action  or  passion.  Newmarch  used  some- 
times to  laugh  at  Keats  and  his  flights, — to  the  indig- 
nation of  Lis  brothers,  who  came  often  to  see  him,  and 
treated  him  as  a  person  to  be  exalted,  and  destined  to 
exalt  the  family  name.  Questions  of  poetry  apart,  con- 
tinues Mr  Stephens,  he  was  habitually  gentle  and 
pleasant,  and  in  his  life  steady  and  well-behaved — "  his 
absolute  devotion  to  poetry  prevented  his  having  any 
other  taste  or  indulging  in  any  vice."  Another  com- 
panion of  Keats'a  early  London  days,  who  sympathized 
with  hia  literaiy  tastes,  was  a  certain  George  Felton 
Mathew,  the  son  of  a  tradesman  whose  family  showed 
the  young  medical  student  some  hospitality,  "  Keats  and 
I,"  wrote  in  1S48  Mr  Mathew, — then  a  supernumerary 
official  on  tlio  Poor-Law  Board,  struggling  meekly  under 
the  combined  strain  of   a  precarious  income,  a  family 
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of  twelve  children,  and  a  turn  for  the  interpretation 
of  prophecy, — "  Kuats  and  I,  though  about  the  same 
age,  and  both  inclined  to  literature,  were  in  many 
respects  as  different  as  two  individuals  could  be.  He 
enjoyed  good  health — a  fine  flow  of  animal  spirits — 
was  fond  of  company — could  amuse  himself  admirably 
with  the  frivolities  of  life — and  had  great  confidence 
in  Jiimself  I,  on  the  other  hand,  was  languid  and 
melancholy — fond  of  rei)ose — thouglitful  beyond  my  years 
— and  diffident  to  the  last  degree..., He  was  of  the 
sceptical  and  republican  school — an  advocate  for  the 
innovations  which  were  making  progress  in  his  time — a 
faultfinder  with  everything  established.  I  on  the  other 
hand  hated  controversy  and  dispute — dreaded  discord  and 
disorder  " ' — and  Keats,  our  good  Mr  Timorous  faither 
testifies,  was  very  kind  and  amiable,  always  ready  to 
apologize  for  shocking  him.  As  to  his  poetical  predi- 
lections, the  impression  left  on  Mr  Mathew  quite  corre- 
sponds with  that  recorded  by  Mr  Stephens  : — "he  admired 
more  the  external  decorations  than  felt  the  deep  emotions 
of  the  Muse.  He  delighted  in  leading  you  through 
the  mazes  of  elaborate  de8cri[)tion,  but  was  less  con- 
scious of  the  sublime  and  the  pathetic.  He  used  to 
spend  many  evenings  in  reading  to  me,  but  I  never 
observed  the  tears  nor  the  broken  voice  which  are  in- 
dicative of  extreme  sensibility." 

The  exact  order  and  chronology  of  Keats's  own 
first  efforts  in  poetry  it  is  difficult  to  trace.  They  were 
certainly  neither  precocious  nor  particularly  promising. 
The  circumstantial  account  of  Brown  above  quoted  com- 
pels us  to  regard  the  lines  In  Imitatiofl  of  Spenser 
as  the  earliest  of  all,  and  as  written  at  Edmonton 
I  Houebtou  MSS. 
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about  the  end  of  1813  or  beginning  of  1814.  Thoy 
are  correct  and  inelo<IionK,  and  contain  few  of  thuae  I 
archaic  or  ex|)erimeiit4il  eccentricities  of  dictiun  which  I 
wo  shall  find  aboimdiag  a  little  later  in  Keats's  work. 
Although,  indeed,  the  poets  whom  Keats  loved  the  best 
both  iirst  and  latit  were  those  of  the  Eliz^ibethan  age,  i 
it  is  clear  that  his  own  earliest  verses  were  modelled 
timidly  on  the  work  of  writers  nearer  his  own  time.  1 
His  professedly  Spenserian  lines  resemble  not  so  1 
much  Spenser  as  later  writers  who  had  written  in  his 
measure,  and  of  these  not  the  latest,  Byron',  but  rather 
such  milder  minstrels  a.s  Shenstone,  Thomson,  and 
Beattie,  or  most  of  all  perhaps  the  sentimental  Irish 
poetess  Mrs  Tighe;  whose  Psyche  had  become  very  popular 
since  her  death,  and  by  its  richness  of  imagery,  and 
flowing  and  musical  versification,  takea  a  place,  now  too 
little  recognised,  among  the  pieces  preluding  the  romantic 
movement  of  the  tima  That  Keats  was  familiar  with 
this  lady's  work  is  proved  by  his  allusion  to  it  in  the  lines, 
themselves  very  youthfully  turned  in  the  tripping  manner 
of  Tom  Moore,  which  he  addressed  alK>ut  this  time  to 
some  ladies  who  had  sent  him  a  present  of  a  shelL 
His  two  elegiac  stanais  On  Death,  assigned  by  Qeorge 
Keats  to  the  year  1814,  are  quite  in  an  eighteenth- 
century  style  and  vein  of  moralizing.  Equally  so  is  the 
address  To  Hope  of  February  IS  15,  with  its  'relentless 
fair '  and  its  personified  abstractions,  '  fair  Cheerfulness,' 
'  Disappointment,  juirent  of  Despair,'  '  that  fiend  De- 
spondence,' and  the  rest.  And  once  more,  in  the  ode  To 
Apollo  of  the  same  date,  the  voice  with  which  this  young 

>  What,  for  instanoe,  can  be  leas  Spenacrion  and  at  the  aama 
time  leas  Byronio  than — 

"For  fiare  so  (air  a  place  was  never  aeon 
Of  all  that  ever  ohami'd  romantic  eye"? 
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singer  celebrates  hia  Elizabethan  masters  is  an  echo  not 
of  their  own  voice  but  rather  of  Gniy's  ; — 

"Thou  biddest  Shokspeare  wave  his  hand. 

And  quickly  forward  spring 
The  Passions — a  terrific  band — 

And  each  \'ibrates  the  string 
That  with  its  tyrant  temper  best  accords, 
While  i^m  their  Master's  lips  pour   forth   the  inspiriug 

words. 
A  silver  trumpet  Spenser  blows. 

And,  as  its  martial  notes  to  silence  flee, 
From  a  virgin  chorus  flows 

A  h}'mn  in  praise  of  spotless  ChiMtity. 
'Tia  Htill !    WUd  warblinga  from  the  iEolion  lyre 
Enchantment  softly  breathe,  and  tremblingly  expire." 

The  pieces  above  cited  are  all  among  the  earliest 
of  Keats's  work,  written  either  at  Edmonton  or  during 
the  lirst  year  of  his  life  in  London.  To  the  some  claas 
no  doubt  betouga  the  inexpert  and  boyish,  almost  girlish, 
sentimental  sonnet  To  lii/ron,  and  probably  that  also, 
which  is  but  a  degree  better,  To  Chalterton  (both  only 
posthumously  printed).  The  more  firn^ly  humlled  but 
still  mediocre  sonnet  on  L«igh  Hunt's  release  from  prison 
brings  us  again  to  a  iixed  date  and  a  recorded  occasion  in 
the  young  poet's  life.  It  was  on  either  the  2nd  or  the 
3rd  of  February,  1816,  that  the  brothers  Hunt  were  dis- 
charged after  serving  out  the  term  of  imprisonment  to 
which  they  had  been  condemned  on  the  charge  of  libelling 
the  Prince  Regent  two  years  before.  Young  Cowden 
Clarke,  like  bo  many  other  friends  of  letters  and  of 
liberty,  had  gone  to  oSer  hia  respects  to  Leigh  Hunt  in 
Surrey  jail ;  and  the  acquaintance  thus  begun  had  warmed 
quickly  into  friendship.  Within  a.  fevf  days  of  Hunt's 
release,  Clarke  walked  in  from  Ekthold  to  call  on  him 
(presumably  at  the  lodging  he  occupied  iit  this  time  in 
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the  Edgware  Kood).  On  hia  return  Clarke  met  Keats, 
who  walked  part  of  the  way  home  with  him,  and  as 
they  parted,  siiya  Clarke,  "  ho  turned  and  gave  uie  the 
sonnet  entitled  Written  on  the  day  that  Mr  Leujh  Uunt 
left  prison.  This  1  feel  to  be  the  first  proof  I  had  re- 
ceived of  his  having  committed  himself  in  verse;  and 
how  clearly  do  I  recollect  the  conscious  look  and  hesitation 
with  which  he  offered  it !  There  are  some  momentary 
glances  by  beloved  friends  that  fade  only  with  life." 

Not  long  afterwards  Cowden  Clarke  left  En6eld,  and 
came  to  settle  in  London.  Keats  found  him  out  in 
bis  lodgings  at  Clerkenwell,  and  the  two  were  soon 
meeting  as  often  and  reading  together  as  eagerly  as  ever. 
One  of  the  first  books  they  attacked  was  a  borrowed 
folio  copy  of  Clia]>man'8  Homer.  After  a  night's 
enthusiastic  study,  Clarke  found  when  he  came  down 
to  breakfast  the  next  morning,  that  Keats,  who  had 
only  left  him  in  the  small  hours,  bad  already  had 
time  to  compose  and  send  him  from  the  Borough  the 
sonnet,  now  so  famous  as  to  be  almost  hackneyed.  On 
First  Looking  into  Chapman's  Homer: — 

"  Much  have  I  travell'd  in  the  reidms  of  gold. 

And  many  goodly  alatea  and  kiiigdoma  seen ; 

Round  many  Western  islands  have  I  been 
Which  bards  in  fealty  to  Apollo  hold. 
Oft  of  one  wide  expanse  hud  I  been  told, 

That  deep-brow'd  Homer  ruled  as  his  demesne: 

Yet  did  I  never  breathe  its  pure  serene 
Till  I  heard  Chapman  speak  out  loud  and  bold  : 
Then  felt  I  like  some  watcher  of  the  skies 

When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken  ; 
Or  like  stout  Cortez  when  with  eagle  c\08 

He  stared  at  the  Pacific— and  all  liis  men 
Look'd  at  each  other  with  a  wild  8urmis«>^ 

Silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Dorien." 
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Tho  date  of  the  incident  cannot  be  precisely  fixed ;  but 
it  was  when  nights  were  short  in  the  summer  of  1816. 
The  seventh  line  of  the  sonnet  is  an  afterthought :  in 
the  original  copy  sent  to  Cowden  Clarke  it  stood  more 
baldly,  'Yet  could  I  never  tell  what  men  might  mean.' 
Keats  hei'e  for  the  first  time  approves  himself  a  poet 
indeed.  The  concluding  sestet  is  almost  unsuq^assed, 
nor  can  there  be  a  finer  instance  of  the  alcliemy  of 
genius  than  the  image  of  the  explorer,  wherein  a  stray 
reminiscence  of  schoolboy  reading  (with  a  mistake,  it 
seems,  as  to  the  name,  which  should  be  Balboa  and  not 
Cortez,  but  what  does  it  matter  1)  is  converted  into  the 
perfection  of  appropriate  poetry. 

One  of  the  next  services  which  the  ever  zealous  and 
ftfifectionate  Cowden  Clarke  did  his  young  friend  was 
to  make  him  personally  known  to  Leigh  Hunt.  The 
acquaintance  cai-ried  with  it  in  the  8eq\iel  some  disad- 
vantages and  even  penalties,  but  at  first  was  a  source  of 
unmixed  encouragement  and  pleasure.  It  is  impossible 
rightly  to  understand  the  career  of  Keats  if  we  fail  to 
realise  the  various  modes  in  which  it  was  affected  by  his 
intercourse  with  Hunt  The  latter  was  the  elder  of  the 
two  by  eleven  years.  Ho  was  the  son,  by  marriage  with  an 
American  wife,  of  an  eloquent  and  elegant,  self-indulgent 
and  tlinftless  fnsliionable  ])reacher  of  West  Indian  origin, 
who  had  chiefly  exercised  his  vocation  in  the  northern 
suburbs  of  London.  Leigh  Hunt  was  brought  up  at 
Chi'ist's  Hospital,  about  a  dozen  years  later  than  Lamb 
and  Coleiidge,  and  gained  at  sixteen  some  slight  de- 
gree of  precocious  literary  reputation  with  a  volume  of 
juvenile  poems.  A  few  years  later  he  came  into  notice 
as  a  theatrical  critic,  being  then  a  clerk  in  the  War 
Office;   an  occupation  which  he  abandoned  at  twenty- 
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four  {in  1808)  in  oi-der  to  join  his  brother  John  Hunt 
in  the  conduct  of  the  Examiner  newspaper.  For  five 
years  the  managers  of  that  journal  helped  to  fight  the 
losing  battle  of  liberalism,  in  those  days  of  Eldon  and 
of  Castlereagh,  with  a  dexterous  brisk  auckcity,  and  a 
perfect  sincerity,  if  not  profoundness,  of  conviction.  At 
last  they  were  oaiight  tripping,  and  condemned  to  two 
years'  imprisonment  for  strictures  ruled  libellous,  and 
really  stinging  as  well  iis  just,  on  the  ciuinicter  and 
person  of  the  Prince  Regent.  Leigh  Hunt  bore  hiraself 
in  his  captivity  with  cheerful  fortitude,  and  issued  from 
it  a  sort  of  hero.  Liberal  statesmen,  philosophers,  and 
writers  pressed  to  offer  him  their  sympathy  and  society 
in  prison,  and  his  engaging  presence,  and  affluence  of 
genial  conversation,  charmed  all  who  were  brought  in 
contact  with  him.  Tall,  straight,  slender,  and  vivacious, 
with  curly  black  hair,  bright  coal-black  eyes,  and  '  nose 
of  taste,'  Leigh  Hunt  was  ever  one  of  the  most  winning 
of  companions,  full  of  kindly  smiles  and  jests,  of  reading, 
gaiety,  and  ideas,  with  an  infinity  of  pleasant  things 
to  say  of  his  own,  yet  the  most  sympathetic  and  de- 
ferential of  listeners.  If  in  some  matters  he  wna  far  too 
easy,  and  especially  in  that  of  money  obligations,  which 
he  shrank  neither  from  receiving  nor  conferring, — only 
circtimstance.s  made  him  nearly  always  a  receiver, — still 
men  of  sterner  fibre  than  Hi:nt  have  more  lightly  aban- 
doned graver  convictions  than  his,  and  been  far  less  ready 
to  suffer  for  what  tney  believed.  Liberals  could  not  but 
contra,st  his  smiling  steadfastness  under  persecution  with 
the  apostasy,  as  in  the  heat  of  the  hour  they  considered  it, 
of  Southey,  Wordsworth,  and  Coleridge,  In  domestic  life 
no  man  was  more  amiable  and  devotetl  under  difBculties ; 
and  none  was  better  loved  by  his  friends,  or  requited 
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thetn,  so  far  aa  the  depth  of  his  nature  went,  with  a 
truer  warmth  and  loyalty.  His  literary  industry  was 
incessant,  hardly  second  to  that  of  Southey  himself.  He 
had  the  liveliest  faculty  of  enjoyment,  coupled  with  a 
singular  quickness  of  intellectual  apprehension  for  the 
point8  and  qualities  of  what  he  enjoyed ;  and  for  the 
gentler  pleasures,  graces,  and  luxuries  (to  use  a  word  he 
loved)  of  liierature,  he  is  the  most  accomplished  of 
guides  and  interpreters.  His  manner  in  criticism  has  at 
its  best  an  easy  penetration,  and  flowing  unobtrusive 
felicity,  most  remote  from  those  faults  to  which  Coleridge 
and  De  Quincey,  with  their  more  philosophic  powers  and 
method,  were  subject,  the  faults  of  pedantry  and  eflfort. 
The  infirmity  of  I.«igh  Hunt's  style  is  of  an  opposite 
kind.  "  Incomparable,"  according  to  Lamb's  well-known 
phrase,  "  as  a  lii-e-side  companion,"  it  was  his  misfortune 
to  carry  too  much  of  the  tire-side  tone  into  literatui-e,  and 
to  affect  both  in  prose  and  verse,  but  much  more  lit  the 
latter,  an  uir  of  cliulty  familiarity  and  ease  which  passes 
too  easily  into  Cockney  pertness. 

A  combination  of  accidents,  political,  personiU,  and 
literary,  caused  this  writer  of  amiable  memory  and 
second-rate  powers  to  exercise,  about  the  time  of  which 
we  are  writing,  a  determining  influence  both  on  the  work 
and  the  fortunes  of  stronger  men.  And  lirst  of  his 
influence  on  their  work.  He  was  as  enthusiustio  a 
student  of  '  our  earlier  ond  nobler  school  of  poetry '  oa 
Coleridge  or  Lamb,  and  though  he  had  more  appreciation 
than  they  of  the  characteristic  excellences  of  the  '  French 
school,'  the  school  of  polished  artifice  and  restraint  which 
had  come  in  since  Dry  den,  he  was  not  less  bent  on 
its  overthrow,  and  on  the  return  of  EngUsh  poetry  to 
tlie  paths  of  nature  and  freedom.     But  he  had  his  own 
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conception  of  the  manner  in  which  this  return  should  he 
effected.  He  did  not  admit  that  Wordsworth  with  his 
rustic  sitiipliuitiei]  and  his  recluse  philosophy  had  solved 
the  problem.  "  It  wna  his  intention,"  he  wrote  in 
prison,  "  by  the  bcjjiniiing  of  next  year  to  hriug  out  a 
piece  of  some  length. ..in  which  ho  would  attempt  to 
reduce  to  practice  his  own  ideas  of  what  is  natural  in 
style,  and  of  the  various  and  legitimate  harmony  of  the 
English  heroic."  The  i-esult  of  this  intention  whs  the 
Story  of  Rimini,  begun  V»efore  his  prosecution  and 
published  a  year  after  his  release,  in  February  or  March, 
1816.  "With  the  endeavour,"  so  he  repeated  himself  in 
the  prefrtce,  "  to  recur  to  ii  freer  spirit  of  versification,  I 
have  joined  one  of  still  greater  importance, — that  of 
having  a  free  and  idiomatic  cast  of  language." 

In  versification  Hunt's  aim  was  to  bring  back  into 
use  tlio  earlier  form  of  the  rhymed  English  decasyllabic 
or  '  heroic '  couplet.  The  innovating  poeta  of  the  timo 
had  abandoned  this  form  of  verse  (Wordsworth  and  Cole- 
ridge using  it  only  in  their  earliest  efforts,  before  1796); 
while  the  others  who  still  employed  it,  as  Campbell, 
Rogers,  Crabbe,  and  Byron,  adhered,  each  in  his  manner, 
to  the  isolated  couplet  aud  hammering  rhymes  with  which 
the  English  ear  had  been  for  more  than  a  century 
exclusively  familiar.  The  two  contrasted  systems  of 
handling  the  measure  may  best  be  understood  if  we 
compare  the  rhythm  of  a  ]>oem  written  in  it  to  one  of 
those  designs  in  lian^ngs  or  wall-papers  which  are  made 
up  of  two  different  patterns  in  combiuation :  a  rigid  or 
geometrical  ground  pattern,  with  a  secoud,  flowing  or 
free  pattern  winding  in  and  out  of  it.  The  regular  or 
ground-jjattem,  dividing  the  field  into  even  spaces,  will 
stund  for  the  fixed  or  strictly  metrical  divisions  of  the 
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verso  into  equal  pairs  of  rhyming  lines;  while  the  flowing 
or  free  pattern  stands  for  its  other  divisions — dependent 
not  on  metre  but  on  the  sense — into  claiiaea  and  periods 
of  variable  length  and  structure.  Under  the  older 
system  of  versification  the  sentence  or  period  had  been 
allowed  to  follow  ita  own  laws,  with  a  movement  un- 
trammelled by  that  of  the  metre ;  and  the  beauty  of  the 
result  depended  upon  the  skill  and  feeling  with  which  this 
free  element  of  the  pattern  was  madt-  to  play  about  and 
interweave  itself  with  the  fixed  element,  the  flow  and 
divisions  of  tb©  sentence  now  crossing  and  now  coinciding 
with  those  of  the  metre,  the  sense  now  drawing  attention 
to  the  rhyme  and  now  withholding  it.  For  examples  of 
this  system  and  of  its  charm  we  have  only  to  tuiii  at 
random  to  Chaucer : — 

"  I-olothed  waa  sche  fresh  for  to  devjrse. 
Hir  yelwe  hair  was  browded  in  a  tresse, 
Byhynde  her  hak,  a  yerdS  long,  I  gesse, 
And  in  the  garden  as  the  sonne  upriste 
She  walketh  up  and  down,  and  as  hir  listo 
She  galhoreth  lloures,  party  white  and  reedo, 
To  make  a  sotil  garland  for  here  heede, 
And  n«  an  aungel  hevi'nlyche  sche  song." 

Chaucer's  conception  of  the  mcusure  prevails  through- 
out the  Elizabethan  age,  but  not  exclusively  or  uniformly. 
Some  poets  are  more  inobservant  of  the  metrical  division 
than  he,  and  keep  the  movement  of  their  periods  as 
independent  of  it  as  possible;  closing  a  sentence  any- 
where rather  than  with  the  close  of  the  couplet,  and 
making  use  constantly  of  the  enjambemerU,  or  way  of 
letting  the  sense  flow  over  from  one  line  to  another, 
without  pause  or  emphasis  on  the  rhyme-word.  Others 
show  an  opposite  tondoncy,  especially  in  epigrammatic  or 
sententious  passages,  to  clip  their  sentences  to  the  pattern 
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of  the  mutre,  fitting  single  propositiona  into  single  lines 
or  couiJets,  and  lotting  the  stress  fall  regularly  on  the 
rhyme.  This  principle  gradually  gained  gi'ouiid  during 
the  seveutei^uth  century,  aa  every  one  knows,  aud  pre- 
vails strongly  in  the  work  of  Dryden.  But  Dryden  has 
two  methods  which  he  freely  employs  for  varying  the 
monotony  of  his  couplets  :  in  seriotia  narrative  or  didactic 
vertie,  the  use  of  the  triplet  aad  the  Alexandrine,  thus : — 

"Full  bowls  of  wine,  of  honey,  njilk,  and  blood 
Were  poured  ufxin  the  pile  of  burning  wood, 
Aud  hissing  flaues  receive,  and  huugry  lick  the  food. 
Then  thrice  the  mounted  squadrons  ride  orouiid 
The  fire,  and  Arcite'a  name  thoy  thrice  resound : 
'  Hail  and  farewell,'  they  shouted  thrice  amain. 
Thrice  facing  to  the  loft,  and  thrice  they  turned  again — :" 

and  in  lively  colloquial  verse  the  use,  not  uncommou 
also  with  the  Elizabethims,  of  disyllabic  rhymes  : — 

"I  come,  kind  gentlemen,  strange  news  to  tell  ye; 
I  am  the  ghost  of  poor  departed  Nelly. 
Sweet  ladies,  be  not  frighted ;  I'll  be  civil ; 
I'm  what  I  was,  a  little  harmless  doviL" 

In  the  hands  of  Pope,  the  poetical  legislator  of 
the  following  century,  these  expedients  are  discarded, 
and  the  fixed  and  purely  metrical  element  in  the  design 
is  siifiered  to  regulate  and  control  the  other  element 
entiivly.  The  sentence-structure  loses  its  freedom  :  and 
periods  and  cla\isea,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  develope 
themselves  at  their  ease,  are  compelled  mechanically  to 
coincide  with  and  repeat  the  metrical  divisions  of  the 
verse.  To  take  a  famous  instance,  and  from  a  passage 
not  sententiouK,  but  fanciful  and  discursive : — 

"Some  in  the  fields  of  purest  eether  play. 
And  bask  aud  whiten  in  the  blaze  of  day. 
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Somo  guide  the  course  of  wand'ring  orbs  on  high, 
Or  roll  the  plaueta  through  the  Iwundless  sky. 
Somo  losa  retiiiod,  beneath  the  moon'a  pale  light 
Pursue  the  stai-a  that  shoot  across  the  night, 
Or  seek  the  mists  in  grosser  air  below, 
Or  dip  their  pinions  in  the  painted  bow. 
Or  brow  fierce  tem])eats  on  the  wintry  main, 
Or  o'er  the  glebe  distil  the  kindly  rain." 

Leigh  Hunt's  tlieory  was  that  Pope,  with  all  his 
skill,  had  spoiled  instead  of  perfecting  his  instrument, 
and  that  the  last  true  master  of  the  heroio  couplet  had 
been  Dryden,  on  whom  the  verse  of  Rimini  is  avowedly 
modelled.  Tlie  result  is  an  odd  blending  of  the  grave 
and  the  colloquial  cadences  of  Dryden,  without  his  cha- 
racteristic nerve  and  energy  in  eilLer  : — 

"The  prince,  at  this,  would  bend  on  her  an  eye 
Cordial  enough,  and  kiss  her  tenderly  ; 
Nor,  to  say  truly,  was  he  slow  in  common 
To  accept  the  attentions  of  this  lovely  woman. 
But  the  meantime  he  took  no  generous  pains, 
By  mutual  pleasing,  to  secure  his  gains; 
He  entered  not,  in  turn,  in  her  delights. 
Her  books,  her  flowers,  her  taste  for  rural  sights ; 
Nay,  scarcely  her  sweet  singing  minded  he 
Unless  hia  pride  was  roused  by  company ; 
Or  when  to  please  him,  afler  martial  play. 
She  strained  her  lute  to  some  old  fiery  lay 
Of  fierce  Orlando,  or  of  Ferumbraa, 
Or  Ryan's  cloak,  or  how  by  the  red  grass 
In  battle  you  might  know  where  Richard  was," 

It  is  usually  said  tliat  to  the  example  thus  set  by  Leigh 
Hunt  in  Jiimini  is  due  the  rhythmical  form  alike  of 
Endyinion  and  Epipsychidion,  of  Keats's  Epislle*  to  his 
friends  and  Shelley's  LctUr  to  Maria  Gisbome.  Certainly 
the  EpisiUg  of  Keats,  both  as  to  sentiment  and  rhythm, 
are  very  much  is  Hunt's  manner.     But  the  earliest  of 
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them,  that  to  O.  F.  Mathew,  is  dat«d  Nov.  1815  :  when 
liimini  was  not  yet  published,  and  when  it  appears  Keata 
did  not  yet  know  Huut  personally.  Ho  may  indeed 
have  known  hia  poem  in  MS. ,  throngh  Clarke  or  others. 
Or  the  likeness  of  his  work  to  Hunt's  may  have  arisen 
independently ;  as  to  style,  from  a  natural  afllnity  of 
feeling;  and  as  to  rhythm,  from  a  familiarity  with  the 
disyllabic  rhyme  and  the  'overflow'  as  used  by  some  of  the 
Elizabethan  writers,  particularly  by  Spenser  in  Mvllicr 
Hubbard's  Tale  and  by  Browne  in  Britannia's  PastoraU. 
At  all  events  the  api>earance  of  Biiiiini  tended  unques- 
tionably to  encoui-age  and  confirm  him  in  his  practice. 

As  to  Hunt's  success  with  bis  'ideas  of  what  is 
natural  in  style,'  and  his  '  free  and  idiomatic  cast  of 
lauguage'  to  supersede  the  styles  alike  of  Pope  and 
Wordsworth,  the  specimen  of  hia  which  wo  have  given 
is  perhaps  enough.  The  taste  that  guided  him  so  well 
in  appreciating  the  works  of  others  deserted  him  often  in 
original  composition,  but  nowhere  so  completely  as  in 
/I'lmt'nt.  The  piece  indeed  is  not  without  agreeable 
passages  of  picturesque  colour  and  dcscnption,  but  for 
the  rest,  the  pleasant  creature  does  but  exaggerate  in 
this  ]K>em  the  chief  foible  of  his  prose,  redoubling  his 
vivacious  airs  where  they  arc  least  in  [)lace,  and  handling 
the  great  pissions  of  the  theme  with  a  tea-party  manner 
and  vocabulary  that  are  intolerable.  Coutem[>orarie8,  weU 
coming  as  a  relief  any  departure  from  tlie  outworn 
poetical  conventions  of  the  eighteenth  century,  found, 
indeed,  something  to  praise  in  Leigh  Hunt's  liimini. ■ 
and  ladies  are  said  to  have  wept  over  the  sorrows  of 
the  hero  and  heroine  :  but  what,  one  can  only  ask,  roust 
be  the  sensibilities  of  the  human  being  who  can  endure  to 
hear  the  story  of  Paolo  and  Francesca — Dante's  Paolo 
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"  What  need  I  tell  of  lovely  lipe  and  eyes, 
A  clipsome  wftist,  and  bosom's  balmy  rise! — " 

"  Huw  charming,  would  he  think,  to  boo  her  here, 
How  heightened  then,  and  perfect  would  appear 
The  two  diniiest  things  the  world  has  got, 
A  lovely  woman  in  a  rural  spot." 

When  Keats  and  Shelley,  with  their  immeasurablj 
finer  poetical  gifts  and  instincts,  successively  fullowed 
Leigh  Hunt  in  the  attempt  to  add  a  familiar  lenity  of 
style  to  variety  of  movement  in  this  metre,  Shelley,  it 
need  not  be  said,  w»s  in  no  danger  of  falling  into  any 
such  underbred  strain  as  this  :  but  Keats  at  ili-st  falls,  or 
is  near  falling,  into  it  more  than  once. 

Next  ivs  to  the  influence  which  Leigh  Hunt  in- 
voluntarily exercised  on  his  friends'  fortunes  and  their 
estimation  by  the  world.  We  have  seen  how  he  found 
himself,  in  prison  and  for  some  time  after  his  release,  a 
kind  of  pulitiail  hero  on  the  liberal  side,  a  part  for  which 
nature  hud  by  no  means  titted  him.  This  was  in  itself 
enough  to  mark  him  out  aa  a  special  butt  for  Tory 
vengeance  :  yet  that  vengeance  would  hardly  have  been  ao 
inveterate  as  it  was  but  for  other  secondary  causes. 
During  his  imprisonment  Leigh  Hunt  had  reprinted 
from  the  Reflector,  with  notes  and  additions,  an  airily 
presumptuous  trifle  in  verse  called  the  Feast  of  tht  Pixts, 
which  he  had  written  about  two  years  before.  In  it 
Apollo  is  represented  as  convoking  the  contemporary 
British  poets,  or  pretenders  to  the  poetical  title,  to  a 
session,  or  rather  to  a  supper.  Some  of  those  who  present 
themselves  the  god  rejects  with  scorn,  others  he  cordially 
welcomes,  others  he  admits  with  reserve  and  admonition. 
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Moore  and  Campbell  fare  the  best;  Southey  oud  Scott 
are  iiccejjted  but  with  reproof,  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth 
uhiddeu  and  dismisaed.  The  criticisms  are  not  mure 
shorL-sighted  than  those  even  of  just  and  able  men  com. 
moiily  are  on  their  contemporaries.  The  bitterness  of  the 
'  Lost  Leader '  feeling  to  which  we  have  referred  accounts 
for  much  of  Hunt's  dis]>aragemeut  of  the  Lake  writers, 
while  in  common  with  all  liberals  he  was  prejudiced 
against  Scott  as  a  conspicuous  high  Tory  and  friend  to 
kings.  But  he  quite  acknowledged  the  genius,  while  he 
condemned  the  defection,  and  also  what  be  thought  the 
poetical  perversities,  of  Wordsworth.  His  ti-eatmcnt  of 
Scott,  on  the  other  hand,  is  idly  flippant  and  patronising. 
Now  it  BO  happened  that  of  the  two  champions  who 
were  soon  after  to  wield,  one  the  bludgeon,  and  the  other 
the  dagger,  of  Tory  cdticism  in  Edinburgh, — I  mean 
Wilson  and  Lockhart, — Wilson  was  the  cordial  friend 
and  admirer  of  Wordsworth,  and  Lockhart  a  man  of  many 
hatreds  but  one  great  devotion,  and  that  devotion  was  to 
Scott.  Hence  a  part  at  least  of  the  [jeculiar  and  as  it 
might  seem  paradoxical  rancour  with  which  the  gentle 
Hunt,  and  Keats  as  his  friend  and  supposed  follower, 
were  by-and-bye  to  be  persecuted  in  Blackwood. 

To  go  back  to  the  point  at  which  Hunt  and  Kents 
first  became  known  to  each  other.  Cowden  Clarke  begun 
by  carrying  up  to  Hunt,  who  had  now  moved  from  the 
Edgware  Roud  to  a  cottage  in  the  Vale  of  Health  at 
Uam|}8tead,  a  few  of  Eeats's  poems  in  manuscript. 
Horace  Smith  was  with  Hunt  when  the  young  poet's 
work  was  shown  him.  Both  were  eager  in  its  praises, 
and  in  questions  concerning  the  person  aud  character  of 
the  author.  Oowdeu  Clarke  at  Hunt's  request  brought 
Keat«  to  call  on  him  soon  afterwards,  and  has  left  a 
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vivid  account  of  their  pleosanl  'welcome  and  conversation. 
The  introduction  Beems  to  have  taken  place  eorlj  in  the 
spring  of  1816'.     Keats  immediatclj  afterwards  became 
intimate  in  the  Hampatead  household ;  and  for  the  nejct 
year  or  two  Ilunt's  was  the  strongest  intellectual   in- 
fluence to  which  he  was  subject.     80  far  as  opinions 
were  conoerned,  those  of  Keats  had  already,  as  we  have 
seen,  been  partly  formed  in  boyhood  by  Lcigli  limit's 
writings  in  the  Examiner.    Hunt  was  a  confirmed  sceptic  It 
as  to  established  creeds,  and  supplied  their  place  with  a/| 
jirivate  gospol  of  cheerfulness,  or  system  of  sentimental 
optimism,   inspired   partly  by  his  own  sunny  tempera- 
ment, and  {lartly  by  the  hopeful  doctrines  of  eighteenth- 
century  philosophy  in  France.    Keats  shared  the  natural 
sympathy   of    generous    youth   for   Hunt's   liberal   and 
optimistic  view  of  things,  and  he  had  a  mind  naturally 
imapt  for  dogma  : — i-eady  to  entertain  and  appreciate  any 
set  of  ideas  according  as  his  imagination  recognised  their 
beauty  or  ]>ower,  he  could  never  wed  himself  to  any  as 
representing  ultimate  truth.    In  matters  of  (wetio  feeling  t/ 
and  fancy  Keats  and  Hunt  had  not  a  little  in  common.  I 
Both  alike  were  given  to  'luxuriating'  somewhat  effusively 
and  fondly  over  the  '  deliciousness '  of   whatever  they 
likod  in  art,  books,  or  nature.    To  the  overy-day  pleasures 
of  summer  and  the  English    fluids    Hunt  brought  in  a 
lower  degree  the  same  alertness  of  [terception,  and  acute- 
ness  of  sensuous  and  imaginative  enjoyment,  which  in 
Keats  were  intense  beyond  jtarallel.     In  his  lighter  and 
shallower  way  Hunt  also  felt  with  Keats  the  undying 
charm  of  classic  fable,  and  was  scholar  enough  to  produce 
about  this  time  some  agreeable  translations  of  the  Sicilian 
pastorals,  and  some,  less  adequate,  of  Homer.    The  poets 
I  See  Appendix,  p.  222. 
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Hunt  loved  best  were  Ariosto  and  the  other  Itiilian  mas- 
ters of  the  chivalrooa-fanciful  ejjic  stylo ;  and  in  English 
J  he  was  devoted  to  Keuts's  own  favourite  S[ienser. 

The  name  of  Spenser  is  often  coupled  with  that  of 
'  Libertas,'  'the  lov'd  Libertas,"  meaning  Leigli  Hunt, 
in  the  verses  written  by  Keats  at  this  timu.  He  attoinpts, 
in  some  of  these  verses,  to  embody  the  spirit  of  the 
Favnn  Queens  in  the  metre  of  Itimini,  and  iu  others  to 
express  in  the  same  form  tho  jileasures  uf  nature  as  he 
felt  them  in  straying  about  the  beautiful,  then  rural 
Hampstead  woods  and  slopes.  Id  the  summer  of  1816 
he  seem?  to  have  upent  a  good  deal  uf  his  time  at  tho 
Vale  of  Health,  where  a  bed  waa  made  up  for  him  in 
the  library.  In  one  poem  he  dilates  at  length  on  the 
associations  suggested  by  the  busts  and  knick-knacks  in 
the  room;  and  the  sonnet  beginning,  '  Keen,  titful  gusts 
are  whispering  here  u.ud  there',  records  pleasuutly  his 
tnusingii  as  he  walked  homo  from  his  friend's  house  one 
night  in  winter.  We  find  him  prt'senting  Hunt  with  a 
crown  of  ivy,  and  receiving  a  set  of  sonnets  from  him  in 
return.  Or  they  would  challenge  each  other  to  the  com- 
position of  rival  pieces  on  a  chosen  theme.  Cowden 
Clarke,  in  describing  one  such  occasion  in  December 
1816,  when  they  each  wrote  to  time  a  sonnet  on  the 
Orasshopper  and  Cricket,  has  left  us  a  pleasant  picture  of 
their  relations : — 

"The  event  of  the  after  scrutiny  was  one  of  many  such 
occurrences  which  have  riveted  the  memory  of  Leigh  Himt 
in  my  affectionate  regard  and  admiration  for  unaffected 
generosity  and  perfectly  unpretentious  encouragement.  His 
sincere  look  of  pleasure  at  the  first  lino  : — 

"The  poetry  of  earth  is  never  dead.' 
"  Such  A  proBjierous  opening !"  he  said  ;  and  when  he  came  to 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  lines  :-  - 
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'Ou  a  lone  winter  moruiii^',  when  tbe  frost 
Hath  wrought  a  sileuoa' — 

"  Ah  that's  perfect !  Bravo  Keata ! "  And  then  he  went  on  in 
a  dilatation  on  the  dumbness  of  Nature  during  the  season's 
suspension  and  tori«dity." 

Through  Leigh  Hunt  Keats  was  before  long  intro- 
duced to  a  nuinter  of  congenial  spirits.  Among  them 
he  attached  himself  esj>ocially  to  one  John  Hamilton 
Reynolds,  a,  poetic  aspirant  who,  though  a  year  younger 
tlian  himself,  had  preceded  him  with  his  first  literary 
venture.  Reynolds  was  born  at  Shrewsbury,  and  his 
father  settled  afterwards  in  London,  as  writing-niaater 
at  the  Blue  Coat  School.  He  lacked  health  and  enexgy, 
but  has  left  the  reputation  of  a  brilliant  playful  wit,  and 
the  evidence  of  a  charuiuig  character  and  no  slight 
literary  talent  He  held  a  clerkship  in  an  Insurance 
oflice,  and  lived  in  Littlu  Brit^iin  with  his  family,  in- 
cluding three  sisters  with  whom  Keats  was  also  intimate, 
and  the  eldest  of  whom  afterwards  married  Thomas 
Hood.  His  earliest  poems  show  him  inspired  feelingly 
enough  with  the  new  romance  and  nature  sentiment  of 
the  time.  One,  Sajie,  is  an  indifferent  imitation  of  B)rron 
in  liis  then  fashionable  Oriental  vein:  much  better  work 
appears  in  a  volume  published  in  the  year  of  Keats's 
death,  and  partly  prompted  by  the  writer's  relations  with 
liim.  In  a  lighter  strain,  Reynolds  wrote  a  musical  enter- 
tainment which  was  brought  out  in  1819  at  what  is  now 
the  Lyceum  theatre,  and  about  the  same  time  offended 
Wordsworth  with  an  anticipatory  parody  of  Peter  BtU, 
which  Byron  assumed  to  be  the  work  of  Moore.  In 
1820  he  produced  a  spirited  sketch  in  prose  and  verse 
purporting  to  relate,  under  the  name  Peter  Corcoran, 
the  fortunes  of  an  amateur  of  the  prize-ring ;  and  a  little 
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Inter,  in  conjunction  with  Hood,  the  volume  of  anony- 
mous Odes  atid  Addresses  to  Eminent  Persons  which 
Coleridge  ou  its  appearance  decloreU  confidently  to  be 
the  work  of  Lamb.  But  Reynolds  had  early  given  up 
the  hope  of  living  by  literature,  and  accepted  the  offer 
of  an  opening  in  business  as  a  solicitor.  In  1818  he 
in8cril>cd  a  farewell  sonnet  to  the  Muses  in  a  copy  of 
Shakspeare  which  he  g-ave  to  Keat-s,  and  in  1821  lie 
writes  again, 

"As  time  increases 
I  give  up  drawling  verse  for  drawing  leases." 

In  point  of  fact  Reynolds  continued  for  years  to  con- 
tribute to  the  London  Magazine  and  other  reviews,  and 
to  work  occasionally  in  conjunction  with  Hood.  But 
neither  in  literature  nor  law  did  he  attain  a  position  com- 
mensurate with  the  promise  of  his  youth.  Starting  level, 
at  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  with  men  who  are  now  in 
the  lirst  rank  of  fame, — with  Keats  and  Shelley, — he 
died  in  1852  as  Clerk  of  the  County  ut  Newport,  Isle  uf 
Wight,  and  it  is  only  in  association  with  Keats  that  his 
name  will  live.  Not  only  was  ho  one  of  the  wai-uiest 
friends  Keats  had,  entertaining  from  the  first  an  enthusi- 
astic admiration  for  his  powers,  as  a  sonnet  written  early 
in  Uieir  ocquaintance  proves',  but  also  one  of  the  wisest, 
and  by  judicious  advice  more  than  once  saved  him  from  a 
mistake.  In  connection  with  the  name  of  Reynolds 
among  Keats's  associates  must  be  mentioned  that  of  Iiia 
insi^parable  friend  James  Rice,  a  young  solicitor  of 
literary  ta.stes  and  infinite  jest,  chronically  ailing  or 
worse  in  health,  but  always,  in  Keats's  words,  "  coming 
on    hia    legs    again    like    a   cat")    ever  cheerful  and 
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willing  in  spite  of  his  suflerings,  and  indcfntigable  in 
good  ofBceB  to  those  about  him  :  "denr  noble  generous 
James  Rioe,"  records  DUke, — "the  best,  and  in  hia 
quaint  way  one  of  the  wittiest  and  wisest  men  I  ever 
knew."  Besides  Rejmold.s,  imotlier  and  more  insignificant 
rhyming  membm'  of  Hunt's  set,  when  Keats  first  joined 
it,  WHS  one  Cornelius  Webb,  remembered  now,  if  re- 
membered at  all,  by  Blackwood't  derisory  quotation  of 
hi.s  lines  on — 

"  Keats, 

The  Muses'  eon  of  promise,  and  what  feats 

He  yet  may  do" — 

as  well  as  by  a  disparaging  allusion  iu  one  of  Ecuts's  own 
later  letters.  He  disappeared  early  from  the  circle,  but  not 
before  he  had  caught  enough  of  its  spirit  to  write  sonnets 
and  poetical  addresses  which  might  almost  be  taken  for 
the  work  of  Hunt,  or  even  for  that  of  Ecats  himself  in  bis 
weak  moments'.  For  some  years  afterwards  Webb  served 
iw  press-reader  in  the  printing-oflSce  of  Messrs  Clowes, 
being  charged  especially  with  the  revision  of  the  Quarterly 
proofs.  Towards  1830 — 1840  ho  ro-appeared  in  litera- 
ture, as  Cornelius  '  Webbo ',  author  of  the  Man  about 
Town  and  other  volumes  of  cheerful  gossipping  Cockney 
essays,  to  which  the  Quarlerli/  critics  extended  a 
patronizing  notice. 

An  acquaintance  more  interesting  to  posterity  which 
Keats  made  a  few  months  later,  at  Leigh  Hunt's,  was  that 
of  Shelley,  his  senior  by  only  three  years.  During  Uie 
harrowing  period  of  Shelley's  life  which  followed  the 
suicide  of  his  first  wife — when  his  principle  of  love  a 
law  to  itself  hud  in  action  entailed  so  dire  a  consequence, 

>  Bee  partioularlj  the  fncoetfton  to  Sleep  in  the  little  volome 
of  Webb'B  poetna  pnblinbed  by  the  Olliera  in  1831, 
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and  his  obedience  to  his  own  morality  had  brought  him 
inUi  such  harsh  collision  with  the  world's — the  kindness 
and  affection  of  Leigh  Hunt  were  among  his  chief  con- 
solations. After  his  marriage  with  Mary  Godwin,  he 
flitted  often,  alone  or  with  his  wife,  between  Great  Marlow 
and  PIam[istead,  where  Keats  met  him  early  in  the  spring 
of  1817.  "Keats,"  says  Hunt,  did  not  take  to  Shelley 
as  kindly  as  ShcUey  did  to  him,  and  adds  the  comment : 
"  Keats,  being  a  little  too  sensitive  on  the  score  of  his 
origin,  felt  inclined  to  see  in  e%'ery  man  of  birth  a  sort  of 
natural  enemy."  "  He  was  haughty,  and  had  a  fierce 
hatred  of  rank,"  says  Uaydon  in  his  unqualified  way. 
Where  his  pride  had  not  been  aroused  by  anticipation, 
Keats  had  a  genius  for  friendship,  but  towards  Shelley 
we  find  him  in  fact  maintaining  a  tone  of  reserve,  and 
even  of  something  like  moral  and  intellectual  patronage : 
at  first,  no  douUt,  by  way  of  defence  against  the  possi- 
bility of  social  or  material  patronage  on  the  other's  part ; 
but  he  should  soon  have  learnt  better  than  to  apprehend 
anything  of  the  kind  from  one  whose  delicacy,  according 
to  all  evidence,  was  as  i)erfect  and  unmistakeable  as  his 
kindness.  Of  Shelley's  kindness  Keats  hgd  in  the 
sequel  sufficient  proof :  in  the  meantime,  until  Shelley 
went  abroad  the  following  year,  the  two  met  often 
at  Hunt's  without  becoming  really  intimate.  Pride  and 
social  sensitiveness  apart,  we  can  imagine  that  a  full 
understanding  was  not  easy  between  them,  and  that 
Keats,  with  his  strong  vein  of  every -day  humanity, 
sense,  and  humour,  and  his  innate  openness  of  raiud,  may 
well  have  been  as  much  repelled  as  attracted  by  the 
uueartiily  ways  and  accents  of  Shelley,  his  passionato 
negation  of  the  world's  creeds  and  the  world's  law,  and 
his  intense  proselytizing  ardour. 
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It  was  also  at  Himt's  houae  tbat  Keats  for  the  drst 
time  met  by  pre-anungement,  in  the  beginning  of 
November  1816,  the  painter  Haydon,  whose  influence 
soon  became  hardly  second  to  that  of  Hunt  himaelL  ] 
Haydon  was  now  thirty.  Ue  had  lately  been  vic- 
torious in  one  of  the  two  great  objects  of  his  ambition, 
and  had  achieved  a  temjicrary  semblance  of  victory  in  the 
other.  He  had  been  mainly  instrumental  in  getting  the 
pro-eminence  of  the  Elgin  marbles  among  the  works  of 
the  sculptor's  art  acknowledged  in  the  teeth  of  hostile^ 
cliques,  and  their  acqiiiNition  for  the  nation  secured. 
This  is  Haydon'a  chief  real  title  to  the  regaixl  of  jiosterity. 
His  other  and  life-long,  half  insane  endeavour  was  to 
persuade  the  world  to  take  him  at  his  own  estimate,  aa 
the  man  chosen  by  Providence  to  add  the  crown  of 
heroic  painting  to  the  other  glories  of  his  country. 
His  indomitable  high-flaming  energy  and  Industry,  his 
strenuous  self-reliance,  his  eloquence,  vehemence,  and 
social  gifts,  the  clamour  of  his  self-assertion  and  ot 
hifl  fierce  oppugnancy  against  the  academic  |>owers, 
even  his  unabashed  claims  for  support  on  friends, 
patrons,  and  society  at  large,  had  won  for  him  much 
convinced  or  half-convinced  attention  and  encourage- 
ment, both  in  the  world  of  art  and  letters  and  in 
that  of  dilettAntism  and  fashion.  His  first  two  great 
pictures,  '  Dentatns '  and  •  Macbeth ',  had  been  dubiously 
received;  his  last,  the  'Judgment  of  Solomon',  with 
acclamation ;  he  was  now  busy  on  one  more  ambitious 
tlian  all,  '  Christ's  Entry  into  Jerusalem,'  and  while  as 
usiiiil  sunk  deep  in  debt,  was  j>erfectly  confident  of  glory. 
Vain  confidence — for  he  was  in  truth  a  man  whom  nature 
had  endowed,  aa  if  maliciously,  with  one  ])art  of  the  gifts 
of  genius  and  not  the  other.     Its  energy  and  voluntary 
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power  he  posMSsed  completely,  and  no  man  has  ever 
lived  at  a  more  genuinely  exalted  pitch  of  feeling  and 
aspiration.  "  Never,"  wrote  he  about  this  time,  "  have  I 
had  such  irresistible  and  perpetual  urgings  of  future  great 
ness.  I  have  been  like  a  man  with  air-ballix)ns  under  his 
armpits,  and  ether  in  his  soul.  While  I  was  pauiting, 
walking,  or  thinking,  beaming  fltudies  of  energy  followed 
and  impressed  me. ...They  came  over  me,  and  shot  across 
Die,  and  shook  me,  till  I  lifted  up  my  heart  and  thanked 
God."  But  for  all  his  sensations  and  conviction  of  power, 
the  other  half  of  genius,  the  half  which  resides  not  in 
energy  and  will,  but  in  faculties  which  it  is  the  business 
of  energy  and  will  to  apply,  was  denied  to  Haydon  :  its 
vital  gifts  of  choice  and  of  creation,  its  magic  power  of 
working  on  the  materials  offered  it  by  experience,  its 
felicity  of  touch  and  insight,  were  not  in  him.  Except  for 
a  stray  note  here  and  there,  an  occasional  bold  conception, 
or  a  touch  of  craftsmanship  caught  from  greater  men,  the 
pictures  with  which  ho  exultingly  laid  siege  to  immortal- 
ity belong,  as  posterity  has  justly  felt,  to  the  kingdom  not 
of  true  heroic  art  but  of  rodomontade.  Even  in  drawing 
fi'om  the  Elgin  marbles,  Haydon  fails  almost  wholly  to 
express  tlic  beauties  which  he  enthusiastically  perceived, 
and  loMS  every  distinction  and  every  subtlety  of  the 
original.  Very  much  better  is  his  account  of  them  in 
words :  as  indeed  Havdon's  chief  intellectual  power  wa.s  as 
«a  observer,  and  his  best  instrument  the  pen.  Headers  of 
his  journals  and  correspondence  know  with  what  duent, 
effective,  if  often  overcharged  force  and  vividness  of 
style  he  can  relate  an  experience  or  touch  off  a  character. 
But  in  this,  the  literary,  form  of  expression  also,  as  often 
as  he  dies  higher,  and  tries  to  become  imaginative  and 
iinpresidve,  wo  find  only  tlie  same  wif-satisfiefl  void  tur- 
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gidity,  and  proof  of  a  commonplace  mind,  aa  in  his 
paintings.  Take  for  instance,  in  relation  to  Keats  him- 
self, Haydon's  profound  admonition  to  him  us  follows: — 
"  God  bless  you,  my  dear  Keats  !  do  not  despair ;  collect 
incident,  study  character,  read  Shakspere,  and  trust  in 
Providence,  and  J  ou  will  do,  you  must:"  or  the  following 
precious  ex])ansioa  of  an  image  in  one  of  the  poet's  son- 
netii  on  the  Elgin  marbles  : — "  I  know  not  a  finer  image 
than  the  comparison  of  a  poet  unable  to  express  hin  high 
feelings  to  a  sick  eagle  looking  at  the  sky,  where  he  muat 
have  i-eniemljcred  hia  former  towerings  amid  the  blaze  of 
dazzling  sunbeams,  in  the  pure  expanse  of  glittering 
clouds ;  now  and  then  passing  angels,  on  heavenly 
errands,  lying  at  the  will  of  the  wind  with  moveless 
wings,  or  pitching  downward  with  a  fiery  rush,  eager  and 
intent  on  objects  of  their  seeking" — 

But  it  was  the  gifts  and  faciUties  which  Ilaydoa 
possessed,  and  not  those  he  lacked,  it  was  the  ardour  and 
enthusiasm  of  hia  temjierament,  and  not  his  essential  com- 
monness of  mind  and  faculty,  that  impressed  his  associates 
as  they  impressed  himself.  The  most  distinguished  spirits 
of  the  time  were  among  Ids  friends.  Some  of  them,  like 
Wordsworth,  held  by  hira  always,  while  his  imperious  and 
impurtimate  egotism  wore  out  others  after  a  whUe.  He 
was  justly  proud  of  his  industry  and  strength  of  pur- 
pose :  proud  also  of  his  i-eligioua  faith  and  piety,  and  in 
the  habit  of  thanking  his  maker  effusively  in  set  terms 
for  special  acts  of  favour  ami  protection,  for  this  or  that 
happy  inspiration  in  a  picture,  for  deliverance  from 
'pecuniary  emergencies',  and  the  like.  "I  always  rose 
up  from  my  knees,"  he  says  strikingly  in  a  letter  to 
Keats,  "  with  a  refreshed  fury,  an  iron-clenched  firmness, 
a  crystal  piety  of  feeling  that  !!cnt  me  streaming  on  with 
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a  repulsive  power  against  the  troubles  of  life."  And  he 
wns  prone  to  hold  himself  up  as  a  model  to  his  friends  in 
both  particulars,  lecturing  them  on  faith  and  conduct 
while  be  was  living,  it  might  be,  on  their  bounty.  Ex- 
perience of  these  qualities  partly  alienated  Keuts  from 
him  in  the  long  run.  But  at  first  sight  llaydon  had 
much  to  attract  the  spirits  of  ardent  youth  about  htm  as 
a  leadei-,  and  he  and  Keats  were  mutually  delighted 
when  they  met.  Each  struck  fire  from  the  other,  and 
they  quickly  became  close  friends  and  comrades.  After 
an  evening  of  higi»  talk  at  the  beginning  of  their  acquain- 
tance, on  the  19th  of  November,  1816,  the  young  poet 
wrote  to  ilaydon  as  follows,  joining  his  name  with  thoae 
of  Wordsworth  and  Leigh  Hunt : — 

"Lojit  evening  wrought  me  up,  and  I  cannot  forbear 
sending  you  the  following : — 

Cireat  spirits  now  on  earth  are  sojourning : 
He  of  the  cloud,  the  cataract,  the  lake. 
Who  on  Helvellyu's  summit,  wide  awake, 

Catches  his  freshness  from  Archangel's  wing: 

He  of  the  rose,  the  violet,  the  spriug, 
The  social  smile,  the  chain  for  Freedom's  sake, 
And  lo!    whose  steadfastness  would  never  toko 

A  meaner  sound  than  Raphael's  whispering. 

And  other  spirits  there  are  standing  apart 
Upon  the  forehead  of  the  ago  to  come ; 

Theee,  these  will  give  the  world  another  heart, 
And  other  pulses.    Hear  ye  not  the  hum 

Of  mighty  workings  in  the  human  mart  I 
Listen  awhile,  ye  nations,  and  be  dumb." 

Ilaydon  wa.s  not  unused  to  compliments  of  this  kind. 
The  three  well-known  sonnets  of  Wordsworth  had  been 
addressed  to  him  a  year  or  two  before ;  and  about  the 
same  time  as  Keats,  John  Hamilton  Reynolds  also  wrote 
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liim  a  Bonnet  of  enthusiastio  sympalliy  and  admiration, 
in  his  reply  to  Keats  he  proposed  to  bund  on  the  above 
piece  to  Wordsworth — a  proposal  which  "  puts  me," 
answers  Keats,  "  out  of  breatli — you  know  with  what 
reverence  I  would  send  my  well-wishes  to  hiin."  Haydon 
suggested  moreover  what  I  cannot  but  think  the  needless 
and  regrettable  mutilation  of  the  sonnet  by  leaving  out 
the  words  iifter  '  workings  '  in  the  last  line  but  one.  The 
poet,  however,  accepted  the  suggestion,  and  his  editors 
have  respected  his  decision.  Two  other  sonnets,  which 
Keats  wrote  at  tliis  time,  aSter  visiting  the  Elgin  marbles 
with  his  new  friend,  are  indill'erent  poetically,  but  do 
credit  to  hui  sincority  in  that  he  refuses  to  go  into  stock 
raptures  on  the  subject,  confessing  iiis  inability  rightly 
to  grasp  or  analyse  the  impressions  lie  had  received.  By 
the  spring  of  the  following  year  his  intimacy  with  Hay- 
don was  at  its  height,  and  we  find  the  painter  giving  his 
young  friend  a  standing  invitatiun  to  his  studio  in 
Great  Marlborough  Street,  declaring  him  dearer  than 
a  brother,  and  praying  that  their  hearts  may  be  buried 
together. 

To  complete  the  group  of  Keats's  friends  in  these 
days,  we  have  to  think  of  two  or  throe  others  known  to 
him  otherwise  than  through  Hunt,  and  not  belonging  to 
the  Hunt  circle.  Among  these  were  the  family  and 
friends  of  a  Miss  Georgiiina  Wylie,  to  whom  George 
Keats  was  attached.  Sho  was  the  daught«r  of  a  navy 
officer,  with  wit,  sentiment,  and  an  attractive  irregular 
cost  of  beauty,  and  Keats  on  his  own  account  had  a  great 
liking  for  her.  On  Valentine's  day,  1816,  we  find 
him  wilting,  for  George  to  send  her,  the  first  draft 
of  the  lines  beginning,  '  Hadat  thou  lived  in  day.-i  of 
old,'    afterwards    amplifieil    and    published   in    his    first 
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volume'.  Through  the  Wylies  Keats  became  ncquaiuied 
with  a  certain  William  Haalum,  who  was  afterwards  one 
of  his  own  and  his  brothers'  best  friends,  but  whose  cha- 
racter and  person  remain  indistinct  to  us ;  and  through 
Haslam  with  Joseph  Severn,  then  a  very  young  and  strug- 
gling student  of  art.  Severn  was  the  sou  of  an  engraver, 
and  to  the  despair  of  his  father  had  determined  to  be  him- 
self a  painter.  He  had  a  talent  also  for  music,  a  strong 
love  of  literature,  and  doubtless  something  already  of  that 
social  chnrm  which  Mr  Rnskin  describes  in  him  when 
they  first  met  fiveiuid-twenty  years  lattir  at  Rome'. 
From  the  moment  of  their  introduction  Severn  found 
in  Keats  his  very  ideal  of  the  poetical  character  realized, 
and  attached  himself  to  him  with  ati  admiring  affection. 
A  still  younger  member  of  the  Keats  circle  was 
Charles  Wells,  afterwards  author  of  Stories  after  Nulure, 
and  of  that  singular  and  strongly  imagined  Biblical  drama 
or  '  dramatic  poem  '  of  JoMiph  and  hit  Brelhren,  which 
having  fallen  dead  in  its  own  day  has  been  resuscitated 
by  a  group  of  poets  and  critics  in  ours.  Wells  had 
been  a  school  companion  of  Tom  Keats  at  Enfield, 
and  was  now  living  with  hifl  family  in  Featherstone 
buildings.  He  has  been  described  by  those  who  knew 
him  as  a  sturdy,  boisterous,  blue-eyed  and  red-headed 
lad,  distinguished  in  those  days  chiefly  by  an  irrepressible 
spirit  of  fun  and  mischietl  He  was  only  about  fifteen 
when  he  sent  to  John  Keats  the  present  of  roses  ac- 
knowIed;{ed  in  the  sonnet  beginning,  '  As  late  I  rambled 
in  the  happy  fielda'  A  year  or  two  later  Keats  quarrelled 
with  liim  for  a  practical  joke  played  on  Tom  Keats  with- 
out due  consideration  for  his  state  of  health ;  and  the 

'  See  Appendix,  p.  223. 

*  Bee  Praeterita,  vol.  ii.  ohsp.  3. 
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titoriet  a/ier  Nature,  pubiiehed  in  1822,  are  said  to  have 
been  written  in  order  to  show  Keats  "that  he  too  could 
do  Bomething." 

Thus  by  liia  tliird  winter  in  London  our  obscurely- 
born  and  half-acli<>aled  young  medico]  student  found 
himself  fairly  launched  in  a  world  of  art,  letters,  and 
liberal  aspirations,  and  living  in  familiar  intimacy  with 
some,  and  friendly  acquaintance  with  others,  of  the 
brightest  and  most  ardent  spirits  of  the  time.  His  youth, 
origin,  and  temperament  alike  Sfived  him  from  anything 
but  a  healthy  relation  of  equality  with  his  younger,  and 
ilefereaco  towards  his  elder,  companions.  But  the  power 
and  the  charm  of  genius  were  already  visibly  upon  him. 
Portraits  both  verbal  and  other  exist  in  abundance, 
enabling  us  to  realise  his  presence  and  the  impression 
which  he  made.  "The  character  and  expression  of  his 
features,"  it  is  said,  "would  arrest  even  the  casual  pas- 
senger in  the  street"  A  small,  handsome,  ardent-looking 
youth — the  stature  little  over  five  feet :  the  figure 
compact  and  well-turned,  with  the  neck  thrust  eagerly 
forward,  carrying  a  strong  and  shapely  head  set  off  by 
thickly  clustering  gold-brown  hair:  the  features  i>owerfu], 
finished,  and  mobile  :  the  mouth  rich  and  wide,  with  an 
expression  at  once  combative  and  sensitive  in  the  extreme : 
the  forehead  not  high,  but  broad  and  strong :  the  eye- 
brows nobly  arched,  and  eyes  hazel-brown,  liquid-flashing, 
visibly  inspired — "  an  eye  that  had  an  inward  look,  per- 
fectly divine,  like  a  Delphian  priestes.s  who  saw  visions." 
"Keats  was  the  only  man  I  ever  met  who  seemed  and 
looked  conscious  of  a  high  calling,  except  Wordsworth." 
These  words  are  Haydon's,  and  to  the  same  effect  Leigh 
Hunt: — "the  eyes  mellow  and  glowing,  large,  dark, 
and  sensitive.     At  the  recital  of  a  noble   8u:tion   or  a 
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beautiful  thought,  they  would  suflube  with  tears,  and  his 
muuth  trembled."  It  is  noticeable  that  his  frieuds, 
whenever  they  begin  to  describe  his  looks,  go  off  in  this 
way  to  tell  of  the  feoliogs  and  the  soul  that  shoue 
through  them.  To  return  to  Haydon  : — "  he  was  in 
his  glory  in  the  fields.  The  hamming  of  a  bee,  the 
sight  of  a  flower,  the  glitter  of  the  sun,  seemed  to 
luake  his  nature  tremble;  then  his  eyes  flashed,  his 
cheek  glowed,  and  his  mouth  quivered."  In  like  manner 
George  Keats: — "John's  eyes  moistened,  and  his  lip 
quivered,  at  the  relation  of  any  tale  of  generosity  or 
benevolence  or  noble  daring,  or  at  sights  of  loveliness 
or  distress;"  and  a  shrewd  and  honoured  survivor  of 
those  Jays,  "herself  of  many  poets  the  frequent  tlieme  and 
vfdued  friend," — need  I  name  Mrs  Procter! — has  recorded 
the  impression  the  same  eyes  have  left  upon  her,  as  those 
of  ouo  who  had  been  looking  on  some  glorious  sight'. 

In  regaixi  to  his  social  qualities,  Keats  is  said,  and 
owns  himself,  to  have  been  not  always  perfectly  well -con- 
ditioned or  at  his  ease  in  the  company  of  women,  but  in 
that  of  men  all  accounts  agree  that  he  was  pleiisautnesa 
itself:  quiet  and  abstracted  or  brilliant  and  voluble  by 
turns,  aooording  to  his  mood  and  company,  but  thoroughly 
amiable  and  unaflected.  If  the  conversation  did  not 
interest  him  he  was  apt  to  draw  apart,  and  sit  by  himself 
in  the  window,  ])eeTing  into  vacancy;  so  that  the  window- 
seat  came  to  be  recognized  as  his  place.  His  voice  was 
rich  and  low,  and  when  he  joined  in  di.scussion,  it  was 
usually  with  an  eager  but  gentle  animation,  while  his 
oocasioaid  bursts  of  fiery  indignation  at  wrong  or  mean- 
ness bore  no  undue  air  of  assumption,  and  failed  not  to 
command  respect.  His  powers  of  mimicry  and  dramatic 
'  See  Appendix,  p.  224. 
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recital  are  Haid  to  have  beeu  greikt,  and  never  iiBcd  un- 
kind Ij. 

Thus  stam]x:(l  by  nature,  and  moving  in  such  a  circle 
as  we  have  described,  Keats  found  among  those  with 
whom  he  lived  nothing  to  check,  but  rather  everything 
to  foster,  his  hourly  growing,  still  diffident  and  trembling, 
passion  for  the  poetic  life.  His  guardian,  as  we  have 
said,  of  course  was  adverse :  but  his  brothora,  including 
George,  the  practical  and  sensible  one  of  the  family, 
were  warmly  with  liim,  as  his  allusions  and  addresseit  to 
them  both  in  prose  and  verae,  and  their  own  many 
transcripts  from  his  compositions,  show.  In  August 
1816  we  tind  him  addressing  from  Margate  a  sonnet  and 
a  poetical  Epistle  in  terms  of  the  utmost  affection  and 
cunlidence  to  George.  About  the  same  time  he  gave 
up  his  lodgings  in  St  Thomas's  Street  to  go  and  live  with 
his  brothers  in  the  Poultry ;  and  in  November  he 
composes  another  sonnet  on  their  fraternal  iire-aide  oc- 
cupations. Poetry  and  tlie  love  of  poetry  were  at  thia 
I  period  in  the  air.  It  was  a  time  when  even  people  of 
busiiR'Ss  and  people  of  fa.shion  read  :  a  time  of  literary 
excitement,  expectancy,  and  discussion,  such  as  England 
has  not  known  since.  In  such  an  atmosphere  Keatu 
soon  found  himself  induced  to  try  his  fortune  and  his 
powers  with  the  rest.  The  encouragement  of  his  friends 
was  indeed  only  too  ready  and  enthusiastic.  It  was 
Leigh  Hunt  who  first  lirought  him  before  the  world  in 
print,  pabLishing  without  comment,  in  the  Fxanuner  for 
the  5th  of  May,  1616,  his  sonnet  beginning,  'O 
Solitude !  if  I  with  thee  must  dwell,'  and  on  the 
Ist  of  December  in  the  sapie  year  the  sonnet  on  Chap- 
man'h  Homer.  This  Hunt  accompanied  by  some  pre- 
fatory remarks  on  the  poetical  promise  of  its  author, 
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associating  mth  his  namo  those  of  Shelley  and  Reynolds. 
It  was  by  the  praise  of  Hunt  in  thin  paper,  says  Mr 
Stephens,  tht^t  Kwatji'M  fa^n  waa  s^ed.  But  already 
the  still  uiore  ardent  encouragement  of  Haydun,  if  more 
was  wanted,  had  come  to  add  fuel  to  the  fire.  In  the 
Marlborough  Street  studio,  in  the  Hampstead  cottage,  in 
the  City  lodgings  of  the  three  brothers,  and  in  the  con- 
virial  gatherings  of  their  friends,  it  was  determined  that 
John  Keats  should  put  forth  a  volume  of  bis  poems.  A 
sympathetic  firm  of  publishers  was  found  in  the  OUiers. 
The  volume  was  printed,  and  the  last  proof-sheets  were 
brought  one  evening  to  the  author  amid  a  jovial  company, 
with  the  intimation  that  if  a  dedication  was  to  be  added 
the  copy  must  be  funiishcd  at  once.  Keats  going  to 
one  side  quickly  produced  the  sonnet  To  Laitjh  Hunt 
Esqr.,  with  its  excellent  o]>ening  and  its  weak  con- 
clusion : — 

"  Qlory  and  Loveliness  have  pass'd  away ; 

For  if  we  wander  out  in  early  mom. 

No  wreathiid  incense  do  we  see  upborne 
Into  the  East  to  meet  the  smiling  day  : 
No  crowd  of  nymphs  soft-voiced  and  young  and  gay, 

In  woven  baskets  bringing  ears  of  corn, 

Roses  and  pinks,  and  violets,  to  adorn 
The  shrine  of  Flora  in  her  early  May. 
But  there  are  left  delights  oa  high  as  theae^ 

And  I  shall  ever  bless  luy  destiny, 
That  in  a  time  when  under  pleasant  trees 

Pan  is  no  longer  sought,  I  feel  a  free, 
A  leafy  luxury,  seeing  I  could  please, 

With  these  poor  otferings,  a  man  like  thoe." 

With  this  confession  of  a  longing  retrospect  towards 
the  beiuity  of  the  old  pagan  world,  and  of  gratitude  for 
present  friendship,  the  young  {Kiet's  lirst  venture  was 
sent  forth  in  the  month  of  March  1817. 
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CHAPTER  ra. 

The  Poem  of  1817. 

The  note  of  Keats's  early  volume  is  accurately  struck 
in  the  motto  from  Spenser  which  he  prefixed  to  it : — 

"  What  more  felicity  cau  fall  to  creature 
Than  to  enjoy  delight  with  liberty  ?" 

The  element  in  which  Iiis  poetty  moves  is  liberty, 
the  consciousness  of  release  from  those  conventions  and 
restraints,  not  inherent  in  its  true  nature,  by  which  the 
art  had  for  the  last  hundred  years  been  hampered.  And 
the  spirit  which  animates  him  is  essentially  the  spirit 
of  delight:  delight  in  the  beauty  of  nature  and  the 
vividness  of  sensation,  delight  in  the  charm  of  fable 
and  romance,  in  the  thoughts  of  Mendship  and  affection, 
in  anticipations  of  the  future,  and  in  the  exercise  of  the 
art  itself  which  expresses  and  communicates  all  these 
joys. 

We  have  already  glanced,  in  connection  with  the  oc- 
casions which  gave  rise  to  them,  at  a  few  of  the  miscel- 
laneous boyish  pieces  in  various  metres  which  are  included 
in  the  volume,  as  well  as  at  some  of  the  sonnets.  The 
remaining  and  much  the  chief  portion  of  the  book 
consists  of  half  a  dozen  poems  in  the  rhymed  decasyllabic 
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couplet.  These  had  all  been  written  during  the  period 
between  November  1815  and  April  1817,  under  the 
combined  influence  of  the  older  English  ])0et8  and  of 
Leigh  Hunt.  The  former  influeuoe  shows  itself  every- 
where ill  the  substance  and  spirit  of  the  poems,  but  less, 
for  the  jtresent,  in  their  form  and  style.  Keats  had 
by  this  time  thrown  off  the  eighteenth^century  stitfnesa 
which  clung  to  his  earliest  efforts,  but  he  had  not  yet 
adopted,  as  ho  was  about  to  do,  a  vocabulary  and  diction 
of  his  own  full  of  licences  caught  from  the  Elizabethans 
and  frotn  Milton,  The  chief  verbal  echoes  of  Spenser  to 
be  found  in  hia  fii.st  volume  are  a  line  quoted  from  hira 
entire  in  the  epistle  to  G.  F.  Mathew,  and  the  use  of  the 
archaic  '  teen '  in  the  stanzas  professedly  Spenserian. 
We  can  indeed  trace  Koats's  familiarity  with  Ciliapman, 
and  especially  with  one  poem  of  Chapman's,  his  transla- 
tiCn  of  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Pan,  in  a  predilection  for 
a  particular  form  of  abstract  descriptive  substautive  : — 

"the  pillowy  Billciness  that  rests 
Full  in  the  speculation  of  the  stars  :" — 

"Or  the  quaint  mossiness  of  aged  roots :" — 
"Ere  I  can  have  explored  its  wideuesses." ' 
The  only  other  distinguishing  marks  of  Kents's  diction 
in  this  first  volume  consist,  I  think,  in  the  use  of  the 
Miltonic  '  sphery,'  and  of  an  unmeaning  coinage  of  his 

'  Compare  Cbapmoii,  Hymn  to  Pan  i — 

"  the  brigbt-bair'd  god  of  pastoral, 
Who  yet  is  lean  and  loveless,  and  doth  owe. 
By  lot,  all  loftiest  mountains  orown'd  with  snow. 
All  tops  of  hillB,  and  cliJTy  higkneuu, 
All  sylvan  oopses,  and  the  fortreaaea 
Of  thorniest  queacbea  here  and  there  doth  lore, 
AjDd  Bomotimes,  by  allorement  of  his  love, 
Will  wade  the  vat'ry  toftnetttt." 

•  i 
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own,  'bounttly,'  with  a  faal>it; — for  which  Milton,  Spenser, 
and  among  the  modemB  Leigh  Hunt  all  alike  furnish- 
ed him  the  example— of  turning  nouns  into  verbs  and 
verba   into   nouns   at   his  conveniunoe.     For   the   rest, 
^eats  writes  in  the  ordinary  English  of  his  day,  with 
much  more  feeling  for  beauty  of  langunge  than  for  cor- 
rectness, and  as  yet  without  any  formed  or  assured  poetic 
I  style.     Single  lines  and  passages  declare,  indeed,  abun- 
'dantly  his  vital  poetic  faculty  and  instinct     But  they 
1  are  mixed  up  with  much  that  only  illustnites  his  crudity 
of  taste,  and  the  tendency  he  at  this  time  shared  with 
Leigh  Hunt  to  mistake  the  air  of  chatty,  trivial  gusto  for 
iin  air  of  poetic  ease  and  grace. 

In  the  matter  of  metre,  we  can  see  Keats  in  these 
poems  making  a  succession  of  experiments  for  varying 
the  regularity  of  the  heroiu  couplet.  In  the  colloquial 
Epistles,  addressed  severally  to  G.  F.  Mathew,  to  his 
lirother  George,  and  to  Cowden  Clarke,  he  contents  him- 
self with  the  use  of  frequent  disyllabic  rhymes,  and  an 
occasional  tnjambement  or  'overflow.'  In  the  Specimen  of 
an  Induction  to  a  Poem,  and  in  the  fragment  of  the  poem 
itself,  .(entitled  CaUdore  (a  name  borrowed  from  the  hero 
of  Spenser's  sixth  book,)  as  well  as  in  the  unnamed  piece 
beginning  '  I  stood  tiptoe  upon  a  little  hill,'  which  opens 
the  volume,  he  further  modifies  the  measure  by  shortening 
now  and  then  the  second  line  of  the  couplet,  with  a  lyric 
heat  that  may  have  been  caught  either  from  Spenser's 
nuptial  odes  or  Milton':i  Lycidas, — 

"  Open  afresh  your  round  of  starry  folds, 
Ye  ardent  marigolds." 

In  ."Sleep  and  Poetry,  which  is  the  most  personal  and 
interesting,  as  well  as  probably  the  last-written,  poem 
in  the  volume,  Keats  drops  this  practice,  but  in  other 
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respects  varies  the  rhythm  far  more  boldly,  making  free 
use  of  the  overQow,  placing  his  full  pauses  at  any 
point  in  a  line  rather  than  at  the  end,  and  adopting  as 
a.  principle  rather  than  an  exception  the  Chaucerian  and 
Elizabethan  fashion  of  breaking  the  couplet  by  closing  a 
sentence  or  paragraph  with  its  first  line. 

Passing  from  the  form  of  the  poems  to  their  sab- 
stance,  we  find  that  they  ore  experiments  or  poetic 
preludes  merely,  with  no  pretension  to  be  organic  or 
complete  works  of  art  To  rehearse  ramblingly  the 
pleasures  and  aspirations  of  the  poetic  life,  letting  one 
train  of  images  follow  another  with  no  particular  plan 
or  sequence,  is  all  that  Keats  as  yet  attempts  ;  except  in 
the  Calidore  fragment  And  that  is  on  the  whole  feeble 
and  confused :  from  the  outset  the  poet  loses  himsc-lf 
in  a  maze  of  young  luxuriant  imagery  :  once  and  again, 
however,  he  gets  clear,  and  we  have  some  good  lines  in  an 
approach  to  the  Dryden  manner : — 

"Softly  the  breezes  from  the  forest  came, 
Softly  they  blew  aside  the  taper's  flame ; 
Clear  was  the  song  froiu  Philomel's  for  bower ; 
Grateful  the  incense  from  the  lime-tree  flower; 
Mysterious,  wild,  the  far-heard  trumpet's  tone  ; 
Lovely  the  moon  in  ether,  all  alone." 

To  Bet  against  this  are  occasionally  expressions  in  the 
complete  taste  of  Leigh  liont,  as  for  instance — 

"The  lamps  that  horn  the  high-roof d  wall  were  pendent, 
And  gave  the  steel  a  shining  quite  transcendent" 

The  Epistles  are  full  of  cordial  tributes  to  the  con- 
joint pleasures  of  literature  and  friendship.  In  that  to 
Cowden  Clarke,  Keats  acknowledges  to  his  friend  that  he 
had  been  shy  at  lij-st  of  addressing  verses  to  him  : — 
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"  Nor  should  I  now,  but  that  I've  known  you  long ; 
That  you  first  taught  me  all  the  sweeta  uf  song : 
The  grand,  the  sweet,  the  terse,  the  free,  the  fine, 
What  swell'd  with  pathos,  and  what  right  divine  : 
Spenserian  vowels  that  elope  with  ease, 
And  float  along  like  birds  o'er  summer  seas  ; 
Mtltonian  storms,  and  more,  Miltoninn  tenderness ; 
Michael  in  arms,  and  more,  meek  Eve's  fair  alendemesa. 
Who  read  for  me  the  sonnet  swelling  loudly 
Up  to  its  climax,  and  then  d^°iug  proudly? 
Who  found  for  me  the  grandeur  of  the  ode. 
Growing,  like  Alloa,  stronger  for  its  load '( 
Who  let  me  taste  that  more  than  cardial  dram, 
The  sharp,  the  rapier-pointed  epigram } 
Sliow'd  me  that  Epic  was  of  all  the  king, 
Round,  vast,  and  spauning  all  like  Saturn's  ring  I '' 

This  is  chai-acteristic  enough  of  the  quieter  and  ligliter 
manner  of  Keats  in  his  earlj  work.  Blots  like 
the  ungrammatical  foui-th  line  are  not  infrequent  with 
him.  The  preference  for  Miltonian  tenderness  over 
Miltonian  storms  may  remind  the  reader  of  a  later  poet's 
more  masterly  expression  of  the  same  sentiment: — 'Mo 
rather  all  that  howery  loneliness — '.  The  two  lines 
on  Spenser  are  of  interest  as  conveying  one  of  those 
incidenttil  criticisms  on  poetry  by  a  poet,  of  which  no 
one  has  left  ua  more  or  better  than  Keats.  The  habit 
of  Spenser  to  which  ho  here  alludes  is  that  of  coupling 
or  repeating  the  same  vowelti,  both  in  their  open  and 
their  closed  sounds,  in  the  same  or  successive  lines, 
for  example, — 

"Eftsoones  her  shallow  ship  away  did  sUde, 
More  swift  than  swallow  sheres  the  liquid  skye; 
Withouton  oare  or  pilot  it  to  guide. 
Or  winged  canvas  with  the  wind  to  fly." 

The  run  here  is  on  a  and  i;  priucipally  on  *,   which 
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oocura  five  tiiuex  in  its  open,  aud  ten  times  in  its  climed, 
sound  in  the  four  lines, — if  we  are  indeed  to  reckon  lis 
one  vowel  these  two  unlike  soundB  denoted  by  the  same 
sign.  Keats  was  a  close  and  conscious  student  of  the 
musical  effects  of  verse,  and  the  practice  of  Spenser  is 
said  to  have  suggested  to  him  a  special  theory  as  to  the 
U8e  and  value  of  the  iteration  of  vowel  sounds  in  poetry. 
What  his  theory  was  we  oi-e  not  clearly  told,  neither  do 
I  think  it  can  easily  be  discovered  from  his  praoUce; 
though  every  one  must  feel  a  great  beauty  of  his  verse  to 
be  in  the  richness  ot  the  vowel  and  diphthong  sequences. 
He  often  spoke  of  the  subject,  and  once  maintained 
bis  view  against  Wordsworth  when  the  latter  seemed 
to  be  advocating  a  mechanical  principle  of  vowel  varia- 
tion. 

Hear,  next  how  the  joys  of  brotherly  affection,  of 
poetry,  and  of  natm-e,  come  naively  jostling  one  another 
in  the  Epi»U«  addressed  from  the  sea-side  to  his  brother 
George : — 

"  As  to  my  sonnets,  though  none  else  should  heed  them 
I  feel  delighted,  still,  that  you  should  read  them. 
Of  late,  too,  I  have  had  much  calm  enjoyment, 
Stretoh'd  on  the  grass  at  my  beat  loved  employment 
Of  scribbling  lines  for  you.     These  things  1  thought 
Wliile,  id  my  face,  the  freshest  breeze  1  caught. 
E'ou  now  1  am  pillow'd  on  a  bed  of  flowers 
That  crowns  a  lofty  cliff,  which  proudly  towei-s 
Above  the  ocean  waves.     The  stalks  and  blades 
Chequer  my  tablet  with  their  quivering  abodes. 
On  one  side  is  a  field  of  drooping  oats. 
Through  which  the  poppies  show  their  scarlet  coata; 
So  port  and  useless  that  they  bring  to  mind 
The  scarlet  coata  that  peatcr  human  kind. 
Aud  on  the  other  side,  outspread  is  seen 
Ocean's  blue  mantle,  streak'd  with  purple  and  green. 
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Now  'tis  I  Bee  a  canvaas'd  ship,  and  now 
Mark  the  briglit  silver  ourliog  round  her  brow; 
I  see  the  lark  down-dropping  to  hia  nest, 
And  the  broiid  wing'd  sea-gull  never  at  rest ; 
For  when  no  more  he  spreads  his  feathers  free, 
Hia  breast  is  dancing  on  the  restless  sea." 


It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  newly-awakenod  litemry 
faculty  in  Keats  thus  exercising  itself  in  the  narrow 
circle  of  pei-sonal  sensation,  and  on  tlie  description  of 
the  objects  immediately  before  his  eyes.  The  effect  of 
rhythmical  movement  attempted  in  the  last  lines,  to 
correspond  witli  the  buoyancy  and  variety  of  the  motiona 
described,  has  a  certiiin  felicity,  and  the  whole  passage  is 
touched  already  with  Keats's  exquisite  percej)tion  and 
enjoyment  of  external  nature.  His  character  us  a  poet  of 
nature  begins,  indeed,  distinctly  to  declare  itself  in  this 
first  volume.  He  diffei-s  by  it  alike  from  Wordsworth 
and  from  Shelley.  The  instinct  of  Wordsworth  was  to 
interpret  all  the  ojierations  of  nature  by  those  of  his  own 
strenuous  soul ;  and  the  imaginative  impressions  he  had 
received  in  youth  from  tlie  scenery  of  his  home,  deepened 
and  enriched  by  continual  after  meditation,  and  mingling 
with  all  tlie  currents  oi  his  adult  tliought  and  feeling, 
constituted  for  him  tlirouglioiit  his  life  the  most  Htal  part 
alike  of  jjatriotism,  of  philosophy,  and  of  religion.  For 
Shelley  on  his  part  natural  Ijeauty  was  in  a  twofold  aenao 
symbolical.  In  the  visible  glories  of  the  world  liia 
philosophy  saw  the  veil  of  the  unseen,  while  his  philan- 
thropy found  in  them  types  and  auguries  of  a  better 
life  on  earth ;  and  all  that  imagei-y  of  nature's  more 
remote  and  skyey  phenoraona,  of  which  no  other  poet  has 
hud  un  equal  mastery,  and  which  comes  borne  to  us  along. 
the  music  of  the  verse — 
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"  With  many  a  mingled  close 
Of  wild  ^olian  sound  and  mouutain  odour  keen"- 


was  inseparable  in  his  soul  from  visions  of  a  nidiant 
future  and  a  renovated — alas !  not  a  human — humanity. 
In  Keats  the  sentiment  of  nuture  was  simpler  than  in 
either  of  these,  two  other  masters ;  more  direct,  and  so  to 
Bjieak  more  disinterested.  It  was  his  instinct  to  love 
and  inter])ret  nature  more  for  her  own  sake,  and  less  for 
the  sake  of  sympathy  which  the  human  mind  can  read 
into  her  with  its  own  workings  and  aspirations.  He  had 
grown  uj)  neither  like  Wordsworth  under  the  spell  of 
lake  and  mountain,  nor  iu  the  glow  of  inillonnial  dreams 
like  Shelley,  but  London-born  and  Middlesex-bred,  waa 
gifted,  we  know  not  whence,  as  if  by  some  mysterious 
birthright,  with  n  delighted  insiglit  into  all  the  beauties, 
and  symjjathy  with  all  the  life,  of  the  woods  and  fields. 
Evidences  of  the  gift  appear,  as  every  reader  knows,  in 
the  longer  poems  of  his  first  volume,  with  their  lingering 
trains  of  peaceful  summer  imagery,  and  loving  inventories 
of  '  Nature's  gentle  doings ; '  and  pleasant  touches  of  the 
same  kind  are  scattered  also  among  the  sonnets ;  as  in 
that  To  Cftarles  Welk,— 

"As  late  I  rambled  in  the  happy  fields, 
What  time  the  skylark  shakcu  the  tremulous  dow 
From  his  lush  clover  covert," — 

or  again  in  that  To  Solitude, — 

— "let  me  thy  vigils  keep 
'MoDgst  boughs  pav-ihoii'd,  where  tho  deer's  swift  leap 
Startles  the  wild  bue  from  the  foxglove  belL"' 

'  Compan  Wordiwortb  : — 

"  Beei  that  eoar  for  bloom, 
High  aa  Uio  bigheat  peak  of  Forncaa  Fella, 
Will  murmur  by  the  hour  in  foxglove  b«Us." 
la  the  line  of  Ecata  an  echo  or  merely  a  ooinoideoce  7 
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Such  intuitive  I'uiiiiliarity  with  the  blithe  activities, 
unnoted  by  coumon  eyes,  which  make  up  the  life  and 
Kmagic  of  nature,  is  a  gift  we  attribute  to  men  of  primitive 
race  and  forest  nurture ;  and  Mr  Matthew  Arnold  would 
have  us  recognize  it  as  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the 
Celtic  element  in  the  English  genius  and  English  poetry. 
It  WAS  allied  iu  Keuta  to  another  instinct  of  the  early 
world  which  we  associate  especially  with  the  Greeks,  the 

I  instinct  for  personifying  the  jM^wers  of  nature  in  dearly- 
defined  imaginary  shapea  endoweil  with  human  beauty 
and  half-human  faculties.  The  ulaasical  teaching  of  the 
Elnfield  school  had  not  gone  beyond  Latin,  and  neither 

1  in  boyhood  nor  afterwards  did  Keats  acquire  any  Greek  : 
but  towards  the  creations  of  the  Greek  mythology  he,  was 
attracted  by  an  overmastering  delight  in  their  beauty, 
and  a  natural  R3rmpathy  with  the  phase  of  imagination 
that  engendered  them.  Especially  he  shows  himself 
possessed  and  fancy-bound  by  the  mythology,  as  well 
as  by  the  physical  euchantmont,  of  the  moon.  (TNever 
was  bard  in  youth  so  literally  mooustruck.'^  He  had 
planned  a  poem  on  the  ancient  story  of  the  loves  of 
Diana,  with  whom  the  Greek  moon-goddess  Selene  is 
identified  in  the  Latin  mythology,  and  the  shepherd- 
prince  Endymion  ;  and  had  begun  a  sort  of  prelude  to  it 
in  the  piece  that  opens  '  I  stood  tiptuc  upon  a  little 
hill'  Afterwards,  without  abandoning  the  subject, 
KeatH  laid  aside  this  particular  exordium,  and  printed 
it,  as  we  have  seen,  as  an  independent  piece  at  the 
head  of  his  first  volume.  It  is  at  the  climax  of  a 
paiisage  rehearsing  the  delights  of  evening  that  he  first 
bethinks  himself  of  the  moon  — 


"lifting  her  silver  rim 
Above  a  cloud,  and  with  a  gradual  swim 
Coming  into  the  blue  with  oil  her  light." 
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The  thought  of  the  mythic  passion  of  the  moon-godtlesH 
for  Endymion,  and  the  praises  of  the  poet  who  first  sang 
it,  follow  at  considerable  length.  The  passage  conjuring 
up  the  wonders  and  beneficences  of  their  bridul  night 
is  written  in  part  with  such  a  sympathetic  tjucL  for 
the  collective  feelings  and  predicaments  of  men,  in  the 
ordinary  conditions  of  human  pain  and  pleasure,  health 
and  sickness,  as  rarely  occurs  again  in  Keats's  poetry, 
though  his  correspondence  shows  it  to  have  been  must 
natural  to  his  mind  : — 

"The  evening  weather  was  so  bright,  and  clear. 
That  men  of  hciltb  were  of  unusual  cheer. 


The  breezes  were  ethereal,  and  pure. 

And  crept  through  half-closetl  lattices  to  cure 

The  languid  sick ;    it  cool'd  their  fever'd  sleep, 

And  sooth'd  them  into  slumbers  full  and  deep. 

Soon  they  awoke  cleor-ey'd  :   nor  burnt  with  thirsting, 

Nor  with  hot  fingers,  nor  with  temples  bursting ; 

And  springing  up,  they  met  the  wond'ring  sight 

Of  their  dear  friends,  nigh  foolish  with  delight ; 

Who  feel  their  arms  and  breasts,  and  kiss  and  store. 

And  on  their  placid  foreheads  part  the  hair."* 

Finally,  Keata  abandons  and  breaks   off  this  tentative 
oxordium  of  his  unwritten  poem  with  the  cry : — 

"  C^Tithia !    I  cannot  tell  the  greater  blisse» 
That  followed  thine  and  thy  dear  shepherd's  kisses: 
Was  there  a  poet  born  1    But  now  no  more 
My  wandering  spirit  must  no  farther  soar." 

Was  thei-G  a  poet  born  1     Is  the  labour  and  the  re- 

•  Mr  W.  T.  Arnold  in  his  Introduction  (p.  xxvii)  quotes  a 
parallel  passage  from  Leigh  Hunt's  Gtntle  Armour  as  an  example 
of  the  degree  to  whiob  Keats  was  at  this  time  indebted  to  Hunt : 
forgetting  that  the  Qentle  Armour  was  not  written  till  1831,  and 
that  the  debt  in  this  instance  is  therefore  the  other  way. 
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ward  of  poetry  really  and  truly  destined  to  be  hist 
The  question  is  one  which  recurs  In  this  early  volume 
importunately  and  in  many  tones ;  aometimes  'with 
words  and  cadences  closely  recalling  tliose  of  Milton  iu 
his  boyish  Vacation  Exercise ;  souetimesi  with  a  cry  like 
this,  which  occura  twice  over  in  the  piece  called  Utec]}  and 
Poetry, — 

"  0  Poesy  !  for  thee  I  hold  my  pen, 
That  am  not  yet  a  glorious  deuizi^n 
Of  thy  wide  heaven  : " — 

and   anon,    with    a   less    wavering,  more  conGdent  and 

daring  tone  of  young  ambition, — 

"  JJut  off,  Despondence  !  miserable  bane  1 
They  should  not  know  thee,  who,  athirst  to  gain 
A  noble  end,  are  thirsty  every  hour. 
What  though  I  am  not  wealthy  in  the  dower 
Of  spauiiing  wisdom  :  tho\igh  I  do  not  know 
The  sliiftings  of  the  mighty  winds  that  lilow 
Hither  and  thither  all  the  changing  thoughts 
Of  man  :   though  no  great  ministering  reason  sorts 
Out  the  dark  mysteries  of  human  souls 
To  clear  conceiving  :   yet  there  ever  rolLi 
A  vast  idea  before  me  " — . 

The  feeling  expressed  in  these  lust  lines,  the  sense  of 
the  overmastering  pressure  and  amplitude  of  an  ins]iira- 
tion  as  yet  unrealized  and  indistinct,  gives  way  in  other 
passages  to  confident  antici|)ations  of  fame,  and  of  the 
pliico  which  he  will  hold  in  the  affections  of  posterity. 

There  is  obviously  a  great  immaturity  and  un- 
certainty in  all  these  outpiourings,  an  intensity  and 
effervescence  of  emotion  out  of  proportion  as  yet  both  to 
the  intellectual  and  the  voluntary  powers,  much  confusion 
of  idea,  and  not  a  little  of  expression.  Yet  even  in 
this  first  book  of  Keats  there  is  much  that  the  lover 
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of  poetry  will  always  cherish.  Literature,  indeed, 
hardly  affords  another  •  example  of  work  at  once  so 
crude  and  so  attructive.  Passages  that  go  to  piecea 
uuder  criticism  nevertheless  have  about  them  a  upirit  of 
beauty  and  of  morning,  an  abounding  young  vitality  and 
freshness,  that  exhilarate  and  charm  us  whether  with 
the  sanction  of  our  judgment  or  without  it.  And  alike 
at  its  beat  and  worst,  the  work  jiroceeds  manifestly  from  a 
spontaneous  and  intense  poetic  impulse.  The  matter 
of  these  early  poems  of  Keats  is  as  fresh  and  uncon- 
ventional as  their  form,  springing  directly  from  the 
native  poignancy  of  his  sensatious  and  abundance  of  his 
fancy.  That  his  inexperience  should  always  make  the 
moat  discreet  use  of  its  freedom  could  not  be  expected; 
but  with  all  its  immaturity  his  work  has  strokes 
already  which  suggest  comparison  with  the  great  names 
of  literature.  Who  much  exceeds  him,  even  from  the 
first,  but  Shakspere  in  mowentary  felicity  of  touch 
for  nature,  and  in  that  charm  of  morning  freshness  who 
but  Obaticert  Already,  too,  we  find  him  showing  signs 
of  that  capacity  for  clear  and  sane  self-knowledge  which 
becomes  by-and-by  so  admirable  in  him.  And  he  has 
already  begun  to  meditate  to  good  purpose  on  the 
aims  and  methods  of  his  art.  He  has  grasped  and 
vehemently  asserts  the  principle  that  poetry  should  not 
strive  tn  enforce  particular  doctrines,  that  it  should 
not  contend  in  the  field  of  reason,  but  that  its  proper 
organ  is  the  imagination,  and  its  aim  the  creation  of 
beauty.  With  reference  to  the  theory  and  practice 
of  the  poetic  art  the  piece  called  Sleep  and  Poetry 
contains  one  [>as8age  which  has  become  classically  familiar 
to  all  readers.  Often  as  it  has  been  quoted  elsewhere, 
it  must  be  quoted  again  here,  as  indispensable  to   the 
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understanding  of  the  literary  atmosphere  in  which  Keats 
lived  : — 

"  Is  there  so  small  a  range 
In  the  present  strength  of  manhood,  that  the  high 
Imagination  cannot  freely  fly 
As  she  was  wont  of  oldl   prepare  her  steuds, 
Paw  up  aguiiuit  the  light,  and  do  strange  deeds 
(Jpon  the  clouds?  Has  she  not  shown  us  all! 
From  the  clear  space  of  ether,  to  the  small 
Breath  of  new  buds  unfolding)  From  the  meaning 
Of  Jove's  large  eyebrow,  to  the  tender  greening 
Of  April  meadows?  here  her  altar  shone, 
E'en  in  this  isle;   and  who  could  paragon 
The  fervid  choir  that  lifted  up  a  noise 
Of  harmony,  to  where  it  aye  will  poise 
Its  mighty  self  of  convoluting  sound, 
Huge  as  a  planet,  and  like  that  roll  round, 
Eternally  around  a  dizzy  void? 
Ay,  in  those  days  the   Muses  were  nigh  cloy'd 
With  honours ;   nor  had  any  other  care 
Than  to  sing  out  and  soothe  their  wavy  hair. 
Could  all  this  be  forgotten?  Tes,  a  schism 
Nurtured  by  foppery  and  barbarism 
Made  great  Apollo  bluah  for  this  his  land. 
Men  were  thought  wise  who  could  not  understand 
His  glories ;  with  a  puling  infant's  force 
They  sway'd  about  upon  a  rocking-horse, 
And  thought  it  Pegasus.     Ah,  dismal-soul'd  ! 
The  winds  of  heaven  blew,  the  ocean  roll'd 
Its  gathering  waves — ye  felt  it  not.    The  blue 
Bared  its  eternal  bosom,  and  the  dew 
Of  summer  night  collected  still  to  make 
The  morning  precious  :    Beauty  was  awake ! 
Why  were  ye  not  awake  I   But  ye  were  dead 
To  things  ye  knew  not  o^— were  closely  wed 
To  musty  laws  lined  out. with  wretched  rule 
And  compass  vile  ;   so  that  ye  taught  a  school 
Of  dolts  to  smooth,  inlay,  and  dip,  and  fit, 
Till,  like  the  certain  wands  of  Jacob's  wit, 
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Their  verses  tallie<l.     Easy  was  the  tn-ik  : 
A  thousand  handicraftsmeu  wore  the  mask 
Of  Poesy.     Ill-fated,  impious  race  ! 
That  blasphemed  the  bright  Lyrist  to  his  face, 
And  did  not  know  it, — no;  they  went  aVioiit, 
Holding  a  poor,  decrepit  standard  out, 
l^Iork'd  with  most  fliiasy  mottoes,  and  in  large 
The  name  of  one  Boileau ! 

O  ye  whoee  charge 
It  is  to  hover  round  our  pleasant  hills ! 
Whose  congregated  majesty  so  fills 
My  boundly  reverence,  that   I  cannot  trace 
Your  hallow'd  names,  in  this  unholy  place, 
So  near  those  common  folk  ;   did  not  their  shames 
Affright  you?   Did  our  old  lamenting  Thames 
Delight  youl   did  ye  never  cluster  round 
Delicious  Avon,  with  a  moumfxil  sound, 
And  weep  I   Or  did  ye  wholly  bid  adieu 
To  regions  where  no  more  the  laurel  grewl 
Or  did  ye  stay  to  give  a  welcoming 
To  some  lone  spirits  who  could  proudly  sing 
Their  youth  away,  and  diet  Twas  even  sa 
But  let  me  think  away  those  times  of  woe: 
Now  'tis  a  fairer  season  ;   ye  have  breathed 
Rich  benedictions  o'er  us;   ye  have  wreathed 
Fresh  garlands:  for  sweet  music  has  been  heard 
In  many  places;   some  has  been  upstirr'd 
From  out  its  crystal  dwelling  in  a  lake. 
By  a  swan's  ebon   bill ;   from  a  thick  brake, 
Nested  and  quiet  in  a  valley  mild. 
Bubbles  a  pii)e ;  fine  sounds  are  floating  wild 
About  the  earth  :  happy  are  ye  and  glad." 

Both  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  this  are 
typically  characteristic  of  the  time  and  of  the  moii. 
The  passage  is  likely  to  remain  for  posterity  the  central 
expression  of  the  spirit  of  literary  emancipation  then 
militant  and  about  to  triumph  in  England.  The  two 
great  eldiT  captains  of  revolution,  Coleridpe  and  Words- 
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worth,  have  both  expounded  their  cansc,  in  prose,  with 
much  more  maturity  of  thought  and  language;  Coleridge 
in  the  luminous  retrospect  of  the  Biographia  LiUraria, 
Wordsworth  in  the  austere  contentions  of  his  famous 
prefaces.  But  neither  has  left  any  enunciation  of  theory 
having  power  to  thrill  the  oar  and  haunt  the  memory 
like  the  rhymes  of  this  young  untrained  rocniit  in  the 
cause  of  poetic  liberty  and  the  return  to  nature.  It  is 
easy,  indeed,  to  pick  these  verses  of  Keats  to  shreds,  if 
we  choose  to  fix  a  prosaic  and  rational  attention  on  tlieir 
faults.  What  is  it,  for  instance,  that  imagination  is 
asked  to  do  ?  fly,  or  drive  1  Is  it  she,  or  her  steeds,  that 
are  to  paw  up  against  the  light  1  and  why  paw  1  Deeds 
to  be  done  upon  clouds  by  pawing  can  hardly  be 
other  than  strange.  What  sort  of  a  verb  is  '  I  green, 
thou  greenest?'  DeUght  with  liberty  is  very  well,  but 
liberty  in  a  poet  ought  not  to  include  liberties  witli 
the  parts  of  speech.  Why  should  the  hair  of  the 
muses  require  'soothing '7 — if  it  were  their  tempers 
it  would  be  more  intelligibla  And  surely  '  foppery ' 
belongs  to  civilization  and  not  to  '  barbarism ' :  and  a 
standard-bearer  may  be  decrepit,  but  not  a  standard,  and 
a  standard  flimsy,  but  not  a  motto.  'Boundly  reverence': 
what  is  boundly  ?  And  so  on  without  end,  if  we  choose 
to  let  the  mind  assume  that  attituda  Many  minds  not 
indifferent  to  literature  were  at  that  time,  and  some  will 
lit  all  times  be,  incapable  of  any  other.  Such  must 
oatarally  turn  to  the  work  of  the  eighteenth  century 
school,  the  school  of  tact  and  urbane  brilliancy  and 
sedulous  execution,  and  think  the  only  '  blasphemy ' 
was  on  the  side  of  the  youth  who  could  call,  or  seem  to 
call,  the  poet  of  Belinda  and  the  EpislU  to  Dr  ArbuUniot 
fool  and  dolt     Byron,  in  his  controversy  with  Bowles  a 
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year  or  two  later,  adopted  this  mode  of  attack  effectively 
enough :  his  8]ileen  against  a  couteDi]itirHry  finding  as  usual 
its  most  convenient  weapon  in  an  enthusiiisni,  partly 
i-eol  and  {tartly  affected,  for  the  genius  and  the  metliods  of 
Fo\Hi.  But  controvei-sy  apart,  if  we  have  in  ua  a  touch 
of  instinct  for  the  poetry  of  imagination  and  l>eauty, 
as  distinct  from  that  of  taste  and  reason,  however 
clearly  we  may  see  the  weak  (loints  of  a  passage  like  this, 
however  iiiuoh  we  may  wish  that  tjiste  and  reason 
had  had  wore  to  do  with  it,  yet  we  cannot  but  feel  that 
Keats  touches  truly  the  root  of  the  matter;  wo  cannot 
but  admire  the  eiostio  life  and  variety  of  liia  verst',  his 
fine  spontaneous  and  eHuclive  turns  of  rhetoric,  the 
ring  and  [Mwer  of  his  aj>peal  to  tlie  elements,  and 
the  glow  of  his  delight  in  the  achievements  and  promise 
of  the  new  age. 

Uis  volume  on  its  appearance  by  no  means  made 
the  impression  which  his  friends  had  ho))ed  for  it.  Hunt 
published  a  thoroughly  judicious  as  well  as  cordial 
critioiam  in  the  Examiner,  and  several  of  the  provincial 
papers  noticed  the  book.  Haydon  wrote  in  his  ranting 
vein  :  "  I  have  read  your  Sleep  and  Poetry — it  is  a  flash  of 
lightning  that  will  rouse  men  from  their  occujiations,  and 
keep  them  trembling  for  the  cra.sh  of  thunder  that  voiU 
follow."  But  people  were  in  fact  as  far  from  being 
disturbed  in  their  occupations  as  possible.  The  attention 
of  the  reading  public  was  for  the  moment  almost  entirely 
absorbed  by  men  of  talent  or  of  genius  who  played 
with  a  more  careless,  and  some  of  them  with  a  more 
masterly  touch  than  Keats  as  yet,  on  commoner  chords 
of  the  human  spirit;  as  Moore,  Soott,  and  Byron. 
In  Keats's  volume  every  one  could  see  the  faults, 
«'hile  the  beauties  appealed  only  to  the  poetically 
c  K.  r 
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iniuded.  It  tjcems  to  Lave  had  a  moderate  Bule  at 
first,  but  after  the  first  few  weuks  none  ot  all.  The 
poet,  or  at  all  eveats  hia  brothers  lor  him,  were  in- 
clined, apparently  with  little  reason,  to  blame  their 
friends  the  publisliers  for  the  failure.  On  the  29th  of 
AiJiil  we  find  the  brothers  Oilier  replying  to  a  letter  of' 
George  Keats  in  dudgeon ; — "  we  regret  that  your 
brothiT  ever  requested  us  to  publish  his  book,  or  that 
our  (jpiuiou  of  its  talent  should  have  led  us  to  acquiesce 
in  undertaking  it.  Wo  are,  however,  much  obliged 
to  you  lor  relieving  us  from  the  unpleasant  necessity 
of  declining  any  further  connexion  with  it,  which  we 
must  liavo  done,  as  we  think  the  curiosity  is  satisfied, 
and  the  sale  has  dropped."  One  of  tlieir  customers, 
they  go  on  to  say,  had  a  few  days  ago  hurt  their  feelings 
as  men  of  business  and  of  taste  by  calling  it  "no  better 
than  a  take  in." 

A.  fortnight  before  the  date  of  this  letter  Keata 
had  left  London.  Ilaydon  had  been  urging  on  him, 
not  injudiciously,  the  importance  of  Beciu.sion  and  con- 
centration of  uiind.  We  find  him  writiug  to  Reynolds 
soon  after  the  publication  of  hia  volume  : — "  My  brothers 
are  anxious  tliat  I  sliould  go  by  myself  into  the  country ; 
they  have  always  been  extremely  fond  of  me,  and  now 
that  Haydon  ha.s  pointed  out  how  necessarj'  it  is  that  I 
should  be  alone  to  imjirove  myself,  they  give  up  the 
temporary  i)lea.surc  of  liviug  with  me  continually  for  a 
great  good  which  I  hope  will  follow :  so  I  bhall  soon  be 
out  of  town."  And  ou  the  14th  of  April  he  in  fact 
started  for  the  Isle  of  Wight,  intending  to  devote  himself 
entirely  to  study,  and  to  make  immediately  a  frejih  stai't 
U[)on  Endyiniotu 
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excursion  to  Isle  of  Wight,  Margate,  and  Canterbury — Summer 
at  Haupstcud — New  Frienda:  I)iikii:  Brown:  Bailey — With 
Bailey  at  Oifoid — Itcturu:  Did  Frienda  ut  (Jdds — Burford 
Bridge — 'Winter  at  liampstead — Wordsworth:  Lamb:  Haxlitt 
— Poetical  Activity — Spring  at  Tei^umouth — Studies  and 
Anxieties — Marriage  and  Emigration  of  George  Keats.  [April, 
1817— May,  1818.] 


Ab  Boon  88  KeatH  reacbed  the  Isle  of  Wight,  on 
April  IG,  1817,  he  went  to  see  SLauklin  nnJ  Cni'isbrooke, 
aud  after  aoiue  hesitation  betwec-a  the  two,  decided  on  a 
lodging  at  the  latter  place.  Tlie  next  day  he  writes  to 
Reynolds  that  ho  h;i8  spent  thi-  morning  arninging  the 
books  and  prints  ho  had  broui;lit  vrith  him,  adding  to 
the  latter  one  of  Shakspere  which  he  bad  found  in  the 
passage  and  which  had  particularly  ]>leaaed  htm.  lie 
H]>eaks  with  enttiusiasm  of  the  beautica  of  Shankliii,  but 
in  a  postscript  written  the  following  day,  lueutions  that 
hv  has  been  nervous  from  want  of  sleep,  and  much 
haunted  by  the  passage  in  Lear,  '  Do  you  not  hear  tlio 
seal' — adding  without  faiiber  preface  his  owu  famous 
gea-sonnot  bogiuning — 

"It  keeps  eternal  whisiiorings  around 

Desolate  shores,  aud  with  its  miglity  swell 
Gluts  twico  ten  thousand  cavom:!" — . 

In  the  same  postscript  Keats  continues  : — 

"I  find  I  camiut  do  without  poetry— without  eternal 
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poetry ;  half  .the  day  will  not  do — the  whole  of  it.  I 
began  with  a  littlis,  but  habit  has  mode  mo  a  leviathan. 
1  luid  becouie  all  iu  a  trumble  from  oot  having  written 
anything  of  lato  :  the  Sonuot  overleaf  did  me  good  ;  I  slept 
the  bettor  last  night  for  it;  thia  moruiug,  howuver,  I  am 
nearly  as  bad  again.... I  shall  forthwith  begin  my  Endifinion^ 
which  I  ho{>e  I  tjhall  liave  got  some  way  with  before  you 
come,  when  wu  will  rood  our  verses  iu  a  delightful  place 
I  have  sot  my  heart  upon,  uoir  the  Caatle." 

The  Isle  of  Wight,  however,  Keats  presently  found 
did  not  suit  him,  and  Haydon's  prescription  of  solitude 
proved  too  trying.  He  fell  into  a  kind  of  fever  of  thought 
and  sleeplessness,  which  be  thought  it  wisest  to  try  and 
shake  off  by  flight  Early  in  May  we  find  him  writing 
to  Leigh  Hunt  from  jlklargate,  where  he  had  already  stayed 
the  year  before,  and  explaining  the  reasons  of  hia  change 
of  abode.  Later  in  the  aame  letter,  endeavouring  to 
measut-e  his  own  powers  against  the  magnilude  of  the  ta«k 
to  which  he  has  committed  himself,  he  falls  into  a  vein 
like  that  which  we  have  seen  recurring  ouce  and  again 
iu  his  vei-ses  during  the  preceiling  year,  the  vein  of  awed 
self-questioning,  and  tnigic  presentiment  uttered  half  in 
earnest  and  lialf  in  jest.  The  next  day  we  find  him  writing 
a  long  and  intimate,  very  characteristic  letter  to  Uaydun, 
signed  'your  everlasting  friend,'  and  showing  the  first  signs 
of  the  growing  influence  which  Haydon  was  beginning  to 
exercise  over  him  in  antagonism  to  the  influence  of  Leigh 
Hunt.  Keats  was  quite  shrewd  enough  to  feel  for  himself 
after  a  little  while  the  touches  of  vanity,  fuss,  and  affecta- 
tion, the  lack  of  depth  and  strength,  in  the  kind  and  charm- 
ing nature  of  Hunt,  and  quite  loyal  enough  to  value  his 
excellences  none  the  less,  and  hold  htm  in  grateful  and 
undiminished  friendship.  But  Haydon,  between  whom 
and   Hunt   there   was   by   degrees   arising  a    coolness, 
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must  need!)  have  KeaU  see  things  as  he  saw  them.  "  I 
love  you  like  my  own  brother,"  insists  he :  "  beware,  for 
Qod's  sake,  of  the  delusions  and  Bophisticatious  that  are 
ripping  up  the  talents  nnd  morality  of  our  friend !  He 
will  go  out  of  the  world  the  victim  of  liia  own  weakness 
aud  the  dupe  of  his  ovra  sulf-dolusions,  with  the  contempt 
of  his  enemies  and  the  sorrow  of  his  friends,  and  the 
cause  he  undertook  to  support  injured  by  his  own  neglect 
of  character."  There  is  a  lugubrious  irony  in  these  words, 
when  we  remember  how  Ilaydon,  a  self-del  uder  indeed, 
came  to  realise  at  last  the  very  fate  he  here  prophesies  for 
another, — just  when  Hant,  the  harassing  and  often 
sordid,  ever  brightly  borne  tro\ibles  of  his  earlier  life  loft 
behind  him,  was  passing  surronndod  by  affection  into  the 
haven  of  a  peaceful  and  bland  old  age.  But  for  a  time, 
under  the  pressure  of  Haydon's  niiisterful  exhortations, 
we  find  KeatH  inclining  to  take  an  exaggerated  and 
slightly  impatient  view  of  the  foiblea  of  his  earlier  friend. 
Among  other  interesting  confessions  to  be  found  in 
Keats'a  letter  to  Hayilun  from  Margate,  ia  that  of  the 
fancy — almost  the  sense — which  often  haunted  him  of 
dependence  on  the  tutelary  geuiua  of  Shakspere  : — 

"  I  remember  yoiir  saying  that  you  bad  notions  of  a  good 
genius  presiding  over  you.  I  have  lately  hatl  the  same 
thought,  for  things  which  I  do  half  at  random,  are  afterwards 
confirmed  by  my  judgment  in  a.  dozen  features  of  propriety. 
Ia  it  too  daring  to  fancy  Sbakspuare  this  prosidcr?  When  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight  I  met  with  a  Sbakspoaro  in  the  passage  of 
the  house  at  which  I  lodj^od.  It  comes  nearer  to  my  idea 
of  him  than  any  I  have  seen ;  I  waa  but  there  a  week,  yet 
the  old  woman  made  me  take  it  with  mo,  though  I  went  off  in 
a  hurry.    Do  you  not  think  this  ominous  of  good  ?" 

Next  he  lays  his  finger  on  the  groat  scci-et  flaw  in  his 
own  nature,  describing  it  in  words  which  the  after  issue 
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of  his  life  will  ke«ij)  but  too  vividly  and  conatantlj  before 
our  miuda : — "  truth  is,  I  have  a  horrid  Morbidity  of 
Tein[>erament,  which  has  shown  itself  at  intervals  ;  it  is, 
I  have  no  doubt,  the  gi-eutest  Enemy  and  stumbling- 
block  1  have  to  fear ;  I  may  even  say,  it  is  likely  to  be 
the  ciiuBo  of  my  disappointinont."  Was  it  that,  in  this 
seven-mouths'  chUd  of  a  consumptiva  mother,  some  un- 
liealth  of  mind  as  well  as  body  was  congenital  1 — or  was  it 
that,  along  with  wluit  seems  his  Celtic  intensity  of  feeling 
and  imagination,  he  had  inherited  a  special  share  of  tliat 
inward  gloom  which  the  reverses  of  their  histoiy  have 
stamjjed,  according  to  some,  on  the  mind  of  the  Celtic 
race  ?  We  cannot  tell,  but  certain  it  is  that  along  withi 
the  spirit  of  delight,  ever  creating  and  multiplying\ 
images  of  beauty  and  joy,  there  dwelt  in  Keats's  bosom  an  I 
alniOHt  e^nially  busy  and  inventive  spirit  of  self-torment.  / 
The  tit  of  dejection  which  led  to  the  remark  above 
quoted  had  its  immediHte  cause  in  apprehensions  of  money 
ditijculties  conveyed  to  Keats  in  a  letter  from  his  brother 
George.  The  trust  funds  of  which  Mr  Abbey  had  the  dis- 
posal for  the  benefit  of  the  orphans,  under  the  deed 
executed  by  Mrs  Jennings,  amounted  approximately  to 
£8,000',  of  which  the  capital  was  divisible  among  them 
on  their  coming  of  age,  and  the  interest  was  to  be  applied 
to  their  maintenance  in  the  meantime.  But  the  interest  of 
John's  share  had  been  insiifEcient  for  his  professional  and 
other  expenses  during  hia  term  of  medical  study  at  Ed- 
monton and  London,  and  much  of  his  capital  had  been 
nnticiimted  to  meet  them;  presumably  in  tlie  form  of  loans 
mined  on  the  security  of  his  expectant  shore.  Similar 
advances  had  also  been  for  some  time  necessary  to  the 
invalid  Tom  for  his  support,  and  latterly — since  ho  left  the 
*  See  Appendix,  p.  320. 
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employment  of  Mr  Abbey —  to  George  as  well.  It  is  cloar 
that  the  arrangemcnta  for  obtaining  these  advances  were 
made  both  waattfully  and  grudgingly.  It  is  further 
plain  that  the  brothers  were  very  insufficiently  infornietl 
of  the  state  of  their  affairs.  In  the  meantime  Juhu 
Keats  was  already  beginning  to  discuunt  liis  expectations 
from  literature.  Before  or  about  the  time  of  his  rupture 
with  the  Olliers,  he  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  those 
excellent  men,  Me.ssrs  Taylor  and  H&ssey,  who  were 
shortly,  as  puliiishera  of  the  London  Magazine,  to  gather 
about  tbem  on  terms  of  cordial  friendship  a  group  of 
contributors  comprising  more  than  half  the  choicest 
S])irit8  of  the  day.  With  them,  especially  wiih  Mr  Taylor, 
who  was  himself  u  student  and  writer  of  independent, 
somewhat  eccentric  ability  and  research,  Keats's  relations 
wero  excellent  from  first  to  last,  generous  on  their  part, 
and  a£fectionate  and  confidential  on  his.  He  had  made 
arrangements  with  them,  apparently  before  leaving 
London,  for  the  eventual  publication  of  Endymion,  and 
from  Margate  we  find  him  acknowledging  a  first,  payment 
received  in  advance.  Now  and  again  afterwards  he  turns 
to  the  same  friends  for  help  at  a  pinch,  adding  once,  "I 
am  sure  you  are  confident  of  my  responsibility,  and  of 
the  sense  of  squareness  that  is  always  in  me ;"  nor  did 
they  at  any  time  belie  his  expectation. 

From  Margat^c,  where  he  had  already  made  good 
progress  with  Endymion,  Keats  went  with  his  brother 
Tom  to  spend  some  time  at  Canterbury.  Thence  they 
moved  early  in  the  summer  to  lodgings  kept  by  a  Mr 
and  Mrs  Bentley  in  Well  Walk,  Ilainpstead,  where  the 
three  brothers  had  decided  to  take  up  their  abode 
tog<^ther.  Hero  he  continued  through  the  summer  to 
work  steadily  at  Endymion,  being  now  well  advanced 
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with  the  second  book ;  and  sonie  of  his  friends,  as  HayJon, 
Cowden  Clarke,  and  Severn,  remembered  all  their  lives 
afterwards  the  occasions  when  they  walked  with  him  on 
the  heath,  while  he  repeated  to  them,  in  his  rich  and 
tremulous,  half-chanting  tone,  the  newly-written  passugea 
which  best  pleased  him.  From  his  poetical  absoi-ption  and 
Elysian  dreams  they  were  accustomed  to  see  him  at  a 
touch  come  back  to  daily  life ;  sometimes  to  aympathizn 
heart  and  soul  with  their  affairs,  sometimes  in  a  burst  of 
laughter,  nonsense,  and  jjiins,  (it  was  a  punning  age,  and 
the  Keats's  were  a  very  punning  family),  sometimes  with 
a  sudden  flash  of  histoid  schoolboy  pugnacity  and  fierce- 
ness of  righteous  indignation.  To  this  summer  or  the 
following  winter,  it  is  not  quite  certain  which,  belongs 
the  well-known  story  of  bis  tliroshing  in  stand-up  fight  a 
stalwart  young  butcher  whom  he  had  found  tormenting  a 
cat  (a  '  rufliau  in  livery '  according  to  one  account,  but 
the  butcher  version  is  the  best  attetited). 

For  the  rest,  tho  choice  of  Hanip.stead  as  a  place  of 
residence  had  much  to  recommend  it  to  Keats :  the 
freshness  of  the  air  for  the  benefit  of  the  invalid  Tom  : 
for  his  own  walks  and  meditatiDns  those  beauties  of 
heath,  field,  and  wood,  inters]>er8ed  with  picturL-sque 
emlwsomed  habitations,  which  his  imagination  could 
transmute  at  will  into  the  landscapes  of  Arcadia,  or  into 
those,  *  with  high  romances  blent,'  of  an  earlier  £nglaud 
or  of  fable-land.  For  society  there  wivs  the  convenient 
proximity  to,  and  yet  seclusion  from,  London,  t^igether 
with  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  one  or  two 
intimate  friends.  Among  these,  Keats  frequented  aa 
familiarly  as  ever  the  cottage  in  the  Vale  of  Health 
where  Leigh  Hunt  was  still  living — a  kind  of  solf-api)oLnt- 
ed  |voet-laiirt'ato  of  Hampstead,  the  feiit\ire8  of  which  he 
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was  for  ever  celebrating,  now  in  sonnets,  and  now  in  ihe 
cheerful  singsong  of  his  familiar  Epistles  : — 

"And  yet  how  can  I  touch,  and  not  linger  awhile 
On  the  spot  that  has  haunted  m;  youth  like  a  smile? 
On  its  fine  breathing  prospects,  its  clump-wooded  glndea. 
Dark  pines,  and  white  houses,  and  long-alley'd  shades, 
With  fields  going  down,  where  the  bard  lies  and  sees 
The  hills  up  above  him  with  roo&  in  the  trees," 

Several  efTuaions  of  this  kind,  with  three  sonnets  addressed 
to  Keats  himself,  some  translations  from  the  Greek,  and 
a  not  ungraceful  mythological  poem,  the  Nymp)ui,  were 
published  early  in  the  following  year  by  Leigh  Hunt  in  a 
volume  called  Folia// f,  which  helped  to  draw  down  on  him 
and  his  friends  the  lash  of  Tory  criticism. 

Near  the  foot  of  the  he^th,  in  the  opposite  direction 
from  Hunt's  cottage,  lived  two  new  friends  of  Keats  who 
had  been  introduced  to  him  by  Reynolds,  and  with  whom 
he  was  soon  to  become  extremely  intimate.  These  were 
Charles  Wentworth  Dilke  and  Charles  Armitage  Brown 
(or  plain  Chitrles  Brown  as  he  at  this  time  styled 
himself).  Dilke  was  a  young  man  of  twenty-nine,  by 
birth  belonging  to  a  younger  branch  of  the  Dilkes  of 
Miixstoke  Castle,  by  jirofession  a  clerk  in  the  Navy  Pay 
office,  and  by  opinions  at  this  time  a  firm  disciple  of 
Godwin.  He  soon  gave  himself  up  altogether  to  literary 
and  antiquarian  studies,  and  lived,  as  every  one  knows,  to 
be  one  of  the  most  accompli.'ihcd  an«l  influential  of  English 
critics  and  journalists,  and  for  many  /em's  editor  and 
chief  owner  of  tlie  AUienantm.  No  two  men  could  well  he 
more  unlike  in  mind  thiin  Dilke  and  Keats:  Dilke  positive, 
bent  on  certainty,  and  unable,  ati  Keats  says,  "  to  feel  ha 
has  a  personal  identity  unless  he  hna  made  up  his  mind 
about  everything : "  wliile  Keata  on  his  part  held  that  "  the 
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ooly  means  of  stren^bening  one's  intellect  is  to  make  up 
one's  mind  about  nothing — to  let  the  mind  be  a  thorongh- 
fare  for  all  thoughts."  Nevertheless  the  two  took  to 
each  other  and  became  fast  friends.  Dilke  luul  mArried 
young,  and  built  himself,  a  jear  or  two  before  K«ttt8 
kneir  him,  a  modest  semi-detached  hoiue  in  a  good- 
nzed  garden  near  the  lower  end  of  Hampsteiul  Heath,  at 
the  bottom  of  what  is  now  John  Street ;  the  otlier  jxirt 
of  the  same  block  being  built  and  inliabited  by  his  friend 
Charles  Brown.  This  Brown  was  the  son  of  a  Scotch 
stockbroker  living  in  Lambeth.  He  was  bom  in  1786, 
and  while  alnio.^t  a  boy  went  out  to  join  one  of  his 
brothers  in  a  merchant's  business  at  St  Petentburg ;  but  tJie 
business  failing,  he  returned  to  England  in  ISO^,  and  lived 
as  he  could  for  the  next  few  years,  nntil  the  death  of 
another  brother  put  him  in  possession  of  a  small  compe- 
tency. He  had  a  taste,  and  some  degree  of  talent  for 
literature,  and  held  strongly  Radical  opinions.  In  1810 
he  wrote  an  opera  on  a  Riiissian  subject,  called  iVnrenskt/, 
which  was  brought  out  at  the  Lyceum  with  Bnihain  in  the 
princijial  part ;  and  at  intervals  during  the  next  twenty 
years  many  criticisms,  tales,  and  translations  from  the 
Italian,  chiefly  printed  in  the  various  periodicals  edited 
by  Leigh  Hunt.  When  Keats  first  knew  him.  Brawn 
was  a  young  man  already  of  somewhat  middle-aged 
appearanct!,  stout,  bald,  and  spectacled, — a  kindly  compa- 
nion, and  jovial,  sjomewhat  frue  liver,  with  a  j,'oo<l  measure 
both  of  obstinacy  and  cautinn  lying  in  reserve,  mon 
Scotico,  under  his  pleasant  and  convivial  outside.  It  is 
clear  by  liis  rplations  with  Keats  that  his  heart  was 
warm,  and  that  when  once  attached,  he  was  Ciipable 
not  only  of  appreciation  but  of  devotion.  After  the 
poet's   death    Brown    wont    to    Italy,    and    became   the 
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friend  of  Trelawney,  whom  he  helped  with  the  com- 
position of  the  Adventures  of  a  Tounijer  Son,  and  of 
Lander,  at  whose  villa  near  Florence  Lord  Houghton 
first  met  him  in  1832.  Two  years  later  he  returned  to 
England,  and  settled  at  Plymouth,  where  he  continued 
to  occupy  himsi-lf  with  literature  and  journalism,  and 
particularly  with  his  chief  work,  an  ea"«oy,  ingenious  and  in 
pirt  sound,  on  the  nutoldographical  poems  of  Shakspere. 
Thoughts  of  Keiita,  and  a  wiidi  to  be  hia  biographer, 
never  left  him,  until  in  1841  ho  resolved  suddenly  to 
emigrate  to  New  Zealund,  and  departed  leaving  his 
matorialH  in  Lord  Houghton's  hands.  A  year  afterwards 
he  died  of  apoplexy  at  the  settlement  of  New  Plymouth, 
now  called  Taranaki'. 

Yet  another  friend  of  Reynolrls  who  in  these  months 
attached  hiniRclf  with  a  warm  afiection  to  Keata  was 
Benjamin  Bailey,  an  Oxford  undergraduate  reading 
for  the  Church,  afterwards  Archdeacon  of  Colombo. 
Bailey  was  a  great  lover  of  books,  devoted  especially  lo 
Milton  among  past  and  to  Wordsworth  among  present 
poeta.  For  his  earnestness  and  integrity  of  character 
Keats  conceived  a  strong  respect,  and  a  heaiiy  liking 
for  his  person,  and  much  of  what  was  Iwst  in  his  own 
nature,  and  deejiest  in  hia  mind  and  cogitations,  was  called 
out  in  the  intercourse  that  ensued  between  them.  In 
the  course  of  this  summer,  1817,  Keats  had  been  invite<l 
by  Shelley  to  stay  with  him  at  Great  Marlow,  and  Hunt, 
ever  anxious  that  the  two  young  poets  should  be  friends, 

'  The  facta  and  dates  relnting  to  Cmwi)  in  the  above  fnnfjvph 
were  farnished  b;  his  son.  Htill  livinff  in  New  Zealand,  to  Mr  Leslie 
Stephen,  from  whom  I  have  them.  The  point  about  the  Advmluret 
of  a  Youngfr  Son  is  confirmed  by  the  fiiot  that  the  mottoex  in  that 
work  are  mostly  taken  fiom  the  Keats  MSS.  (ben  in  Brown's 
hands,  espooially  Otho. 
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pressed  him  strongly  to  accept  the  invitation.  It  is  said 
by  Med  win,  but  the  statement  is  not  confirmed  by  other 
evidence,  that  Shelley  and  Keats  had  set  about  their 
respective  'summer  tasks,'  the  composition  of  Loon 
and  Cythna  and  of  Endj/mion,  by  mutual  agreement 
and  in  u  spirit  of  friendly  rivalry.  Keats  at  any  rate 
declined  In'a  brother  poet's  invitrttion,  in  order,  as  he 
said,  that  ho  might  have  his  own  uufettered  scope.  I^ter 
in  the  same  summer,  while  his  brothers  were  away 
on  a  trip  to  Paris,  ho  accepted  an  invitation  of  Bailey  to 
come  to  Oxford,  and  stayed  there  during  the  last  five  or 
six  weeks  of  the  Lung  Vacation.  Here  he  wrote  the  third 
book  of  Etidymion,  working  steadily  eveiy  morning,  and 
composing  with  great  facility  his  regular  average  of 
fifty  lines  a  day.  The  afternoons  they  would  spend  in 
walking  or  boating  on  the  Isis,  and  Bailey  has  feelingly 
recorded  the  pleasantness  of  their  da^'s,  and  of  their 
discussions  on  life,  literature,  and  the  mysteries  of 
things.  He  tells  of  the  sweetness  of  Keat^'s  temper 
and  charm  of  hia  conversation,  and  of  the  gentleness 
and  respect  with  which  the  hot  young  liberal  and 
free-thinker  would  listen  to  his  host's  exposition  of 
his  own  orthodox  convictions  :  describes  his  enthusiasm 
in  quoting  Chattorton  and  in  dwelling  on  passages  of 
Wordsworth's  poetry,  [mrlicularly  from  the  TinOrn 
Abbetf  and  the  Ode  on  Immortalili/ :  and  recalls  bis  dis- 
quisitions on  the  harmony  of  numbers  and  other  techni- 
calities of  hia  ai-t,  the  puwer  of  his  thrilling  looks  and 
low-voiced  recitations,  his  vividness  of  inner  life,  and 
intensity  of  quiet  enjoyment  during  their  field  and  river 
rambles  and  excursions '.  One  8pecial  occasion  of  pleasure 
was  a  pilgrimage  thoy  moile  together  to  Stratford-on- 
1  HoagbtoD  MSS. 
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Avon.  From  Oxford  are  some  of  the  letters  written  by 
Keuts  in  his  happiest  vein ;  to  Reynoldii  and  his  sister 
Miss  Jane  Re)'uold8,  aA«rward.-t  Mrs  Tom  Hood;  tu 
Haydon ;  and  to  hia  young  sister  Fiunces  Mary,  or 
Fanny  as  shu  was  always  called  (now  Mrs  Llanos). 
George  Keats,  writing  to  this  sister  after  John's  death, 
speaks  of  the  times  "  when  we  lived  with  our  grand- 
mother ut  Edmonton,  and  Jolin,  Tom,  and  myself  were 
always  devising  plans  to  amuse  you,  jealous  lest  you 
should  prefer  either  of  us  to  tlio  others."  Since  those 
times  Keats  had  seen  little  of  hir,  Mr  Abbey  having 
put  her  to  a  boarding-school  before  her  grandmother's 
death,  and  afterwards  taken  her  into  his  own  bouse  at 
Walthamstow,  where  the  visits  of  her  poet  brother  were 
not  encouraged.  "  He  often,"  writes  Bailey,  "  spoke  to 
me  of  his  sister,  who  was  somehow  withholden  from  him, 
with  great  delicacy  and  tenderness  of  affection:"  and 
from  this  time  forward  we  fiad  him  maintaining  with 
her  a  correspondence  which  shows  his  chanuiter  in  its 
most  attractive  light  He  bids  her  keep  all  his  letters 
and  he  wilt  keep  hers — "  and  thus  in  the  course  of  time 
we  shall  each  of  us  have  a  good  bundle — which  here- 
after, when  things  may  have  strangely  altered  and 
God  knows  what  hai>peued,  we  may  read  over  together 
and  look  with  pleasure  on  times  [last — that  now  are 
to  come."  He  tells  her  about  Oxford  and  about  hia 
work,  and  gives  her  a  sketch  of  the  story  of  Bndi/mum 
— "but  I  daresay  yon  have  read  this  and  all  other 
beautiful  tales  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  the 
ancient  times  of  that  beautiful  Greece." 

Early  in  October  Keats  returned  to  Hampstead, 
whence  he  writes  to  Bailey  noticing  with  natural  indig- 
nation the  ruffianly  first  article  of  the  Cockney  ScAoot 
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Beries,  wliicli  liad  just  a])pcared  in  Blackwood!*  Magtudn 
lor  that  mouth.  In  this  the  special  object  of  attack  was 
Leigh  Hunt,  but  there  were  ttllu.siona  to  Koats  which 
Deunied  to  indiciite  that  his  owa  turn  was  coming. 
Whitt  inude  him  more  seriously  uneasy  were  signs  of 
discord  .spriu>;iug  up  among  his  friends,  and  of  atteuipta 
ou  the  part  of  some  of  tlioni  to  sot  liini  against  others, 
llaydou  had  now  given  up  hiu  studio  in  Great  Marl- 
borough Street  for  one  in  Lisson  Grove;  and  lluut> 
having  left  the  Vule  of  Health,  was  living  close  by 
him  at  a  lodging  in  the  same  street.  "I  know  nothing 
of  anything  in  this  part  of  the  world,"  writes  Keats: 
"eveiyb(>dy  seems  at  loggerheads."  And  he  goes  on 
to  say  how  Hunt  and  Haydou  are  ou  uncomfortable 
terms,  and  "  live,  }M»ur  ainai  dire,  jealous  neighbours. 
Hiiydon  says  to  me,  '  Keats,  don't  show  your  lines 
to  Hunt  on  any  account,  or  ho  will  have  done  half 
for  you ' — BO  it  appears  Hunt  wishes  it  to  be  thought," 
With  more  accounts  of  wai'uiugs  ho  Imd  received  from 
common  friends  that  Hunt  waa  not  fftiliiig  or  speaking 
cordially  about  Eruli/iaion,  "  Now  is  not  all  this  a  most 
paltry  thing  to  think  about  1... This  is,  to  be  swce,  but 
the  vexation  of  a  day,  nor  would  I  say  so  much  about  it 
to  any  but  those  whom  I  know  to  have  my  welfare  and 
reputation  at  heart'."  When  three  mouths  later  Keats 
showed  Hunt  the  first  book  of  his  poem  in  proof, 
the  latter  found  many  faults.  It  is  clear  he  was  to  some 
extent  honestly  disuppoLutod  in  the  work  itself.  He  may 
also  have  been  chagrined  at  not  having  been  taken  more 
fully  into  confidence  during  its  composition ;  and  what 
he  said  to  others  was  probably  due  partly  to  such 
chagrin,  partly  to  nervousness  on  behalf  of  his  friend's 
'  See  Appendix,  p.  234. 
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rt'|iuiuiion :  for  of  double-facediiess  or  insincerity  in 
friendship  we  know  by  a  hundred  evidenced  that  Hunt 
was  incapable.  Keats,  however,  after  what  he  had 
heard,  was  by  no  nieauR  without  excuse  when  he  wrote 
to  his  brothers  concerning  Hunt, — not  unkindly,  or 
niakuig  much  of  the  matter, — "  the  fact  is,  he  and  Shelley 
are  hurt,  ami  peihaps  justly,  at  my  not  having  showed 
them  the  aO'air  officiously ;  and  from  several  hints  I 
have  had,  they  appear  much  disposed  to  dissect  and 
anatomize  any  tri]>  or  slip  I  may  have  made.  But 
who's  afraid } "  Keats  was  not  the  man  to  let  this 
kind  of  thing  disturb  seriously  his  relations  with  a  friend  : 
and  writing  about  the  same  time  to  Builey,  still  con- 
cerning the  dissensions  in  the  circle,  he  expounds  the 
privctical  philosophy  of  friendship  with  truly  admirable 
good  sense  and  feeling  : — 

"  Things  have  bappouod  lately  of  great  perplexity ;  you 
mu.st  have  hciii-d  of  them  ;  Rcyuulds  and  Ilaydon  retorting 
and  recriminating,  and  parting  for  ever.  The  same  thing  has 
happened  Itetwecu  liaydon  and  Hunt.  It  is  unfortunate: 
men  should  bear  with  each  other ;  there  lives  not  the  man 
who  may  not  be  cut  u]),  aye,  lashed  to  pieccti,  on  his  weakest 
side.  The  best  of  lueu  have  but  a  jwrtion  of  good  in  them — 
a  kind  of  siiiritual  yeast  in  their  frames,  which  creates  the 
ferment  of  existence — by  which  a  man  is  proiielled  to  act,  and 
strive,  and  Ijiitfct  with  circumstance.  The  sure  way,  Bailey, 
is  first  to  know  a  man's  faults,  and  ttion  be  passive.  If  after 
that  he  insensibly  draws  you  towards  him,  then  you  have  no 
]>ower  to  break  the  link.  Before  I  felt  interested  in  either 
lioynolds  or  Ilaydon,  1  was  well-read  in  their  faults ;  yet 
knowing  them  both  I  have  been  cementing  gradually  with 
both.  I  have  on  aSection  for  them  both,  for  reasons  almost 
opposite ;  and  to  both  must  I  of  necessity  cUng,  supported 
always  by  the  hope  that  when  a  little  time,  a  few  years,  shall 
have  tried  me  more  fully  in  their  esteem,  I  may  be  able  to 
bring  them  together.    This  time  must  come,  because  they 
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have  both  hearts ;  and  thoy  will  recollect  the  best  partti  of 
each  other  wheu  this  gust  is  overblown." 

Eeato  had  iu  the  meantime  been  away  on  another 
autumn  excursion  into  the  country  :  this  time  to  Burford 
Bridge  neiir  Dorking.  Here  ho  pussed  plc-asuntly  the 
latter  part  of  November,  much  abtforbod  in  the  study  of 
Sbaksjjere's  minor  ]KK!ms  and  sonnets,  and  in  the  task 
of  finishing  Endyniioti.  He  had  thus  nil  but  succeeded 
in  carrying  out  the  Lope  which  be  had  exjiresaed  in  the 
opening  pa.ssage  of  the  poem  : — 

"  Many  and  many  a  verse  I  hope  to  write, 
Befuro  the  daisies,  vermeil  riuuu'd  imJ  white, 
Hide  in  deep  herbage;  and  ere  yet  the  l^ea 
Hum  about  globes  of  clover  and  sweet  (leas, 
1  must  bo  nejir  the  middle  of  my  story. 
O  may  no  wintry  sciidon,  bare  and  hoary, 
See  it  lialf  finished;  but  let  Autumn  bold, 
Witli  universal  tinge  of  sober  gold. 
Bo  all  about  nio  when  I  m-ikc  an  cud." 

Returning  to  Uampstead,  Keata  spent  the  first  part 
of  the  winter  in  comparative  rest  from  literary  work. 
His  chief  occujiation  was  in  revising  and  seeing  £n- 
dymioii  through  the  ])ress,  with  much  help  from  the 
jniblisher,  Mr  Taylor ;  varied  by  occasional  essays  in 
dramatic  criticism,  and  as  the  spring  began,  by  the 
composition  of  a  number  of  minor  incidental  poems. 
In  December  he  lost  the  couipauiouship  of  his  brothers, 
who  went  to  winter  in  Devonshire  for  the  sake  of  Tom's 
health.  But  iu  other  company  he  was  at  this  time 
mixing  freely.  The  convivial  gatherings  of  the  young 
men  of  his  own  circle  were  frequent,  the  fun  high, 
the  discussions  on  art  and  literature  boisterous,  and 
varied  with  a  moderate,  evidently  never  a  very  Beriooa, 
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amount  of  canl-pliiTing,  drinking,  aud  dissipation.  From 
these  gatherings  Keats  was  indiapensable,  and  more  than 
welcome  in  the  aedater  literary  circle  of  his  publishera, 
Messrs  Taylor  and  Hessey,  men  as  strict  in  conduct  and 
opiniou  as  they  were  good-hearted.  Ilia  social  relations 
began,  indeed,  in  the  course  of  this  wiuter  to  extend  theni- 
selves  more  than  he  much  cared  about,  or  thought  consistent 
with  proper  industry.  We  find  him  dining  with  Horace 
Smith  in  company  with  some  fiishiouable  wits,  concerning 
whom  he  i-etiecta; — "Thi-y  only  served  to  convince  me  how 
superior  humour  is  to  wit,  in  respect  to  enjoyment  These 
men  say  things  which  make  one  start,  without  making 
one  feel ;  they  arc  all  alike ;  their  manners  are  alike ; 
they  all  know  fashionables ;  they  have  all  a  mannerism 
in  their  very  eating  and  drinking,  in  their  mere  handling 
a  decanter.  They  talked  of  Kean  and  his  low  comjMiny, 
•Would  1  were  with  that  company  instead  of  youix',  said 
I  to  myself."  Men  of  ardent  and  deep  natures,  whether 
absorljed  in  the  realities  of  experience,  or  in  the  ideals 
of  art  and  imagination,  are  apt  to  be  affected  in  thi.s 
way  by  the  conventional  social  sparkle  which  is  only 
struck  from  and  only  illuminates  the  surface.  Hear,  ou 
the  otlicr  band,  with  what  pleasure  and  insight,  what 
syrapiithy  of  genius  for  genius,  Keats  writes  after  seeing 
the  great  tmgedian  last  mentioned  interpret  the  inner 
and  true  passions  of  the  soul : — 

"  The  sensual  life  of  verse  springs  warm  from  the  lips  of 

KeoD his  tongue  must  seem  to  have  robbed   the  Hybla 

bees  and  left  them  honeyless !  There  is  an  indescribable 
gtulo  in  his  voice,  by  which  we  feel  that  the  utteror  Ls  think- 
ing of  the  past  and  future  while  speaking  of  the  instant. 
When  ho  says  in  Othello,  '  Put  up  your  bright  swords,  for  the 
dew  will  rust  them,'  we  feel  that  lus  throat  bad  commanded 
where  swords  wore  as  thick  na  reeds.  From  eternal  risk,  he 
c.  K.  e 
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6i)eaka  aa  though  has  body  were  unassailable.  Agaiu,  his 
exclamation  of  'blood !  blood  !  blood !'  is  direful  uud  slaugbter- 
oua  to  tho  last  degree ;  the  very  wprds  ap[>ear  staiuod  and 
gory.  His  nature  hangs  over  them,  maldng  a  prophetic 
i<ei)ust  The  voice  is  loosed  on  them,  like  the  wild  dogs  on 
the  savage  relics  of  an  eastern  coutlict ;  and  we  can  distinctly 
hear  it  'gorging  and  growling  o'er  carcase  and  limb.'  In 
Ilichard,  'Be  stirring  with  the  lai'k  to-morrow,  gentle  Norfolk ! ' 
came  from  him,  as  through  the  morning  atmosphere  towards 
which  he  yearns." 

It  WHS  in  the  Christmas  weeks  of  1817 — 18  that 
Keats  undertook  the  cilice  of  theiitrical  critic  for  the 
Cfuimpioii  newspaper  iu  place  of  Reynolds,  who  was 
iiway  at  Exeter.  Early  in  January  he  writes  to  his 
brotbera  of  the  pleaam-e  he  has  had  in  seeing  their  sister, 
who  had  been  brought  to  London  for  the  Christmas 
holidays ;  and  tells  tliDui  how  he  has  ciillod  on  and  been 
asked  to  dine  by  Word.s worth,  whom  he  had  met  on 
the  28th  of  December  a.t  a  supper  given  by  Huydon. 
This  is  the  fumoiis  Sunday  supper,  or  'immortal  dinner' 
as  Haydon  culls  it,  which  is  described  at  length  in  one 
of  tho  most  characteristic  passages  of  the  piiiutcr's  Auto- 
biography. Besides  Wordsworth  and  Keats  and  the 
host,  thero  were  present  Charles  Lumb  and  Moukhouse. 
"Wordsworth's  fine  intonation  as  ho  quoted  Milton  ami 
Virgil,  Kcats's  eager  inspirc-d  look,  Lamb's .  quaint 
sparkle  of  lambent  humour,  so  B}>eeded  the  stream  of 
conversation,"  says  Haydon,  "  that  I  never  ]iassed  a 
more  delightful  time."  Later  in  the  evening  came  in 
Ritchie  tho  African  traveller,  just  about  to  start  on  the 
journey  to  Fezzan  on  which  he  died,  besides  a  self-invited 
guest  in  the  person  of  one  Kingston,  Comptrolior  of 
Stamps,  a  foolish  good-natured  gentleman,  recommended 
only  by  his  admiration  for  Wordsworth.    Presently  Lamb 
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getting  fuildled,  lost  patience  with  tho  platitudes  of 
Mr  Kingston,  and  began  making  fun  of  Lim,  with 
pranks  and  peraon&litiea  which  to  Hiiydon  ap{>eared 
hugely  funny,  but  which  Keats  in  his  letter  to  his 
brothers  niontiona  with  less  relish,  saying,  "  Lumb  got 
tipsy  and  blew  up  Kingston,  proceeding  so  fur  as  to 
take  the  candle  across  tlie  room,  hold  it  to  his  face, 
and  show  ua  what  a  soft  fellow  hn  was'."  Keats  saw 
Wordnwortli  often  in  the  next  few  wxeks  after  their 
introduction  at  Haydon's,  but  has  lefl  us  no  personal 
impressions  of  the  elder  poet,  except  a  passing  one  of 
surprise  at  iindiiig  him  one  day  preparing  to  dine,  in  a 
HtitT  collur  and  his  siuai't<^st  clothes,  with  his  afon^said 
unlucky  admirer  Mr  Comptroller  Kingston.  Wo  know 
from  oth<vr  sotirces  that  he  was  ouce  persuaded  to 
recite  to  Wordsworth  the  Hymn  to  I'an  fi-oiu  Endymion. 
"A  pretty  piece  of  Paganism,"  remarked  Wordsworth, 
according  to  his  usual  encouraging  way  with  a  brother 
poet ;  and  Keats  was  thought  to  have  winced  under 
the  frigidity.  Independently  of  their  pei-sonal  relations, 
tho  letters  of  Keats  show  that  Wordsworth's  jMietry 
continued  to  be  much  in  his  thoughts  througiiout 
thcfie  months ;  what  he  has  to  say  of  it  varying  ac- 
cording to  the  frame  of  miud  in  which  lie  writes. 
In  llie  enthusiastic  mood  ho  declares,  and  within  a  few 
days  again  insists,  that  there  are  three  things  to  re- 
joice at  in  the  present  age,  '*  Tho  ExcurtUm,  Haydon's 
Pictures,  and  Hazlitt's  depth  of  Taste."  This  mention 
of  the  uamo  of  ifazlitt  brings  us  to  another  intellectual 
influence  which  somewhat  powerfully  affocted  Keatfi  at 
this  time.     On  tho  liberal  side  in  [wlitics  and  criticism 


'  See  Appendix,  p.  395. 
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there  waa  no  more  effective  or  more  uncertain  free  lauce 
than  that  eloquent  and  splenetic  writer,  with  his  rich, 
singular,  contradictory  gifts,  hia  intellect  equally  acute 
and  fervid,  hia  tenii>erament  both  enthusiastic  and 
morose,  his  style  at  once  rich  and  incisive.  The  reader 
acquainted  with  Hazlitt's  manner  will  easily  recognixe 
its  influence  on  Keata  in  the  fragment  of  stage  criticism 
above  quoted.  Hazlitt  was  at  this  time  delivering  hia 
course  of  lectures  on  the  English  poets  at  the  Surrey 
Institution,  and  Keats  was  among  his  regular  attendants. 
With  Hazlitt  personally,  as  with  Luuib,  his  intercourse 
at  Haydon's  and  elsewhere  seems  to  have  been  frequent 
and  friendly,  but  not  intimate  :  and  Haydon  complains 
that  it  was  only  after  the  death  of  Keats  that  he  could 
get  Hazlitt  to  acknowledge  his  genius. 

Of  Haydon  himself,  and  of  his  powers  as  a  painter,  we 
see  by  the  words  above  quoted  that  Kouts  continued  to 
think  as  highly  as  over.  He  Ijad,  as  Severn  assures  us, 
a  keen  natural  instinct  for  the  ai-ts  both  of  painting 
and  music.  Oowden  Clarke's  piano-playing  had  been  a 
delight  to  him  at  school,  and  he  tells  us  himself  how 
from  a  boy  he  had  in  his  mind's  eye  visions  of  pictures  : — 
"when  a  schoolboy  the  abstract  idea  I  had  of  an  heroic 
painting  was  what  I  cannot  describe.  I  saw  it  somewhat 
sideways,  large,  prominent,  round,  ami  coloured  with 
maguilicence — cninewbat  like  the  feel  1  have  of  Anthony 
and  Cleopatra.  Or  of  Alcibiadea  leaning  on  his  crimson 
couch  in  his  galley,  his  broad  shoulders  imperoeptibly 
heaving  with  the  sea,"  In  Haydon's  pictures  Keats 
continued  to  sec,  as  the  fi-ienda  and  companions  of  every 
ardent  and  persuasive  worker  in  the  arts  are  apt  to  see, 
not  so  much  the  actual  performance,  as  the  idea  he  had 
preconceived  of  it  in  the  light  of  his  friend's  intentions 
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and  enthusiasm.  At  this  time  Haydon,  who  bad  already 
made  several  drawings  of  Keats's  head  in  order  to  intro- 
duce it  iu  Lis  picture  of  Christ  entering  Jerusalem, 
proposed  to  make  another  more  finished,  "to  be  engraved," 
writes  Keats,  "iu  the  first  style,  and  put  at  the  head  of 
my  poem,  saying,  at  the  same  time,  he  had  never  done 
the  thing  for  any  human  being,  and  that  it  must  have 
considerable  effect,  as  he  will  put  his  name  to  it."  Both 
poet  and  publisht-r  were  delighted  with  this  condescension 
on  the  part  of  the  sublime  Haydon ;  who  faildd,  how- 
ever, to  carry  out  his  promise.  "  My  neglect,"  said 
Haydon  long  afterwards,  "  really  gave  him  a  pang,  as  it 
now  does  me." 

With  Hunt  also  Keats's  intercourse  continued  fre- 
quent, while  with  Reynolds  his  intimacy  grew  daily  closer. 
Both  of  these  friendsthips  had  a  stimulating  influence 
on  his  poetic  powers.  "  The  Wednesday  before  last 
Shelley,  Hunt,  and  I,  wrote  each  a  sonnet  on  the  river 
Nile,"  he  tells  his  brothei-son  the  16th  of  February,  1318. 
"I  have  been  writing,  nt  intervals,  many  songs  and 
sonnets,  and  I  long  to  be  at  Teignmouth  to  read  them 
over  to  yoa"  With  the  help  of  Keats's  manuscripts  or 
of  the  transcripts  made  from  them  by  his  friends,  it  ia 
possible  to  retrace  the  actual  oi-der  of  many  of  these 
fugitive  pieces.  On  the  IGlh  of  Junuary  was  written 
thu  liuinorous  sonnet  on  Mrs  Reynolds's  cat;  on  the 
21st,  after  seeing  in  Leigh  Hunt's  possession  a  lock  of 
hair  rep\ited  to  be  Milton's,  the  address  to  that  [loet 
beginning  '  Chief  of  organic  numbers  ! ' — and  on  the 
22nd  the  sonnet,  'O  golden  tougued  Romance  with 
serene  lute,'  in  which  Keats  describes  himself  as  laying 
aside  (apparently)  hiu  Spenser,  in  order  to  read  again 
the  more  rousing  and  huuiuu-pussionato  pages  of  Ltar. 
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On  the  31st  be  sends  in  a  letter  to  Reynolds  the  lines  to 
Apollo  beginning  'Hence  Burgundy,  Claret,  and  Port,' 
and  in  the  same  letter  the  sonnet  beginning  '  When  I 
have  fears  that  !•  may  cease  to  be,'  which  he  calls  his 
laat.  On  the  3rd  of  February  he  wrote  the  spirited 
lines  to  Robin  Houd,  suggested  by  a  set  of  sonnets  by 
Reynolds  on  Sherwood  Forest;  on  tlie  4th,  the  sunuet 
beginning  'Time's  sea  has  been  five  years  at  its  slow 
ebb,'  in  which  he  recalls  the  memory  of  an  old,  other- 
wise unrecorded  love-lkncy,  and  also  the  well-known 
sonnet  on  the  Nile,  written  at  Hunt's  in  competition 
with  that  friend  and  with  Shelley;  on  the  6th,  another 
sonnet  postponing  compliance  for  the  present  with  an 
invitation  of  Ixiigh  Hunt's  to  compose  something  in 
honour,  or  in  emulation  of  Sp«nser ;  and  on  the  8th,  the 
sonnet  in  praise  of  the  colour  blue  composed  by  way 
of  protest  ag»inst  one  of  Reynolds.  About  the  same 
time  Keats  agreed  with  Reynolds  that  they  should  each 
write  some  metrical  tales  from  Boccaccio,  and  publish  them 
in  a  joint  volume;  and  began  at  once  for  his  own  part 
with  Isabella  or  tfie  Pot  of  Basil.  A  little  later  in  this 
Ko  prolific  month  of  February  we  find  him  rejoicing  in 
the  song  of  the  thrush  and  blackbird,  and  melted  Into 
feelings  of  indolent  pleasure  and  receptivity  under  the 
intluence  of  spring  winds  and  dissolving  raLa.  He 
theorizes  pleasantly  in  a  letter  to  Reynolds  on  the 
virtues  and  benefits  of  this  state  of  mind,  translating  the 
thrush's  music  into  some  blank-verse  lines  of  a  singular 
and  haunting  melody.  In  the  course  of  tlie  next  fort- 
night we  find  hira  in  correspondence  with  Taylor  about 
the  corrections  to  Endymion ;  and  soon  afterwards 
making  a  clearance  of  borrowed  books,  and  otherwise 
preparing   to  flit.     His  brother   George,  who  had  been 
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takiug  cure  r>f  Tom  at  Teignmouth  since  December,  was 
now  obliged  to  come  to  town,  bent  on  a  Bclieme  of 
marriage  and  emigration ;  and  Tom'a  health  having 
made  a  momeutary  niUy,  Keats  was  unwilling  that 
he  should  leave  Teignmouth,  and  detennined  to  join  him 
there.  Ho  started  in  the  second  week  of  ^larch,  and 
stayed  almost  two  months.  It  was  an  unlucky  seaaon 
for  weather — the  softrbuffoting  sheets  and  raisty  drifts  of 
Devonshire  rain  renewing  themselves,  in  the  inexhaustible 
way  all  lovers  of  that  country  know,  througiiout  almost 
the  whole  spring,  and  preventing  him  from  getting  more 
than  occasional  tantalizing  snatches  of  enjoyment  in  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery,  the  walks,  and  flowers.  His 
letters  are  fidl  of  objurgations  agiiinst  the  climate,  con- 
ceived in  a  spirit  which  seems  hardly  compatible,  in  one 
of  his  strong  family  feeling,  with  the  tradition  which 
represents  his  father  to  have  been  a  Devonshire  man  : — 

"You  may  say  what  you  will  of  Devonsliii'e:  the  truth  is, 
it  is  a  splashy,  rainy,  misty,  snowy,  foggy,  bally,  Ooody, 
muddy,  slipshod  county.  The  hills  are  very  heautUfu],  when 
you  get  a  sight  of  'em ;  the  priooroses  are  out, — but  then  you 
are  in ;  the  cliSs  are  of  a  fine  deep  colour,  but  then  the  clouds 
are  continually  vieing  with  them."..."!  fancy  the  very  air  of 
a  deteriorating  quahty.  I  fancy  the  flowers,  all  pi-ccocioua, 
have  an  Acrasian  spell  about  them;  I  feel  able  to  beat 
oQ*  the  Devonshire  waves  hke  soap-froth.  I  think  it  well 
for  the  honour  of  Britain,  that  JuUus  Caesar  did  not  first 
land  in  this  county:  A  Devouahirer,  standing  on  his  native 
hills,  is  not  a  distinct  object;  he  does  not  show  against 
the  light;  a  wolf  or  two  would  dispossess  him '." 

Besides   his  constant   occupation   in   watching    and 

clieering   his  invalid    brother,  who  had  a   relnpse  just 

after   he   ciwne   down,    Keats    was   busy    during    these 

Devonshire  days  seeing  through  the  press  the  last  sheets 

'  See  .^ppeodii,  p.  335. 
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of  Jindyniio7i.  He  also  com[)Osed,  with  the  exception 
of  the  ftjw  vorscw  he  Lad  begun  iit  Hainpatead,  the  whole 
of  Itaiella,  the  first  of  his  longer  poems  written  with  real 
maturity  of  art  and  certainty  of  toucL  At  the  same 
time  he  was  reiidiiig  and  appreciating  Milton  as  he  had 
never  done  hefoi-e.  With  the  minor  poems  he  had  been 
familiar  from  a  boy,  but  had  not  been  attracted  by 
Paradise  Lost,  until  first  Severn,  and  then  more  ener- 
getically Bailey,  had  insisted  that  this  was  a  reproach  to 
him  :  and  he  now  turned  to  that  poem,  and  penetrated 
with  the  grasp  and  swiftness  of  genius,  as  his  marginal 
criticisms  show,  into  the  very  essence  of  its  power  and 
beauty.  His  correspondence  with  his  fiiends,  particularly 
Bailey  Bnd  Reynolds,  is  during  this  same  time  unusually 
sustained  and  full.  It  was  in  all  senses  manifestly  a  time 
with  Keats  of  rapidly  maturing  power,  and  in  some 
degree  also  of  threatening  gloom.  The  mysteries  of 
existence  and  of  suffering,  and  the  '  deeps  of  good  and 
evil,'  were  beginuiug  for  the  first  time  to  press  habitually 
on  his  thoughts.  In  that  beautiful  and  interesting  letter 
to  Reynolds,  in  which  he  iij;ikos  the  comparison  of  human 
life  to  a  mansion  of  many  apartments,  it  is  his  own 
present  state  which  he  thus  describes : — 


"Wo  no  sooner  get  into  the  second  chamber,  which  I 
shall  call  the  CJhamber  of  Maiden-thought,  than  we  become 
intoxicated  with  the  light  and  the  atmosphere.  We  see 
nothing  but  pleasant  woudors,  and  think  of  delaying  there 
for  ever  in  deb'ght.  However,  among  the  efTocta  this  breathing 
is  father  of,  is  that  tremendous  one  of  shaqicning  one's 
vision  into  the  heart  and  natiire  of  man,  of  convincing  one'e 
nerves  that  tho  world  is  full  of  misery  and  heartbreak,  i^ain, 
sickness,  and  oppression  ;  whereby  this  Chamber  of  Maiden- 
thought  becomes  gradually  darkened,  and  at  the  winic  time, 
on  all  aides  of  it,  many  doors  are  set  open — but  all  daik— all 
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leading  to  dark  passages.  We  see  not  the  balance  of  good 
and  ovil ;  wo  are  in  a  mist,  we  are  in  that  state,  we  feci  the 
'Burden  of  the  Mystery.'" 

A  few  weeks  earlier,  addressing  to  the  same  friend 
the  last  of  his  rhymed  Epistles,  Keats  bad  thus  expressed 
the  mood  wtiich  came  upon  him  as  he  sat  taking  the 
betiuty  of  the  evening  on  a  rock  at  the  sea's  edge : — 

"twas  a  quiet  eve, 
The  rocks  were  silent,  the  wide  sea  did  weave 
An  untumultuous  fringe  of  silver  foam 
Along  the  flat  brown  sand ;    I  was  at  home 
And  should  have  lieen  most  happy, — but  I  saw 
Too  far  into  the  sea,  where  every  maw 
The  greater  or  the  leas  feeds  evermore: — 
But  1  saw  too  distinct  into  the  core 
Of  on  eternal  tioivo  destruction, 
And  so  from  happine:^.^  I  far  was  gone. 
Still  am  I  sick  of  it,  and  tho'  to-day, 
I've  gathered  young  spring  loaveti,  and  flowers  gay 
Of  periwinkle  and  wild  strawberry, 
Still  do  I  that  most  fierce  destruction  see, — 
The  Shark  at  savage  prey, — tho  Hawk  at  pounce, — 
The  gentle  Robin,  like  a  Pord  or  Ounce, 
Ravening  a  worm, — Away,  ye  horrid  moods  I 
Moods  of  one's  mind  ! " — 

la  a  like  vein,  recalling  to  Bailey  a  chance  saying  of 
his  "  Why  should  woman  suffer  1 " — "  Aye,  why  should 
shel"  writes  Keats:  "'By  heavens,  I'd  oi)in  my  very 
Boul,  and  drop  my  blood  for  drachmas.'  These  things 
are,  and  he  who  feels  how  incom|>etent  the  most  skyey 
knight-errantry  is  to  heal  thii?  bruised  fairness,  is  like 
a  sensitive  leaf  on  the  hot  hand  of  thought"  And 
again,  "  were  it  in  my  choice,  I  would  i-eject  a 
Pctrarchul  coronation — on  account  of  my  dying  day,  and 
becauso  women   have  cancers.     I  siiould  not  by  rights 
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Bpeak  la  this  tone  to  you,  for  it  ia  an  inceadiaiy  spirit 
that  would  do  so." 

Not  the  general  tribulations  of  the  race  only,  but 
particular  private  anxieties,  were  pressing  in  these  days 
on  Kcuts's  thoughts.  The  shadow  of  illness,  though 
it  had  hitherto  scarcely  touched  himself,  hiiug  me- 
nacingly not  only  over  his  brother  but  his  best  friends. 
He  speiika  of  it  in  a  tone  of  courage  and  gaiety  which 
his  real  apprehensions,  we  ciui  feel,  belie.  "  Banish 
trioney" — lie  hud  written  in  FalsitatT's  vein,  at  starting 
for  the  Isle  of  Wight  a  year  ago — "  Banish  sofas — 
Banish  wine — Banish  music ;  but  right  Jack  Health, 
honest  Juck  Health,  true  Jack  Health — Banish  Health 
and  banish  all  the  world."  Writing  now  from  Teign- 
mouth  to  Beynolds,  who  was  down  during  these  weeks 
with  rheumatic  fever,  be  complains  laughingly,  but  with 
an  undercurrent  of  sad  foreboding,  how  he  can  go  no- 
where but  Sickness  is  of  the  compsiny,  and  says  his 
friends  will  have  to  cut  that  fellow,  or  ho  must  cut 
them. 

Nearer  and  more  pressing  than  such  apprehensions 
was  the  pain  of  a  family  break-up  now  imminent 
George  Keats  had  made  up  his  muul  to  emigrate  to 
America,  and  embark  his  capital,  or  as  much  of  it  as  he 
could  get  possession  of,  in  business  there,  Besides  tho 
wish  to  push  his  own  fortunes,  a  main  motive  of  this 
resolve  on  George's  part  was  the  desire  to  be  in  a  position 
as  quickly  as  possible  to  help,  or  if  need  be  support, 
his  poet-brother.  He  persuaded  the  girl  to  whom  he  had 
long  been  attached.  Miss  Wylie,  to  share  his  fortunes, 
and  it  was  settled  that  they  were  to  be  married  and 
sail  early  in  the  summer.  Keats  came  up  from  Teign- 
mouth  in  May  to  see  the  lust  of  his  brother,  and  he  and 
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Tom  settled  again  in  their  old  lodgings  in  Well  Walk. 
He  had  a  warm  aflection  and  regard  for  his  new  siatur-in- 
law,  and  was  in  so  fur  delighted  for  George's  soke.  But 
at  the  sanie  time  he  felt  life  and  its  prospects  overcast. 
He  writes  to  Biiiley,  after  his  outburst  about  the  sufTerings 
of  women,  that  he  is  never  alone  now  without  rejoicing 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  death — without  placing  his 
ultimate  in  the  glory  of  dying  Tor  a  great  human  [)ur{K>ae. 
And  after  recounting  his  causes  of  depression,  ho  re- 
covers himself,  and  concludes  : — "Life  must  be  under- 
gone ;  and  I  certainly  derive  some  consolation  from  the 
thought  of  writing  one  or  two  more  poems  before  it 
ceases." 

With  reference  to  his  poem  tiien  juSl  aj)pearing, 
and  the  year's  work  which  it  represented,  Keats  was 
under  no  illusions  whatever.  From  an  early  period 
in  its  composition  he  liad  fully  realised  its  imperfections, 
and  hiid  written :  "  My  ideas  of  it  are  very  low, 
and  I  would  write  the  subjeet  thoroughly  again,  but 
I  am  tire<l  of  it,  and  think  the  time  would  be  better 
spent  in  writing  a  new  romance,  which  I  have  in  my  eye 
for  next  summer.  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day,  and  all , 
the  good  I  expect  from  my  employment  this  summer  is 
the  fruit  of  ex}ierieDce  which  I  hope  to  gather  in  my  next 
poem."  The  Labit  of  close  self-observation  and  self- 
criticism  is  in  most  natures  that  jKJssess  it  allied  with 
vanity  and  egoism ;  but  it  was  not  so  in  Keats,  who 
without  a  shadow  of  affectation  judges  himself,  both  in 
his  strength  and  weakness,  aa  the  most  clear-sighted  and 
disinterested  friend  might  judge.  He  shows  liimself  per> 
fectly  aware  that  in  writing  Endymion  he  has  rather 
been  working  off  a  youthful  ferment  of  the  mind  than 
producing  a   sound  or  satisfying  work  of  poetry ;   and 
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wheu  tlie  time  comes  to  write  u  preface  to  the  jx>etn, 
after  a  tirst  attempt  lucking  reticence  aud  simplicity,  and 
abaudoned  at  the  advice  of  Ke^uolds,  he  in  the  second 
quietly  and  beautifully  says  of  his  own  work  all  that  can 
justly  be  said  in  its  dis])riuse.  He  warns  the  render  to 
expect  "great  inexperience,  immaturity,  and  every  error 
denoting  a  feverish  attempt,  itvther  than  a  deeil  accom- 
plished," aud  adds  most  unboostfuUy : — "  it  is  just  that 
this  youngster  should  die  away :  a  sad  thought  for  me, 
if  I  liad  not  some  hope  that  while  it  is  dwindling  I  may 
be  plotting,  and  fitting  myself  for  verses  fit  to  live." 

The  apprehensions  expressed  in  these  words  have  not 

been  fulfilled ;  and  Endymion,  so  far  from  having  died 

away,  lives  to  illuiitrate  the  maxim  conveyed  in  its  own 

now  proverbial  opening  lin&     Immature  as   the   poem 

truly   is   in    touch    and    method,    suiierabundaut    and 

confused  as  are  the  sweets  which  it  offers  to  the  mind, 

still  it  is  a  thing  of  far  too  much  beauty,  or  at  least  of 

I  too  many  beauties,  to  perish.     Every  reader  must  take 

I  pleasure   in   some  of   its   single   passages  and  episodes, 

1  while  to   the   student   of   the   poetic   art   the   work    is 

I  intci'csting    almost    as     much    iu    its    weakness    as    its 

streuuth. 


CHAPTER    V. 

Endymion. 

In  the  old  Grecian  world,  the  myth  of  Endymion  and 
Selene  was  one  deeply  rooted  in  various  sbajics  in  the 
popular  traditions  both  of  Elis  in  the  Pelopounese,  and 
of  the  Ionian  cities  about  the  Latmian  gulf  in  Caria. 
TJie  central  feature  of  the  tale,  as  originally  sung  by 
Sappho,  was  the  nightly  descent  of  the  goddeiis  to  kiss 
her  lover  where  he  lay  sijell-boiind,  by  the  grace  of  Zeus, 
in  everlaaling  sleep  and  evcrliisting  youtli  on  Mount 
LatmoR.  The  poem  of  Sappho  is  lost,  and  the  stury  is 
not  told  at  length  in  any  of  our  extant  classical  writings, 
but  only  byway  of  allusion  in  some  of  the  poets,  as  Theo- 
critus, Apnllonius  RhodiuB,  and  Ovid,  and  of  the  late 
prose-writers,  as  Lucian,  Apollodorus,  and  Pausanias.  Of 
such  ancient  sources  Keats  of  course  knew  only  what  he 
found  in  liis  clnssical  dictionaries.  But  references  to  the 
tale,  lis  every  one  knows,  form  part  of  the  stock  rei)ertory 
of  classical  allusion  in  modem  literatiire :  and  several 
modern  writers  before  Keats  had  attempted  to  handle  the 
subject  at  length.  In  his  own  special  range  of  Elizabe- 
than reading,  he  was  probably  acquainted  with  Lyly's 
court  comedy  of  Eiuliriiion,  in  j)rose,  which  had  been 
edit4>d,  aa  it  happened,  by  hia  friend  Dilke  a  few  years 
before:  but  in  it  he  would  have  found  nothing  to  his 
purpose.  On  the  other  hand  I  think  he  certainly  took 
hints  from  the  ^fan  in  lft«  Moon  of  Michael  Drayton. 
In  this  piece  Drayton  takes  hold  of  two  post-classical 
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uutions  cunceriiing  the  EiKijmiou  myth,  both  in  the  tirbt 
iustance  derived  from  Lucian, — one  that  which  i(Jenti6oa 
its  hero  with  the  visible  'man  in  the  moon'  of  popular 
fancy, — the  other  that  which  rationalises  his  story,  and 
explains  him  away  as  a  personification  or  mythical  repro- 
sentative  of  early  aiitrononiy.  These  two  distinct  notions 
Drayton  weaves  together  into  a  short  tale  in  rhymed 
heroics,  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  a  Bho|)herd  at 
a  feast  of  Fan,  Like  most  of  his  writings,  the  JUan  in 
the  Moon  has  strong  gleams  of  poetiy  and  fancy  amidst 
much  tlmt  is  both  puerile  nnd  pedantic.  Critics,  ao 
far  as  I  know,  have  overlooked  Kouts's  debt  to  it :  bat 
even  granting  that  he  may  well  have  got  elsewhere,  or 
invented  for  liiniKelf,  ilm  notion  of  introducing  his  story 
with  a  fcHtivnl  in  honour  of  Pan — do  not,  ut  any  i-ato, 
tho  following  lines  of  Draytoii  contain  evidently  the 
hint  for  the  wanderings  on  which  Keats  sends  his  hero 
(and  for  which  antiquity  allbrds  no  warrant)  through 
earth,  sea,  and  air'  1 — 

"Eudymion  now  forsakes 
All  the  deliglits  that  shepherds  do  prefer, 
And  soM  his  mind  so  generally  on  her 
That,  all  neglected,  to  the  groves  and  springs 
He  follows  riia<l)e,  that  him  snfuly  brings 
(As  thoir  great  queen)  luto  the  uym[)hish  bowers, 
Wlioro  in  clear  rivers  beautified  with  flowers 
The  silver  Naidcs  bathe  them  in  the  bracko. 
Sometime  with  her  the  sea-hortte  ho  doth  book 
Among  the  blue  Nereides :  and  when 
Wairy  of  waters  goddess-like  again 
She  the  high  mountains  actively  ossaya, 
And  tliero  amongst  the  Ught  Oriodes, 
That  ride  tho  swift  roes,  Phoebe  doth  resort: 
Sometime  amongst  those  that  with  thorn  comport 

I  In  the  eztraot  I  have   modemixcd  Dr^ylon's  siieltiug  and 
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The  Uamadriadea,  doth  the  woods  frequout ; 
And  there  she  ataya  not,  but  incontiueut 
Calls  down  the  dragons  that  her  chariot  draw, 
And  with  Eadymiou  pleased  that  she  saw, 
Mounteth  thereon,  iu  twinkling  of  an  eye 
Stripping  the  winds " 

Fletcher  again,  a  writer  with  whom  Keals  was  very 
familiar,  and  whoso  inspiration,  in  the  idyllic  and  lyric 
partfi  of  his  work,  is  closely  kindred  to  liis  own — Fletclier 
in  the  Fiiith/al  Shepherdess  nnikes  Chloo  tell,  in  lines 
heautifuUy  paraphnisod  and  anaplified  from  Theocritus — 

"How  the  jMilo  Ph(cbo,  hunting  in  a  grove. 
First  saw  the  boy   Endymiou,  from  whoso  eyes 
She  took  eternal  firo  that  ucvor  dies ; 
How  she  convey'd,  him  softly  in  a  sleep. 
Ilia  temples  bound  with  ix>ppy,  to  the  steep 
Head  of  old  Latuius,  where  she  stoops  each  night, 
Uildiug  the  mouutjiiu  with  hor  brother's  light, 
To  kiss  her  sweetest." 

Tlie  subject  thus  touched  by  Dn\ytfin  and  FK-tcher 
liad  been  long,  as  we  have  seen  already,  in  Keats's 
thoughts.  Not  only  had  the  charm  of  this  old  pastoral 
nature-myth  of  tlie  Greeks  interwoven  itself  in  liis  beiiig 
with  his  natural  sensibility  to  tlie  physical  and  spiritual 
sjxill  of  moonlight :  but  deeper  and  more  abstract 
meanings  than  its  own  had  gathered  about  the  story 
in  his  mind.  The  divine  vision  which  haunts  Endymion 
in  dn-ams  is  for  Keats  symbolical  of  Beauty  itself, 
and  it  is  the  passion  of  the  human  soul  for  beauty 
which  he  attempts,  more  or  less  consciously,  to  shadow 
forth  in  the  quest  of  the  8he]>herd -prince  after  his  love'. 

ptidenvoured  to  mend  his  panctaatioo :   his  grammatical  eon- 
ntniotioDii  are  past  mending. 

■  Mrs  Owen  «as,  I  think,  oortainly  right  in  her  main  conoeption 
of  an  allegoric  purpose  vaguely  nnderlying  Kcats'a  narrative. 
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The  ronnner  in  which  Keats  set  about  relating  the 
Greek  story,  as  he  had  thus  conceived  it,  was  as  far  from 
beiug  a  Greek  or  'classical'  luauuer  as  possible.  He 
indeed  resembleii  the  Greeks,  as  we  have  seeu,  in  hia 
vivid  sense  of  the  joyous  and  multitudinous  life  of 
nature :  and  he  loved  to  follow  tbem  in  dreaming  of 
the  powers  of  nature  as  embodied  in  concrete  shapes 
of  supernatural  human  activity  and  grace.  Moreover, 
his  intuitions  for  every  kiud  of  beauty  being  admirably 
swift  and  true,  when  he  sought  to  conjure  up  visions  of 
the  classic  past,  or  images  from  classic  fuble,  he  was  able 
to  do  80  often  magically  well.  To  this  extent  Keats  may 
justly  be  called,  as  he  has  been  so  often  called,  a  Greek, 
but  no  farther.  The  rooted  artistic  instincts  of  that  race, 
the  instincts  which  taught  them  in  all  the  arts  alike, 
during  the  ycara  when  their  genius  was  most  itself, 
to  select  and  simplify,  rejecting  all  beauties  but  tlie 
vital  and  essential,  and  )>aring  away  their  material  to  the 
quick  that  the  main  masses  might  stand  out  unoonfased, 
in  just  [irofjortions  and  with  outlines  rigorously  clear — 
these  instincts  had  neither  been  implanted  in  Keats  by 
nature,  nor  brought  home  to  him  by  precept  and  exampl& 
Alike  by  liis  aims  and  his  gifts,  he  was  in  his  workman- 
ship essentially  'romantic,'  Gothic,  English.  A  general 
characteristic  of  his  favourite  Elizabethan  jwetry  is  its 
I)rodigality  of  incidental  and  superfluous  beauties :  even 
in  the  drama,  it  takes  the  powers  of  a  Shakspere  to  keep 
the  vital  play  of  character  and  |)assion  unsmothered  by 
them,  and  in  most  narrative  poems  of  the  age  the 
quality  is  quite  unchecked.  To  Keats,  at  the  time 
when  he  wrote  Endyinion,  such  incidental  and  second- 
ary luxuriance  constituted  an  essential,  if  not  the 
chief,  charm  of  poetry.  "  I  tliink  poetry,"  he  says, 
"sliould  surprise  by  a  line  excess  :"  and  with  reference 
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to  his  own  poem  during  its  progress,  "  it  will  be  a  test,, 
a  trial  of  my  powers  of  iinagiaatiou,  and  chielly  of  my 
invention — which  is  a  niro  thing  indeed — by  which  I 
must  make  4000  lines  of  one  bare  circumsttincp,  and  fill 
them  with  poetry." 

The  'one  bare  circumstance'  of  the  story  was  in  tlio 
result  expanded  tlirough  fonr  long  books  of  intricate 
and  llowery  narrative,  in  the  coui-se  of  wliicli  the  young 
poet  pauses  continually  to  linger  or  deviate,  amplifying 
every  incident  into  a  thousand  circumsUinces,  every 
imssioii  into  a  world  of  s\ibtleties.  He  interweaves 
with  his  centml  Endymion  myth  whatever  others  pleased 
him  bust,  as  those  of  Fan,  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  of 
Cybele,  of  Alpheus  and  Arethusa,  of  Glaucns  and 
Scylla,  of  Circe,  of  Neptune,  and  of  Bacchus;  leading 
OS  through  labyrinthine  transformations,  and  on  endless 
jourueyings  by  subterranean  autrcs  and  aerial  gulfs  luid 
over  the  floor  of  ocean.  The  scenery  of  the  tale,  indeed, 
is  often  not  merely  of  a  Gothic  vastness  and  intricacy ; 
there  is  something  of  Oriental  bewilderment, — an  Arabian 
Nights  jugglery  with  space  and  time, — in  the  vague 
suddenness  with  which  its  changes  are  effected.  Such 
organic  plan  as  the  poem  has  con  best  be  traced  by  fixing 
our  attention  on  the  main  divisions  adopted  by  the 
author  of  his  narrative  into  books,  and  by  keeping  hold 
at  the  same  time,  wherever  we  can,  of  the  thread  of 
allegoric  thought  and  purpose  that  seems  to  run  loosely 
through  the  whole.  The  first  book,  then,  is  entirely  in- 
troductory, and  does  no  more  than  set  forth  the  predica- 
ment of  the  love-sick  shepherd -prince,  its  hero;  who 
appears  at  a  festival  of  his  peo()le  held  in  honour  of  the 
god  Fan,  and  is  afterwards  induced  by  his  sister  Feona' 

■  Lempriere  (after  Paasanias)  mentions  Peon  as  one  of  the 
aUy  eoiiii  of  Eudymion  (in  the  Elean  version  of  the  myth):  uud 
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.to  confide  to  hor  the  secret  of  tlie  passion  which  con- 
sumes hill).  The  account  of  the  feast  of  Pan  contains 
passagos  which  in  tLc  quality  of  direct  nature-iuteri)i-e- 
tation  are  scarcely  to  be  Burpoased  in  poetry : — 

"r.iiii-sccntcd  eglantine 
Gave  temi)orate  swoeta  to  that  well-wooing  sun ; 
The  lark  was  lost  in  him;   cold  springs  hoJ  run 
To  warm  their  chilliest  bubbles  in  the  grass; 
Man's  voice  was  uu  the  muiuitains;  and  the  mass 
Of  ualuro'a  Uves  and  wonJera  puls'd  tenfold, 
To  feel  this  sun-rise  and  its  glories  old." 

What  can  be  more  fresh  and  stirringl — what  happier 
in  rhythmical  movementi — or  what  more  characteristic  of 
the  true  instinct  by  which  Keats,  in  dealing  with  nature, 
avoided  word-paiu  ling  and  palette  work,  leaving  all  merely 
visible  beauties,  the  stationary  world  of  colours  and  forms, 
as  they  should  be  left,  to  the  painter,  and  dealing,  as 
poetry  alone  is  able  to  deal,  with  those  delights  which 
are  felt  and  divined  rather  than  seen,  with  the  living 
aptivities  and  operant  magic  of  the  earth  1  Not  lees 
excellent  is  the  realisation,  in  the  cuurse  of  the  same 
episode,  of  the  true  spirit  of  ancient  pastoral  life  and 
worship ;  the  hymn  to  Pan  in  esi>ecial  both  expressing 
perfectly  tlio  looaning  of  the  Greek  myth  to  Greeks,  and 
enriching  it  with  touches  of  northern  feeling  that  are 
foreign  to,  and  yet  most  harmonious  with,  the  original. 
Keuts  having  got  from  Drayton,  as  I  surmise,  his  first 
notion  of  an  introductoi-y  feast  of  Pan,  in  his  hymn  to 
that  divinity  borrowed  recognizable  touches  alike  from 
Chapman's  Homer's  hymn,  Irom  the  sacrifice  to  Pan  in 

in  Spenser's  Faerie  Qutene  tkere  is  a  Pnana — the  dsughtcr  of  the 
giant  Corflambo  in  tbo  fourth  book.  Ecats  probably  had  both  of 
thoK  in  mind  when  he  gave  Endymion  a  sister  and  called  her 
Peona. 
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Browne's  Britannia'a  Paatorals',  and  from  the  hymus  in 
Ben  Jouson'a  masque,  Pan's  Anniversary ;  but  borrowed 
as  only  genius  can,  fusing  und  refashlouing  whatever  he 
took  irmw  other  writers  in  the  strong  glow  of  an  imagina- 
tion fed  from  the  living  Bources  of  nature  : — 

"  0  Thou,  whose  mighty  palace  roof  dotb  hang 
From  jagged  trunks,  and  overshudoweth 
Eternal  whispers,  glooms,  the  birth,  life,  death 
Of  unseen  flowers  in  heavy  peacefuluess ; 
Who  lov'st  to  see  the  liauadryads  dress 
Their  ruffled  loclcs  where  meeting  hazels  darken ; 
And  through  whole  solemn  hours  dnet  ait,  and  hearken 
The  dreary  melody  of  bedded  reeds  — 
In  desolate  places,  where  dank  moisture  breeds 
The  pipy  hemlock  to  strange  overgrowth ; 
Bethinking  thee,  how  melancholy  loth 
Thou  wast  to  lose  fair  Syrinz^io  thou  now, 
By  thy  love's  milky  brow  1 
By  all  the  trembling  mazes  that  she  no, 
Hear  us,  great  Pan  ! 

0  Heorkener  to  the  loud  clapping  shears, 
While  ever  and  anon  to  his  shorn  (x^ers 
A  ram  goes  bleating:  Winder  of  the  horn. 
When  snouted  wild-boara  routing  tender  corn 
Anger  oiu-  huntsman :   Breather  round  our  farms, 
To  keep  off  mildews,  and  all  weather  harms : 
Strange  ministrant  of  undescribcd  sounds, 
That  come  a-swooning  over  hollow  grounds, 
And  wither  drearily  on  barren  moors : 
Dread  opener  of  the  mysterious  doors 
Leading  to  universal  knowledge — see, 
Qreat  son  of  Dryope, 

The  many  that  are  come  to  pay  their  tows 
With  leaves  about  their  brows!" 


>  Book  1,  Song  4. 
Mr  W.  T.  Arnold. 


Xiie  point  about  Browse  has  been  made  by 
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In  tlie  subsequent  discout-se  of  Endymion  and  Pcrma 
be  tells  her  the  story  of  thoae  celestial  visitutions  which 
he  scarce  knows  whether  he  has  experienced  or  dreamed. 
In  Keuts's  conception  of  liis  youthful  lieroes  tJiere  is 
at  all  times  a  touch,  not  the  wholesomest,  uf  ellcminacy 
and  physical  softness,  and  the  influence  of  passion  he 
is  apt  to  make  fever  and  unman  them  quite  :  as  indeed 
a  helpless  and  enslaved  submission  of  all  the  faculties 
to  love  proved,  when  it  came  to  the  trial,  to  be  a 
weakness  of  his  own  nature.  He  partly  knew  it,  and 
could  not  help  it :  but  the  constquence  is  Unit  the 
love-passages  uf  Endymion,  notwithstanding  the  halo 
of  beautiful  tremulous  imagery  that  ofteu  plays  about 
them,  can  scarcely  be  read  with  pleasure.  On  the 
other  liand,  in  matters  of  subordinate  feeling  he  shows 
not  only  a  great  rhetorical  facility,  l>ut  the  signs  often  of 
lively  di-amatio  power;  as  for  instance  in  the  remon- 
strance wherein  Peon  a  tries  to  make  her  brother  ashamed 
of  his  weakness  : — 

"Is  this  the  cause) 
This  alii    Yet  it  is  strange,  and  sod,  alas  I 
That  one  who  through   this  mitldle  earth  should  yasi 
Most  like  a  sojoiirniug  demi-god,  and  leavu 
His  nuuio  upon  the  harp-etring,  should  achieve 
Ko  liigher  banl  than  simple  maidenhood. 
Sighing  alone,  and  fearfully, — how  the  blood 
Left  his  yoimg  cheek;    and  how  he  used  to  stray 
Ho  knew  not  where ;    and  how  he  would  say.  Nay, 
If  any  said  'twas  love :    and  yet  'twas  love ; 
What  could  it  be  but  lovcl    How  a  ring-dove 
Let  fall  a  sprig  of  yew-tree  in  his  path; 
And  how  he  died;    and  then,  that  love  doth  scathe 
The  gentle  heart,  as  Northern  blasts  do  roses. 
And  then  the  ballad  of  his  sod  life  closes 
With  sighs,  and  an  alas !   Endymion  1 " 
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111  the  seooud  book  the  hero  seta  out  in  quest  of  Ids 
felicity,  and  is  led  by  obscure  gigtw  and  impuUieB  through 
a  mysterious  and  all  but  trackless  region  of  adventure. 
In  the  first  vague  imaginings  of  youth,  conceptions  of 
natural  and  architectural  marvels,  unloculiBed  and  half- 
realised  in  mysterious  space,  are  apt  to  fill  a  large  part : 
and  to  such  imaginings  Keats  in  this  Inxik  lets  himself 
go  without  a  check.  A  Naiad,  in  the  disguise  of  a 
butterfly,  leads  Endymion  to  her  spring,  and  there 
reveals  herself  and  bids  him  be  of  good  hope ;  on 
airy  voice  next  invites  him  to  descend  'Into  the  sparry 
hollows  of  the  world ' :  which  done,  he  gropes  his  way 
to  a  subterranean  temple  of  dim  and  moat  un-Grecian 
magnificence,  where  he  is  admitted  to  the  presence  of 
the  sleeping  Adonis,  and  whither  Vt-nus  herself  presently 
repairing  gives  him  encouragement.  Thence,  urged  by 
the  haunting  passion  within  him,  he  wanders  on  by 
dizzy  paths  and  precipices,  and  forests  of  leaping,  ever- 
chnnging  fountains.  Through  all  this  phantasmagoria 
engendered  by  a  brain  still  teeming  with  the  rich  fii-st 
fumes  of  boyish  fancy,  and  in  great  part  confusing 
and  inappropriate,  shine  out  at  intervals  strokes  of  the 
true  old-world  poetry  admimbly  felt  and  expressed: — 

"  IIo  sinks  adown  a  solitary  glen. 
Where  there  was  never  sound  of  mortal  men, 
Saving,  perhaps,  some  snow-light  cadences 
Molting  to  silence,  when  upon  the  breeze 
Some  holy  bark  let  forth  on  anthem  sweet 
To  cheer  itself  to  Delphi  :  "— 

or  presences  of  old  religion  strongly  conceived  and  re- 
alised : — 

"Forth  from  a  rugged  arch,  in  the  dusk  below, 
Came  mother  Cybelo — alone — aIou»— 
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In  sombre  chariot;  dark  foldings  thrown 
About  her  majesty,  and  front  death-pale. 
With  turrets  crowned." 

After  seeing  the  vision  of  Cybele,  Endyniion,  still  travel- 
ling through  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  is  conveyed  on 
an  eagle's  back  down  an  unfathomable  descent,  and 
alighting,  presently  finds  a  'jasmine  bower,'  whither 
his  celestial  mistress  again  stoops  to  visit  him.  Next 
he  encounters  the  streams,  and  hears  the  voices,  of 
Arethiisa  and  Alpheus  on  their  fabled  flight  to  Ortygia ; 
u8  they  disappear  down  a  chasm,  he  utters  a  prayer  to 
liis  goddess  in  their  behalf,  and  then — 

"  He  tum'd — there  was  a  whelming  sound — he  stept. 
There  was  a  cooler  light;  and  so  he  kept 
Towards  it  by  a  sandy  path,  and  lo! 
More  suddenly  than  doth  a  moment  go, 
The  visions  of  the  earth   were  gone  and  fled — 
He  saw  the  giant  sea  above  his  head." 

Hitherto  Endymion  has  been  wholly  absorbed  in  his 
own  passion  and  adventures  :  but  now  the  fates  of  others 
claim  his  KymjMithy  :  first  those  of  Alpheus  and  Are- 
thusa,  and  next,  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
third  book,  those  of  Gliiucus  and  Scylla.  Keats  handles 
this  latter  legend  with  great  freedom,  omitting  ita 
main  point,  the  transformation  of  Scylla  by  Circe  into  a 
devouring  monster,  and  making  the  enchantress  punish 
her  rival  not  by  this  vile  metamorphosis,  but  by  death ; 
or  rather  a  trance  resembling  death,  from  which  after 
many  ages  Glaucus  is  enabled  by  Endymion's  help  to 
rescue  her,  and  together  with  her  the  whole  sorrowful 
fellowship  of  true  lovers  drowned  at  sea.  From  the 
]>oint  in  the  hero's  submarine  adventures  where  he  first 
meets  Glaucus, — 
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"He  saw  far  in  the  green  concave  of  the  sea 
An  old  man  sitting  calm  oad  peacefully. 
Upon  a  weeded  rook  thia  old  man  sat, 
And  his  white  hair  was  awful,  and  a  mat 
Of  weeds  was  cold  beneath  his  cold  thin  feet" — 

— from  this  possago  to  the  end  of  the  book,  in  spite  of 
redundance  and  occasional  ugly  flaws,  Keats  brings  home 
his  version  of  the  myth  with  strong  and  often  exquisite 
effect  to  the  imagination.  No  picture  can  well  be  more 
vivid  than  that  of  Circe  pouring  the  magic  phial  upon 
her  victims :  and  no  speech  much  more  telling  than  that 
with  which  the  detected  encliontress  tunis  and  scathes 
her  unhappy  lover.  In  the  same  book  the  description  of 
the  sunk  treasures  cumbering  the  ocean-floor  chullenges 
comparison,  not  all  unequally,  with  the  famous  similar 
passage  in  Shakspere's  Richard  III.  In  the  halls  of 
Neptune  Endymion  again  meets  Venus,  and  receives 
from  her  more  explicit  encouragement  than  heretofore. 
Thence  Nereids  bear  him  earthward  in  a  trance,  during 
which  he  reads  in  spirit  words  of  still  more  reassuring 
omen  written  in  starlight  on  the  dark.  Since,  in  his 
adventure  with  Ghiucus,  he  has  allowed  himself  to  be 
diverted  fiom  his  own  quest  for  the  sake  of  relieving  the 
sorrows  of  others,  the  hope  which  before  seemed  ever  to 
elude  him  draws  ut  last  nearer  to  fulfilment. 

It  might  seem  fanciful  to  suppose  that  Keate  had 
really  iu  his  miud  a  meaning  such  as  this,  but  fur  the 
conviction  he  habitually  declares  that  the  pursuit  of  beauty 
as  an  aim  in  life  is  only  justified  when  it  is  accompanied 
by  the  idea  of  devotion  to  human  service.  And  in  his 
fourth  book  he  leads  his  hero  through  a  chain  of  adven- 
tures which  seem  certainly  to  have  a  moral  and  allegorical 
meaning  or   none  at  all.     Returning,  in  that  book,  to 
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upper  air,  Endymion  before  long  half  fnrgeU  his  goddess 
for  the  charms  of  an  Indian  maiden,  the  sound  of  vhoM 
lamentations  reaches  him  while  he  is  sacrificing  is  the 
forest,  and  who  tells  him  liuw  she  has  come  wandering  In 
the  train  of  Bacclnis  from  tlie  east.  This  mysterious 
Indian  maiden  proves  in  fact  to  be  no  other  than  bia 
goddess  herself  in  disguise.  But  it  is  long  before  he 
discovers  this,  and  in  tlio  mean  time  he  is  conducted  by 
her  side  through  a  bewildering  scries  of  aerial  ascents,  de- 
scents, enchanted  slumbers  and  Olympian  visions.  All 
these,  with  his  infidelity  which  is  no  infidelity  after  all, 
his  broodings  in  the  Gave  of  Quietude,  his  illusions  and 
awakenings,  his  linal  farewell  to  mortality  and  to  Peona, 
and  reunion  with  his  celestial  mistress  In  her  own  shape, 
make  up  a  narrative  inextricably  confused,  which  only 
becomes  partially  intelligible  when  we  take  it  as  a 
parable  of  a  soul's  experience  in  pursuit  of  the  iileal. 
Let  a  soul  enamoured  of  the  ideal — such  would  seem 
the  argument — once  sufier  itself  to  forget  its  goal,  and  to 
quench  for  a  time  its  longuigs  in  the  real,  nevertheless  it 
will  be  still  haunted  by  that  lost  vision ;  amidst  all  in- 
toxications, disiijtpointment  and  lassitude  will  still  ilog  it, 
until  it  awakes  at  last  to  find  that  the  reality  which  has 
thus  alhiro<l  it  derives  froiu  the  idenl  its  power  to  charm, — 
tliat  it  in  iiftcr  all  but  a  reflection  from  the  ideal,  a  phantom 
of  it.  What  cliiefiy  or  alone  makes  tlio  episode  i>oeticully 
acceptable  is  the  strain  of  lyric  poetry  which  Keats  has 
put  into  the  mouth  of  the  supposed  Indian  maiden  when 
she  tells  her  story.  His  later  and  inoie  famous  lyrics, 
though  they  ara  free  from  the  faults  and  immaturities 
which  disfigure  tliis,  yet  do  not,  to  my  mind  at  least, 
show  ii  command  over  such  various  sources  of  imaginative 
aud  musical  cfi'oct,  or  touch  so  thrillingly  so  many  chorda 
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of  the  spirit.  A  mood  of  tender  irony  and  wistful  puthca 
like  that  of  the  beat  Elizabethan  love-8ongs ;  a  sense  aa 
keen  as  Heine's  of  the  immemorial  romance  of  India 
and  the  East ;  a  power  like  that  of  Coleridge,  and 
perhaps  partly  caught  from  him,  of  evoking  the  remotest 
weird  and  beautiful  associations  almost  with  a  word;  clear 
visions  of  Greek  beauty  and  wild  wood-notes  ol  Qpltic 
imagination ;  all  those  elements  come  here  commingled, 
yet  in  a  .strain  i)erfectly  individual.  Eeats  calls  the  piece 
a  '  roundelay,' —  a  form  which  it  only  so  far  resembles 
that  its  opening  measui-es  are  repented  at  the  closa  It 
begins  with  a  tender  invocation  to  sorrow,  and  then  with 
a  first  change  of  movement  conjures  up  the  image  of  a 
deserted  maidenhood  beside  Indian  streams;  till  suddenly, 
with  another  change,  comes  the  irruption  of  the  Asian 
Bacchus  on  his  march ;  next  follows  the  detailed  picture 
of  tlie  g(xi  and  of  his  rout,  suggested  in  part  by  the  famous 
Titian  at  tlie  National  Gallery ;  and  then,  arranged  as 
if  for  music,  the  challenge  of  the  maiden  to  the  Mucuads 
and  Satyrs,  and  their  choral  answers  : 

" '  ^Vhence  came  ye,  merry  Damsels  !    AVhenco  came  ye  ! 
80  many,  and  so  many,  and  such  glee? 
Why  have  ye  loft  your  bowers  desolate. 

Your  lutes,  and  gentler  fate?' 
'  Wo  follow  Bacchus,  Bacchus  <m  the  wing, 

A  conquering  ! 
UoochuR,  j-oung  Bacchus  !    good  or  ill  betide. 
Wo  dance  before  him  thorough  kingdoms  wide: — 
Come  hither,  lady  fair,  and  joined  bo 

To  our  wild  minstrelsy!' 

•  WTjonoe  came  yo,  jolly    Satyrs !   Whence  came  ye  I 
Si>  many,  and  so  many,  and  such  glee? 
Why  have  ye  left  your  forest  haunts,  why  left 
Your  nuts  m  oak-tree  cleft?' — 
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'  For  wino,  for  wino  wc  left  our  kernel  tree ; 
For  wino  wo  left  our  heath,  and  yellow  brooma, 

And  cold  mnshroonia  ; 
For  wine  we  follow   Bacchus  through  the  earth; 
Qrcat  God  of  breathless  cups  and  chlqiing  mirth  !— 
Come  hither,  lady  fair,  and  joined  be 
To  our  mod  minstrelsy  ! ' " 

The  strophes  recounting  the  victorious  jonmeya  are 
very  unequal ;  and  finally,  returning  to  the  opening 
motive,  the  lyric  ends  as  it  began  with  an  exquisite 
strain  of  lovelorn  pathos  : — 

"Come  then,  sorrow! 

Sweetest  sorrow! 
Like  an  own  babe  I  nurse  thee  on  my  breast : 

I  thought  to  leave  theo, 

And  deceive  thee, 
Bat  DOW  of  all  the  world  I  love  thee  best 

There  is  not  one, 

No,  no,  not  one 
But  thoo  to  comfort  a  poor  lonely  maid ; 

Thou  art  her  mother 

And  her  brother, 
Her  playmate,  and  her  wooer  in  the  shade." 

The  high-wuter-miirk  of  poetry  in  Bndymion  is 
thus  reached  in  the  two  lyrics  of  tho  first  and  fourth 
book.  Of  these  at  least  may  be  siiid  with  justice  that 
which  Jeffrey  was  inclined  to  say  of  the  poeui  as  a  wliole, 
that  the  degree  to  which  any  reader  appreciates  them 
will  fitrnisli  us  good  a  test  as  can  be  obtained  of  his 
having  in  him  "a  native  relish  for  poetry,  and  a  genuine 
sensibility  to  its  intrinsic  charm."  In  the  main  body 
of  the  work,  beauties  and  faults  are  so  bound  up  together 
that  a  critic  miiy  well  be  struck  almost  as  much  by  one 
as  by  the  other.  Admirable  truth  iind  charm  of  imagi- 
nation, exquisite  frashncss  and  felicity  uf  touch,  murk 
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such  brief  passages  as  we  have  quoted  above :  the  very 
soul  of  poetry  breathes  in  them,  and  in  ii  liundred  others 
throughout  the  work  :  but  read  farther,  and  you  will  in 
almost  every  case  lie  brought  up  by  hardly  tolerable 
blemishes  of  execution  and  of  taste.  Thus  in  the  t«le 
told  by  Glaucus,  wo  find  a  lino  ul'  strong  poetic  vision 
such  as — 

"  jEaja's  isle  waa  wondering  at  the  moon," 
standing  alone  in  a  passage  of  mnibling  and  ineffective 
over-honeye<l  narrative ;  or  again,  a,  couplet  forced  and 
vulgar  like  this  both  in  rhyme  and  expression — 

"  I  look'd — 'twas  Scylla  !  Cursed,  cursed  Circe  ! 
0  \Tilture- witch,  hast  never  heard  of  mercy?" 

is  followed  three  lines  farther  on  by  a  masterly  touch  of 
imagination  and  the  heart: — 

"Cold,  O  cold  indep«l 
Were  her  fair  limbs,  and  like  &  common  weed 
The  aea-swell  took  her  hair." 

One,  indeed,  of  the  besetting  faults  of  hb  earlier 
poetry  Keats  has  shaken  off — his  muse  is  seldom  tempted 
now  to  echo  the  familiar  sentimental  chirp  of  Hunt's. 
But  that  tendency  which  he  by  nature  shored  witli 
Hunt,  the  tendency  to  linger  and  luxuriate  over  every 
imagined  pleasure  with  an  over-fond  and  doting  relish,  is 
still  strong  in  him.  And  to  the  weaknesses  native  to 
his  own  youth  and  temperament  are  joined  others  derived 
from  an  exclusive  devotion  to  the  earlier  masters  of 
English  poetry.  The  creative  impulse  of  the  Elizabethan 
age,  in  its  waywardness  and  lack  of  discipline  and  dis- 
crimination, not  less  than  in  \tn  luxuriimt  strength  and 
freshness,  seems  actually  revived  in  him.  He  outdoes 
even  Spenser  in  his  proneness  to  let  Invention  ramble 
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and  loiter  uncontroUeJ  tliiough  what  wildernesses  iihe 
will,  with  Imagination  at  her  heels  to  dress  if  possible 
in  living  beauty  the  wonders  that  she  finds  there  :  and 
sometimes  Imiigination  is  equal  to  the  task  and  sometimes 
not :  and  even  busy  Invention  herself  occasionally  flags, 
and  is  content  to  gittsp  at  any  idle  cine  the  rhyme  holds 
out  to  her ; — 

" — a  nymph  of  Dian'a 
Wearing  a  coronal  of  tender  scions "  : — 

"  Does  yonder  thrush, 
Schooling  its  half-fledgod  little  ones  to  brush 
Alwut  the  dewy  forei-t,  whisper  tolea? — 
Spe^Jc  not  of  grief,  young  stranger,  or  cold  snails 
Will  sUme  the  rose  to-night." 

Chapman  especially  among  Koats's  masters  had  this 
trick  of  letting  thought  follow  the  chance  dictation  of 
rhyme.  Si)en8er  and  Chapman — to  say  nothing  of 
Chatterton — had  farther  accustomed  his  ear  to  experi- 
mental and  rash  dealings  with  their  mother  tongue. 
English  was  almost  as  unsettled  a  language  for  him 
as  for  them  ;  and  he  strives  to  extend  its  resources,  and 
make  them  adequate  to  the  range  and  freshness  of  hia 
imagery,  by  the  use  of  compound  and  other  adjectival 
coinages  in  Chapman's  spirit — 'far-spooming  Ocean', 
'eye-earnestly',  'dead-drifting',  '  thoir  surly  eyes  brow- 
hidden',  'nervy  knees',  'surgy  murmurs' — coinagea 
Bouietimcs  legitimate  or  even  hap]>y,  but  often  fantastic 
and  taivtcluss :  as  well  as  by  sprinkling  his  nineteenth- 
century  diction  with  such  archaisms  as  '  shent ',  '  sith ', 
and  '  Bcciulihed '  from  Si)enser,  '  oterne '  from  Spenser 
and  William  Browne;  or  with  arbitrary  verbal  foi-ms,  as 
'to  folly',  'to  monitor',  'gordian'd  np ',  to  'fragment 
up';  or  with  neuter  verbs  used  as  active,  as  to  'travel ' 
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an  eye,  to  '  pace '  a  team  of  horaes,  aud  vtca  veriia. 
Hence  even  when  in  the  other  qualities  of  jioetry  his 
work  is  good,  in  diction  and  expression  it  is  apt  to  bo  lax 
and  wavering,  und  full  of  oddities  uud  discords. 

In  rhythm  Keats  adlieres  in  Endymion  to  the  method 
he  had  adopted  in  Sleep  and  Poetry,  deliberately  keeping 
the  sentence  independent  of  the  metre,  putting  full 
pauses  anywhere  in  his  lines  rather  than  ut  the  end,  and 
avoiding  any  regular  beat  upon  the  rhyme.  Leigh  Hunt 
thought  Keats  had  carried  this  method  too  fur,  even  to 
the  negation  of  metre.  Some  later  critics  have  supposed 
the  rhythm  of  Endymion  to  have  been  influenced  by  the 
Pharoiinida  of  Chamberlayne  :  a  fourth-rate  poet  i-emark- 
able  chiefly  for  two  things,  for  the  inextricable  trailing 
involution  of  his  sentences,  exceeding  that  of  the  very 
worst  prose  of  his  time,  and  for  a  perverse  persistency  in 
ending  his  heroic  lines  with  the  lightest  syllables — pro- 
positions,  adverbs  and  conjunctions — on  which  neither 
pause  nor  emphasis  is  ]>osKil)le'. 

But  Keats,  even  where  his  verse  runs  roost  diflFasely, 
rarely  foils  in  delicacy  of  musical  and  metrical  ear,  or  in 
variety  and  elasticity  of  sentence  structura     Tliere  is 


*  The  following  is  a  fair  and  ebarsoteriatio  enough  specimen 
of  CbumberUTiie  : — 

"  Upon  the  throne,  in  Buoh  a  glorioaa  state 
As  earth's  adored  favoritea,  there  sat 
The  image  of  a  monarch,  vested  in 
The  spoils  of  natnro'a  robes,  whose  price  bad  been 
A  diadem's  redemption;   his  large  size, 
Beyond  this  pigmy  age,  did  equalize 
The  admired  proportions  of  those  mighty  men 
Whose  oast-ap  bones,  grown  modem  wonders,  when 
Found  out,  are  carefully  preGerred  to  tell 
Posterity  how  much  these  times  are  fell 
From  nature's  youthful  strength." 
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nothing  in  his  treatment  of  the  measure  for  which  preoe-^ 
dent  may  not  be  found  ia  the  work  of  almost  every  poet 
■who  employed  it  during  iho  half -century  that  followed 
its  brilliant  revival  for  the  purposes  of  narrative  poetry 
by  Marlowe.  At  most,  he  can  only  be  said  to  make  a  rule 
of  that  vhich  with  the  older  poets  was  rather  an  excep- 
tion ;  and  to  seek  affinities  for  him  among  the  tedious 
by-ways  of  piovinoial  aeveuteenth-century  verse  seems 
quite  superfluous. 

As  the  best  criticism  on  Ecats's  Endymion  ia  in  Lis 
own  preface,  so  its  best  defence  is  in  a  leltt-r  he  wrote  six 
months  after  it  was  printed.  "  It  ia  as  good,"  be  says, 
"  as  I  had  power  to  make  it  by  myself."  Hunt  hud 
warned  him  against  the  risks  of  a  long  {)oem,  and 
Shelley  against  those  of  hasty  publiciitiou.  From  much 
in  his  perfnrmanco  that  was  exuberant  and  crude  the 
classical  training  and  now  ripening  taste  of  Shelley 
might  doubtless  have  saved  him,  had  he  been  willing  to 
listuu.  But  ho  wna  detennined  that  his  poetry  should  ut 
all  times  bo  the  true  spontaneous  expression  of  his  mind. 
"  Had  I  been  nervous,"  he  goes  on,  "  about  its  being 
a  jjerfect  piece,  and  with  that  view  asked  advice,  and 
trembled  over  every  page,  it  would  not  have  been 
written ;  for  it  ia  not  in  my  nature  to  fumble.  I  will 
write  independently.  I  have  written  independently  with- 
out judgment.  I  may  write  independently  and  with  judg- 
ment hereafter.  The  genius  of  poetry  must  work  out  its 
own  salvation  in  a  man.  It  cannot  be  matured  by  law 
and  precept,  but  by  sensation  and  watchfulness  in  itself." 
How  well  Keats  was  ablo  to  turn  the  fruits  of  experience 
to  the  benefit  of  his  art,  how  swift  the  genius  of  poetry 
in  him  was  to  work  out,  as  he  says,  its  own  salvation,  wa 
shall  see  when  we  come  to  consider  his  uc\t  lubouia. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

Northern  Tonr — The  DUukvood  and  Quarterly  reviews — Death  of 
Tom  Keats —lieraovnJ  to  Wentworth  Place — Fanuy  lirawue — 
Excursiou  to  Obicbestcr — Absor{<lioQ  in  Love  and  Poetry — 
Haydon  and  Money  Difficulties — Family  CorreBpondenoo — 
Darkening  Prospects — Summer  at  Sbanklin  and  Winchester — 
Wise  Reaolntiuus — Ketnrn  fmm  Winchester.  [June  1818 — 
October,  1819.] 


While  Keals  in  tho  si)ring  of  1818  was  still  at 
Toigti  mouth,  with  Endymion  oa  the  eve  of  publication, 
he  Lad  been  wavering  between,  two  difTereut  plana  for 
the  immeiHato  futui-u.  One  was  to  go  for  a  summer's 
walking  tour  through  Scotland  with  Charles  Brown.  "I 
have  muny  reasons,"  he  writes  to  Reynolds,  "  for  going 
wonder- ways ;  to  iniiko  my  winter  chair  free  from  spleen ; 
to  enlarge  my  vision  ;  to  csca]>c  disquisitions  on  poetry, 
and  Kingston-criticism  ;  to  promotu  digestion  and  econo- 
mize lihoc-leutLer.  I'll  have  leiither  buttons  and  belt, 
and  if  Brown  hold  his  mind,  '  over  the  hills  we  go.'  If 
my  books  will  keep  nie  to  it,  then  will  I  tako  all  Europe 
iu  turn,  and  see  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  and  the  glory 
of  them."  A  fortnight  later  we  Knd  him  inclining  to  give 
u|)  this  pur|K>8e  under  an  over-mastering  sense  of  the  in- 
adequacy of  his  own  attainments,  and  of  the  necessity  of 
acquiring  knowledge,  luid  ever  more  knowledge,  to  sustain 
the  flight  of  poetry : — 
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"  I  was  proi)osing  to  travel  over  the  North  this  summer. 
There  is  but  one  thing  to  prevent  mo.  I  know  nothing — I 
bftve  read  nothing — and  I  mean  to  follow  Salomon's  directions, 
'Got  learning — get  underatamliug.'  I  find  earlier  days  are 
gone  by — I  find  that  I  can  have  no  enjoyment  in  the  world 
but  continual  drinking  of  knowledge.  I  find  there  is  no  worthy 
pursuit  but  the  idea  of  doing  some  good  to  the  world.  Some 
do  it  with  their  society  ;  some  with  their  wit ;  some  with  their 
benevolence ;  some  with  a  sort  of  power  of  conferring  pleasure 
and  good-humour  on  all  they  meet — and  in  a  thouaand  ways, 
all  dutiful  to  the  command  of  great  nature.  There  is  but  one 
way  for  ma  The  road  lies  through  application,  study,  and 
thought.  I  will  pursue  it ;  and,  for  that  cud,  purpose  retiring 
for  some  years.  I  ha\  c  lx!tin  hovering  for  some  time  bctwccu 
an  exquisite  sense  of  the  luxurious  and  a  love  for  philosophy: 
were  I  calculated  for  the  former  I  should  be  glad ;  but  aa 
I  am  not,  I  shall  turn  all  my  soul  to  the  latter." 

After  he  had  come  back  to  Hmupstead  in  May, 
liowerer,  Keats  allowed  hlmBelf  to  be  persuaded,  uo 
doubt  partly  by  cousidorations  of  healtli,  and  the  re- 
colluctiou  of  his  failure  to  stitnd  the  strain  of  solitary 
thought  a  year  before,  to  resume  his  origiiuil  intention. 
It  woa  agreed  between  him  and  Brown  that  they  should 
accompany  George  Keats  and  his  bride  as  far  as  Liver- 
pool, and  then  start  on  foot  from  Lancaster.  They  left 
London  accordingly  on  Monday,  June  22'.  The  coach 
stopped  for  dinner  the  first  day  at  Redbouru  near  St 
Alluins,  where  Keats's  friend  of  medical-student  days 
Mr  Stephens,  was  in  practice.  He  came  to  shake  hands 
with  the  travelling  party  at  the  poet's  request,  and 
many  years  afterwards  wrote  an  account  of  the  inter- 
view, the  chief  point  of  which  is  a  description  of 
Mrs  Qeorge  Keats.  "  Rather  short,  not  what  might  be 
strictly  called  handsome,  but  looked  like  a  being  whom 

>  See  Appendix,  p.  326. 
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any  man  of  moderate  sensibility  might  easily  love.  She 
had  the  iiuagiiuitire  poetical  cost.  Somewhat  singular 
and  girlish  in  her  uttire ....  There  was  something  original 
about  her,  and  John  seemed  to  regard  her  as  a  being 
whom  ho  Jflighted  to  honour,  iind  introduced  her  with 
evident  satisfaction'."  With  no  other  woman  or  girl 
friend  was  Keats  ever  on  such  easy  and  cordial  terms 
of  intimacy  as  with  this  'Nymph  of  the  downward  smile 
and  side-long  glance'  of  his  early  sonnet — 'Sister  George' 
as  she  hud  now  become ;  and  for  that  reason,  and  on 
account  of  the  series  of  charming  playful  ulluctiunacu 
letters  he  wrote  to  her  afterwards  in  America,  the  por- 
trait above  quoted,  such  as  it  is,  seems  worth  preserving, 
The  farewells  at  Liverpool  over,  Keata  and  Brown 
went  on  liy  coach  to  Lancaster,  and  thence  began  their 
walk,  Keats  taking  for  his  reading  one  book  only,  the 
little  three-volume  edition  of  Gary's  Dante.  "1  cannot," 
writes  Brown,  "  forget  the  joy,  the  raptui'e  of  my  friend 
when  he  suddenly,  and  for  the  lirst  time,  became  sensible 
to  the  lull  ell'ect  of  mountain  scenery.  It  was  just  before 
our  descent  to  the  village  of  Bowness,  at  a  turn  of  the 
road,  when  the  lake  of  Windermere  at  once  came  into 
view. ...All  was  enchantment  to  us  both."  Keata  in  his 
own  letters  says  comi>aratively  little  about  the  scenery, 
and  that  quite  simply  and  quietly,  not  at  all  with  tiw 
descriptive  enthusiasm  of  the  modern  picturesque  tourist; 
nor  indeed  with  so  much  of  that  quality  as  the  sedate 
and  fastidious  Gray  had  shown  in  his  itineraries  fifty 
yea™  before.  The  truth  is  that  an  intensely  active, 
intuitive  genius  for  nature  like  his  needs  not  for  its 
exercise  the  stimulua  of  the  continued  presence  of  beauty, 
but  on  a  minimum  of  experience  con  summon  up  and 
I  Houghton  MSS. 
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multiply  for  itnolf  spirit  sunsets,  and  glories  of  dream.! 
and  lake  and  mountain,  richer  and  more  varied  than  the 
mere  recoptive  lover  of  scenery,  eager  to  enjoy  but  im- 
potent to  create,  can  witness  in  a  life-time  of  travel  and 
pursuit.  Moreover,  whatever  the  effect  ou  him  of  that 
first  burst  of  Windermere,  it  is  evident  that  as  Keats' 
proceeded  northwards  he  found  the  scenery  somewhat 
foreign  to  his  taste.  Besides  the  familiiir  homo  beauties 
of  England,  two  ideals  of  landscape,  classic  and  mediaeval, 
haunt«d  and  allured  his  imagination  almost  equally;  that 
of  the  sunny  and  fabled  south,  und  that  of  the  shadowed 
and  adventurous  north;  and  the  Scottish  border,  with  its 
bleak  and  moorish,  rain-swept  and  cloud-eiupurpletl  hills, 
and  its  unhomely  cold  stone  villages,  struck  him  at  first 
as  answering  to  neither.  "I  know  not  how  it  is,  the 
clouds,  the  sky,  the  houses,  all  seem  anti-Greuiau  and 
aiiti-Charlemagnish." 

A  change,  besides,  was  coming  over  Keats's  thoughts 
and  feolLugs  whereby  scenery  altogether  was  beginning  to 
interest  him  le&s,  and  hia  fellow-creatures  more.  In  the 
acutencss  of  childish  and  boyish  sensation,  among  the 
suburban  fields  or  on  sea-side  holidays,  he  had  uncon- 
scioiialy  absorbed  images  of  nature  enough  for  hia  ^ 
faculties  to  work  on  through  a  life-time  of  poetry ;  and 
now,  in  his  second  chamber  of  Maiden-thought,  the  appeal 
of  nature  yields  in  his  mind  to  that  of  humanity. 
"Scenery  is  fine,"  he  had  already  written  from  Devon- 
shire in  the  sj>riug,  "but  human  nature  is  finer."  In  the 
Lake  country,  after  climbing  Skiddaw  one  morning  early, 
and  walking  to  Treby  the  same  afternoon,  where  they 
watched  witli  amusement  the  exercises  in  a  country 
dancing-school :  "There  was  as  fine  a  row  of  boys  and 
girls,"  says  Keats,  "as  you  ever  saw;   some   beiiutifiil 
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faces,  and  one  exquisite  mouth.  I  never  Mt  so  oear  the 
glory  of  patriotiani,  the  glory  of  making,  by  any  means, 
a  country  happier.  This  is  what  I  like  better  thnn 
scenery."  The  same  note  recurs  frequently  in  letters  of 
a  later  date. 

From  Lancaster  the  travellers  walked  first  to  Amble- 
side;  from  Amble-side  to  the  foot  of  Helvellyn,  where 
they  slept,  having  called  by  the  way  on  Wordsworth  at 
Rydal,  and  been  dJKappointod  to  find  him  away  election- 
eering. From  Ilelvfllyii  to  Ke»wick,  whence  they 
made  the  circuit  of  Derwentwater ;  Keswick  to  Treby, 
Treby  to  Wigton,  iind  Wigton  to  Carlisle,  where  they 
arrived  on  the  1st  of  July.  Thence  by  coach  to  Dumfries, 
visiting  at  the  latter  place  the  tomb  and  house  of  Burns, 
to  whose  memory  Keats  wrote  a  sonnet,  by  no  means 
in  his  best  vein.  From  Dumfries  they  started  south- 
westwards  for  Galloway,  a  region  little  frequented  even 
now,  and  then  hardly  at  all,  by  tourists.  Reaching  the 
Kirkcudbi-ightshire  coast,  with  its  scenery  at  once  wild 
and  soft,  its  embosomed  inlets  and  rocky  tufted  head- 
lands, its  views  over  the  glimmering  Solway  to  the 
hazy  hiUs  of  Man,  Brown  bethought  him  that  this  was 
Guy  Maimering's  country,  and  began  to  tell  Keats  about 
Meg  Merrilies.  Keats,  who  according  to  the  fashion 
of  his  circle  was  no  enthusiast  for  Scott's  poetry,  and 
of  the  Waverley  novels  had  read  the  AiUiquary  but  not 
Ouy  Mannering,  was  much  struck  ;  and  presently, 
writes  Brown, — "there  was  a  little  spot,  close  to  our 
pathway.  'There,'  he  said,  'in  that  very  spot,  without 
a  shadow  of  doubt,  has  old  Meg  Merrilies  often  boUed  her 
kettle.'  It  was  among  pieces  of  rock,  and  brambles, 
and  broom,  ornamented  with  a  profusion  of  honeysucklos 
and  ro8e.s,  and  foxgloves,  and  all  in  the  very  blush  and 
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fulness  of  blossom."  As  they  went  along,  Keats  com- 
posed on  Scott's  theme  the  spirited  ballad  beginning 
'Old  Meg,  she  was  a  gipsy,'  and  stopping  to  breakfast 
at  Auchencaim,  copied  it  out  in  a  letter  which  he  was 
writing  to  liia  young  sister  at  odd  moments,  and  again  in 
another  letter  which  he  began  at  the  same  place  to  Tom. 
It  was  his  way  on  his  tour,  and  indeed  always,  thus  to 
keep  by  him  the  letters  he  was  writing,  and  luid  scraps 
to  them  as  the  fancy  took  him.  The  systematic  Brown, 
on  the  other  hand,  wrote  regularly  and  uniformly  in 
the  evenings.  "  He  affronts  my  indolence  and  luxury," 
says  Keats,  "by  pulling  out  of  his  kiwipsack,  first  his 
paper;  secondly  his  peus;  and  last,  his  ink.  Now  I 
would  not  cure  if  he  would  change  a  little.  I  sjiy  now, 
why  not  take  out  his  pens  first  sometimes  1  But  I  might 
as  well  tell  a  hen  to  hold  up  her  head  before  she  drinks, 
instead  of  afterwards." 

From  Kirkcudbright,  they  walked  on  July  5, — skirting 
the  wild  moors  about  the  Water  of  Fleet,  and  passing  where 
Cairn.«more  looks  down  over  wooded  8loi)e3  to  the  steam- 
ing estuary  of  the  Cree, — as  far  as  Newton  Stewart:  thence 
across  the  Wigtonshire  levels  by  Gleivluce  to  Stiunraer 
and  Port])atrick.  Here  they  took  the  Douaghadee  packet 
for  Ireland,  with  the  intention  of  seeing  the  Giant's 
Cctuseway,  but  finding  the  distances  and  expense  exceed 
their  calculation,  contented  themselves  with  a  walk  to 
Belfast,  and  crossed  again  to  Port])atrick  on  the  third  day. 
In  letters  written  during  and  immediately  after  this 
excui-sion,  Keats  has  some  striking  passages  of  human 
observation  and  reflection  : — 

"Those  Kirk-men  have  done  Scotland  good.  They  hav« 
made  men,  women,  old  men,  young  men,  old  women,  young 
women,  hags,  girls,  and  infanta,  all  careful ;    so  they  are 
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formed  into  regular  phalanges  of  savers  and  gainers These 

lurk-mea  have  done  Scotland  harm ;  tboy  have  baniiihed  puus, 
love,  and  laughing.  To  remind  you  of  the  fate  of  Burns  : — 
poor,  unfortunate  fellow !  his  diajwsition  wivs  Southern !  How 
sad  it  ia  when  a  luxurious  imagination  is  obliged,  in  self- 
defence,  to  deaden  ita  delicacy  in  vulgarity  and  in  things 
attainable,  that  it  may  not  have  leisure  to  go  mad  after  things 

that  are  not ! I  would  sooner  be  a  wild  deer,  than  a  girl 

mider  the  dominion  of  the  Kirk ;  and  I  would  sooner  be  a 
wild  hog,  than  be  the  occasion  of  a  poor  creature's  penance 
before  those  execrable  elders." 

"On  our  return  from  Belfast  we  mot  a  sedan — the 
Duchess  of  Dunghill.  It  was  no  laughing  matter  though. 
Inutgine  the  worst  dog-kennel  you  ever  saw,  placed  uix)n  two 
]>oles  from  a  mouldy  fencing.  In  such  a  wretched  thing  sat  a 
squalid  old  woman,  squat  like  an  a,\>e  half-starved  from  a 
scarcity  of  biscuit  in  its  passage  from  Madagascar  to  the  Cape, 
with  a  pi|x:  in  her  mouth  and  looking  out  with  a  round-eyed, 
skinny-lidded  inanity,  with  a  sort  of  horizontal  idiotic  move- 
ment of  her  head  :  squat  ami  It^in  .she  sat,  and  puffed  out 
the  smoke,  while  two  ragged,  tattered  girla  carried  her 
along.  What  a  thing  would  be  a  history  of  her  life  and 
sensations ! " — . 

From  Str.uiraer  the  friend.s  made  straight  for  Bums's 
country,  walking  along  the  coast  by  Ballantrae,  Girvan, 
KirkoswaUl,  and  Maybole,  to  Ayr,  with  the  lonely  mass 
of  Ailsa  Crag,  and  presently  the  mountains  of  Arran, 
looming  ever  above  the  Atlantic  floor  on  the  left :  and 
here  again  we  find  Keats  taking  a  keen  plea.sure  in  the 
mingled  richness  and  wildness  of  the  coast  scenery. 
They  went  to  Kirk  Alloway,  and  he  was  delighted  to 
find  the  home,  of  Burns  amid  scenes  so  fair.  He  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  write  a  sonnet  in  the  cottage  of  that 
poet's  birth,  and  did  so,  but  was  worriwl  by  the  prate  of 
the  man  in  charge — "  a  mahogany-fuced  old  jackass  who 
knew  Burns :  he  ought  to  have  been  kicked  for  having 
spoken  to  him  " — "  his  gab  hindered  my  sublimity  :  the 
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flat  dog  made  inc  write  a  flat  soirnet."  And  again, 
ai<  tbey  journeyed  on  toward  Glasgow  he  comjKDsed  with 
considerable  pains  (an  Brown  particularly  mentions)  the 
lines  beginning  'There  is  a  charm  in  footing  alow  ocroBa 
a  silent  pliiin.'  They  were  meant  to  express  the  temper 
in  which  his  pilgrimage  througli  the  Bums  country  had 
been  made,  but  in  spite  of  an  occasional  striking  breadth 
and  concentnition  of  imagery,  are  on  the  whole  forced 
and  utiliku  hiiuHclf. 

From  Ayr  Keats  and  Brown  tramped  on  to  Glasgow, 
and  from  Glasgow  by  Dumbarton  through  the  Lady  of 
lite  Lake  couulry,  which  they  found  vexatiously  full  of 
tourists,  to  Inveniry,  and  thence  by  Loch  Awe  to  Oban. 
At  Inverary  Keats  was  amused  and  exasperated  by  a 
performance  of  The  Stranger  to  an  accompaniment  of 
bagpipe  music.  Bathing  in  Loch  Fyne  the  next  morning, 
he  got  horribly  bitten  by  gadflies,  and  vented  his  smart 
in  a  set  of  doggrel  rhymes.  The  walk  along  the  shores 
of  Ixxjh  Awe  impressed  him  greatly,  and  for  once  ha 
writes  of  it  something  like  a  set  description,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  brother  Tom.  At  the  same  point  occur 
for  the  fii'St  time  coniplainta,  slight  at  first,  of  fatigue 
and  discomfort.  At  the  beginning  of  his  tour  Keats  had 
written  to  his  sister  of  its  eflects  upon  his  sleep  and 
appetite :  telling  her  how  he  tumbled  into  i>ed  "  au 
fatigued  that  when  I  am  asleep  you  might  sew  my  nose 
to  my  great  toe  and  trundle  me  round  the  town,  like  a 
hoop,  without  waking  ma  Then  I  get  so  hungry  a  ham 
goes  but  a  veiy  little  way  and  fowls  are  like  larks  to 
me... I  can  eat  a  bull's  head  as  easily  as  I  used  to  do 
bull's  eyes."  Presently  he  writes  that  he  is  getting  used 
to  it,  and  doing  his  twenty  miJea  or  more  »  day  without 
incouvenieuue.     But  now    iu   the   remoter  purta  of  the 
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Highlands  tbo  coarse  fare  and  accoinniodat.ion,  and  rough 
journeys  and  frequent  drenchings,  begin  to  tell  up«n  both 
him  and  Brown,  and  he  grumbles  at  the  perpetual  diet  of 
oatcake  and  eggs.  Arrived  at  Oban,  the  friends  under- 
took one  journey  in  especial  which  proved  too  mucli  for 
Keats's  strength.  Finding  the  regular  tourist  route  by 
water  to  StafTa  and  lona  too  expensive,  they  wore  per- 
suaded to  take  the  ferry  to  the  hither  side  of  the  island 
of  Mull,  and  then  with  a  guide  croaa  on  foot  to  tlio 
fai'ther  side  opposite  loim:  a  wretched  wnlk,  as  Keats 
calls  it,  of  some  thirty-seven  miles  over  difficult  ground 
and  in  the  very  roughest  weather.  By  good  luck  the 
sky  lifted  at  the  critical  moment,  nnd  the  traveller!)  bad 
a  favourable  view  of  StalTa.  By  the  power  of  the  [last 
and  its  associationu  in  the  one  'illustrious  island,'  and  of 
nature's  architecture  in  the  other,  Keiits  shows  himself 
naturally  much  impressed.  Fingal's  cuvo  in  especial 
touched  his  imaginalion,  and  on  it  and  its  profanation  by 
the  race  of  tourists  he  wrote,  in  the  seven-syllable  metre 
which  no  writer  since  Ben  Jonson  has  handled  better  or 
more  vigorously,  the  lines  beginning  'Not  Aladdin  Mngian.' 
Avoiding  mere  epithet-work  and  description,  like  the 
true  poet  ho  is,  he  begins  by  calling  up  for  comparison 
the  visions  of  other  fanes  or  jxilaccs  of  enchantment,  and 
then,  bethinking  himself  of  Milton's  cry  to  Lyciilaa, 

" — where'er  tliy  bones  are  hurl'd. 
Whether  beyond  the  stormy  Hebrides" — 

imagines  that  last  one  to  have  been  found  by  the  divinity 
of  Ocean,  and  put  by  him  in  charge  of  this  cathedral  of  hia 
building.  In  his  priestly  character  Lycidas  tells  his  latter- 
day  visitant  of  the  religion  of  the  place,  complains  of  the 
violation  of  its  solitude,  and  ends,  with  a  fine  abruptness 
which  is  the  most  effective  stroke  of  art  in  the  piece  : — 
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"So  for  ever  I  will  leAve 
Such  a  taiul,  and  soon  uuweavo 
All  the  magic  of  the  place ! ' 

So  sa^nng,  with  a  spirit's  glance 
Ho  dived—." 

From  the  exertiua  aad  exposure  which  lie  underwent 
oa  his  Scotch  tour,  and  especially  in  this  Mull  expedition, 
ure  to  he  traced  tlie  first  distinct  and  settled  sjinptoms 
of  failure  in  Keats's  health,  and  of  the  development  of 
his  hereditary  tendency  to  consumption.  In  the  same 
lett-er  to  his  brother  Tom  which  contains  the  transcript 
of  the  Fingal  poem,  he  8]ieakB  of  a  '  slight  sore  throat,' 
and  of  being  obliged  to  rest  for  a  day  or  two  at  Oban. 
Thence  they  pu.sheil  on  in  bad  weather  to  Fort  William, 
made  the  A-scent  of  Ben  Nevis  in  a  dissolving  mist,  and 
80  by  the  6th  of  August  to  Inverness.  Keatfl'p  throat 
had  in  the  maintime  been  getting  worse :  the  ascent,  and 
especially  the  descent,  of  Ben  Nevis  had,  as  he  confesses, 
tried  him :  fevei-ish  symptoms  set  in,  and  the  doctor 
whom  he  consulted  at  Inverness  thought  his  condition 
tlirontcning,  and  forbade  him  to  continue  bis  tour. 
Accordingly  he  took  [wssnge  on  the  8th  or  9tli  of 
August  from  the  port  of  Cromarty  for  London,  leaving 
his  companion  to  pursue  his  journey  alone, — "  much 
lamenting,"  to  quote  Brown's  own  words,  "  the  loss  of  i 
his  beloved  intelligence  at  my  side."  Keats  in  some^ 
degree  picked  up  sti'engtb  during  a  nine  days'  sea  passage,] 
the  humours  of  which  ho  afterwards  described  pleasantly 
in  a  letter  to  his  brother  Oeorga  But  his  throat  trouble, 
the  preinonitoiy  sign  of  woi-se,  uevei-  really  or  for  any 
length  of  time  left   him  afterward.s.     Ou   the   IStb  of 
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August  he  arrived  at  Hampatead,  and  made  bis  ajipear- 
ance  among  Lis  friends  the  next  day,  "  as  brown  and  as 
shabby  as  you  can  imagine,"  writes  JNIrs  Dilke,  "bcarcely 
any  slioes  left,  his  jacket  all  torn  at  the  liack,  a  fur  cap, 
a  great  plaid,  and  his  knapsack.  I  cannot  tell  what  he 
looked  lika"  When  he  found  himself  seated,  for  the  first 
time  after  his  hardships,  in  a  comfortable  stuffed  chair, 
we  are  told  how  he  expressed  a  comic  enjoyment  of  the 
sensation,  quoting  nt  himself  the  words  in  which  Quince 
the  carpenter  congratulates  his  gossip  the  weaver  on  hii> 
metamorphosis '. 

Simultaneously,  almost,  with  Keats's  return  from  the 
North  appeared  attacks  on  him  in  Blachwood't  Magazine 
and  the  Quarlerli/  Review.  The  Blackwood  article,  being 
No.  IV.  of  a  series  bearing  the  signature  'Z'  on  the 
'  Cockney  School  of  Poetry,'  was  printed  in  the  August 
number  of  the  magazine.  The  previous  articles  of  the 
same  series,  as  well  as  a  letter  similarly  signed,  had  been 
directed  against  Leigh  Hunt,  in  a  strain  of  insult  so 
pi-eiiosterous  as  to  be  obviously  inspired  by  the  mere 
wantoniK'SS  of  partisan  licence.  It  is  not  quite  cei-tain 
who  wiiite  them,  but  they  were  most  probably  the  work 
either  of  Lockhart  or  of  Wilson,  suggested  and  per- 
hajw  revised  by  the  publisher  William  Blackwood,  at  this 
time  his  own  sole  editor.  Not  content  with  attacking 
Hunt's  opinions,  or  his  real  woakneHses  as  a  writer  or  a 
man,  his  Edinburgh  critics  must  needs  heap  on  him  the 
grossest  accusations  of  vice  and  infamy.  In  the  course 
of  these  nrticles  allusion  had  several  times  been  made  to 
'Johnny  Keats'  as  on  'amiable  bardliug'  and  puling 
satellite  of  the  arch  offender  and  king  of  Cockaigne, 
Hitutk  NVh<:n  now  Keats's  own  turn  came,  his  treatment 
'  Stivcru  lu  Houghton  USS. 
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was  niild  iti  coiuparison  with  that  of  ]ub  supposed  leader. 
The  Bti'ictureu  on  liis  work  ai'c  idle  and  otFeusive,  but  not 
more  so  than  ib  natui-ol  to  unsympathetic  persons  full  of 
prejudice  and  wishing  to  hurt.  'Cockney'  had  benn  iu 
iteelf  a  fair  enough  label  for  a  hostile  critic  to  fasten 
upon  Hunt ;  neither  was  it  altogether  inapplicable  to 
Keats,  having  regard  to  the  facta  of  his  origin  and 
tiuining :  that  is  if  wo  choose  to  forget  that  the  nieatiure 
of  a  man  is  not  his  experience,  but  the  use  he  is  able  to 
(uake  of  it.  The  worst  part  of  the  Keats  review  was  ia 
its  personalities, — "so  back  to  the  shop,  Mr  John,  stick 
to  'plasters,  pills,  ointment  boxes,'  ifco." — and  what  made 
these  worse  was  the  manner  in  which  the  materials  for 
them  had  been  obtained.  Keats's  friend  Bailey  had  by 
this  time  tukuu  his  degree,  and  after  publishing  a  friendly 
notice  of  EnJj/miaji  in  the  Oxfonrd  Herald  for  June,  had 
loft  the  University  and  gone  to  settle  in  a  curacy  in 
Cumberland.  In  the  course  of  the  summer  be  stiiid  at 
Stirling,  at  the  house  of  Bishop  Gleig ;  whose  son,  after- 
wards the  well-known  writer  and  Chaplain-general  to  the 
forces,  was  lus  friend,  and  whose  daughter  (a  previous 
love-afiair  with  one  of  the  Reynolds  sisters  having  fallen 
through)  ho  soon  afterwards  married.  Here  Bailey  met 
Lockhart,  then  in  the  hey-day  of  his  brilliant  and  bitter 
youth ;  lately  admitted  to  the  intimacy  of  Scott ;  and 
earning,  on  the  staff  of  Blackwood  and  otherwise,  the 
reputation  and  the  nickname  of  '  Scor[)ion.'  Bailey, 
anxious  to  save  Keats  from  the  sort  of  treatment  to 
which  Hunt  had  already  been  exposed,  took  the  opjior- 
tuuity  of  telling  Lockhart  in  a  friendly  way  his  circum- 
Bt4uices  and  history,  explaining  at  the  same  time  that 
his  attachment  to  Leigh  Htint  was  personal  and  not 
political ,  pleading  that  he  should  not  be  made  an  object 
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of  party  denuaciution ;  and  ending  with  the  retjuest  that 
at  any  rate  what  hod  been  thus  said  in  coniidt.-uce  should 
not  be  used  to  his  disadvantage.  To  which  Lockhart 
replied  that  certainly  it  should  not  be  so  used  by  hirn. 
Within  thi-ee  weeks  the  article  appeared,  making  use  to 
all  appearance,  and  to  Bailey's  great  indignation,  of  the 
very  facts  he  had  thus  confidentially  communicated. 

To  the  ea<l  of  his  life  Builey  remained  convinced 
that  whether  or  not  Loukhart  himself  wrote  the  piece,  he 
must  at  any  rate  have  prompted  and  supplied  the  ma- 
terials for  it'.  It  seems  in  tact  all  but  certain  that  he 
actually  wrote  it*.  If  so,  it  was  a  felon  stroke  on  Lock- 
hart's  i)art,  and  to  forgive  him  we  must  needs  remember 
all  the  gratitude  that  is  his  due  for  his  filial  aUegiaucu  to 
and  his  immortal  biography  of  Scott.  But  even  in  ihat 
cuonection  our  grudge  against  him  revives  again;  since  in 
the  party  violence  of  the  time  and  place  Scott  himself  woa 
drawn  into  encouraging  the  savage  polemics  of  his  young 
Edinburgli  friends;  and  that  he  was  in  some  measure  privy 
to  the  Cockney  School  outrages  seems  certain.  Such,  at 
least,  was  the  impression  prevailing  at  the  time*;  and 
when  Severn,  who  did  not  know  it,  years  afterwards 
innocently  approached  the  subject  of  Keats  and  his 
detractors  in  conversation  with  Scott  at  Rome,  he  obsei-ved 
both  in  Scott  and  his  daughter  signs  of  pain  and  confusion 

I  Houghton  MSS. 

*  Dilke  (in  a  MS.  noto  to  hia  copy  of  Lord  Honghton's 
Life  and  Ltttert,  ed.  1848)  states  positively  that  Lookhart  after- 
wards owned  aa  maoh ;  and  there  arc  tricks  of  style,  e.g.  the  Die  of 
tbo  Spanish  Sangrado  lot  doctor,  which  seem  distinctly  to  betray 
kia  hand. 

*  Leigh  Hunt  at  first  believed  that  Scott  himself  was  the  writer, 
and  Haydon  to  the  lost  taneieJ  it  was  Soott'i  faikhfal  satellite,  the 
uctor  Terry. 
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which  he  could  only  interpret  in  the  same  sense'.  It  is 
liard  to  say  whether  the  thought  of  the  great-hearted 
Scott,  the  soul  most  free  from  jealousy  or  harshness,  thus 
associated  with  an  act  of  stupid  cruelty  to  genius,  is  one 
to  make  us  the  more  indignant  against  those  who  so 
misled  him,  or  the  more  patient  of  mistakes  committi 
by  oommoner  spirits  among  the  distracting  cries 
blind  collisions  of  the  world. 

The  Quarterli/  article  on  Endymion  followed  in  the 
last  week  of  September  (in  the  number  dated  April),  and 
was  in  an  equally  contemptuous  strain ;  the  writer  pro- 
fessing to  hnve  been  unable  to  read  beyond  the  first  canto, 
or  to  make  Lead  or  tail  of  that.  In  this  case  again  the 
question  of  authorship  must  remain  uncertain :  but 
Giflbi-d,  as  editor,  and  an  editor  who  never  shrank  from 
cutting  a  contributor's  work  to  his  own  pattern,  must 
bear  the  responsibUity  with  posterity.  The  review  is 
quite  in  his  manner,  that  of  a  man  insensible  to  the 
higher  charm  of  i>oetry,  incapable  of  judging  it  except  by 
mechanical  rule  and  precedent,  and  careless  of  the  pain 
he  gives.  Considering  the  perfect  modesty  and  good  judg- 
ment with  which  Keats  had  in  his  preface  pointed  out 
the  weaknesses  of  his  own  work,  the  attacks  are  both 
alike  inexcusable.  They  had  the  effect  of  promptly  rousing  . 
the  poet's  friends  in  his  defence.  Reynolds  published 
warm  rejoinder  to  the  Quarterly  reviewer  in  a  west-country 
paper,  the  Al/red ;  an  indignant  letter  on  the  same  bide 
appeared  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  with  the  initials  J.  8. 
— those  probably  of  John  Scott,  then  editor  of  the  Lomlon 
Magazine,  and  soon  afterwards  killed  by  a  friend  of  Lock- 
hart's  in  a  duel,  arising  out  of  these  very  Blackwood  brawl 
in  which  it  was  thought  that  Lockhart  himself  ought ' 
>  Severn  in  the  Atlunlic  Monthly,  Vol.  xi.,  p.  401. 
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to  have  come  forward.  Leigh  Hunt  reprinted  Reynolds's 
letter,  with  Borae  introtluctory  words,  iu  the  Examiner, 
and  later  iu  his  life  regretted  that  he  had  not  done  mure. 
But  he  could  not  have  done  more  to  any  purpose.  He 
was  not  himself  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Enibjmion, 
and  had  plainly  said  ao  to  Keats  and  to  his  friends. 
Reynolds's  piece,  which  he  reprinted,  was  quite  etTectire 
and  to  the  point ;  and  moreover  any  formal  defence  of 
Keats  by  Hunt  would  only  have  increased  the  virulence 
of  his  enemies,  as  they  both  perfectly  well  knew;  folly 
and  spite  being  always  ready  to  cry  out  that  praise  of  a 
friend  by  a  friend  must  needs  be  interested  or  blind. 

Neither  was  Keats's  demeanour  under  the  lash  such 
as  could  make  his  fi-iends  suppose  bini  particularly  hurt. 
Proud  in  the  extreme,  he  had  no  irritable  vanity;  and 
aiming  in  his  art,  if  not  always  steadily,  yet  always  at 
the  highest,  he  rattier  despised  than  courted  such  success 
an  he  saw  some  of  his  contemporaries  enjoy  : — "I  hate," 
he  says,  "a  mawkish  pojmlarity,"  Even  in  the  hopes  of 
permanent  fame  which  ho  avowedly  cherished,  there  was 
nothing  intemperate  or  impatient ;  and  he  was  conscious 
of  perceiving  his  own  shortcomings  at  least  as  clearly  as 
his  critics.  Accordingly  he  took  his  treatment  at  their 
hands  more  coolly  than  older  and  less  sensitive  men  had 
taken  the  like.  Hunt  had  replied  indignantly  to  his 
Blackwood  ti-aducei  s,  repelling  scorn  with  scorn.  Hazlitt 
endeavoured  to  have  the  law  of  them.  Keats  at  the  first 
sting  declared,  indeed,  that  be  would  write  no  more 
poetry,  but  try  to  do  what  good  he  could  to  the  world  in 
some  other  way.  Then  quickly  recovering  himself,  he 
with  great  dignity  and  simplicity  treated  the  annoy- 
ance as  one  merely  temporary,  indifferent,  and  external. 
When  Mr  Uessey  sent  (or  his  enoonragemeat  the  extracts 
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from   the   papers   in  which   he  had    been   defended,  he 
wrote: — 

"  I  cannot  but  foel  indebted  to  those  gentletucu  who  have 
taken  mj  part.  As  for  the  rest,  1  begin  to  get  a  little 
acquainted  with  my  own  strength  and  weakncas.  Praise  or 
blame  baa  but  a  momentary  effect  on  the  man  whose  love  of 
beauty  in  the  abstract  makes  him  a  severe  critic  on  bis  own 
works.  My  own  domeatio  critieisra  has  given  me  pain  without 
comparison  beyond  what  'Blackwood'  or  the  'Quarterly' 
oould  possibly  inflict :  and  also  when  I  feel  I  am  right,  no 
external  praise  can  g^ve  mo  such  a  glow  as  my  own  solitarjr 
reperccption  and  ratification  of  what  i.-i  fine." 

And  again  : — "  There  have  lioen  two  letters  in  my  defence « 
in  the  '  Chrouiclo,'  and  one  in  the  '  Examiner,'  copied  from 
the  Exeter  paper,  and  written  by  Reynolds.  I  don't  know 
who  wrote  those  in  the  '  Chronicla'  This  ia  a  mere  matter  of 
the  moment :  I  think  I  shall  be  among  the  English  Poets 
after  my  dciith.  Even  aa  a  matter  of  present  interest,  the 
attempt  to  crush  mo  in  the  '  Quarterly '  has  only  brought  me 
more  into  notice,  and  it  is  a  common  eipi-cssion  among  book- 
men, '  1  wonder  the  '  Quai-torly '  should  cut  its  own  throat.' " 

In  point  of  fact  an  unknown  admirer  from  the  werti 
country  aent  Keats  about  this  time  a  letter  and  sonnet 
of  sympathy,  with  which  was  enclosed  a  further  tribute 
in  the  shape  of  a  X25  note.     Kt'uts  was  botli  pie 
and  displeased :   "  if  I  Lad  refused  it,"  he  says,  "I  should' 
hare    behaved    in    a    very    braggadocio    dunderheaded 
manner;  and  yet  the  present  galls  me  a  little."     About i 
the  same  time  he  received,  through  his  friend  Richard 
Woodhooae,  a  young  barrister  who  acted  in  some  sort 
as  literary  adviser  or  assistant   to  Messrs  Taylor  and 
Hessey',  a  glowing  letter  of  sympathy  and  encouragement 
from  Miss  Porter,  'of  Romance  celebrity':  by  which  he 
shows  himself  in  his  reply  not  more  flattered  than  polite- 
ness deniands. 

'  See  Preface,  p.  viii. 
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Koats  was  really  living,  during  the  stress  of  theae 
Blackwood  and  Quarterly  storms,  under  the  pressure  of 
another  imd  far  more  heartfelt  trouble.  His  Hampntead 
firiends,  before  they  heard  of  his  intended  return  from 
Scotland,  had  felt  reluctantly  bound  to  write  and  summon 
him  home  on  account  of  the  alarming  condition  of  hi(< 
brother  Tom.  He  had  left  tlia  invalid  behind  in  their 
lodgings  at  Well  Walk,  and  found  that  he  had  grown 
rapidly  worse  during  his  absence.  In  fact  the  case  was 
desperate,  and  for  tliu  next  few  months  Keats's  chief 
occupation  was  the  liarrowing  one  of  watching  and 
ministering  to  this  dying  brother.  In  a  letter  written 
in  the  third  week  of  Septemlicr,  he  speaks  thus  of  his 
feelings  and  occupations : — "I  wish  I  co\ild  suy  Tom  was 
better.  His  identity  pres-ses  npon  me  so  all  day  that 
I  am  obliged  to  go  out — and  although  I  had  Intended  to 
have  given  some  time  to  study  alone,  I  am  obliged  to 
write  and  plunge  into  abstract  images  to  ease  myself  of 
his  countenance,  his  voice,  and  feebleness — so  that  I  live 
now  in  a  continual  fever.  It  must  be  poisonous  to  Ufe, 
although  I  feel  well.  Imagine  'the  hateful  siege  of 
oontraries' — if  I  think  of  fame,  of  poetry,  it  seems  a 
crime  to  me,  and  yet  I  must  do  so  or  suffer."  And 
again  about  the  same  time  to  Reynolds  : — "  I  never  was 
in  love,  yet  the  voice  and  shape  of  a  woman  has  haunted 
me  these  two  days — ut  such  a  time  when  the  relief,  the 
feverooa  relief  of  poetry,  seems  a  much  less  crime.  This 
morning  poetry  has  conquered — I  have  relapsed  into 
thoxe  abstractions  which  are  my  only  life — I  feel  escaped 
from  a  new,  strange,  and  threutening  sorrow,  and  I  am 
thankful  for  it.  There  is  an  awful  warmth  about  my 
heart,  liko  a  load  of  imraortulity."  As  the  autumn  wore 
on,  tho  task  ot  the  watcher  grew  ever  more  sorrowful 
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and  absorbing'.  On  the  29th  of  Octobur  KeaU  wrote  to 
hia  brother  aud  sbter-in  Itvw  in  Ameritui,  waruing  them, 
in  language  of  abt-aulifiil  tender  moderation  aud  sincerity, 
to  be  prepared  for  the  worst.  For  the  next  mouth  hia 
time  was  almost  wholly  taken  up  by  the  sickbed,  itud  iu 
the  first  week  of  Decern  b<.T  the  end  cam&  "Eurlj  one 
morning,"  writes  Brown,  "  I  was  awakened  iu  iny  be^i 
by  a  pre.ssure  on  my  hand.  It  was  Keats,  who  came  to 
tell  me  that  his  brother  was  no  more.  I  said  nothing, 
and  we  both  remained  silent  for  a  while,  my  hand  fast 
locked  in  his.  At  length,  my  thoughts  returning  from 
the  dead  to  the  living,  I  said, — '  Have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  those  lodgings, — aud  alone  tool  Had  you  not  better^ 
live  with  me  1 '  Ho  paused,  pressed  my  hand  warmly,* 
and  replied, — 'I  think  it  would  be  better.'  From  that 
moment  he  was  my  inmate'." 

Brown,  as  has  been  said  already,  had  built,  and  lived 
in,  one  part — the  smaller  eastern  part — of  the  block  of 
two  semi-detBcbed  houses  near  the  bottom  of  John 
Street,  Humpstead,  to  which  Dilke,  who  built  and 
occupied  the  other  part,  had  given  tlio  name  of  Went- 
worth  Place^  The  accommoilation  in  Brown's  quarters 
included  a  front  ami  back  sitting-room  on  the  ground  floor, 
with  a  front  and  back  bedroom  over  them.  The  arrange- 
ment with  Keats  woa  that  he  should  share  household  ex- 
penses, occupying  the  front  sitting-room  for  the  sake  of 
quii't  at  his  work.  As  soon,  relates  Brown,  as  the  con- 
Bolatioiia  of  nature  and  friendship  had  in  some  meabure 
alleviated  his  grief,  Keats  became  gradually  once  more 

'  See  Appendix,  p.  227.         '  llouflitou  MSS. 

*  The  hoase  is  now  known  as  Lawn  Gunk,  the  two  blocks 
hnriiit;  been  thrown  into  one,  with  certain  alterationa  and  udilitiona 
which  in  tht  sunnncr  of  lUdo  wore  pointed  out  to  mc  in  detail  by 
Mr  William  Uilke,  the  then  smvivinc  brother  of  Keats's  (riend. 
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absorbed  iu  poetry:  his  speciul  tusk  being  Hyperion,  at 
which  he  had  alieudy  begun  to  work  before  liis  brother 
died.  But  not  wholly  absorbed ;  for  there  was  beginning  to 
wind  itself  about  his  heart  a  new  spell  raoro  powerful  than 
ttmt  of  poetry  itself.  It  was  at  this  time  tbat  the  tkue 
caught  him,  which  he  had  always  prcsciently  sought  to 
avoid  'lest  it  ehuuld  burn  him  up.'  With  his  quick  self- 
knowledge  he  had  early  renlised,  not  to  liis  satisfaction, 
his  own  peculiar  mode  of  feeling  towards  womankind. 
Chivalrously  und  tremulously  devoted  to  his  mind's  ideal 
of  the  sex,  he  found  himself  only  too  critical  of  the 
real  women  that  he  met,  and  too  reiuly  to  perceive  or 
suspect  faults  in  them,  Conscious  at  the  same  time 
of  the  fire  of  sense  and  blood  within  him,  he  had 
thought  himself  partly  fortunate  in  being  saved  from  the 
eutauglementa  of  passion  by  his  senso  of  thia  dilTerenco 
between  the  reality  and  his  ideal  The  set  of  three 
sonnets  in  his  first  volume,  beginning  'Woman,  when  I 
beheld  thee  flippant,  vain,'  had  given  cxpi-easiou  half 
gracefully,  half  awkwardly,  to  this  state  of  mind.  Its 
persistency  is  affirmed  often  in  his  letters. 

"  I  am  certain,"  he  wrote  to  Bailey  from  Scotland, "  I  have 
not  a  right  feeling  towards  women — at  this  moment  I  am 
striving  to  be  just  to  them,  but  I  cannot.  Is  it  because  they 
fall  so  far  beneath  my  boyish  imagination  ?  When  I  was 
a  schoolboy  I  thought  a  fair  woman  a  pure  goddess  ;  my  mind 
was  a  soft  nest  in  which  some  one  of  thorn  slept,  though  she 
knew  it  not.  I  have  no  right  tu  expect  more  than  their 
reahty.    I  thought  them  ethereal,  above  men.    I  find  them 

perhaps  equal — great  by  comi>arison  is  very  small Is  it  not 

ejtraonUuary  }^when  among  men,  I  have  no  evil  thoughts, 
no  maUoe,  no  spleen  ;  I  feel  free  to  speak  or  to  be  silent ;  I 
can  listen,  and  from  every  one  I  can  learn  ;  my  hands  are  in 
my  pockets,  I  am  free  from  all  suspicion,  and  comfortable. 
When  I  am  among  women,  I  have  evil  thoughts,  malice, 
C.  K.  u. 
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spleen  ;  I  cannot  speak,  or  be  silent ;  I  ftm  full  of  suspicions, 
and  therefore  listen  to  nothing  ;  I  am  in  a  hurry  to  be  gone.... 
I  must  absolutely  get  over  this — but  liow  I " 

In  a  tine  passage  of  a  letter  to  his  relatives  in 
America,  he  alleges  tliis  general  opinion  of  women,  and 
with  it  his  absorption  in  the  life,  or  rather  the  hundred 
lives,  of  imagination,  as  reasons  for  hoping  that  he  will 
never  marry  : — 

"  The  roaring  of  the  wind  is  ray  wife ;  and  the  stars 
through  ray  window-panes  are  my  children  ;  the  mighty 
abstract  idoa  of  Betvuty  in  all  things,  I  have,  stiflea  the 
more  divided  and  minute  domestic  happiness.  An  amiable 
wife  and  sweet  children  t  contemplate  as  part  of  that  Beauty, 
but  I  must  have  a  thoasand  of  those  baiutiful  (larticles  to 
fiU  up  my  heart.  I  feel  more  and  more  every  day,  as  my 
imagination  strengthens,  that  I  do  not  live  in  this  world 
alone,  but  in  a  thousand  worlds.  No  sooner  am  I  alone,  than 
shapes  of  epic  greatne&s  are  stationed  around  me,  and  serve 
my  spirit  the  office  which  is  equivalent  to  a  King's  Body- 
guard :  "then  Tragedy  with  acopter'd  pall  comes  sweeping 
by."  According  to  my  state  of  mind,  I  am  with  Achilles 
shouting  in  the  trenches,  or  with  Thefwritus  in  the  vales  of 
Sicily  ;  or  throw  ray  whole  being  into  Troilus,  and,  repeating 
those  lines,  "  I  wander  like  a  lost  soul  upon  the  Stygian  bjink, 
staying  for  waftage,"  I  melt  into  the  air  with  a  voluptuousness 
BO  delicate,  that  I  am  content  to  be  alone.  These  things, 
combined  with  the  opinion  1  have  form&l  of  the  generality  of 
women,  who  appear  to  me  as  children  to  whom  I  would  rather 
give  a  sugar-plum  than  my  time,  form  a  barrier  against 
matrimony  that  I  rejoice  in." 

But  now  Keats'a  hour  was  come.  Since  his  return 
from  Scotland,  in  the  niidst  of  liLs  watching  by  his 
brother's  sick-bed,  we  have  seen  him  confes-sing  himself 
haunted  already  by  the  shape  of  a  woman.  Tliis  was 
a  certain  Miss  Charlott-e  Cox.  a  We.st-Tndinn  cousin  of 
Reynolds's,  to  whom  he  did  not  think  tlie  Reynolds  sistei-s 
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were  quite  kind.  A  few  days  later  ha  writPs  ai^ain  how 
he  has  been  attracted  by  her  rich  Eastern  look  and  grace. 
Very  soon,  however,  the  atti-actioii  passe<l,  and  this 
'Charmian'  left  him  funcy-l'ree;  but  only  to  find  his 
fate  elsewhere.  A  Mrs  Brawne,  a  widow  lady  of  some 
little  property,  with  a  daughter  just  grown  up  and  two 
younger  childi-en,  had  taken  Brown's  house  for  the 
summer  while  ho  was  away  in  Scotland.  Here  the 
Brawnes  had  naturally  become  acquainted  with  the 
Dilkes,  living  next  door ;  the  acquaintance  was  kept  up 
when  they  moved  from  Brown's  house  to  one  in  Down- 
shire  Street  close  by :  and  it  was  at  the  Dilke>j'  that 
Keats  met  Miss  Fanny  Brawne  after  his  return.  Her 
ways  and  presence  at  first  irritated  and  after  a  little 
while  completely  fascinated  hiui.  From  his  first  sar- 
castic account  of  her  written  to  his  brother,  as  well 
as  from  Severn's  mention  of  her  likeness  to  the  dmpe<l 
figure  in  Titian's  picture  of  Sacred  nnd  Profane  Love, 
and  from  the  full-length  silhouette  of  her  that  has  been 
preserved,  it  is  not  difficult  to  realise  her  aspect  and 
presence.  A  brisk  and  blooming,  very  young  beauty,  of 
the  far  from  uncommon  Engliali  hawk  blonde  type,  with 
aquiline  nose  and  retreating  forehead,  sharp-cut  nostril 
and  gray-blue  eye,  a  slight,  shapely  figure  rather  short 
than  tall,  a  taking  smile,  and  good  hair,  carriage  and 
complexion, — such  was  Fanny  Brawne  externally,  but 
of  her  character  wo  have  little  means  of  judging.  She 
was  certainly  high-spirited,  inexperienced,  and  self- 
confident  :  OS  certainly,  though  kind  and  constant  to  her 
lover  in  spite  of  prospects  that  before  long  grew  dark, 
she  did  nut  f\illy  rt-alisie  what  manner  of  man  he  was. 
Both  his  men  nnd  women  triends,  without  thinking 
unkindly   of   her,    were   apparently   of  one   opinion  in 
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liulding  her  no  mate  for  him  aithor  in  heart  or  luiud, 
and  in  regarding  Uie  attacLiueiit  as  unlucky. 

So  it  assuredly  was :  so  probably  under  the  cirL-om- 
stauces  must  any  passion  for  a  woman  have  been. 
Stroke  on  stroke  of  untoward  fortune  had  in  truth  begun 
to  £a]i  ou  Keats,  as  if  in  tulfilment  of  the  constitutional 
misgivings  of  his  darker  moods.  Firet  the  departure  of 
his  brother  George  had  deprived  him  of  his  chief  friend,  to 
whom  almost  alone  he  had  from  boyhood  been  accus- 
tomed to  turn  for  relief  in  hours  of  despondency.  Next 
the  exertions  of  his  Scotch  tour  had  over-taxed  his 
strength,  and  unchained,  though  as  yet  he  knew  it  not,  the 
deadly  hereditary  enemy  in  his  blood.  Coming  buck,  he 
had  found  the  grasp  of  that  enemy  closed  iuexurably  upon 
his  brother  Tom,  and  in  nursing  him  had  lived  in  spirit 
tlirough  all  his  pains.  At  the  same  lixue  the  gibes  of 
the  rcviewera,  little  as  they  might  touch  bis  inner  self, 
came  to  teach  him  the  harshness  and  carelessness  of  the 
world's  judgments,  and  the  prccariousuess  of  his  jirac- 
tical  hopes  frani  literature.  Last  were  added  the  pangs 
of  love — love  requited  indeed,  but  having  no  near  or 
sure  prospect  of  fruition  :  and  even  love  di.sdained  might 
have  made  him  suffer  less.  The  passion  wrought  fiercely 
in  his  already  fevered  blood ;  its  alternations  of  doubt 
and  torment  and  tantalising  rapture  sapped  his  powers, 
and  redoubled  every  strain  to  which  bereavement, 
shaken  health,  and  anticipations  of  poverty,  exposed 
them.  Within  a  year  tho  combined  assault  proved  too 
much  for  his  strength,  and  he  broke  down.  But  in  the 
meantime  he  showed  a  brave  face  to  the  world,  and 
while  anxiety  gnawed  and  passiou  wasted  him,  was  able 
to  throw  himself  into  the  labours  of  his  art  with  » 
fruitful,  if  a  fitful,  energy.     During  the  first  few  weeks 
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of  winter  following  his  lirother'a  death,  ho  wrote  indeed, 
as  he  tells  Haydon,  "  only  a  little  now  and  then :  but 
nothing  to  speak  of — being  discontented  and  aa  it  were 
moulting."  Yet  Buoh  work  aa  Keats  did  at  this  time 
was  done  at  the  very  height  of  his  powers,  and  included 
parts  both  of  Ili/perion  and  The  Eve  of  St  Agnes. 

Within  a  month  of  the  date  of  the  above  extract 
the  latter  |)iec6  was  finished,  having  been  written  out 
during  a  visit  which  Keats  and  Brown  paid  in  Sussex  in 
the  latter  part  of  January  (1819).  Thoy  stayed  for  a  few 
days  witli  the  father  of  their  friend  Dilke  in  Chichester, 
and  for  nearly  a  fortnight  with  bis  sister  and  brotlier-in- 
law,  the  Snooks,  at  Bedhampton  close  by.  Keata  liked 
his  hosts  and  received  pleosui-e  from  his  vi.sit;  but  his 
health  kept  him  much  indoors,  his  only  outings  being  to 
'a  couple  of  dowager  card-parties,'  and  to  a  gathering  of 
country  clergy  on  a  wet  day,  at  the  consecration  of  a 
chapel  for  converted  Jews.  The  latter  ceremony  jarretl 
on  his  nerves,  and  caused  him  to  write  afterwards  to  his 
brother  an  entertaining  splenetic  diatribe  on  the  clerical 
character  and  physiognomy.  During  his  stay  at  Chichester 
he  also  seems  to  have  begun,  or  at  any  rate  conceived,  the 
poem  on  the  Eve  of  St  Mark,  which  he  never  finished,  and 
which  remains  so  interesting  a  pre-Raphaclite  fragment 
in  his  work. 

Returning  at  the  be^nning  of  Februory,  Keata 
resumed  hia  life  at  Hamp.stead  under  Brown's  roof.  He 
saw  ranch  less  society  than  the  winter  before,  the  state 
of  his  threat  compelling  him,  for  one  thing,  generally  to 
avoid  the  night  air.  But  the  chief  cause  of  hia  seclusion 
was  no  doubt  the  passion  which  was  beginning  to  engross 
him,  and  to  deaden  hia  interest  in  the  other  relations  of 
life.     The  stages  by  which  it  grew  on  him  we  cannot 
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follow.  His  0^11  account  of  the  matter  to  Fanny 
Biuwue  was  that  he  had  written  himself  her  vassal 
within  a  week  of  their  tint  meeting.  His  real  first 
feeling  for  her,  as  we  can  see  by  hia  letters  written  at 
the  time,  had  been  one,  tlie  most  perilous  indeed  to  (leace 
of  mind,  of  strong  mixed  attraction  and  aversion.  He 
might  seem  to  have  got  no  farther  by  the  14th  of 
February,  when  he  writes  to  his  brother  aud  sister-in-law 
in  America,  "  Miss  Bi-awne  and  I  have  every  now  and 
then  a  chat  and  a  tiff;"  but  this  is  rather  to  be  taken  as  an 
instance  of  hit>  extreme  general  reticence  on  the  subject, 
and  it  is  probable  that  by  this  time,  if  not  sooner,  the 
attachmeut  was  in  fact  avowed  and  the  engagement 
made.  The  secret  violence  of  Keats's  piission,  and  the 
i-estless  physical  jealousy  which  accomi>anied  it,  betray 
themselves  in  the  verses  addressed  To  Fanny,  which 
belong  a[>parently  to  this  date.  They  are  written  very 
unequally,  but  with  his  true  and  brilliant  felicity  of 
touch  here  and  there.  The  occasion  is  the  presence  of 
his  mistress  at  some  dance  : — 

"Who  now  with  greedy  looks,  eats  up  my  feast. 
What  stare  outfaces  now  my  silver  moon? 
Ah !    keep  that  hand  unravished  at  the  least ; 
Let,  let  the  amoroiia  bum — 
But,  pi-'ythee,  do  not  turn 
The  current  of  your  heart  from  me  so  soon, 
O  !   save,  in  charity, 
The  quickest  pulse  for  me. 
Save  it  for  me,  sweet  love!    though  music  breathe 

Voluptuous  visions  into  Die  wai-m  air. 
Though  swimming  tlmmgh  the  dance's  dangerous  wreath ; 
Be  like  au  April  day. 
Smiling  and  cold  aud  gay, 
A  temi)erate  lily,  temi)erate  as  fair ; 
Then,  Heaven !    there  will  be 
▲  warmer  June  for  me." 
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if  Keata  ihuB  found  iu  verse  occitiiioual  relief  li-om 
the  violeuco  of  his  feelings,  he  isought  for  uoue  iu  his 
oorrespoudeDce  either  with  his  brother  or  his  frieudn. 
Except  iu  the  lightest  passiug  alluaiou,  he  makes  no 
direct  luuntion  of  Miss  Brnwne  in  his  letters;  partly,  no 
doubt,  Il-oiu  uiero  uxcui>s  of  seusitivenes8,  drendiDg  to 
profane  his  treasure ;  paialy  because  lie  knew,  and  cDuld 
uot  bear  the  thought,  that  Ixith  ht»  friends  and  heis,  in 
80  far  as  they  gueiised  the  attachment,  looked  on  it 
unfavourably.  Brown  after  a  little  while  eoulU  hardly 
help  being  in  the  secret,  iuasreiuch  as  when  the 
Dilkes  left  Ilampstead  in  April,  and  went  to  live  at 
Westminster,  the  Brawnes  again  took  their  house ;  so  that 
Keata  and  Brown  thenceforth  liad  the  young  lady  aud 
her  family  for  next-door  neighbours.  Dilke  himself, 
but  apparently  nut  till  many  months  later,  writes,  "  It  is 
quite  a  settled  thing  between  John  Keatb  and  MisM 
Brawne,  God  help  them.  It's  a,  bad  thing  for  them. 
The  mother  says  she  cannot  prevent  it,  and  her  only 
hope  is  that  it  will  go  otil  He  don't  like  any  one  to 
look  at  her  or  s|)eak  to  her."  Other  friends,  including 
one  so  intimate  and  so  affectionate  as  Severn,  never 
realised  until  Keats  was  on  his  death-bed  that  there  had 
been  an  engagement,  or  that  his  relations  with  Mio-s 
Brawne  had  been  other  than  those  of  ordinary  intimacy 
between  neighbours. 

Intense  and  jealous  a.s  Keats's  newly  awakened  passion 
was,  it  seemed  at  first  to  stimulate  rather  than  distract 
him  in  the  exercise  of  hia  now  ripened  poetic  gift.  The 
Bjiring  uf  this  year  1819  seems  to  repeat  in  a  richer  key 
the  history  of  the  last ;  tits  of  insiiiration  uucceeding  to 
lits  of  lassitude,  and  growing  more  frequent  as  the 
8<-asou    advanced.     Between  the  begiiUiiug  of  February 
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and  tlie  beginning  of  June  he  wrote  mnny  of  his  best 
shorter  poems,  including  apparently  all  except  one  of  his 
six  famous  odes.  About  the  middle  of  Februai-y  he 
speaks  of  having  taken  a  stroll  among  the  marbles  of  the 
British  Museum,  and  the  ode  On  Indotetice  and  the  ode 
On  a  Grecian  Urn,  written  two  or  three  months  later, 
show  how  the  charm  of  ancient  sculptui-e  was  at  tliis  time 
working  in  his  mind.  The  fit  of  morning  idleness  which 
helped  to  inspire  the  former  piece  is  recorded  in  hia 
coiTespondenoe  under  the  date  of  March  19.  The  lines 
begiiuiiiig  '  Bards  of  ]>as8ion  and  of  mirth,'  are  dated 
the  26th  of  the  samo  month.  On  the  15th  of  April  he 
sends  off  to  his  brother,  as  the  last  poom  he  has  written, 
the  ode  To  I'sycke,  only  less  ]>erfoct  and  felicitous  than 
that  On  a  Grecian  Urn.  About  a  week  later  the 
nightingale  would  be  beginning  to  sing.  Presently  it 
appeared  that  one  had  built  her  nest  in  Brown's  garden, 
near  his  hous". 

"  Keats,"  writes  Brown,  "felt  a  tranquil  and  continual  joy  in 
her  Boug ;  and  one  moniing  he  took  hi.i  chair  from  the  broakfost- 
table  to  the  grass-plot  under  a  plum,  where  ho  sat  for  two  or 
throe  hours.  When  he  came  into  the  house,  I  perceived  he  hod 
some  8cra]i8of  i)ai)erinhis  hand,  and  tbeao  he  was  quietly  thrust;- 
ing  behind  the  books.  On  inquiry,  I  found  those  scraps,  four 
or  five  in  number,  contained  his  poetic  feeling  on  the  song  of 
our  nightingale.  The  writing  was  not  well  legible  ;  and  it  waa 
difficult  to  arrange  the  stanzas  on  so  many  scraps.  With  his 
assistance  1  succeeded,  and  this  was  his  Ode  to  a  Ni^hdnguU. 
...Immediately  aflerwaitls  1  searched  for  more  of  his  (in 
reality)  fugitive  pieces,  in  which  task,  at  my  request,  he  again 
assisted  ma... From  that  ilay  he  gave  me  i>ermi3sion  to  copy 
any  verses  he  might  write,  and  I  fully  availed  myself  of  it. 
He  cared  so  little  for  them  himself,  when  once,  as  it  apj)eared 
to  me,  his  imagination  was  released  from  their  influence,  thai 
he  required  a  friend  at  hand  to  preserve  them." 

The  above  account  perfectly  agrees  with  what  Keats 
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liad  written  towards  the  end  of  the  summer  before  : — 
"  I  foel  assured  I  should  wj'it*  from  the  mere  yearning 
and  fondness  I  have  for  the  beautiful,  even  if  my  ni| 
lubours  should  be  burnt  every  morning,  and  no  eye  ever 
rest  upon  them."  And  yet  for  these  odes  Keats  seems 
to  have  liad  a  partiality :  with  that  to  Psyche,  he  tells 
his  brother,  he  has  taken  more  pains  than  with  anything 
ho  had  ever  written  befoi-e ;  and  Haydon  has  told  how 
thritliugly,  'in  his  low  tremulona  under-tone,'  he  recited 
to  him  that  to  the  nightlngule  us  they  walked  one  day 
in  the  Kilburn  meadows, 

During  the  winter  and  spring  while  his  faculties  were 
thus  absoibcid  between  love  and  poetry,  Keats  had 
suffered  his  correspondence  to  flag,  except  only  with 
Haydon,  with  his  young  sister  Fanny,  and  with  his 
brother  and  sister-in-law  in  America.  About  Christmas 
Haydon,  whose  work  had  been  interrupted  by  a  weakness 
of  the  eyes,  and  whose  borrowing  powers  were  for  the 
time  being  exhausted,  had  turned  in  his  difficulties  to 
Keats  of  all  men.  With  his  usual  generosity  Keats  had 
promised,  only  asking  him  to  try  the  rich  lovers  of  art 
first,  thut  if  tlie  wx)r8t  came  to  the  worst  he  would  help 
him  ■with  all  he  hod.  Haydon  in  a  few  weeks  returns  to 
the  charge : — "  My  dear  Keats — now  I  feel  the  want  of 
your  promised  as.sistance..,. Before  the  20th  if  you  could 
help  me  it  would  be  nectar  aud  manna  and  all  the  bless- 
ings of  gratified  ihii-st."  Keats  had  intended  for  Haydon's 
relief  some  of  the  money  due  to  hinj  from  his  brother 
Tom's  share  in  their  grandmother's  gift;  which  he  ex- 
pected his  guardian  to  make  over  to  him  at  once  on  his 
application.  But  difficulties  of  all  sorts  were  raised,  and 
after  much  correspondence,  attendance  in  bankers'  and 
solicitors'  offices,  aud  other  ordeaLt  harassing  to  the  f>oetio 
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mind,  lie  hiid  the  aunoyauce  of  (inding  Imiiself  unable  to 
do  as  he  had  hoped.  When  by-und-by  Hay  don  writes, 
in  the  true  borrower's  veiu,  reproaching  him  with  his 
promise  and  his  failure  to  keep  it,  Keats  replies  writh 
perlect  temper,  explaiuiog  that  he  had  supposed  himseJf 
to  have  the  necessary  means  in  his  hand,  but  has  beeu 
baffled  by  uiiforeseea  difficulties  in  getting  possession  of 
his  money,  iloreover  he  liuJs  that  eveu  if  all  he  had 
were  laid  on  the  table,  the  intended  loan  would  leave 
him  barely  euuugh  to  live  on  for  two  years.'  Inci- 
dentally he  mentions  that  he  has  already  lout  sums  to 
various  friends  amouutiug  in  all  to  near  X200,  of  which 
he  expects  the  refmyment  laLe  if  ever.  The  u[»hot  of 
the  matter  was  that  Kc-jxis  contrived  somehow  to  lend 
Haydoii  thirty  pounds.  Three  months  later  a  law-suit 
threatened  by  the  widow  of  Captain  Jennings  against 
Mr  Abbey,  in  connection  with  the  administraiiou  of  the 
trust,  had  the  effect  for  a  time  of  stopping  bis  supplioa 
from  that  quarter  altogether.  Thereupon  he  very  gently 
asks  Ilaydun  to  make  au  effort  to  repay  bis  loan  ;  who 
not  only  made  none — "  he  did  not,"  says  Keats,  "  seem 
to  care  much  about  it,  but  let  me  go  without  my  money 
almost  with  nonchalance."  This  was  too  much  even  for 
Keats's  patience.  He  declares  that  he  shall  never  count 
Haydon  a  friend  again  :  nevertheless  he  by-and-by  let 
old  affection  resume  its  sway,  and  entered  into  the 
other's  interests  and  endured  his  exhortations  as  kindly 
as  ever. 

To  his  young  sister  Keiits's  letters  during  the  same 
period  are  full  of  playful  brotherly  tenderness  and  care- 
ful advice ;  of  regrets  that  she  is  kept  so  much  from  him 
by  the  scruples  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Abbey;  and  of  plans  for 
>  Sou  A.i>()uu(lix,  p.  T21, 
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coming  over  to  see  her  at  Walthivmstow  when  the 
weather  and  his  throat  allow.  He  thiuks  of  various 
little  presents  to  ploase  her, — a  selection  of  Tassie's 
pretty,  and  then  ]>opulai-,  ]ia.ste  iiiiitationii  of  auoieut 
gems, — llowera, — drawing  muteriaU, — 

'"  anything  but  live  stock.  Though  I  will  not  now  be  very 
severe  ou  it,  i-euemberiug  how  fond  I  used  to  be  of  Goldfinches, 
Tuuititji,  Miuuowa,  Mice,  Ticklobacks,  Dace,  Cock  Salmons 
and  all  the  whole  tribe  of  the  Bui>hca  uud  the  Brooks :  but 
verily  they  are  better  in  the  trees  and  the  water, — though  I 
mu^it  confesii  even  now  a  partiality  for  a  handsome  globe  of 
gold-fitih — then  I  wuuld  have  it  hold  ten  pails  of  water  and  be 
fed  continually  fresli  through  a,  cool  pipe  with  another  pipe  to 
let  thruugh  the  tlour — well  ventilated  they  would  preserve  all 
their  beautiful  silver  and  crimson.  Then  I  would  put  it  before 
a  handsome  painted  window  and  shade  it  all  round  with 
Myrtles  and  Jaixtuicoa.  I  tihould  like  tlio  window  to  ojten  on 
to  the  Luke  of  Geneva — and  there  I'd  sit  and  read  all  day  like 
the  picture  of  somebody  reading." 

For  some  time,  in  these  letters  to  his  sister,  Keats 
expresses  a  constant  anxiety  at  getting  no  news  from 
their  brother  George  iit  tiie  distant  Kentucky  settlement 
whither  he  and  bis  bride  had  at  their  last  advices  been 
bound.  In  the  middle  of  April  news  of  them  arrives, 
and  he  thereupon  sends  ofi*  to  them  a  long  journal-letter 
which  he  bus  been  writing  up  at  intervuLs  during  the  last 
two  months.  Among  all  the  letters  of  Keats,  this  is 
]>erhaps  the  richest  and  most  characteristic.  It  is  full  of 
the  varied  matter  of  his  thoughts,  excepting  always  his 
thoughts  of  love :  these  are  only  to  be  discenied  in  one 
trivial  allusion,  and  more  indistinctly  in  the  vaguely 
pasuioiiatti  tenor  of  two  sonnets  which  he  sends  among 
other  sjiecimeus  of  his  latest  work  in  verse.  One  is  that 
Ijeginniiig  'Why  did  I  laugh  to-night?' — the  other 
thuL,   beuutilul  aud   moving  deapite  ttaws  of  ezecutiua, 
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in  wbioh  he  describes  a  dr«»m  suggested  by  the  Paolo 
and  Franccsca  passage  in  Dante.  For  the  rest  be  paases 
diaconnectedly  as  usual — "  it  being  an  impossibility  in 
grain,"  as  Keats  once  wrote  to  Reynolds,  "  for  my  ink  to 
stain  otherwise  " — from  the  vein  of  fun  and  freakishness 
to  that  of  poetry  and  wisdom,  with  [Mkssages  now  of 
masterly  intuition,  and  now  of  wandering  and  uncertain, 
almost  always  beautiful,  speculative  fancy,  interspersed 
with  expressions  of  the  most  generous  spirit  of  family 
affection,  or  the  most  searching  and  unaffected  disolosuree 
of  self-knowledga  Poetry  and  Beauty  were  the  twin 
powers  his  soul  had  ever  worshipped ;  but  his  devotion 
to  poetry  seemed  thus  far  to  promise  him  no  reward 
either  in  fame  or  broad  ;  while  beauty  had  betrayed 
lier  servant,  and  become  to  him  a  scorching  instead 
of  a  sustaining  power,  since  his  love  for  the  beautiful 
in  general  had  turned  into  a  ci-aving  pas-sion  for  the 
beauty  of  a  particular  girl.  As  his  flesh  began  to 
faint  in  the  service  of  these  two,  his  aoul  turned  often, 
with  a  sense  of  comfort,  at  times  even  almost  of  ecstasy, 
towards  the  milder  divinity  of  Death,  whose  image  had 
never  been  unfamiliar  to  his  thoughts: — 

"Verse,  Fame,  and  Beauty  are  intense  indeed. 
But  Death  intonser — Death  is  Life's  high  meed." 

When  he  came  down  from  these  heights  of  feeling,  and 
brought  himself  soberly  to  face  tlie  facts  of  hi.s  existence, 
Keats  felt  himself  compelled,  in  those  days  while  he  was 
producing,  '  out  of  the  mere  yearning  and  fondness  he 
had  for  the  beautiful,'  poem  after  poem  that  are  among 
the  treasures  of  the  English  language,  to  consider  whether 
as  a  practical  matter  he  could  or  ought  to  continue  to 
apply  himself  to  literature  at  idl.  In  spite  of  his  magnani- 
mous first  reception  of  the   Blackwood  and    Quarterly 
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gibes,  we  can  see  that  as  time  went  ou  be  began  more 
and  more  to  feel  both  his  pride  wounded  and  his  prospects 
darkened  by  them.  Reynolds  had  hit  the  mark,  as  to 
the  material  harm  which  the  reviews  were  capable  of 
inllicting,  when  he  wrote  the  year  before : — "Certain  it  is, 
that  hundreds  of  fashionable  and  flippant  readers  will 
henceforth  set  down  this  young  poet  as  a  pitiable  and 
nonsensical  writer,  merely  on  the  assertions  of  some 
single  heartless  critic,  who  has  just  energy  enough  to 
despise  what  is  good."  Such  in  fiict  was  exactly  the 
reputation  which  DlackiDood  and  the  Quarterly  had 
succeeded  in  making  for  Keata,  except  aniong  a  small 
private  circle  of  admirers.  Of  praise  and  the  thirst  for 
praise  he  continues  to  speak  in  as  manly  and  aane  a  tone 
as  ever  ;  especially  in  the  two  sonnets  On  Fame ;  and  in 
the  Ode  to  Indolence  declares — 

"For  I  would  not  lie  dieted  with  praise, 
A  pet-lamb  in  a  sentimental  farce." 

Again  in  the  same  ode,  he  spealis  of  his  'demon  Poesy' 
as  'a  maiden  most  unmeek,'  whom  he  loves  the  better 
the  more  blame  is  heaped  on  her.  At  the  same  time  he 
shows  liis  sense  of  the  practical  position  whicli  Ihe  reviews 
had  made  for  him  when  ho  writes  to  his  lirother : — 
"  These  reviews  are  getting  more  and  mure  powerful, 
eBpecially  the  'Quarterly '....I  was  in  hopes  that  as 
people  saw,  as  they  must  do,  all  the  trickery  and  iniquity 
of  these  plagues,  they  would  scout  them ;  but  no ;  they 
are  like  the  spectators  at  the  Westminster  cockpit,  and 
do  not  care  who  wins  or  loses."  And  a.s  a  consequence 
he  adds  presently,  "  I  have  been,  at  different  limes, 
turning  it  in  my  head  whether  I  should  go  to  Edinburgh 
and  study  for  a  physician.  I  am  afraid  I  should  not 
take  kindly  to  it  j  I  am  sure  I  could  not  take  fees ;  and 
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yet  I  should  like  to  do  so;  it  is  not  worse  than  writinf; 
po<»nis,  and  hanging  tboro  up  to  be  Uy-blown  on  the 
Review  ahamblea."  A  little  later  he  inentiona  to  his 
siater  Fanny  an  idwi  ho  has  of  taking  a  voyage  or  two  aa 
8\irgeon  on  board  an  East  Indiaman.  But  Brown,  more 
than  ever  impressed  during  these  last  months  with  the 
power  and  promise  of  his  iVieiul's  genius,  wo\iId  not  hear 
of  this  plan,  and  pcrsuadod  him  to  abandon  it  and  throw 
himself  again  ujion  literature.  Keats  being  for  the 
moment  unable  to  get  at  any  of  his  money,  Brown 
advanced  hin»  enough  to  live  on  through  the  summer ; 
and  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  go  and  work  in  the 
country,  and  that  Brown  should  follow  hitn. 

Towards  the  end  o£  July  Keats  accordingly  lefk 
Hainpatead,  and  went  first  to  join  his  friend  Rice  in 
lodgings  at  Siiuiiklin.  Rice's  health  was  at  this  time 
worse  than  ever ;  and  Keata  himself  was  far  from  well ; 
his  cheat  weak,  his  nerves  unstrung,  his  heart,  as  we  can 
see  by  his  letters  to  Fanny  Brawne,  incessantly  distracted 
between  the  pains  and  joys  of  love.  These  love-letters 
of  Keats  are  written  with  little  or  none  of  the  bright 
ease  and  play  of  raind  wliich  make  his  correspondence 
with  his  friends  and  family  so  attractive.  Pleasant 
pasaagos,  indeed,  occur  in  them,  but  in  the  main  they  are 
constrained  and  distressing,  showing  him  a  prey,  despite 
his  efforts  to  master  himself  and  be  reasonable,  to  an 
almost  abject  intensity  and  fretfulness  of  passion.  An 
enraptured  but  an  untrustful  lover,  alternately  rejoicing 
and  chafing  at  his  bondage,  and  pa.saing  through  a  hundred 
conflicting  extremes  of  feeling  in  un  hour,  he  found  in  the 
fever  of  work  and  composition  his  only  antidote  against 
tho  fever  of  his  love-sickness.  As  long  as  Rice  and  he  were 
together  at  SLanldin,  the  two  ailing  and  anxious  men. 
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firm  friends  as  they  were,  depressed  and  did  each  other 
harm.  It  was  better  when  Brown  with  his  settled  henlth 
and  spirits  came  to  join  them.  Soon  afterwards  Rice 
left,  and  Brown  and  Keata  then  got  to  work  diligently 
at  the  ioak  they  had  set  before  themselves,  that  of  writiug 
a  tragedy  suitable  for  the  stage.  What  other  struggling 
man  of  letters  has  not  at  one  time  or  another  shared  the 
hope  which  animated  them,  that  this  way  lay  the  rood  to 
success  and  competence  t  Brown,  whose  Russian  o]>era 
had  made  a  hit  in  its  day,  and  brought  him  in  £500, 
was  supposed  to  possess  the  requisite  stage  experience, 
and  to  him  were  assigned  the  plot  and  construction 
of  the  play,  wiiilo  Keata  undertook  to  compose  the 
dialogue.  The  subject  was  one  taken  from  the  history 
of  the  Emperor  Otho  the  Great.  The  two  friends  sat 
opposite  each  other  at  the  same  table,  and  Keats  wrote 
scene  after  scene  as  Grown  sketched  it  out  to  him,  in 
each  ca.se  without  enquiring  what  was  to  come  next,  until 
the  end  of  the  foiu-th  act,  when  he  took  the  conduct 
of  the  rest  into  his  own  hands.  Besides  the  joint  work 
by  means  of  which  he  thus  ho|)ed,  at  least  in  sanguine 
hours,  to  find  an  escape  from  material  difficulties,  Keats 
was  busily  engaged  by  himself  in  writing  a  new  Greek  tale 
in  rhymed  heroics.  Lamia.  But  a  cloud  of  depression  con- 
tinued to  hang  over  him.  The  climate  of  Shanklin  was 
against  him :  their  lodgings  were  under  the  clifl",  and  from 
the  south-east,  as  he  afterwards  wrote,  "came  the  damps 
of  the  sea,  which  having  no  egress,  the  air  woidd  for  days 
together  take  on  an  unhealthy  idiosyncrasy  altogether 
enervating  and  weakening  as  a  city  smoke."  After  a 
stay  of  five  or  six  weeks,  the  friends  made  up  their  minds 
to  change  their  quarters,  and  went  in  the  second  week  of 
AugUbt  to  Winchester.     The  old  cathedral  city,  with  its 
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peaceful  cloRes  breathing  autiquity,  its  clear-cour&in|( 
streams  and  beautiful  elm-BlmJowed  ineadoir  walks,  and 
the  nimble  and  pure  air  of  its  surrounding  downs,  exactly 
suited  Keats,  who  quickly  improved  both  in  health  luid 
spirits.  The  diiys  which  ho  spent  hero,  from  the  middle 
of  August  to  tlie  middle  ol'  October,  were  the  last  good 
days  of  Lis  life.  Working  with  a  steady  intensity  of' 
application,  he  managed  to  steel  himself  for  the  time 
being  against  the  importunity  of  his  passion,  although 
never  without  a  cortnifl  fevorishness  in  the  effort. 

His  wurk  continued  to  be  chietly  on  Lamia,  with  the 
cuncludiug  part  of  OlJio,  and  the  beginning  of  a  new  tragedy 
ou  the  story  of  King  Stephen;  in  this  last  he  laboui'ed 
alone,  without  accepting  help  from  Brown.  Early  in 
Sejitember  Brown  left  Winchester  to  go  on  a  visit  to 
Bedhampton.  Immediately  afterwards  a  letter  from 
Amcriiia  compelled  Keats  to  go  to  town  and  arrange  with 
Mr  Abbey  for  the  despatch  of  fresh  remittances  to  hia 
brother  George,  He  dared  not,  to  use  bis  own  words, 
'  venture  into  the  fire '  by  going  to  see  his  mistress  at 
llauipstead,  but  stayed  apparently  with  ISIr  Taylor  in 
Fleet  Street,  and  was  back  on  the  fourth  day  at  Win- 
chester, where  he  spent  the  following  ten  days  or 
fortnight  in  solitude.  During  this  interval  he  took  up 
Hyperion  again,  but  made  up  his  mind  to  go  no  further 
■with  it,  having  got  to  feel  its  stylo  and  method  too 
Miltonio  and  artiticial.  Lamia  he  had  finished,  and  his 
cliief  present  occupation  was  in  revising  the  Ev«  of  Si 
Agnes,  studying  Italian  iu  the  pages  of  Ariosto,and  writing 
up  one  of  his  long  and  full  journal-letters  to  brother  and 
sister  George.  The  season  was  fine,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
walks  and  the  weather  entering  into  his  spirit,  prompted 
also  in  those  days  the  last,  and  one   certainly  of  the 
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hapiiiciit,  of  his  odea,  that  To  Autumn.  To  the  fragment 
of  Si  Marlia  Eve,  begun  or  planned,  nu  we  have  seen, 
the  January  before,  he  now  added  lines  iAspired  at  once 
by  the  spirit  of  city  quietude,  which  his  letters  show  to 
have  affected  him  deeply  here  at  Winchester,  and  by  the 
literary  example  of  Chatterton,  for  whom  his  old  ad- 
luiratioQ  had  of  late  returned  in  full  force. 

The  wholesome  brightness  of  the  early  autumn  con- 
tinuing to  sustain  and  soothe  him,  Keats  made  in 
these  days  s  vigorous  effort  to  rally  his  moral  powers, 
to  banish  orer-pasaionate  and  morbid  feelings,  and  to 
pat  himself  on  a  right  footing  with  the  world.  The 
letter  to  America  already  mentioned,  and  others  written 
at  the  same  time  to  Reynolds,  Taylor,  Dilke,  Brown, 
and  Haydoa,  are  full  of  evidences  of  this  spirit.  The 
Ul  success  of  Ilia  brother  in  ^is  American  speculations 
shall  serve,  he  is  determined,  as  a.  spur  to  his  own 
exertions,  tind  now  that  real  troubles  are  upon  them,  he 
will  show  that  he  can  bear  them  better  than  those  of 
imagination.  The  imaginary  nail  a  man  down  for  a 
sufferer,  us  on  a  cross ;  the  real  spur  him  up  into  an 
agent.  lie  has  been  passing  his  time  between  reading, 
writing,  and  fretting;  the  last  he  now  intends  to  give  up, 
and  stick  to  the  other  two.  He  dotss  not  consider  he  has 
any  just  cause  of  complaint  against  the  world  ;  he  has 
done  nothing  as  yet  except  for  the  amusement  of  a  few 
]>eople  predisposed  for  sentiment,  and  is  convinced  that 
any  thing  really  Jine  will  make  its  way.  "  What  re- 
viewers can  put  a  hindrance  to  must  be  a  nothing — or 
mediocre  which  is  worse."  With  reference  to  his  own 
plans  foi  the  future,  he  is  determined  to  truiit  no  longer 
to  mere  hopes  of  ultimate  success,  whether  )roro  plays  or 
poems,  but  to  turn  to  the  natural  resource  of  a  man  'tit 
UK.  L 
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for  nothing  but  literature'  and  needing  to  support  him- 
self by  hia  pen :  the  resource,  that  is,  of  journalism  ftnd 
reviewing.  "  I  wiU  write,  on  the  liberal  side  of  the 
question,  for  whoever  will  pay  me.  I  have  not  knowa 
yet  what  it  is  to  be  diligent  I  purpose  living  in  town  in 
a  cheap  lodging,  and  endeavouring  for  a  beginning,  to  get 
the  theatriciils  of  some  p«i)er.  When  I  can  afford  to  com- 
pose deliberate  poems,  I  vrill."  These  words  are  from  a 
letter  written  to  Brown  on  the  22nd  of  September,  and 
further  on  in  the  same  letter  we  find  evidence  of  the 
honourable  s|>irit  of  independence  and  unselfishness  to- 
wards his  friends  which  went  together  in  Keats,  as  it  too 
rarely  does,  with  an  affectionate  willingness  to  accept, 
their  services  at  a  pinch.  He  had  been  living  since  May' 
on  a  loan  from  Brown  aud  an  advance  from  Taylor,  and 
was  uneasy  at  putting  the  former  to  a  sacrifice.  The 
subject,  he  s.iys,  is  often  in  his  mind, — 

"  and  the  end  of  my  speculations  is  always  an  anxiety  for 
your  hn])piuQsa.  This  anxiety  will  not  be  one  of  the  least 
incitements  to  the  plan  I  propot>e  pursuing.  I  had  got  into  a  ] 
habit  of  mind  of  looking  towards  you  as  a  help  in  all  difficulties 
Vou  will  see  it  is  a  duty  I  owe  myself  to  break  the  neck  of  it. 
I  do  nothing  for  my  subsistence — make  no  exertion.  At  the 
end  of  another  year  you  shall  applaud  me,  not  for  verses,  bat 
for  conduct" 

Brown,  returning  to  Winchester  a  few  days  later, 
found  his  friend  unshaken  in  the  same  healthy  reaola- 
tions,  and  however  loth  to  lose  his  company,  and  doubtful 
of  his  power  to  live  the  life  he  proposed,  respected  their 
motives  too  much  to  contend  against  them.  It  was 
accordingly  settled  that  the  two  friends  should  p«rt. 
Brown  itaurning  to  his  own  house  at  Ilampstead,  while 
Keats  went  to  lire  by  himself  in  London  and  look  out 
for  employment  on  the  press. 


CHAPTER    VIL 


habelia— Hyperion— The  Eve  of  St  Aunet—Tlie  Evt  of  St  Mark— 
La  UelU  Vame  Saiu  ilerei — Lamia — The  Odes — The  Plays. 

DuRiNO  the  twenty  months  ending  with  hia  return 
from  Winchester  rs  last  namited,  Keuts  hnd  been  able, 
even  while  health  and  peace  of  wind  and  heart  di'Serted 
him,  to  produce  in  quick  succession  the  series  of  poems 
which  give  us  the  true  measure  of  his  powers.  In  the 
sketches  and  epistles  of  his  first  volume  we  have  seen 
him  beginning,  timidly  and  with  no  clearness  of  aim,  to 
make  trial  of  his  poetical  resources.  A  year  afterwards 
he  had  leapt,  to  use  his  own  words,  headlong  into 
the  sea,  and  boldly  tried  his  strength  on  tlie  compo- 
sition of  a  long  mythological  romance — half  romance, 
half  parable  of  that  passion  for  universal  beauty  of 
which  he  felt  in  his  own  bosom  the  restless  and  com- 
pulsive workings.  In  the  execution,  he  h.id  done  injus- 
tice to  the  power  of  poetry  that  was  in  him  by  letting  both 
the  exuberance  of  fancy  and  invention,  and  the  caprice 
of  rhyme,  run  away  with  him,  and  by  substituting  for 
the  worn-out  verbal  currency  of  the  last  century  a  semi- 
Elizabethan  coinage  of  his  own,  leas  acceptabl*  by  habit 
to  the  literary  sense,  and  often  of  not  a  whit  greater 
real  poetic  valua     The  experiment  was  rash,  but  when 
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hu  next  wrote,  it  became  manifest  that  it  had  not  been 
made  in  vain.  After  End^/mion  his  work  threw  ofl^  not 
iudocd  eutii'cly  its  faults,  but  all  ita  weakness  and  in- 
effectiveness, and  shone  for  the  first  time  with  a  full 
'effluence'  (the  phrase  is  Lander's)  'of  power  and  light'.* 
His  next  poem  of  importance  was  Isabella,  planned 
and  begun,  as  we  saw,  in  February  1818,  and  finished  in 
the  course  of  the  next  two  months  at  Ti'ignmouth.  The 
subject  ia  taken  from  the  well-known  clv.ipter  of  Boccaccio 
which  tells  of  the  love  borne  by  a  damsel  of  Messina  for 
a  youth  Lu  the  employ  of  her  merchant-brothers,  with  its 
tragic  close  and  puthetic  sequel'.  Xeata  for  some  reason 
transfers  the  scene  of  the  story  from  Messina  to  Florence. 
Nothing  can  be  less  sentimental  than  Boccaccio's  temper, 
nothing  more  direct  and  free  from  superfluity  than  his 
style.  Keats  invoking  liim  asks  pardon  for  his  own 
work  as  what  it  truly  is, — '  An  echo  of  thee  in  the  North- 
wind  sung.'  Not  only  does  the  English  poet  set  the 
southern  story  in  a  framework  of  northern  landscape, 
telling  us  of  llic  Arno,  for  instance,  how  its  stream — 

"Gurgles  through  straitened  banks,  and  still  doth  fan 
Itself  with  dancing  bulrush,  and  the  bream 
Keeps  head  against  the  fresheta  " — 

he  further  adorns  and  ampUties  it  in  a  northern  manner, 
enrichiog  it  with  tones  of  sentiment  and  colours  of  ro- 
mance, and  brooding  over  every  image  of  beauty  or  pas- 

>  See  Appendix,  p.  22b. 

''  Decanurone .  Giom.,  iv.  nov.  S.  A  veiy  different  metrioal 
trealmeut  of  ibe  nune  aubject  was  sttempted  and  published, 
almost  mmultaneonaly  with  tliat  of  Keats,  by  Barry  Oomwall  in 
his  Si£iliaH  Story  (18'2U).  Of  the  metrical  tales  from  Boccaccio 
which  Beynold.s  had  agreed  to  writs  concmrently  with  Eeikta  (see 
above,  p.  86),  twi  were  tinishcd  and  publisiied  liy  him  after  Keats '9 
death  in  the  Tolnme  called  S  OariUn  of  Florence  (1891). 
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sioD  as  he  calls  it  up.  These  things  he  does — bat  no 
longer  inordiimtely  as  heretofore.  His  powers  of  imagi- 
nation and  of  expression  have  alike  giiined  strength  and 
discipline  ;  and  thix)ugh  the  shining  veils  of  his  poetry  his 
creations  make  themselves  seen  and  felt  in  living  shape, 
action,  and  motive.  False  touches  and  nii.splaced  beauties 
are  indeed  not  wanting.     For  example,  in  the  phrase 

"his  erewbile  timid  hym  grew  bold 
And  pooaied  with  hers  in  duwy  rhyme," 

we  ha\'e  an  effusively  false  touch,  in  the  sugared  taste 
not  infrequent  in  his  earliest  verses.  And  in  the  call  of 
the  wicked  brothers  to  Lorenzo — 

"To-day  we  purpose,  aye  this  hour  we  mount 
To  spur  three  leagues  towards  the  Apennine. 
Come  down,  we  pray  thee,  ere  the  hot  sun  count 
His  dewy  rosary  on  the  eglautine," — 

the  last  two  line."  are  a  l>eauty  indeed,  and  of  the  kind 
most  chiiritcteristic  of  the  poet,  yet  a  beauty  (as  Leigh 
Hunt  long  ago  pointed  out)  misplaced  in  the  mouths 
that  utter  it.  Moreover  the  language  of  Isabella  ia  stiil 
occasionally  slipshod,  and  there  ai-e  turns  and  passages 
where  we  feel,  as  we  felt  so  often  in  Endymxon,  that  the 
poetic  will  has  abdicated  to  obey  the  chance  dictation  or 
suggestion  of  the  rhyme.  But  these  are  the  minor 
blemishes  of  a  poem  otherwise  conspicuous  for  power  and 
charm. 

For  his  Italian  story  Keats  chose  an  Italian  metre, 
the  octave  stanza  introduced  in  EnglLsh  by  Wyatt  and 
Sidney,  and  uaturali^ed  before  long  by  Daniel,  Drayton, 
and  Eklward  Fairfax.  Since  their  day,  the  stanza  had 
been  little  used  in  serious  poetry,  though  Frere  and 
Byron  had  lately  revived  it  for  the  poetry  of  light  narra 
tive  and  satire,  the  purpose  for  which  the  epigrummatio 
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snap  and  Buddenness  of  the  closing  coufilet  in  truth  best 
fit  it  Keats,  however,  contrived  genemlly  to  avoid 
this  effect,  and  iiandles  the  measure  flowingly  and  well 
in  a  manner  suited  to  his  tale  of  jiathos.  Over  the 
purely  musical  and  emotional  resources  of  bis  art  be 
sliows  a  singular  command  in  stanzas  like  that  be- 
ginning, 'O  Melancholy,  linger  here  awhile,'  repeated 
with  variations  as  a  kind  of  melodious  interlude  of  the 
main  nanativa  And  there  is  a  brilliant  alertnpss  of 
imagination  in  such  episodical  pasHagos  as  tJiat  where  he 
pauses  to  realize  the  varieties  of  human  toil  contributing 
to  the  wealth  uf  the  merchant  brutliers.  But  the  true 
test  of  a  pocin  like  tliis  is  that  it  should  combine,  at  the 
essential  points  and  central  moments  of  action  and  pas- 
rion,  imaginative  vitality  and  truth  with  beauty  and 
\charm.  This  test  Isabella  admirably  bears.  For  in- 
stiince,  in  the  account  of  the  vision  which  appears  to 
the  heroine  of  her  lover's  mouldering  corpse : — 

"Its  eyes,  though  wild,  were  still  all  dowy-bright 
With  love,  and  kept  all  pbont'^m  fe;ir  aloof 
From  the  poor  girl  by  magic  of  their  light." 

With  what  a  true  poignancy  of  human  tenderness  is  the 
story  of  the  apparition  invested  by  this  touch,  and  all  iUt 
charnel  hon-or  and  grimness  mitigated  I  Or  agaiu  in  the 
stanzas  describing  Isabella's  actions  at  her  lover's  burial 
place : — 

"She  gazed  into  the  fresh  thrown  mould,  as  though 
One  glance  did  fully  all  its  accreta  tell ; 

Clearly  she  saw,  as  other  eyes  would  know 
Pale  limbs  at  bottom  of  a  crystal  well ; 

Upon  the  murderous  Bp<it  she  secm'd  to  grow, 
Like  to  a  native  lily  of  the  dell : 

Thou  with  her  ktiifo,  all  sudden,  she  begun 

To  dig  wore  fei\euUy  thiuj  misers  can. 
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Soou  sbe  tum'd  up  a  soiled  glove,  whereou 
Her  silk  had  pla^d  in  purple  phantasies  ; 

She  Idss'd  it  with  n  lip  more  chill  th&n  stone, 
And  put  it  in  her  bosom,  where  it  dries 

And  freezes  utterly  unto  the  bone 
Thoae  dainties  made  to  still  an  infant's  cries  : 

Then  'gan  she  work  again  ;   nor  sta/d  her  care, 

Gut  to  throw  back  nt  times  her  veiling  hair." 

Thu  lines  are  not  all  of  equal  worknianship :  but  the 
scene  is  realised  with  unerring  vision.  The  swift  de- 
spairing guzo  of  the  girl,  anticiiuiting  with  too  dire  a 
certainty  the  riiuliziition  of  her  dream :  the  simile  iu  the 
third  and  fourth  lines,  emphasizing  the  clearness  of  that 
certainty,  and  at  the  same  time  relieving  its  terror  by  an 
image  of  beauty  :  the  new  simile  of  the  lily,  again  strik- 
ing the  note  of  beauty,  while  it  intensifies  the  impression 
of  her  rooted  fixity  of  posture  and  1)^^)086 :  the  sudden 
solution  of  that  fixity,  with  the  final  couplet,  into  vehe- 
ment action,  aa  she  begins  to  dig  '  more  fervently  than 
misers  can '  (what  a  commentary  on  the  relative  strength 
of  pastiioiis  might  be  dniwn  from  this  simple  text): — 
then  the  first  reward  of  her  toil,  in  the  shape  of  a 
relic  not  ghastly,  but  beautiful  both  in  itself  and  for  the 
tenderness  of  which  it  is  a  token  :  her  womanly  action 
in  kissing  it  and  putting  it  in  her  bosom,  while  all  tlio 
woman  and  mother  in  her  is  in  the  same  words  revealed 
to  us  as  blighted  by  the  tragedy  of  her  life :  then  the 
resumption  and  continuance  of  her  labours,  with  gestures 
once  more  of  vital  dramatic  truth  as  well  as  giaoe  : — to 
imagine  and  to  write  like  this  is  the  privilege  of  the 
best  poets  only,  and  even  the  best  have  not  often  com- 
bined such  concentrated  force  and  beauty  of  conception 
with  such  a  limpid  and  flowing  ease  of  narrative.  Poetry 
hud  always  come  to  Keats,  as  ho  cousiderc-d  it  ought 
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to  come,  as  naturally  ns  leaves  to  a  tree ;  and  now 
that  it  came  of  w  quality  like  this,  he  had  fairly  earned 
the  right,  which  liia  rash  youth  had  too  soon  arrogated, 
to  lofik  do\vn  on  the  fine  artificers  of  tlie  school  of  Pojw. 
In  comparison  with  the  illuminating  power  of  true  imagi- 
native poetry,  the  closest  rhetorical  condensations  of 
that  school  seem  loose  and  thin,  their  most  glittering 
points  and  aphorisms  dull :  nay,  those  who  admire  thetn 
most  justly  will  know  better  than  to  think  the  two  kinds 
of  writing  L'ompBralile. 

After  the  completion  of  Itabella  followed  tlie  Scotch 
torir,  of  which  the  only  poetic  fruits  of  value  'were  the 
lines  oti  Meg  Merrilies  and  those  on  Fingal's  Cave. 
Returning  in  shaken  health  to  the  bedside  of  a  brother 
mqi-taily  ill,  Keats  plunged  at  once  into  the  moat  aniuons 
poetic  la))0ur  he  had  yet  undertaken.  This  was  the 
composition  of  Uyperion'.  The  subject  had  been  long 
in  his  mind,  and  both  in  the  text  and  the  jireface  of 
Undymion  he  indicated  his  intention  to  attempt  it.  At 
fii-st  he  thought  of  the  poem  to  be  written  as  a  'romance*: 
but  under  the  influence  of  Parudiae  Lost,  and  no  doubt 
also  considering  the  height  and  vastness  of  the  subject, 
his  plan  changed  to  that  of  ii  blank  verse  epic  in  ten 
books.  His  purjjose  was  to  sing  the  Titanoraachia,  or 
warfare  of  the  earlier  Titanic  dynasty  with  the  lat«r 
Olyuijtian  dynasty  of  the  Greek  gods;  and  in  particular 
one  ejusode  of  that  warfare,  the  dethronement  of  tlie 
■un-god  Hyperion  and  the  aa-iumption  of  his  kingdom  by 
Apollo.  Critics,  even  intelligent  critics,  sometimes 
complain  that  Kcat«  should  have  taken  this  and  other 

'  As  to  the  date  when  Hyperion,  was  written,  see  Appendix, 
p.  238 :  auil  an  to  the  error  by  which  Eeata's  later  recast  of  his 
work  has  been  taken  for  an  curlier  druTt,  ibid.,  p,  2.10. 
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Biibjects  of  his  art  from  what  they  ciUl  the  'dead ' 
mythology  of  ancient  Greece.  As  if  that  mythology 
could  ever  die:  aa  if  the  ancient  fables,  in  passing  out  of 
the  transitory  state  of  things  believed,  Into  the  state  of 
things  remombered  and  cherished  in  imagination,  had 
not  put  on  a  second  life  more  enduring  and  more  fruitful 
than  the  first.  Faiths,  as  faiths,  perish  one  after  another: 
but  each  in  pas.sing  away  bequeaths  for  the  enrichment 
of  the  after-world  whatever  elements  it  has  contained  of 
imaginative  or  moral  truth  or  beauty.  The  (Kilythcism 
of  ancient  Greece,  erahodying  the  instinctive  eflbrt  of  the 
brightliest-gifted  human  race  U3  explain  its  earliest  ex- 
periences of  nature  and  civilization,  of  the  thousand 
moral  and  material  forces,  cruel  or  kindly,  which  environ 
and  control  the  life  of  man  on  earth,  is  rich  beyond 
measure  in  eucli  elements;  and  if  the  modern  world  at 
any  time  fails  to  value  them,  it  is  the  modci-n  mind 
which  is  in  80  far  dead  and  not  they.  One  of  the  great 
symptoms  of  returning  vitality  in  tlie  imagination  of 
Europp,  toward  the  close  of  the  Inat  century,  was  its 
awakening  to  the  forgotten  charm  of  past  modes  of  faith 
and  life.  When  men,  in  the  earlier  part  of  that  century, 
spuke  of  Greek  antiquity,  it  was  in  stale  and  borrowed 
terms  which  showed  that  they  bad  never  felt  its  power ; 
just  as,  when  they  spoke  of  nature,  it  was  in  set  phrases 
that  showed  that  they  httd  never  looked  at  her.  On 
matters  of  daily  social  exi)erience  the  gifts  of  observa- 
tion and  of  reason  were  brilliantly  exercised,  but  all  the 
best  thoughts  of  the  time  were  tlioughts  of  the  street,  the 
mart,  and  the  assembly.  The  human  genius  was  for  the 
time  being  like  some  pilgrim  long  detained  witliin  city 
walls,  and  unused  to  see  or  think  of  anything  beyond 
them.    At  length  resuming  its  march,  it  emerged  on  oi>en 
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ground,  where  it  fell  to  enjoying  witli  a  for;,'ott«u  zost  thsj 
beauties  of  the  earth  and  sky,  and  whence  at  the  game] 
time  it  could  turn  back  to  gaze  on  regions  it  had  Ion 
left  behind,  discerning  with  new  clearness  and  a  new 
emotion,  here  under  cloud  aud  niinbow  the  forests  and 
spired  cities  of  the  Middle  Age,  there  in  serener  light 
the  hills  and  havens  and  level  fanes  of  Hellas. 

The  great  leader  aud  pioneer  of  the  modern  spirit  on 
this  new  phase  of  its  pilgrimage  was  Goethe,  who  with 
delil>erate  effort  and  self-disoipliua  climbed  to   I^eights 
commanding  an  equal  survey  over  the  luedix-val  and  the 
cliissic  past     We  had  in  England  had  an  earlier,  shyer, 
and  far  less  effectual  pioneer  in  Gray. /' Ais  time  went  on, 
poet  after  poet  arose  and    sang  more  freely,  one  the 
glories  of  nature,  another  the  enchantments  of  the  Mi<ltlle 
Age,  another  the  Greek  beauty  and  joy  of  life.     Keats 
when   his  time   came   showed   himself,   all   young  and 
xmtutored  as  he  was,  freshly  and  powerfully  inspired  to 
I  sing  of  all  three  alike.     He  dofs  not,  as  we  have  said, 
I  write  of  Greek  things  in  a  Greek  manner.     Something 
1  indeed   in  Hyperion — at   least  in  the    tii'st  two    books 
— he  has  caught  from  Paradise  Lust  of  the  high  restraint 
and  calm  which  was  common  to  the  Greeks  aud  Milton. 
But  to  realise  how  far  he  is  in  workmanship  from  the 
Greek  purity  and  precision  of  outline,  and  firm  definition 
of  individual  images,  we  have  only  to  think  of  his  palace 
of  Hyi>erion,  with  its  vague  far-dazzling  pom[K)  and  phan- 
tom teri-ors  of  coming  doom.     This  is  the  most  sustained 
and  celebrated  passage  of  the  poem.     Or  let  us  examine 
one  of  its  most  characteristic  images  from  nature  : — 
"As  when,  upon  a  tranced  summer  night, 
Those  grecu-robed  senators  of  mighty  woods, 
Tall  uiikA,  branch-charmed  by  the  earnest  stars, 
Droam,  aud  so  dream  all  night  without  a  stir — ." 
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Not  ta  tlie  Bimplicity  of  the  Greek,  but  to  the  complexity 
of  the  modern,  sentuuent  of  nature,  it  belongs  to  try  and 
express,  by  such  a  concourse  of  metaphors  and  epithets, 
every  effect  at  once,  to  the  most  fugitive,  which  a  forest 
scene  by  starlight  can  have  upon  the  mind:  the  pre- 
eminence of  the  oaks  among  the  other  trees — their 
aspect  of  human  venerableness — their  verduri',  unseen 
in  the  darkness — the  sense  of  their  pretomaturul  still- 
ness and  suspended  life  in  an  atmosphere  that  seems  to 
vibrate  with  mysterious  influences  communicated  between 
earth  and  sky '. 

But  thobgh  Keats  sees  the  Greek  world  from  afar, 
he  suus  it  truly.  |  The  Greek  touch  La  not  bis,  but  in  his 
own  rich  and  decorated  English  w.'iy  he  writes  with  a  sure  I 
insight  into  the  vital  meaning  of  Greek  ideas.  For  the! 
story  of  the  war  of  Titans  and  Olympians  he  had  nothingi 
to  guide  him  except  scraps  from  the  ancient  writers,! 
principaUy  Hesiod,  as  retailed  by  the  compilers  ot 
classical  dictionaries;  and  from  the  scholar's  point  of 
view  his  version,  we  can  see,  would  at  many  points  have 
been  arbitrary,  mixing  up  Latin  conceptions  and  nomen- 
clature with  Greek,  and  introducing  much  new  matter  of 
his  own  invention.  But  as  to  the  essential  meaning  uf 
tliat  warfare  and  its  result — tl»e  dethronement  of  an 
older  luid  ruder  worship  by  one  more  advanced  and 
humane,  in  which  ideas  of  ethics  and  of  arts  held  a  larger 
place  beside  ideas  of  nature  and  her  brute  powers, — as  to 

'  If  we  want  to  Bee  Greek  themes  treated  in  a  Greek  manner 
by  predecessors  or  oontemporaries  of  Eeata,  we  cad  do  so — though 
only  on  s  cameo  scale — in  the  best  idyls  of  CU6mer  in  France,  as 
L'AvevjiU  or  Le  Jeutu  Ualade,  or  of  Landor  in  England,  as 
the  HaKuiUryail  or  £no//(M  and  Cymodamiit ;  poems  which  would 
hardly  have  been  written  otherwise  at  Alejuuidria  in  the  days  of 
Theooritna. 
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this,  it  cowld  not  possibly  be  divined  more  truly,  or 
illustrated  with  more  beauty  and  force,  than  by  Kcuts  in 
the  speech  of  Oceanua  in  the  Second  Book.  Again,  in 
conceiving  and  animating  these  colossal  shapes  of  early 
gods,  with  their  personalities  between  the  elemental  and 
the  human,  what  masterly  justice  of  instinct  does  he 
show, — to  take  one  point  only — in  the  choice  of  simili- 
tudes, drawn  from  the  vast  inarticulate  sounds  of  nature, 
by  which  he  seeks  to  make  us  realize  their  voices.  Thus 
of  the  assembled  gods  when  Satui-n  is  about  to  speak : — 

"ThiiTeia  a  roaring  in  tile  ble^kigrowa  pin^ 
When  Winter  Ufta  his  voicej.  thefe  ia_tf' noise 
Am'nijg  ihnnormls  whem  a  Goa  gives  sign, 
With  ha'ihing'finger,  how  he  ^eans  to  load 
His  tongue  with  the  full  weight  of  utterleas  thought, 
With  thunder,  and  with  mu.sic,  and  with  pomp : 
Such  noise  is  like  the  roar  of  bleak-grown  pinea" 

Again,  of  Occaniis  answering  his  fallen  chief: — 

"So  ended  Saturn;  and  the  God  of  the  Sea, 
Sophist  and  sage,  from  no  Athenian  grove. 
Cut  cogitation  in  his  watery  shades, 
Arose,  with  locks  not  oozy,  and  began, 
In  murmurs,  which  his  first-endeavouring  tongue 
Caught  infant-like  from  the  fiU-'foamed  sands." 

And  once  more,  of  Clymene  followed  by  Eaceladtis  in 

debate : — 

"So  far  her  voice  flow'd  on,  like  timorous  brook 
That,  lingering  along  a  jwbbled  coast, 
Doth  fear  to  meet  the  sea :   but  sea  it  met. 
And  shudder*!!;  for  the  overwhelming  voice 
Of  huge  Enceladua  swallow'd  it  in  wrath: 
The  ponderous  syllables,  like  sullen  waves 
In  the  half-glutted  hollows  of  reef-rocks, 
Came  booming  thus." 

This   seuoud    book   of    llyperion,    relating    the    ooundl 
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of  the  dethroned  Titans,  haa  neither  the  sublimity  of  the 
first,  where  the  aolemn  opening  vision  of  Saturn  fallen 
is  followed  by  the  resplendent  one  of  Hyperion  threa- 
tened in  hia  'lucetit  empire';  nor  the  intensity  of  the 
unfinished  third,  where  we  leave  Apollo  undergoing  a 
convulsive  change  under  the  afflatus  of  Mnemosyne,  and 
about  to  put  on  the  full  powers  of  his  godhead.  But  it 
has  a  rightness  and  controlled  power  of  its  own  which 
place  it,  to  my  mind,  quite  on  a  level  with  the  other  two. 
With  a  few  slips  and  inequalities,  and  one  or  two  I 
instances  of  verbal  incorrectness,  Hyperion,  as  far  as  it 
was  written,  is  indeed  one  of  the  grandest  poems  in  our 
language,  and  in  its  grandeur  seems  one  of  the  easiest 
and  most  spoutoneous.  Keats,  however,  had  never  been 
able  to  apply  himself  to  it  continuously,  but  only  by 
fits  and  starta  Purtly  this  was  due  to  the  distractions 
of  bereavement,  of  material  anxiety,  and  of  dawning 
passion  amid  which  it  was  begun  and  continued  :  partly 
(if  we  may  trust  the  statement  of  the  publishers)  to 
disappointment  at  the  reception  of  Endymion :  and 
partly,  it  is  clear,  to  something  not  wholly  congenial  to 
his  i)0wer8  in  the  task  itself.  When  after  letting  the 
poem  lie  by  through  the  greater  part  of  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1819,  he  in  September  made  up  hia  mind  to 
give  it  up,  he  wrote  to  Reynolds  explaining  his  reasons 
as  follows.  "  There  were  too  many  Miltonic  inversions 
in  it — Miltonic  verse  cannot  be  written  but  in  an  artful, 
or  rather,  artist's  humour.  I  wish  to  give  myself  up  to 
other  sensations.  English  ought  to  be  kept  up."  In 
the  same  connection  he  declares  that  Chatterton  is  the 
purest  writer  in  the  English  language.  "  He  has  no 
French  idiom  or  particles,  like  Chaucer;  it  is  genuine 
English    idiom  in  English    words."     In    writing   about 
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the  saine  time  to  his  brother,  he  agfiin  pxpreases  similar 
opiniouu  both  as  to  Milton  and  Chatteiton. 

The  influence,  and  something  i>f  the  majesty,  of 
Pa/r(\d\»e  Lost  are  in  truth  to  be  found  in  Hi/perion: 
and  the  debate  of  the  fuilon  Titans  in  the  second  book  is 
obviously  to  some  extent  modelled  on  the  debate  of  the 
fallen  angels.  But  5Ii) tonic  the  poem  hardly  is  in  any 
stricter  sense.  Passing  by  those  general  differences  that 
arise  from  the  contrast  of  Milton's  age  with  Keats's  youth, 
of  his  austerity  with  Keats's  luxuriance  of  spirit,  and 
speaking  of  piil|iable  and  technical  differences  only  : — in 
the  matter  of  rhythm,  Keiits's  blank  verse  Iiiis  not  the 
flight  of  Milton's.  Its  periods  do  not  wheel  through  such 
stately  evolutions  to  so  solemn  and  far-foreseen  a  close ; 
though  it  indeed  lacks  neither  power  nor  music,  and  ranks 
unquestionably  with  the  finest  blank-verse  written  since 
Milton, — beside  that  of  Shelley's  Altutor, — perhaps  a  little 
below  that  of  Wordsworth  when  Wordsworth  is  at  his  in- 
frequent best.  As  to  diction  and  the  ]x>etic  use  of  words, 
Keats  shows  almost  as  masterly  an  instinct  as  Milton 
himself:  but  while  of  Milton's  diction  the  characteristic 
colour  is  derived  fi-om  reading  and  meditation,  from  an 
impassioned  conversance  with  the  contents  of  books,  the 
characteristic  colour  of  Keats's  diction  is  rather  derived 
fj'om  eonvei-sance  with  nature  and  with  the  extreme 
refinements  of  physical  sensation.  He  is  no  match  for 
]^Iiltoi)  in  a  passage  of  this  kind  : — 

"Eden  strotch'd  her  line 
From  Auran  eastwai'd  to  the  royal  towera 
Of  great  Seleucia,  buUt  by  Grecian  Idnga, 
Or  where  the  sons  of  Edun  long  before 
Dwelt  in  Talasaar." 

But  then  neither  is  Milton  a  match  for  Keats  in  work 
like  this : — 
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"  throughout  all  the  isle 
There  was  no  covert,  no  retired  cave 
Uuhiiuuted  bjr  the  murmurous  noise  of  waves, 
Though  scarcely  heard  iu  many  a  green  reoesa." 

After  the  pomp  and  glow  of  learned  allusion,  tlie 
second  chief  technical  note  of  Milton's  style  is  his 
partiality  for  a  Latin  use  of  the  relative  pronoun  and 
the  double  negative,  and  for  scholarly  Latin  turns  and 
constructions  generally.  Already  in  Igahdla  Keats  is  to 
l>e  found  attempting  both  notes,  thus  : — 

"  With  duller  steel  than  the  Porsean  sword 
They  cut  away  no  formless  monster's  head — ." 

Similar  Miltonie  echoes  occur  in  Hyperion,  as  in  the 
introduction  already  quoted  to  the  speech  of  Oceanus  : 
or  again  thus  -. — 

"Then,  as  was  wont,  his  palace-door  flew  ope 
In  smoothest  silence,  save  what  solemn  tubes, 
Blown  by  the  serious  Zephyrs,  gave  of  sweet 
And  wandering  sounds,  slow- breathed  melodies." 

But  they  are  not  frequent,  nor  had  Keats  adopted  as 
much  of  Milton's  technical  manner  as  he  seems  to  have 
supposed.  Yet  he  had  adopted  more  of  it  than  was 
natural  to  him  or  than  he  cared  to  maintain. 

In  tuj-ning  away  from  Milton  to  Chatterton,  he  was 
going  back  to  one  of  his  first  loves  in  literature.  What 
he  says-  of  Ohatterton's  words  and  idioms  seems  para- 
doxicid  enough,  as  applied  to  the  archaic  jargon  concocted 
liy  the  Bristol  boy  out  of  Kersey's  Dietwnary\  But  it 
is  true  that  through  that  jargon  can  be  discerned,  in  the 

'  We  an  not  surprised  to  hear  of  Keats,  with  bi<  inntinrt 
for  the  bwt,  that  what  he  most  liked  in  Cbatterton'a  work  was 
the  minstrel's  song  in  Jilla,  that  fantatia,  so  to  speak,  exeoated 
rtally  with  genias  on  the  theme  of  one  of  Ophelia's  songs  in  HavUrt. 
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Rowley  poems,  not  only  an  ardent  feeling  for  romance 
and  an  extraordinary  facility  iu  composition,  but  a 
remarkable  gift  of  plain  and  Hewing  oountruction.  And 
after  Keats  had  for  some  time  moved,  not  perfectly 
at  his  ease,  though  with  results  to  us  so  masterly,  in 
the  paths  of  IVIilton,  we  find  him  in  fact  tempted  aside 
on  an  excursion  into  the  regions  beloved  by  Chatterton. 
We  know  not  how  much  of  Hyperion  had  been  written 
when  he  laid  it  aside  in  January  to  take  up  the 
composition  of  St  Agnes'  Eve,  that  unsurpassed  example — 
nay,  must  we  not  rather  c&ll  it  unequalifd  1 — of  the 
pure  charm  of  coloured  and  romantic  narrative  in 
English  verse.  As  this  poem  does  not  attempt  the 
elemental  grandeur  of  Hi/perion,  so  neither  doee  it 
approach  the  human  pathos  and  passion  of  IiaheUa. 
Its  personages  apf«al  to  us,  not  so  much  humanly 
and  in  themselves,  as  by  the  circumstances,  scenery  and 
atmosjihoro  amidst  which  wc  sec  them  move.  Herein 
lies  tlie  strength,  and  also  the  weakness,  of  modem 
romance, — its  strength,  inasmuch  as  the  charm  of  the 
mediiEval  colour  and  mystery  is  unfailing  for  those  who 
feel  it  at  nil, — its  weakness,  inasuiuch  as  under  the 
influence  of  that  charm  both  writer  and  reader  are  too 
apt  to  forget  the  need  for  human  and  moral  truth :  and 
without  these  no  great  literature  can  exist. 

Keats  takes  in  this  poem  the  simple,  almost  thread- 
bare theme  of  the  love  of  an  adventurous  youth  for  the 
daughter  of  a  hostile  house, — a  story  wherein  something 
of  Romeo  and  Juliet  ia  mixeil  with  something  of  young 
Lochinvar, — and  brings  it  deftly  into  association  with  tlie 
old  popular  belief  as  to  the  way  a  maiden  might  on  this 
anniversary  win  sight  of  her  lover  in  a  dream.  Choosing 
happily,  for  such  a  purpose,  the  Spenserian   stanza,  ba 
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adds  to  the  melodioiia  grnce,  the  'sweet-slipping  move- 
ment,' aa  it  has  been  called,  of  Spenser,  a  transparent 
ease  and  directness  of  construction ;  and  with  this  ease  and 
directness  combines  (wherein  lies  the  gro.at  secret  of  his 
ripened  art)  a  never-failing  richness  and  conoeutration 
of  poetic  meaning  and  suggestion.  From  the  opening 
stanza,  which  makes  us  feel  the  chill  of  the  season  to  our 
bones, — telling  us  first  of  its  cfTeot  on  the  wild  and 
tame  creatures  of  wood  and  field,  and  next  how  tht! 
frozen  breath  of  the  old  beadsman  in  the  chitpel  aisle 
'.scem'd  taking  flight  for  heavun,  without  a  death,' — from 
tlience  to  the  close,  where  the  lovers  make  their  way  past 
the  sleeping  porter  and  the  friendly  bloodhound  into  the 
night,  the  jmotry  kpcuis  to  throb  in  evt'i'v  line  with  the  life 
of  imagination  and  beauty.  It  indeed  pl.iysin  great  part 
about  the  external  circumstances  and  decorative  adjuncts 
of  the  tain.  But  in  liandling  thusn  Koats's  mi^thod  is  the 
reverse  of  that  by  which  some  writers  vainly  endeavour 
to  rival  in  literature  the  effects  of  tlie  painter  and 
sculptor.  He  never  writes  for  the  eye  merely,  but  vivifies 
everything  he  touches,  telling  even  of  dead  and  Hcuselcis 
things  in  terms  of  life,  movempnt,  and  feeling.  Thus 
the  monuments  in  the  chapel  itisje  are  brought  before  us, 
not  by  any  ed'ort  of  description,  bnt  solely  through  our 
sympathy  with  the  shivering  fancy  of  the  beadsman: — 
"  Knighta,  ladies,  praying  in  dumb  orat'riea, 
He  [lasseth   by  ;  and  his  weak  spirit  fails 

To  think  how  they  may  acho  in  icy  honda  and  mails." 
Even   Into   the  sculptured  lie.ads  of    the  corbels  in    tiu: 
banqueting  hall  the  |M)et  strikes  life : — 

"The  carved  angels,  ever  eager-eyed, 
Stared,  where  u|Kin  their  heads  the  cornice  reeta, 

With  wings  blown  t>ack,  and  hands  put  (im«s-wi8e  on  their 
biijasts." 


C.   K 


Tlic  i>aintf>H  panes  in  thi*  cli.ini1>or  window,  instf'jid  of 
jtrying  to  pick  out  tlieir  beauties  in  detail,  he  calls — 

"  luuumereble  of  ataina  and  splendid  dye 
As  are  tbffl  tiger-moth's  deep-damaak'd  wings, — " 

a  gorgeous  phrase  which  leaves  the  widest  range  to  the 
colour-imagination  of  the  reader,  giving  it  at  the  saine 
time  a  suflicieiit  clue  by  the  simile  drawn  from  a  particul&r 
specimen  of  nature's  blazonry.  In  the  last  line  of  the 
same  atanza — 

"  A  shielded  scutcheon  blush'd  with  blood  of  queens  and  kings," 
— the  word  'blush'  makes  the  colour  seem  to  come  and  go, 
wliilo  the  mind  is  at  the  same  time  scut  travelling  from 
the  maiden's  cbatubor  on  thoughts  of  her  lineage  and 
ancestral  fame.  Observation,  I  believe,  shows  that  moon- 
light has  not  the  power  to  transmit  the  hues  of  painted 
gloss  as  Keats  in  ihis  celebruted  passage  represents  it 
Let  us  be  grateful  for  the  error,  if  error  it  is,  which  has 
Jed  him  to  heighten,  by  these  saintly  splendours  of 
colour,  the  sentiment  of  a  scene  wherein  a  voluptuous 
glow  is  80  nxquisit^ly  attempered  with  chivalrous 
chastity  and  awe.  Whni  Madeline  uncia-sps  her  jewels, 
a  weaker  poi-t  would  have  dwelt  on  tlieir  lustre  or  other 
visible  quiilities :  Keats  puts  those  aside,  and  speaks 
straifjht  to  our  spirits  in  an  epitbi^t  breathing  with 
thfi  very  life  of  the  weai-er, — '  hor  warmed  jewels.' 
When  Piirpliyro  8pi'ea<U  tUv  tVa-st  of  dainties  beside  his 
sleeping  mistress,  we  are  made  to  feel  how  those  ideal  and 
rare  sweets  of  .scuko  surround  and  minister  to  her,  not 
only  with  thuir  own  iiiitura)  richues.^,  but  with  the 
associations  and  the  homage  of  all  far  countries  whence 
tliey  have  been  gathered — 

"From  silken  Samarcaud  to  cedar'd   Lebivuou." 
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If  the  unique  charm  nf  the  Eve  of  St  Agnet  Hps  thus 
in  the  richness  and  vitality  of  the  accessory  and  decorative 
images,  the  actions  and  erootions  of  the  personages  are 
hardly  less  happily  conceived  as  far  as  they  go.  Wliat 
can  be  better  touched  than  the  figures  of  the  beadsman 
and  the  nurse,  who  live  just  long  enough  to  share  in  the 
wonders  of  the  night,  and  die  quietly  of  age  when  their 
parts  are  over':  especially  the  debate  of  old  Angela  with 
Porphyro,  and  her  gontlo  treatniRnt  by  her  ini-ttress  on  the 
stair  1  Madeline  is  exquisite  throughout,  but  nio»f;  of  all, 
I  think,  at  two  moments :  first  when  she  has  just 
entered  her  chamber, — 

"  No'  uttered  syllable,  or,  woo  betide  : 
Dut  to  her  heart,  her  heart  was  voluble, 
Paining  with  eloquence  her  lialmy  side:"' — 

and  afterwards  when,  awakening,  she  finds  her  lover 
beside  her,  and  contrasts  his  bodily  presence  with  her 
di'eani : — 

"'Ah  Porphyro  I'  said  she,  'but  even  now 
Thy  voice  was  at  sweet  tremble  in  mine  ear 
Made  tunable  with  every  sweetest  vow  ; 
And  those  sad  eyes  were  spiritual  and  clear; 
How  chnnged  thou  art !  how  iMillid,  chill,  and  drear '." 

Criticism  may  urge,  indeed,  that  in  the  'growing, 
faint'  of  Porphyro,  and  in  his  'warm  unnerved  arm,'] 
wc  have  a  touch  of  tliat  swooning  abandonment  to  which 

'  A  otitic,  not  often  ao  in  error,  has  oontcnded  that  the  deaths  of 
the  beadsman  and  Angela  in  the  conolndiog  stanza  are  due  to  the 
exigonoieB  of  rhyme.  On  the  contrary,  Ihey  are  foresoea  from  the 
first :  that  of  the  beadsman  in  the  lines, 

"But  DO — alrcuily  had  hia  dcath-hell  ninir; 
The  jovB  of  all  his  Ufe  were  said  and  sang;" 
that  of  Angola  where  she  calls  herself 

"A  poor,  weak,  {lalsystricken,  chnrobyard  thing, 
Whose  passing  bell  may  ere  the  midnight  toll  " 
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K  pate's  heroes  are  too  Rubject.  But  it  is  the  ali^htm 
possible;  and  after  all  the  trait  belongs  not  more  to  tbf 
poet  individiiallj  llian  to  hia  time.  Lovers  in  prose  ro- 
mances of  that  date  are  constantly  overcome  in  like  man< 
ner.  And  we  may  well  jwirdon  Porphyro  his  weakness,  iitl 
consideration  of  the  spirit  wliirli  hiia  le<l  iiim  to  his  lady's 
side  iu  defiance  of  her  '  whole  Ijluodthirsty  race,'  and  will 
l>ear  her  safely,  this  night  of  happy  marvels  over,  to  the 
home  'beyond  the  southern  moors'  that  lie  has  pre- 
pared for  her'. 

Nearly  allied  with  the  Ev«  of  St  Agnea  is  the  frag- 
ment in  the  fonr-faot  ballnd  metra,  which  Keats  com- 
posed on  the  parallel  popular  belief  connected  with  the 
eve  of  St  Mark.  This  piece  was  planned,  as  we  saw,  at 
Chichester,  and  written,  it  appears,  [iiirtly  there  and 
partly  at  WinchesU-r  six  months  later :  the  name  of  the 
heroine,  Bcilha,  seems  fartlior  to  suggest  associations  with 
Canterlmry.  Impressions  of  all  these  threii  cathedral 
cities  which  Keats  knew  are  combined,  no  doubt,  in  the 
picture  of  which  the  fragment  consists.  I  have  said 
picture,  but  there  are  two  :  one  the  out-door  pictirre  of 
the  city  streets  in  their  spring  freshness  and  Sabbath 
peace :  the  other  the  indoor  picture  of  the  maiden 
reading  in  her  quaint  fire-lit  chamber.  E.ich  in  its  way 
is  of  an  admirable  vividness  and  charm.  The  belief 
about  St  Mark's  Eve  was  that  a  person  stationed  near  a 
church  porch  at  twilight  on  that  aiiniversary  would  set" 
entering  the  cliurch  the  itppiiritionsi  of  those  about  to  die, 
or  be  brought  near  deatti,  in  the  ensuing  year.  Kcuts's 
fragment  breaks  ofF^>etore  the  story  is  well  engaged,  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  Kee  how  his  o])eniiig  would  have  led  up  to 
incidenta  illusti-ating  this  belief.  Neither  is  it  dear 
'  Bee  Ap|iendix,  p.  'i'iy. 
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wliether  he  intendtnl  to  place  tliem  in  medioival  or  in 
relatively  modein  tinius.  Tlic  duiuunj  ProtcHtiint  air 
which  he  gives  tlie  Siiii<;l»y  streets,  the  Oriental  furniture 
mid  curiosiliea  of  the  liwly's  chamber,  mij,'ht  Beciu  to 
indicate  the  hitter:  Luit  we  must  reuiuiuber  that  he  was 
nevci-  stiiut  in  his  Bixjluuology — witnetis,  for  instance,  the 
hue  which  tells  how  '  tile  long  carpets  ros<^  along  thi?  gusty 
floor'  In  the  Jllve  of  St  Ai/nai.  The  intt-rest  of  the 
St  Mark's  fragmeut,  then,  lies  uot  in  uioviag  unrrulivo 
ur  the  pronnse  of  it,  but  in  two  things  :  tir»t,  itit  pictorial 
brill iauce  luid  eliai'iit  uf  woikiuaniship  :  and  second,  ita 
relation  to  and  iuUueuce  on  later  English  poetry.  Keat« 
in  this  piece  aulicipates  iu  a  remarkable  degree  the 
feeling  and  method  of  the  uiodera  pre-Kaplinolite  schools. 
The  indoor  scene  of  the  girl  over  her  book,  in  ite 
insistent  delight  iu  vivid  colour  and  the  minuteness  oi 
far-souglit  suggestive  and  picturesque  detail,  is  jverfectly 
iu  the  spirit  of  Rossetli  (whom  we  know  that  the 
fragment  deeply  impressed  and  interested), — of  hit 
pictures  even  more  than  of  his  poems  :  while  in  the  out- 
door work  we  seem  to  iiiid  forestalled  the  very  tones  and 
cadences  of  Mr  Morris  in  some  tale  of  the  KarUdy 
J'aradisa: — 

"The  city  streets  were  clean  and  fair 
From  wholesome  drench  of  April  raiiLs; 
And  on  the  western  window  ponea 
The  chilly  sunset  fiiintly  told 
Of  unmatured  grocn  valleys  cold, 
Of  the  greeu  thorny  blooculesa  hedge, 
Of  rivers  new  with  springtide  sedge." 

Another  poem  of  the  same  period,  roniunlic  in  a 
diflerent  sense,  is  La  Belle  Dams  tans  Merri.  The  title 
is  taken  from  that  of  a  poem  by  Alain  Ohnrticr, — the 
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■ecretary  and  court  poet  of  Charles  VI.  and  ChorleB  VIT. 
of  France, — of  wkich  an  Ekiglish  translation  used  to  be 
attributed  to  Chuucer,  aud  is  included  in  the  early 
editions  of  his  works.  This  title  hud  caught  Keats's 
fancy,  and  in  the  Eve  of  iSt  Agties  he  makes  Ix>renzu 
waketi  Madeline  by  playing  beside  her  bed — 

"ail  ancient  ditty,  long  since  mute. 
In  Provence  call'd  '  La  belle  daiuo  sans  uierci '." 

Tlic  syllables  continuing  to  haunt  him,  be  wrote  in  the 
course  of  the  spring  or  summer  {1819}  a  poem  of  his 
own  on  the  theme,  which  has  nu  uiort;  to  do  with  that  of 
Chiirtier  tluui  Chartier  has  iviiUy  to  do  with  Provence'. 
Kcata's  bullad  can  hardly  be  said  to  tell  a  story;  bat 
rather  seta  before  us,  with  iniugery  drawn  from  the 
mediieval  wurld  of  encliantmeiit  uiid  kiiight-crmutry,  a 
type  of  the  wasting  power  of  love,  when  either  adverse 
fate  or  deluded  choice  makes  of  love  nut  u  blessing  but  a 
bane.  The  plight  wliicli  thu  puut  thus  shadows  forth  is 
partly  that  ol  his  own  soul  in  thraldom.  Every  reader 
must  fuel  huw  truly  the  imagery  expresses  the  pa^ision: 
how  powerfully,  through  these  fascinating  oldworltl 
aymlKils,  the  univer.s:d  hetu-t  of  man  is  made  to  8|>eak. 
To  many  students  (of  whom  the  present  writer  is  one) 
Uie  union  of  iiiliuite  teiidt^rness  with  a  weird  intensity, 
the  conciseness  and  jittrity  of  the  |>oetic  form,  the  wild 
yet  simple  magic  of  the  cadences,  the  perfect  'inevitable' 
union  of  sound  and  sen.se,  make  of  La  Belle  Dame  tana 

1  Charticr  was  born  at  Bayeux.  His  BelU  Damt  laiu  Herd  ia 
a  poem  of  over  eighty  stanzas,  the  introduction  in  narrative  tmd 
the  real  in  dialogue,  setting  forth  the  obduracy-  sbown  by  a  lady 
to  her  wooer,  and  his  consequent  despair  and  dtsath.— For  the 
date  of  oomposition  ol  Ecuts's  poem,  sue  Appeudix,  p.  '.UO. 
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Herd  the  master-piece,  not  onlj  among  the  ahoi'tur 
poems  of  Keats,  bat  even  (if  any  single  master-piece 
must  be  chosen)  among  them  ull. 

Before  finally  giving  up  Hyperion  Keats  had  conceived 
and  written,  during  hia  summer  months  at  Shanklbi 
and  Winchester,  another  narrative  pot^m  on  a  Greek 
subject :  but  one  of  those  where  Greek  lifo  and  legend 
come  nearest  to  the  medtieval,  and  give  8coi)e  both  for 
scenes  of  wonder  an<l  witchcraft,  and  for  the  stress  and 
vehemence  of  passion.  1  speak,  of  course,  oi  Larnin,  the 
story  of  the  Reri>eut-Iady,  both  enchantress  and  victim  of 
enchiintnients,  who  loves  a  youth  of  Corinth,  iind  builds 
for  him  by  her  art  a  palace  of  delights,  until  their  happi- 
ness is  shattered  by  the  8cn>tiny  of  intrusive  and  cold- 
blooded wisdom.  Keats  had  found  the  germ  of  the 
story,  quoted  from  Philostralus,  in  Burton's  Anatomy  <>/ 
Mebkitclwly.  In  vei-sifying  it  he  went  back  once  more 
tt)  rhymed  heroics ;  handling  them,  however,  not  us  in 
Etidymion,  but  in  a  manner  founded  on  that  of  Dryden, 
with  a  free  use  of  the  Alexandrine,  a  more  siwiring  one 
of  the  overflow  and  the  in'egular  pause,  and  of  disyllabic 
rhymes  none  at  alL  In  the  measure  as  thus  treated  by 
Keatii  there  is  a  fire  and  gruce  of  movement,  a  litlio  and 
serpentine  energy,  well  suited  to  the  tliemo,  and  as 
effective  in  its  way  as  the  victorious  march  of  Dryden 
himself.  Here  is  an  example  whcro  the  poetry  of  Greek 
mythology  is  finely  woven  into  the  rhetoric  of  love  : — 

"  Leave  thee  alone  1    Look  back  !    Ah,  goddess,  see 
Whether  my  eyes  can  ever  turn  from  thee  1 
For  pity  do  not  this  sad  heart  belie — 
Kven  as  thou  vaniahest  so  I  shall  die. 
Stay  1  though  a  Naiad  of  the  rivers,  stay  I 
To  thy  far  wishes  will  thy  streams  obey « 
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Stay  !   though  the  greeuust  woods  be  thy  domaiu, 
Alone  they  can  drink  up  the  mnniiiig  miu: 
Though  a  dosrcnded   Pluiad,  will  not  one 
or  thiuo  hunniinioua  sisters  keep  in  tune 
Thy  spheres,  nud  as  thy  silver  proxy  shine?* 


And  here  an  insUince  of  the  power  and  reality  of  scenic 
iniaginutioii  : — 

"Aa  men  talk  in  a  droam,  so  Corinth  nil, 
'J"lironf;hout   lier  {>alacea  iiiiiierial, 
And  tdl  hct-  populuuji  stroL-ta  and  touplee  lewd, 
jMuttcT'd,  like  teniiiest  in   the  distance  hrow'd, 
To  tlio  wide-Mpictuied  oiglit  alK(\o  hor  tower's. 
Men,  women,  rich  and  poor,  in  the  cool  hum's, 
Shnttlfd  their  tuindiiL-s  o'er  the   |>avciurut  white, 
Uoiuiiaiiiun'd  or  iiluiie ;   while  uiaiiy  u  light 
Flar'd,  hero  wid  there,  from  wealthy  festivals. 
And  threw  their  moving  shadows  on  the  walls, 
Ur  found  them  cluster'd  iu  the  coniic'd  shade 
Uf  somu  orch'd  tL'mplo  dixjr,  or  dusty  colonnade.'' 

No  uiit>  can  deny  the  ti-uth  of  Keats's  own  criticiam 
ou  Lamia  when  lie  says,  "  I  iitn  certain  there  is  that  sort 
of  fire  in  it  which  must  take  hold  of  people  in  some 
way — give  them  either  pleasant  or  unpleasant  sensation." 
There  is  perhaps  nothing  iu  all  his  writing  so  vivid,  or 
that  80  hums  itself  in  upon  the  uiind,  oa  the  picture  of 
tlie  serpent-woman  awaiting  the  touch  of  Hermes  to 
ti-ansform  her,  followed  by  the  agonized  process  of  the 
tt anafurinatton  it-wlf.  Admirably  told,  though  periia[>8 
somewhat  disproportionately  for  its  place  in  the  poem,  is 
the  introductory  episode  of  Hermes  and  hia  nympli :  admir- 
ably again  the  concluding  scene  where  the  merciless  gaze 
of  the  philosopher  exorcises  his  pupil's  dream  of  love  and 
tjeauty,  and  the  lover  in  forfeiting  hia  illusion  forfeits 
life.     This  thrilling  vividnrss  of  narration  iu  particular 
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points,  and  tktj  tiue  luulixlioua  vigour  of  luuch  of  the 
vem^  have  uauDud  aoiue  studeiitH  tu  give  Lamia  nlmost 
the  first,  if  not  the  lirst,  place  among  Keats's  miirutive 
poems.  But  Hurely  fur  this  it  in  iii  soue  |>urt8  too 
feveri^ih,  and  in  uthers  too  unequal.  It  contains  ilescrip- 
ti(>u8  not  eutiruly  successful,  an  for  iustancu  that  uf  thu 
pulace  reared  Ijy  Lamia's  umgic  ;  which  will  ui>t  \nsax 
(Ximjtarisou  with  otlit-r  and  earlier  drwun-palaces  of  the 
(KMJt's  liuitdiug.  And  it  has  reflective  ]>u.isages,  ns  that 
in  the  first  book  beginmng,  *  Let  the  mad  ]ioet8  siiy 
wliute'er  they  please,'  aud  the  first  fifteen  lines  of  the 
afc.iid,  where  from  the  winniug  and  truly  poetic  ease 
of  his  style  at  its  best,  Keats  relapses  into  sometliing  too 
lilcu  I^eif;])  Hunt's  and  his  own  early  strain  of  affected 
(•use  and  fireside  triviality.  He  shows  ut  the  stame 
tune  signs  of  a  return  to  his  former  rush  experimeuts  in 
language.  The  pixsitive  virtues  of  beauty  and  felicity  in 
hiii  diction  had  never  l>eeu  attended  l>y  tiie  negative 
virtue  of  strict  corroctnens  :  thus  in  the  Eve  of  St  Ai^tes 
we  bad  to  '  brook '  tears  for  to  chock  ur  forbear  them,  in 
llyi)erion  '  portion'd '  for  '  proportiuu'd  ;'  eyes  that  '  fever 
out;'  a  chiiriot  '  foani'd  along.'  Some  of  these  verbal 
licences  jhissuss  a  force  that  makes  them  pass ;  but  not 
so  in  Lamia  the  adjectives  'psalterian'  and  'piazzian,' 
the  verb  'to  labyrinth,'  and  the  participle  'diift,'  as  if 
from  an  imaginary  active  verb  meaning  tu  daza 

In  the  moral  which  the  tale  is  made  to  illustrate 
there  is  moreover  a  weakness.  Keats  himself  gives  us 
fair  warning  against  attaching  loo  much  importance  to 
any  opinion  which  in  a  momentary  mood  we  may  find 
him  uttering.  But  tJie  doctrine  he  sets  forth  in  Lamia 
is  one  which  from  the  reports  of  his  conversation  we  know 
him  lo  have  held  with  a  certain  consistency  : — 
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"  l)o   not  all   charms   fly 
At  the  mere  touch  of  cold  philu!i(ii)hy  Y 
There   waa  an  awful   rainbow  once  iu  Luaveii  ; 
Wo  know  her  woof,  her  tuxturo  ;   she  is  giv«u 
In  tho  dull  citfdoguo  of  common  thiags. 
l'liilos<>|>iiy   will  clip  an  nngel's  wings. 
Conquer  all   mysteries  by  rule  and  line, 
Empty  the  haunted  air  and  gnumed  mine — 
Uaweavo  a  rainbow,  as  it  erewhilo  uiodo 
The  teuder-i>erBon'd  LAmia  melt  into  a  shade." 

Campbell  has  set  forth  the  same  doctvino  more  fully  in 
The  Rainbow;  but  one  sounder,  bi-aver,  and  of  liotter 
hope,  by  which  Keata  would  have  done  well  to  stand,  is 
preached  by  Wonl8Wf)rth  in  his  famous  Preface. 

Fussing,  now,  from  the  narrative  to  tho  reflective 
[mrtion  of  Keats's  wcirk  durinjj  this  ])eriod — it  was  on 
the  mlcs,  we  siiw,  tliut  he  was  chii'lly  occupied  in  the 
spring  months  of  1819,  from  the  completion  of  St  Agi\«i 
Eve  at  ChicheHter  in  January  until  the  commencement 
of  Lamia  and  Otho  the  Great  at  Slianklin  in  June. 
These  odes  of  Keats  constitute  a  claas  a[)iirt  in  English 
literature,  in  form  and  manner  neither  lineally  derived 
from  any  earlier,  nor  much  resembling  any  contemporarj', 
vei-se.  Ill  what  he  calls  the  '  roundelay '  of  the  Indian 
maiden  in  Eiult/iHton  he  had  made  his  most  elaborate 
lyrical  attem])t  until  now  ;  and  while  for  once  ap- 
proaching Shelley  iu  lyric  ardour  and  height  of  pitch, 
had  equalled  Coleridge  in  touches  of  wild  musical 
beauty  and  far-sought  romance.  His  new  odes  are 
comparatively  simple  and  regular  in  form.  They  are 
written  in  a  strain  intense  indeed,  but  meilitative  and 
brooding,  and  quit-e  fr«?e  from  the  declamatory  and 
rhetorical  elements  which  we  are  accustomed  to  associate 
with  the  idea  of  an  ode.     Of  the  tive  composed  iu  the 
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spring  of  1819,  two,  those  on  PsycM  and  the  Grecian 
Urn,  are  inspired  by  the  old  Greek  world  of  imaginatioD 
iiad  art ;  two,  those  on  Melancholy  :iiul  the  NiglUingaU, 
hj  inoods  of  the  poet's  owu  mind  ;  while  the  tiftli,  that 
on  Indolence,  purtuke^  in  a  weaker  degree  of  both  in- 
s])irationa. 

In  the  Psyche,  (where  the  staoza  is  of  a  lengthened 
type  approaching  those  of  Spenser's  nu])tial  odes,  but  not 
I'egularly  repeated,)  Keats  recurs  to  a  theme  of  which  he 
had  long  been  enamoured,  aa  we  know  by  the  lines  in 
the  opening  poom  of  his  first  book,  beginning — 

"So  felt  he,  who  first  told  how  Psyche  went 
On  the  smooth  wind  to  realms  of  wonderment." 

Following  these  lines,  in  his  early  picco,  came  others 
disfigured  by  cloying  touches  of  the  kind  too  common  in 
his  loTe-scenes.  Nor  are  like  touches  quite  absent  from 
the  ode :  but  they  are  more  than  compensated  by  the 
exquisite  freshness  of  ihe  natural  scenery  where  the 
mythic  lovers  are  disclosed — '  Mid  hush'd,  cool-rooted 
flowers  fnigrant-eyed.'  Whut  other  poet  has  compresseil 
into  a  single  line  so  much  of  the  true  life  and  charm  of 
flowers,  of  their  power  to  minister  to  tlie  spirit  of  man 
through  all  his  senses  at  oucel  Such  felicity  in  com- 
pound ejiitheta  is  l>y  this  time  habitual  with  Keats,  and  of 
Hpeuser,  vrith  his  '  sea-shouldering  whales,'  he  is  now  in 
his  own  manner  the  equaL  The  'iiKvire-lidded  sleep'  of 
the  maiden  in  St  Agnes'  Eve  is  maielied  in  tlii.s  oile  by  the 
'moas-lain  Dryads'  and  the  'soft-conch&d  ear'  of  Psyche; 
though  the  last  epithet  perhaps  jars  on  ua  a  little  with  a 
sense  of  oildity,  like  the  '  cirque-couch;int '  snake  in 
Lamia.  For  the  rest,  there  is  certainly  something 
strained  in  the  turn  of  thought  and  expression  whereby 
the  [loet  offurB  himself  and  the  homage  of  his  own  mind 
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to  the  divinity  Lu  addrusiiuti,  in  lion  of  tlio  wnrnliip  of 
auliquity  for  which  she  caiue  too  late ;  and  especially  in 
the  terms  of  the  metaphor  which  opens  the  famous  fourth 
stanza: — 

"Yes,  I  will  be  thy  priest,  aud  build  a  faue 
lu  Homo  untrodden  region  of  luy  mind, 
Wliere  bnuiched  thoughts,  new-blown  with  pleasant  |Miiu, 
Instead  of  pines  hIuUI  murmur  in  the  wind." 

Yet  over  such  liifiieukic-a  the  true  lover  of  poetry  will 
tind  himself  swiftly  Itoriii^,  iinlil  ho  pauses  breathless 
and  delijfbtod  at  the  tbru»huld  of  the  sanctimry  pn-pared 
by  the  'gardener  Fancy,'  his  uur  charmod  by  the  glow 
and  music  of  the  veiiw;,  with  its  hurrying  pace  and 
artfully  iterated  vowels  towards  the  close,  his  mind 
(•[itlirallcd  V^y  the  beauty  of  the  invocation  and  the 
imayiiry. 

Less  glowing,  but  of  liner  conception  uiiil  more  raix* 
poetic  value,  is  the  Ode  on  a  Orccian  Urn.  Instead  of 
the  long  and  uu<x)ual  stuuza  of  the  Pnyche,  it  is  written 
in  a  regular  stanza  of  fivo  rhymes,  the  first  two  arranged 
in  a  quatrain,  and  the  second  three  in  a  sestet;  a  plan  to 
which  Keats  adhered  in  the  rest  of  his  odes,  only  varying 
the  order  of  tliK  st-stot,  and  in  one  instance — the  ode  to 
Melancholy — expanding  it  into  u  septet.  The  sight,  or 
the  imagiimtion,  of  a  piece  of  ancient  sculpture  had  aet 
the  [loet's  mind  at  work,  on  the  one  hand  conjuring  up 
the  scenes  of  ancient  life  and  worslup  which  lay  behind 
aud  suggested  the  sculptured  images;  on  the  other, 
Bjteculating  on  the  abstract  relations  of  plastic  art  to  life. 
The  opening  invocation  is  followed  by  a  string  of  questions 
which  llutih  their  own  answer  upon  na  out  of  the  darkness 
of  antiquity — interrogatories  which  are  at  the  same  time 
pictures, — 'What  men  or  gods  are  these,  what  maidens 
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lotli,'  kc.  The  seconil  and  third  stanzas  express  with 
jiertWct  poetic  felicity  and  insight  the  vital  ilitferencea 
between  life,  which  pays  for  its  uuiqne  prerogative  of 
reality  by  sntiety  and  decay,  and  art,  which  in  Ibrfeiting 
reality  gains  in  exchange  permanence  of  beauty,  and  the 
power  to  charm  by  inmgiucd  experiences  even  richer  than 
the  real.  Then  the  questioning  begins  again,  ami  yields 
the  inciiinpArable  choice  of  ])ictares, — 

"What  little  town  by  river  or  sea  shore, 
Or  mountain  built  with  peaceful  citado], 
Is  eniptTcd  of  its  folk,  this  pious  mnm?" 

[n  the  answering  lines — 

"And,  little  town,  thy  streets  for  evermore 
Will  silent  be  ;   and  not  a  soul  to  tell 
Why  thou  art  desolate,  can  o'er  return, — " 

in  these  lines  there  seems  a  dissonance,  inastiiuch  as  they 
speak  of  the  arrest  of  life  as  though  it  were  an  inQiction 
in  the  Kphere  of  reality,  and  not  merely,  like  the  instances 
of  such  arrest  given  farther  back,  a  necessary  condition 
in  the  sphere  of  art,  having  in  that  spht-re  its  own 
compensations.  But  it  is  a  dissonance  which  the  atten- 
tive read(!r  can  easily  reconcile  for  himself :  and  none 
but  an  attentive  reader  will  notice  it  Finally,  dropping 
the  airy  play  of  thi;  mind  backward  and  forward  between 
the  two  spheres,  the  poet  consigns  tiie  work  of  ancient 
skill  to  the  future,  to  remain, — 

"in  midst  of  other  woe 
Than  'tfara,  a  friend  to  man,  to  whom  tliou  sa/st, 
Iteauty  in  tnith,  truth   beauty, — " 

thus  proclaiming,  in  the  last  words,  what  amidst  the 
gropings  of  resison  and  the  Bux  of  things  is  to  the  poet 
and  Ai-tist — at  Kuist  to  one  of  Keats's  temjier — on  im- 
mutable law. 
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Jt  seema  clear  that  no  single  extant  work  of  antiquity 
can  have  supplii-d  Keats  mth  the  suggestion  for  this 
poem.  There  exists,  indeed,  at  Holland  Uuuse  an  urn 
wrought  with  just  such  a  scene  of  pastoral  sacrifice  as  is 
described  iu  Lis  fourth  stanza' :  and  of  course  no  subject 
is  commoner  in  Greek  relief-sculpture  than  a  £acchaiui>- 
lian  procession.  But  the  two  subjects  do  not,  so  far  as  I 
know,  occur  togother  on  any  single  work  of  ancient  art : 
and  Keats  probably  imagined  his  tiru  by  a  combination 
of  sculptures  actually  seen  in  the  Britisfi  Museum  with 
others  known  to  him  only  from  engravings,  and  particu- 
larly from  Pirancsi's  etcliinga  Lord  Flolland's  urn  is 
duly  figured  in  the  Fast  e  Candelahri  of  that  admirable 
master.  From  the  old  Leigh  Hunt  days  Keats  had  been 
fond  of  what  he  calls — 

"the  pleasant  flow 
Of  words  at  opening  a  portfoliu : " 

and  in  the  scene  of  sacrificu  in  Endymion  (Book  L,  136 — 
163)  we  may  perhaps  already  find  a  proof  of  familiarity 
with  this  particular  print,  as  wol)  as  an  anticipation  of  the 
more  niaaterly  poetic  rendering  of  the  subject  in  the  ode. 
The  ode  On  Indolence  atanils  midway,  not  necessarily 
in  date  of  composition,  but  iu  scope  und  feeling,  between 
the  two  Greek  and  tho  two  j)crsonal  odes,  as  I  have 
above  distinguisliud  tiiein.  In  it  Keiits  ugain  calls  up 
the  image  of  a  marble  urn,  but  not  for  its  own  sake, 
only  to  illustrate  the  guise  in  which  he  feigns  the 
allegoric  presences  of  Love,  Ambition,  and  Poetry  to 
have  appeared  to  him  in  a  day-dream.  This  ode,  less 
highly  wrought  and  more  unequal  than  the  rest,  contains 

'  This  bsB  been  pointed  out  by  my  oolleagae  Mr  A.  S.  Mnmy: 
■ee  Forman,  Workt,  vol.  iii.  p.  115,  note;  and  W.  T  Arnold, 
Potlical  Workt,  &a.,  p.  xxii,  oote. 
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the  imaginntive  record  of  a  passing  mood  (mentioned 
ftlao  in  his  correspondence)  when,  the  wonted  intensity  of 
his  emotional  life  was  8us]>ended  under  the  spell  of  an 
agreeable  physical  languor.  Well  had  it  been  for  him 
had  such  moods  come  more  frequently  to  give  him  rest. 
Most  sensitive  among  the  sons  of  men,  the  sources  of  joy 
and  pain  lay  close  together  in  hia  nature :  and  unsatisfied 
pasaioQ  kept  both  sources  filled  to  bursting.  One  of  the 
attributeti  he  assigns  to  his  enchantress  Lamia  is  a 

''  soientiiil  l>min 
To  UDi^rploi  bliss  from  ite  neighbour  pain, " 
In  the  fragmentary  ode  On  Melanc/wly  (whicli  has  no 
proper  l>egiruiing,  its  first  stanza  having  been  discarded) 
be  treats  the  theme  of  Beaumont  and  of  Milton  in  n 
uianniT  entirely  his  own  ;  expressing  his  experience  of 
the  hiiliitual  iutcrcliange  and  alternation  of  emotions  of 
joy  and  pain  with  a  characteristic  ensy  magnificence  of 
iiimgery  and  style  : — 
"  Aye,  ID  the  very  Temple  of  Delight 

Veil'd  Jleliiuclioiy  hnn  her  sovoroign  «liriiii>, 
Tboiigb  known  to  uuue  save  him  whose  strenuous  l<:ingue 
Cat)   burst  jny's  grape  against  his  palate  fine  : 
His  soul  Nliall  taste  the  Hu<lneii8  of  her  might. 
And  bo  among  her  cloudy  trophies  bung." 

The  same  croa>4ing  and  intermingling  of  op{>o8ite 
currents  of  feeling  timla  expression,  together  with  un- 
equalled touches  of  the  poet's  feeling  for  miture  and 
romance,  in  the  Ode  to  a  Niyluingnle.  Just  as  his 
Grecian  urn  was  no  single  siwcimen  of  antiquity  that 
he  had  seen,  so  it  is  not  the  particular  nightingale  he 
)iad  heard  singing  in  the  Hampatcad  garden  that  he  in 
his  poem  invokes,  but  a  type  of  the  race  imagined  as 
singing  in  some  (ar-«ff  scene  of  woodland  mystery  and 
beauty.     Thither  he  siglis  to  follow  her :  first  by  aid  of 
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the  spell  uf  80ine  southern  vintago — a  spell  which  be 
makes  iiu  reulize  iii  Iine«  redolent  of  the  southern  richness 
and  joy.  Then  follows  a  contrasted  vision  of  all  his  own 
and  mankind's  tribulations  which  he  will  leave  behind 
him.  Nay,  he  needs  not  the  aid  of  Bacchus, — Poetry 
nione  sliall  transport  him.  For  a  moment  he  mistrubt-s 
her  power,  but  the  next  moment  finds  himself  whern  he 
would  be,  listening  to  the  imagined  song  in  the  imagined 
woodland,  and  divining  in  the  darkness,  by  that  gift 
wliereby  his  mind  is  a  match  for  nature,  all  the  secrets 
of  the  season  and  the  night.  In  this  joy  he  remembers 
hdw  often  the  thought  of  death  hiis  seemed  welcome  to 
him,  and  thinks  it  would  be  more  welcome  now  than 
ever.  The  niglitingnle  would  not  cease  her  song — and 
hei-e,  by  a  breach  of  logic  which  is  also,  I  think,  a  fl.iw 
in  the  poetry,  fie  contrasts  the  transitoriness  of  human 
life,  meaning  the  life  of  the  individual,  with  the  {jemia- 
nence  of  the  son<;-bird'a  life,  meaning  the  life  of  the 
type,  This  liuit  thought  leads  liim  off  into  the  ages, 
whence  he  brings  back  those  memorable  touches  of  far-off 
Bible  and  legendary  romance  in  the  stanza  closing  with 
the  words  '  in  faery  landti  forlorn':  and  then,  catching  up 
liis  own  last  wurd,  'forlorn,'  with  an  abrupt  change  of 
mood  and  meaning,  he  retum.s  to  daily  consciousness, 
and  with  the  fading  awHy  of  his  forest  dream  the  poem 
closes.  In  this  group  of  the  odes  it  takes  rank  beside 
the  Grecian  Urn  in  the  other.  Neither  is  strictly 
&ultlesii,  but  such  revealing  imaginative  insight  and 
such  conquering  poetic  charm,  the  touch  that  in  striking 
80  lightly  strikes  so  deep,  who  does  not  prefer  to  fault- 
lesaness?  Both  oilea  are  among  the  veriest  glories  of 
our  poetry.  Both  are  at  the  same  time  too  long  and  t 
well  known  to  quote.     Let  uh  therefore  place  here,  aa  i 
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example  <if  thiii  cla.s.<i  of  Keats'a  work,  tbe  ode  To 
Autumn,  which  is  tlie  liiat  lio  wroto,  and  contains  the 
ixicurd  of  hi.i  quiet  Seiiteinber  days  ut  VVinchester.  It 
opens  out,  iiidcet),  no  such  fur-ruiiching  avenues  of 
thought  and  fei/litii;  as  the  two  lost  lueutioried,  but  iti 
execution  in  perha]>s  the  coui|il<^tc!st  of  them  idl.  In  thu 
first  stanza  the  Iwunty,  in  tlie  liiKt  the  pensivoness,  of 
the  time  are  ex]iri'.ssi-d  in  words  so  Ir.iiisparriit  and  direct 
lliat  we  ulmost  forget  they  are  words  at  all,  and  naturn 
herself  and  the  season  seem  speaking  to  us :  while  in 
the  middle  wtaiiza  tln'  touches  of  litorary  art  and  Greek 
l>ersoniticatiou  have  an  exquisite  cun^'ruity  and  light- 
ness. 


'  Season  of  mists  and  mellow  fhiitfulnesa, 

Cloito  Ixjsom-frhsiid  of  tho  maturing  sun  j 
Conspiring  with  him  liow  to  load  and  bless 

With  fruit  tho  vines  that  round  tho  Ih.itoh-eaves  run ; 
To  bend  with  apples  tho  mosa'd  cottage  trees, 

And  till  all  fruit  with  ni)eno88  to  the  core  j 
To  swell  the  gounl,  and  plump  the  hazel  shells 

With  a  avveot  kernel ;   to  set  budding  more, 
Atid  still  more.  Inter  flowers  for  the  bees, 
Until  they  think  warm  days  will  never  cease. 

For  Summer  has  o'er-brimm'd  their  clammy  cells. 

Who  hath  not  seen  thee  oft  amid  thy  store  I 

Sometimes  whoever  seeks  abroad  may  hud 
Thee  sitting  careless  on  a  granary  floor. 

Thy  hair  aofl-lifted  by  the  winnowing  wind ; 
Or  Ml  a  half-reap'd  furrow  sound  asleep, 

Drowa'd  with  tho  furao  of  fxippies,  while  thy  hook 
Spores  the  next  swath  and  all  its  twined  flowers : 
And  sometimes  Uke  a  gleaner  thou  dost  keep 

Steady  thy  ladeu  head  across  a  brook ; 

Or  by  a  oider-press,  with  patient  look. 
Thou  watcbest  the  last  oozings  hours  by  boura. 
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Where  are  the  songs  of  Spring  1    Ay,  where  are  they  1 
Tliiiik  not  of  thtiiu,  tliuu  liast  thy  music  too, — 

Whilu  barred  cloudii  bloom  the  soft-dying  day, 
And  touch  tlio  8tubblo  plainn  with  rosy  buu; 

Then  in  a  wailful  choir  the  Buall  guuts  mourn 
Among  the  river  gjillows,  burue  aloft 

Or  aiukiug  aa  the  light  wind  lives  or  dioa  ; 

AtiiJ  fuU-growu  lambs  loud  bleat  from  hilly  boiiru  ; 
lloilge-cricketa  sing;    and  now  with  treble  soft 
The  red-brcust  whistles  from  u  garduii-croft ; 
And  gathering  swallows  twitter  in  the  skies." 

To  pass  fi-om  our  poet's  work  at  this  time  in  the 
several  liulds  of  romaiiou,  epic,  ballad,  uud  ode,  to  those 
in  the  (ield  of  drama,  is  to  pass  from  a  region  of  hajipy 
and  assured  concjucst  to  one  of  failui'e,  tlmugh  of  fuilure 
not  unredyfiued  by  augurius  of  future  success,  liud  any 
fiiluru  been  in  storo  for  him.  At  his  age  no  man  has 
ever  been  a  master  iu  the  drama  :  even  by  the  most 
powerful  intuitive  genius,  neitliur  human  nature  nor  the 
<litliculties  of  the  art  itself  can  be  so  early  mostorod. 
The  manner  in  which  Keats  wrote  his  first  [)lay,  merely 
suinilyiiig  the  words  to  a  plot  contrived  as  they  went 
along  by  a  friend  of  gifts  i-adically  inferior  to  his  own, 
was  moreover  the  least  favourable  that  he  could  have 
alt<"in()ted.  He  bi-ouglit  to  the  task  the  mastery  over 
poetic  colour  and  diction  wliicii  wo  have  seen  :  he 
braught  an  impassioned  sentiment  of  romance,  aud  » 
raLml  prepared  to  enter  by  symjMithy  into  the  hearts  of 
men  and  women  ;  while  Brown  contributed  his  amateur 
stage-craft,  such  aa  it  was.  But  these  things  wore  not 
enough.  The  power  of  symjiatlictic  insight  had  not  yet 
devclo]>od  in  Keats  into  one  of  di-amatic  creation  :  and 
the  joint  work  of  the  friends  is  confused  in  order 
uud    sequence,   and    tar    from    masterly   in   ooucc|)lion. 
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Keata  iiiileed  makes  thu  uUaiucters  speak  in  lineK  Sasliing 
with  all  the  hues  of  poetry.  But  in  theiiiselves  Utey 
have  the  etfoct  only  of  pui>i>L«ta  inexpertly  agitated : 
Otlio,  a  jjuppet  type  of  royal  dignity  and  fatherly  attec- 
tiou,  Ludolph  of  febrile  pasxioa  and  vacillation,  Erminia 
of  maidenly  jmrity,  Conrad  and  Aurantbe  of  ambitious 
lust  and  treachery.  At  least  until  the  end  of  the  fourth 
act  these  strictures  hold  good.  Prom  that  point  Keats 
worked  alone,  and  the  tifth  act,  probubly  in  conseijueiice, 
shows  a  great  iinproveuiunt.  There  is  a  real  dramatic 
effect^  of  the  violent  kind  atfectod  by  the  old  English 
drama,  in  the  disclosure  of  thu  body  of  Auranthe,  dead 
indeed,  at  the  moment  when  Ludulph  in  his  madness 
vainly  imagines  himself  to  have  sliiiu  her:  and  some  of 
the  si}eeohes  in  which  his  frenzy  breaks  forth  remind  us 
strikingly  of  Murlowe,  not  only  by  their  pomp  of  poetry 
and  allusidn,  but  by  the  tumult  of  the  soul  and  senses 
expressed  in  tbum.  Of  th((  second  historical  play,  Kiing 
Stnphen,  which  Keats  began  by  himself  at  Wincheetur, 
too  little  was  written  to  afford  matter  for  a  safe  judg- 
ment. Tlio  few  scenes  he  tinished  are  not  only  marked 
by  his  characteristic  splendour  and  felicity  of  phrase : 
they  are  full  of  a  spirit  of  heady  action  and  the  stir  of 
battle :  qualities  which  he  had  not  .shown  h\  any  pre- 
vious work,  and  for  which  we  might  have  doubted  his 
capacity  lutd  not  this  fragment  been  prvserved. 

But  in  Ihe  mingling  of  his  soul's  and  body's  destinies 
it  had  been  determined  that  neither  this  nor  any  other 
of  his  powers  should  be  sufiercd  to  ripen  further  upou 
earth. 
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CHAPTER    VTn. 

Roturii  to  Wcntworth  Place — Autumn  cxseupations :  The  Cap  and 
Bflla  :  Itticast  of  Uyjierion — Growing  despondaooy — Visit  o/ 
George  EeaU  to  England — Attack  of  DlncBa  in  February — 
Holly  in  the  Spring— Summer  in  Kentish  Town— Publication 
of  the  Lamia  volame— Relapse — Or>1e^  South — Voyai^e  to 
I  taly — Naples  —Borne — Last  Days  and  Death .  [October  1H19 — 
Feb.  1921.] 

Wk  left  Keats  at  Winchester,  with  Otho,  Lttmick,  and 
the  Ode  to  Autumn  just  written,  iind  with  his  mind 
set  on  trying  to  facu  life  sunoly,  and  take  up  arms  like 
other  men  against  liis  troubles,  instead  of  letting  imagi- 
nation magnify  and  passion  exasi«i"ate  them  as  heretofore. 
At  his  reiiucat  Dilke  took  for  him  a  Iwlgiug  in  liis  own 
neighbourhood  in  Westminster  (25  College  Street),  and 
here  Keats  came  on  tjie  8th  of  October  to  take  up  his 
quarters.  But  alas  !  h\a  blood  proved  traitor  to  his 
will :  and  tlio  plan  of  life  and  literary  work  in  London 
broku  down  at  ouce  on  trial.  The  gain  of  health  and 
composure  •which  he  thought  ho  had  made  at  Winuhoater 
proved  illusory,  or  at  least  could  only  be  maintained  at 
a  distance  from  the  great  perturbing  cause.  Two  days 
after  his  return  he  went  to  Hainpstead — 'into  the  tiru' 
— and  iu  a  moment  the  flames  hud  seized  him  more 
tiurcely  than  ever.  It  woii  the  tirst  time  he  had  seen 
his  mistress  for  four  months.  He  found  her  kind,  and 
fi-om  that  hour  was  utterly  passion's  slave  again.  In 
the  solitude  of  hia  London  lodging  he   found  that  he 
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could  not  work  nor  rest  nor  fix  his  though  kn.  Ho 
must  send  her  a  line,  he  writes  to  Faimj  Brawne 
two  days  later,  "and  see  if  that  will  assist  iu  dismiss- 
ing you  from  my  niiiid  for  over  so  short  a  time.     Upon 

my  soul  I   can  think  of  nothing  else I  cannot  exist 

without  you.  I  am  forgetful  of  everything  but  seeing 
you  again — my  life  seems  to  stop  there — I  see  no 
further.  You  have  absorb'd  me."  A  three  days'  visit 
at  her  mother's  douse,  followed  by  another  of  a  day  or 
two  at  the  Dilkcs',  ended  in  his  giving  up  all  resi.stancf* 
to  the  spell.  Within  ten  days,  apparently,  of  his  return 
from  Winchester,  he  had  settled  again  ut  ([aiiii>steiul 
under  Brown's  roof,  next  door  to  the  home  of  his  joy 
and  tcjrment.  He  writ^.-s  with  a  true  forehotling :  "  I 
shall  be  able  to  do  nothing.  I  should  like  to  cast  the 
die  for  Love  or  Death. — I  have  no  pHtience  with  any- 
thing else." 

It  wa.s  for  death  that  the  die  was  cast,  and  from  the  ^ 
date  of  hia  nsturn  to  Wciitworth  Place  in  October,  1819, 
begins  the  melancholy  closing  chapter  of  Keata's  history. 
Of  the  triple  flame  which  was  burning  away  his  life,  the 
flame  of  genius,  of  passion,  and  of  disease,  while  the  last 
kept  smouldering  iu  secret,  the  second  burnt  every  day 
more  fiercely,  and  the  first  began  from  this  time  forth  to 
sink.  Not'  that  he  was  idle  during  tlie  ensuing  season  of 
autumn  and  early  winter ;  but  the  work  he  did  was 
marked  both  by  infirmity  of  purpose  and  failure  of 
power.  For  the  present  he  ilefiTinim-d  not  to  publish 
Lamia,  IsaM.la,  and  the  other  jioenis  written  since 
Kntlymion.  He  preferred  to  await  the  result  of  Brown's 
attem]>t  to  get  Olho  brought  on  the  stage,  thinking,  no 
doubt  justly,  that  a  success  in  that  field  would  help  to 
win  a  candid  he«ring  for  his  poetry.      In  the  meantime 
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tho  soofla  tif  the  party  critics  had  brought  hitn  so  low  in 
ebtimatiori  thttt  Brown  in  sending  in  the  i>lay  thought 
it  best  to  withhold  his  friend's  name.  The  great  hope 
of  tho  authors  was  that  Kean  would  see  an  opportunity 
for  himself  in  the  part  of  LuJolph,  In  thin  they  were  not 
dLsapjiointcd  :  the  play  was  accepted  :  but  Elliston,  the 
nmunger,  proposing  to  keep  it  back  till  tho  next  season 
or  tlie  next  liiit  on(^  Koats  and  Brown  objected  to  the 
delay,  and  about  Obristmas  transferred  the  offer  of  their 
MS.  to  Covent  Garden,  where  iMacready,  under  Harris's 
luanagement,  was  at  this  time  l)eginning  to  act  the  lead- 
ing pHrts.  It  was  after  n.  while  rotnrned  unojioued,  and 
with  that  the  whole  matter  soem.s  to  huvo  dropped. 

In  the  meanwhile  tragedy  was  still  the  goal  towards 
which  KoiU.'i  lient  his  hopes.  "One  of  my  ambitions," 
he  had  written  to  Bailey  from  Winchester,  "is  to  make 
aa  groat  a  revolution  in  modem  dramatic  writing  u 
Kean  hiis  done  in  acting."  And  now,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr  Tayloi-  of  Nov.  17,  he  says  that  to  write  n  few  fine 
plays  is-«ti]l  his  greatest  ambition,  when  he  does  feel 
nmbitious,  which  is  very  seldom.  The  little  dramatic 
skill  he  may  as  yet  have,  however  bwlly  it  might  show 
in  a  drauiu,  would,  he  conceives,  bo  sufficient  for  a 
jioem  ;  and  what  ho  wishes  to  do  next  is  "  to  difl'iitie  the 
colouring  of  St  A<jnet'  Eve  throughout  a  jioem  in  which 
character  and  sentiment  would  be  the  figures  to  such 
dnniery."  Two  or  three  such  [K>ema  would  bo,  he  thinks, 
the  best  ffrtuiiiH  to  the  Pamcustum  alllssivium  of  true 
dramatic  writing.  Monntimo,  ho  is  for  tho  moment 
engaged  on  a  task  of  a  tliffeient  nature.  "  As  the 
marvellous  is  the  most  enticing,  and  the  surest  guarantee 
of  harmonious  numlxirs,  T  have  been  unileavouring  to 
persuade    myself    to    nntether    Fancy,    and    to    let    htjr 
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manage  for  hei-self.  I  and  myself  cannot  agree  about 
this  at  all."  The  pipce  to  which  Keats  here  alludes  is 
evidently  the  satirical  fuiry  poem  of  the  Cap  and  Belli, 
on  which  we  know  him  to  have  been  at  this  time  busy. 
Writing  of  the  autumn  days  ituiuediatoly  following  their 
return  to  Wentworth  Place,  Brown  Siiys  : — 

"By  chance  our  conversation  turned  on  the  idea  of  n 
comic  faery  (>oera  in  the  Siw-nser  stanza,  and  I  was  glad  to 
encourage  it.  He  hm)  not  cnmiv)scd  in.'vny  stanzox  before  he 
proceeded  in  it  with  spirit.  It  wius  t<i  be  published  under 
the  feigned  authorship  of  '  Lucy  Vaughao  Lloyd,'  and  to  Iniar 
the  title  of  the  V<ip  intd  BelU,  or,  which  he  pr<'ferrod,  the 
Jmlmitiu,  This  occnpioil  his  nioniiugs  pleasantly.  He  wrote 
it  with  the  greatest  facility  ;  in  one  instance  I  remember 
having  cnjiiod  (for  1  copied  iw  ho  wrote)  as  many  as  twelve 
Btaiiaus  bffori!  dinner'." 

E.xcellent  friend  as  Brown  was  to  Keat^,  hn  was  not 
the  moiit  judicious  advisor  In  matters  of  litei-nture,  and 
the  attempt  made  in  the  Cajt  and  BtlU  to  mingle  witli 
the  strain  of  fairy  fancy  a  slniin  of  worldly  tlippmcy 
and  satire  was  one  cssoutially  alien  to  Keats's  nature. 
Ab  long  as  hea,lth  and  8|iintH  lasted,  he  was  often  full, 
08  we  have  sof  ti,  of  pl<>asMiilry  and  nonsense :  but  his  wit 
wiis  e.s.senti(iity  aniialilo',  iind  he  was  far  too  tender- 
hcArted  ever  to  he  a  satirist  Moreover  the  spirit  of 
poetry  in  him  was  too  intense  and  aorious  to  work 
hand-in-hund  with  the  ."pirit  of  Imnter,  as  poetry  ami 
banter  had  gone  liond-in-hand  in  some  of  the  metrical 
romances  of  the  Italian  Renaisnanc**,  and  again,  with 
unpreircdentotl    dexterity    and     brilliance,    in    the    early 

'  Honghton  MS3. 

'  "HanavSr  npoke  of  any  one,"  snys  Sevprn,  (Houghton  MSS.,) 
"bat  by  saying  something  in  their  faTonr,  and  this  always  so 
agreeably  and  cleverly,  imitnttni;  the  ronnner  to  increase  your 
favoarsblp  imprrfution  of  the  person  he  was  speaking  of." 
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cantos  of  Don  Jtuin.  It  was  partly  the  inflaence 
of  the  facetious  Brown,  who  was  a  great  student 
of  Pulci  and  Boiardo,  partly  that  of  his  own  recent 
Italian  studies,  and  partly  the  dazzling  example  of 
Byron's  success,  that  now  induced  Keats  to  make  an 
attempt  in  the  same  dual  strain.  Having  already  em- 
ployed the  measure  most  tit  for  such  an  attempt,  the 
ottava  rima  of  the  Italians,  in  his  serious  poem  of 
laabeUa,  he  now,  by  what  seems  an  odd  technical 
perversity,  adopted  for  his  comic  poem  the  grave  Sjien- 
serian  stanza,  with  its  sustiiined  and  mvolvcd  rhymes 
and  its  loug-drawn  close.  Working  thus  in  a  vein  not 
truly  his  own,  and  liamjtered  moreover  by  his  choice  of 
metre,  Keats  nevertheless  manages  his  transitions  from 
grave  to  gay  with  a  light  hand,  and  the  movement  of  the 
Cap  and  Bdh  has  inut^li  of  his  characteristic  suppleness 
and  grace.  In  other  reaiiects  the  ]>ocm  is  not  a  suoceBs. 
The  story,  which  appears  to  have  been  one  of  hia  own 
and  Brown's  invention,  turned  on  the  perverse  loves  of 
a  fairy  emperor  and  a  fairy  ])rinco8S  of  the  East.  The 
two  are  uiiwillinf;ly  betrothed,  each  being  meanwhile 
enamoured  of  u  mortal.  The  eighty-eight  stanzas,  which 
were  all  that  Keut^  wrote  of  the  poem,  only  curry  us  as 
far  as  the  flight  of  the  empei-or  Eliinan  for  England, 
which  takes  )iliice  at  the  moment  when  his  aflianced 
bride  alights  from  her  iierial  journey  to  his  capital. 
Into  the  Eliinan  part  of  the  story  Keats  makes  it  cle&r 
that  he  meant  somehow  to  weave  in  the  same  tale  which 
had  been  in  his  mind  when  ho  began  the  fragment  of 
Si  Mark's  iUve  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, — the  tale  fit 
an  English  Bertha  living  in  a  minster  city  and  beguiled 
in  some  way  through  the  rending  of  a  magic  book. 
Witli   ihi»  and  oilier   purely    fiincirul   elements    of    the 
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story  are  mixed  up  satirical  allusions  to  the  events  of 
the  day.  It  was  in  this  year,  1819,  that  the  quarrels 
between  the  Prince  Regent  iiud  his  wife  were  drawing 
to  a  bead  :  tho  |iublic  mind  was  full  of  the  subject :  and 
the  general  symputhy  was  vehemently  liroused  on  I  he 
side  of  the  acaudnbiuR  bidy  in  opjiositioti  to  her  thrice 
scamlaloua  husband.  The  references  to  tliese  royal 
quarrels  and  intrigues  in  the  Gap  and  BdU  are  general 
rather  than  particular,  although  here  and  there  indi- 
vidual names  and  characters  are  glanced  at :  as  when 
•Elsquire  Biaucopany  '  stands  manifestij',  as  Mr  Forman 
has  i>ointed  out,  for  Whitbread.  But  the  social  and 
]>erKOiial  satire  of  the  piece  is  in  truth  aimless  and  weak 
euotigli.  As  Kr-Mts  hail  not  the  heart,  so  neither  had  be 
the  worldly  ex]>erience,  for  this  kind  of  work ;  and 
beside  the  blaze  of  the  Byronic  wit  and  devilry  Ids 
raillery  seems  but  cliild's  phiy.  Where  the  fun  is  of  the 
purely  fanciful  and  lairy  kind,  he  shows  abundance  of 
adroitness  and  inventton,  and  in  paasagi^s  not  humorous 
is  sometimeH  really  himself,  bis  inmi;! nation  bet'omiug 
vivid  and  alert,  and  his  style  taking  on  its  own  happy 
light  and  colour, — but  seldom  for  more  than  a  stanza 
or  half-stan/ji  at  a  time. 

Besides  liis  mornin;;  tjisk  in  Brown's  coniimny  on 
the  Gap  and  lielh,  Keats  bad  other  work  on  hantl 
during  this  Noveniljor  and  Deoemlter.  "In  the  even- 
ings," writes  Brown,  "at  his  own  desire,  ho  occupied  a 
separate  apartment,  and  was  deeply  eng!ige<l  in  re  unxlel 
ling  the  fragment  of  Uypirion  into  the  form  of  a 
Vision."  The  result  of  this  attempt,  which  has  been 
preserved,  is  of  a  singular  and  patlielic  interest  in 
Keats's  history.  We  have  seen  how,  in  the  previous 
August,  he  had  grown  discontented   with  the  stylo  and 
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diction  of  Ifyprrion,  as  being  too  artificial  nnd  Millunic 
Now,  in  the  decline  of  his  ()Ower9,  he  took  the  ])oeiu  up 
again',  and  liegan  to  re-write  aud  greatly  amplify  it; 
partly,  it  would  at«m,  through  a  mere  relapse  into  his 
old  fault  of  overloading,  (tartly  through  a  desire  tn 
give  expression  to  thoughts  and  feelings  which  were 
pressing  on  his  mind.  His  new  plan  was  to  relate  the 
fall  of  tlie  Titans,  not,  as  before,  in  diroct  namilivc, 
but  in  tlio  form  of  a  \'i8ion  revealed  and  interpreted  to 
him  by  a  goddess  of  the  fallen  race.  The  reiider  re- 
members how  he  had  broken  off  his  work  on  Hyperion 
at  the  point  where  Mnemosyne  is  enkindling  the  brain 
of  Ajiollo  with  the  in8]>ii-alion  of  her  ancient  wisdom. 
Following  a  clue  which  lie  had  foniul  in  a  Ijktin  book  of 
mythology  ho  had  lately  bought',  he  now  identities  ihia 
Greek  Mnemosyne,  the  mother  of  the  Muses,  with  the 
HomsK  Monetii ;  and  (being  [icssibly  also  arware  that  the 
temph)  of  Juno  Moiieta  on  the  Capitol  at  Rome  was  not 
f.ir  trom  that  of  Saturn)  makes  his  Mneninsyiie-Moneta 
the  pri(!.it«aa  and  guanlian  of  Saturn's  temple.  His  vision 
takes  liini  first  into  a  gmve  or  garden  of  delicious  fruits, 
having  oAten  of  which  he  sinks  into  a  slumltor,  and 
awakes  to  find  himself  on  the  floor  of  a  huge  primev;d 
templa  Presently  a  voice,  the  voice  of  Moneto,  whose 
form  he  cannot  yet  see  for  the  fumes  of  incen.se,  summons 
him  to  climb  the  steps  leading  to  an  imago  lieside  which 
she  is  ofTering  sacrifice.      01)eyijig  her  with  difficulty,  ho 

■  See  Appcnilix,  p  2:i0. 

•  AuflortM^  MythograpM  Latini,  ed.  Van  Stnveren,  Leydcn, 
1742.  Keats'a  copy  of  the  book  wan  bought  by  him  in  IS19,  anil 
passed  after  hia  death  into  the  handn  first  ot  Brown,  and  after- 
wards of  Archdeacon  Ilailev  (flonRhton  NfSS.).  The  passage  abont 
Moneta  whicli  had  wrought  in  Rcats'fi  mind  occurs  at  p.  4,  in  the 
notes  to  HyginUB. 
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quMtioiiB  her  coacvriiing  the  mysteries  of  tho  place,  and 
leama  from  her,  among  other  knowledge,  that  he  in 
standing  in  the  temple  of  Saturn.  Then  she  withdraws 
the  veils  from  iicr  fuco,  at  sight  of  which  he  feels  an 
irresistiblo  desire  txj  Iwim  her  thoughts ;  and  thereupon 
finds  hiniHplf  conveyed  in  a  tmnce  by  her  side  to  the 
ancient  scene  of  Saturn's  overthrow.  '  Deep  in  the 
shady  Kadness  of  a  vale,'  itc, — from  this  point  Keats 
begins  to  woHve  into  the  new  tis.sue  of  liis  Vinon  tho 
text  of  the  original  l/j/perion;  with  alterations  which  are 
in  almost  all  cases  for  the  worse.  Neither  does  the  new 
portion  of  bis  work  well  match  the  old.  iSido  by  side 
with  impressive  passages,  it  contains  others  where  both 
rhythm  and  diction  flag,  and  in  com|>ari8on  deftends  for 
its  Itejiuty  far  more  on  single  lines  and  passages,  and  less 
on  sustained  effects.  Keats  has  indeed  imagined  nothing 
richer  or  purer  than  the  fejist  of  fruits  at  the  opening  of 
the  Vision,  and  of  supernatural  prcnences  he  has  pcrha|>s 
conjured  up  none  of  such  melancholy  beauty  and  awe  as 
that  of  the  priestess  when  she  rcmovi-g  her  veils.  But 
the  especial  interest  of  the  poem  lies  in  the  lijjht  which 
it  throwN  on  the  inward  distresses  of  his  mind,  and 
on  the  conception  he  had  liy  this  time  come  to  enter- 
tain of  tlie  poet's  character  aud  lot.  When  Monetu 
bids  him  mount  the  stops  to  hor  side,  she  warns  liim 
that  if  ho  (nils  to  do  so  he  is  lioiind  to  perish  utterly 
where  he  stjuids.  In  fiict  he  nil  but  dies  before  he 
rejiches  the  8t,iir,  but  reviving,  ascends  and  learns  from 
her  the  meaning  of  tho  ordeal :  — 


"  None  can  usurp  this  height,"  rotumod  that  shade, 
"But  those  to  whom  tho  misorios  of  the  world 
Are  misery,  and  will  not  let  them  rest 
All  else  who  find  a  haven  in  tho  world, 
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Where  they  may  thoughtless  sleep  away  their  days. 

If  by  a  chunuo  iuto  thia  faue  they  come, 

Rot  on  tlie  paveuieat  where  thou  rottedat  half." 

"Are  there  not  thousands  in  the  world,"  said  I, 

Encouraged  by  the  sooth  voice  of  the  shade, 

"  Who  love  their  fellows  even  to  the  death, 

Who  feel  the  giant  agony  of  the  world, 

And  more,  like  slaves  to  poor  bumauity, 

Labour  for  mortal  good  1     I  sure  should  see 

Othur  DJfu  here,  but  I  am  here  alone." 

"Those  whom  thou  apakest  of  are  no  visionaries," 

Rejoiu'd  tbiit  voice  ;    "  they  are  no  dreamers  weak ; 

They  seek  no  wonder  but  the  human  face, 

No  luuaio  but  a  bapiiy-noted  voice  : 

They  come  not  here,  they  have  no  thought  to  come; 

And  thou  art  here,  for  thou  art  less  than  they. 

Wliat  benefit  canst  thou  do,  or  all  thy  tribe. 

To  the  great  world  ?    'I'iiou  art  a  dreaming  thing, 

A  fever  of  thyself:    think  of  the. earth  : 

What  bliss,  even  in  hope,  is  there  for  thee  7 

What  haven  ?     Every  craiture  hath  its  liome. 

Every  sole  man  hath  days  of  joy  and  paiu, 

Whetlier  his  labours  be  sublime  or  low — 

The  jMiin  alono,  the  joy  alone,  distinct : 

Only  the  di'e.imer  venoms  aU  his  days, 

Bearing  more  woe  than  all  his  sins  deserve. 

Therefore,  that  hagiiiiiiess  l>e  somewhat  shared. 

Such  things  as  thou  art  are  admitted  oft 

Into  like  gardens  thou  diJat  pass  erewhile, 

And  surt'er'd  iu  these  temples — "'. 

Tracing  the  process  of  Kcats's  thought  through  this 
somowbat  obscure  imagery, — the  poet,  he  moans,  is  one 
who  to  indulge  in  dreams  withdraws  himself  from  the 
wholesome  activities  of  ordinary  men.  At  first  he  is 
lulled  to  sleep  by  the  sweets  of  poetry  (the  fruits  of  the 

■  Mrs  Owen  wan  the  first  of  Rest9*8  oritiofl  to  call  attention 
to  this  pfiR-iii'.'e,  witliniit,  liowpver,  iinrlerstandini;  the  Bp«>oial 
Bigcifioance  it  derives  from  the  ilate  of  it*  composition. 
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garden) :  awukuuiug,  lie  linds  himself  on  the  floor  of  a 
solemn  teni]>lc,with  MneiiioByiM^,  the  mother  and  inspirerof 
song,  eiilhi'onBd  all  but  inacceuiiibiy  ubove  Lim.  If  he  is 
a  tridor  inditfurctit  to  the  troubles  of  Iiis  fellow  men,  he 
is  conilomued  to  perish  swiftly  mid  lie  forgotten :  he  is 
Hutfered  to  ajiproach  the  goddess,  to  oomuiuuc  with  her 
and  catuh  her  inspiration,  only  on  condition  that  he 
shares  ali  those  troubles  and  makes  tht;m  his  own.  And 
even  then,  his  portioa  is  far  harder  and  less  honourable 
than  that  of  common  uien.  In  the  conception  Keats 
here  expresses  of  the  liuuiau  mission  and  responsibility 
of  his  art  there  is  nothing  new.  AlinoHt  from  the  first 
dawning  of  his  ambition,  ho  had  looked  beyond  the  mere 
sweets  of  poetry  towards — 

"a  nobler  Ufe, 
Where  I  may  tiud  the  agonies,  the  strife 
Of  human  hearts." 

What  is  new  is  the  bitterness  with  which  he  speaks  of 
the  poet's  lot  even  at  its  best 

"Only  the  dreamer  yenoma  all  liia  days, 
Bearing  more  woe  than  all  his  sins  deserve," 

— through  what  a  circle  must  the  spirit  of  Keats,  when 
this  bitter  cry  broke  from  him,  have  travelled  since  the 
daya,  only  three  years  before,  when  he  was  never  tired 
of  singing  by  anticipation  the  joys  and  glories  of  the 
poetic  life  : — 

"Those  are  the  living  pleasures  of  the  bard, 
Uut  richer  far  listen t/s  award. 
What  shall  he  murmur  with  his  latest  breath, 
When  his  proud  eye  looks  tlirough  the  film  of  death?" — 

His  present  cry  in  its  bitterness  is  in  truth  a  cry  not  so 
much  of  the  spirit  im  of  tha  flesh,  or  riither  of  the  spirit 
vanquished  by  the  lleaL    The  wasting  of  his  vital  |>owers 
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by  latent  disease  wus  turning  all  liia  sensatious  and 
eiuoijous  intu  pain — at  once  darkening  tlio  shudow  of 
impending  poverty,  increasing  the  natural  importunity 
of  ill-boding  instincts  at  his  heart,  ami  exiisperatiug  into 
i^ony  the  unsatisfied  cravings  uf  his  ]>assioii.  In  verses 
at  this  tiiuu  addressed,  thougli  doubtless  not  shown,  to 
his  mistress,  he  exclaims  once  and  again  in  tones  like 
this: — 

"  Where  shall  I  learn  to  get  my  peace  again  ?"— 

— "O  for  some  suuiiy  spell 
To  dissipate  the  sliadows  of  tliia  hell "  : — 

or  at  the  conclusion  of  a  jtiteous  sonnet : — 

"  Yourself^your  soul — in  pity  give  nie  all, 
Withhold  uo  atom's  atom  or  I  die, 
Or  living  on  jterhaiis,  your  wretched  thrall, 

Forget,  in  the  mist  of  idle  misery. 
Life's  purposes, — the  palate  of  the  mind 
Losing  its  gust,  oud  my  ambition  blind." 

That  he  might  win  peace  by  marriage  with  the  object 
of  his  passion  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  Keata 
•s  possible  in  the  present  state  of  his  fortuuea.  "  How- 
ever aelfislily  1  may  feel,"  he  had  written  to  her  some 
months  eaiiier,  "  I  am  sure  I  could  never  act  selfishly." 
The  Brawiiea  on  tliuir  part  were  comfortably  off,  but 
what  his  instincts  of  honour  and  iude[>endence  forbade 
liiui  to  auk,  hers  of  tenderness  cuuld  |>erha[>s  hardly  be 
expected  to  offer.  As  the  autumn  wore  into  wiuter, 
Keats's  suQerings,  disguise  them  as  he  might,  could  not 
escape  the  notice  of  his  aS'ectiouate  comrade  Brown. 
Without  understanding  the  cause,  Brown  was  not  slow 
to  perceive  the  effect,  and  to  realise  tow  vain  were  the 
assurances  Keats  hail  given  him  at  Winchester,  that  the 
prL-ss\ii-e  of  real  troublus  would  sliffeu  him  against  troublt« 
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uf  imHgiiiatioii,  aud  that  Lu  wits  not  and  wuuliJ  uuL  allow 
himself  to  Ik*  miba]>|>y. 

"I  quickly  ijereeivcii,"  writes  Brown,  "tliat  ho  was  more 
so  tliaii  I  hod  feared  ;  liis  aUatraotiuu,  hiii  uccasionul  lassitude 
of  mind,  and,  frequently,  his  iuuuiued  tranquillity  of  counte- 
nance gave  me  great  uiieasinesH.  Ho  was  unwilling  to  si>ouk 
un  the  subject ;  aiid  I  could  do  no  more  than  atteiujit, 
indirectly,  to  cheer  him  with  hoitc,  avoiding  that  word 
however. ..All  that  a  friend  could  say,  or  oB'er,  or  urge,  was 
not  enough  to  heal  his  many  wounds.  lie  listened,  and  in 
kindness,  or  auoliied  by  kindue.ss,  showed  tranquillity,  but 
uotliiiig  from  a  frioiid  could  relieve  him,  except  on  a  matter 
of  inferior  trauhle.  lie  was  too  thoughtful,  or  too  miquiot, 
and  ho  began  to  be  reckless  of  health.  Among  other  proofs 
of  rcckle.>mneN.<i,  ho  was  secretly  taking,  at  times,  a  few  drops 
of  laudamun  to  keep  up  his  spirits.  It  was  discovered  by 
accident,  and  without  delay,  revealed  to  ma  He  needed  not 
to  be  warned  of  the  danger  of  such  a  habit ;  but  1  rejoiced  at 
his  promise  never  to  take  another  drop  without  my  know- 
ledge ;  for  tiottiiiig  could  induce  him  to  break  his  word  when 
once  given, — which  was  a  difhculty.  Still,  at  the  very 
moment  of  my  being  rejoiced,  thiu  woa  an  additional  proof  of 
his  rooted  misery"'. 

Some  of  the  same  symptoms  wore  observed  by 
Haydou,  ajid  have  been  described  by  him  with  his  usual 
recklctu  exaggciution,  aud  love  of  contrasting  another's 
weakness  witli  his  own  strength*.  To  his  friends  in 
geneitil  Keats  bore  himself  as  all'ectionately  as  ever,  but 
they  be^'an  to  notice  that  he  had  lost  his  cheerfulness. 
One  of  them,  Severn,  at  this  time  coin|ictod  for  and 
carried  oir(DeoemlK)r  9,  1819)  the  annual  gold  medal  of 
thu  Academy  for  a  historical  painting,  which  hud  not 
been  adjudged  for  several  years.  The  subject  was 
Spenser's  '  Cave  of  Despair.'     We  hoar  of  Keats  flinging 

1  Hoaghton  MSS. 

*  S«e  below,  p,  1U3,  aotti  8. 
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out  in  aiigor  from  among  a  company  of  elder  artists 
where  the  deserts  of  tho  winner  were  dii^paraged  j  aud 
we  iind  hiui  making  an  appointiiveut  with  Severn  to  go 
and  see  his  prize  picture, — adding,  however,  parentheti- 
cally fr6ni  lii3  troubled  heart,  "  You  had  best  put  lue 
into  your  Cave  of  Despair."  In  December  his  letters  to 
his  sister  make  mentiun  several  times  of  ill  health,  and 
once  of  a  suggestion  which  had  been  made  to  him  by 
Mr  Al>l)ey,  aud  which  for  a  moment  he  was  willing  to 
etiturtuiii,  that  he  .shuuld  take  advantage  of  an  opening 
in  the  tea-bri>king  line  in  coimection  with  that  gentle- 
man's business.  Early  iii  January,  1820,  George  Keat* 
appeared  on  a  sliort  visit  to  London.  He  was  now 
settled  with  his  wife  and  child  in  the  far  West,  at 
Louisville  on  the  Ohio.  Here  his  first  trading  adventure 
had  failed,  owing,  as  he  believed,  to  the  dishonesty 
of  the  naturalist  Audubon  who  was  concerned  in  it; 
and  he  was  brought  to  England  by  tho  necessity  of 
getting  possession,  from  the  reluctant  Abbey,  of  afurtlier 
portion  of  the  scanty  funds  still  remaining  to  the 
brothers  from  their  graiul mother's  gift.  His  visit  lasted 
only  three  weeks,  during  whicli  John  made  no  attempt 
to  unbosom  himself  to  him  as  of  old.  "  He  was  not  the 
same  being,  wrote  George,  looking  back  on  the  time  some 
years  ailerwards  ;  "  although  his  reception  of  me  was  us 
warm  as  heart  could  wi.sh,  he  did  not  speak  with  his  former 
openness  and  unreserve,  he  had  lost  the  reviving  custom 
of  venting  hi.')  griefs."  In  a  letter  which  the  poet  wTot« 
to  hi.s  sister-in-law  while  her  husband  was  in  England,  he 
attempts  to  keep  up  the  old  vein  of  lively  affectionate 
fun  and  spirits,  but  soon  fails  involuntarily  into  one  of 
depression  and  irritation  ngaiiist  the  world.  Of  hia 
work   he  says   uothing,  and    it   is   clear  from  Brown's 
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narrative  that  both  his  morning  and  his  evening  task — 
the  (Jap  a/id  Bella  and  the  Vigion — had  been  dropped 
some  time  before  this',  uud  left  iu  the  frngoientory  state 
in  which  we  possess  them. 

George  loft  for  Liverjiool  on  Friday  Jan.  28.  A  few 
days  later  Keats  was  seizud  by  the  first  ovurt  attack  of 
the  fatal  mischief  which  hiul  been  set  up  in  his  consti- 
tution by  the  exertions  of  his  Scotch  tour,  and  which 
recent  agitations,  and  perhaps  ini  prudences,  had  aggra- 
vated. 

"One  night,"  writes  Brown — it  was  on  the  Thursday 
Feb.  3 — "  at  eleven  o'clock,  he  came  into  the  bouse  iu  a  state 
that  looke<l  like  fierce  intoxication.  Such  a  state  in  him,  I 
know,  wiiH  impossible' ;  it  tlierefore  was  the  more  fearful  I 
anked  hurriedly,  '  What  in  the  matter  ?  you  are  feverod  ? ' 
'  Ves,  yea,'  be  answered,  '  I  waa  on  the  outaide  of  the  stage 
this  bitter  day  till  I  was  severely  chilled,  — but  now  I  don't 
feel  it.  Fevered  I — of  course,  a  little.'  He  mildly  and  instantly 
yielded,  a  property  in  his  natui-o  towards  auy  friend,  to  my 
request  that  he  should  go  to  bed.  I  foUuwod  with  the  best 
immediate  remedy  in  my  iMiwer.  I  entered  his  chamber  as 
ho  leapt  into  bed.  On  entering  the  cold  sheets,  before  his 
head  was  on  the  pillow,  he  slightly  coughed,  and  I  heard  him 
say, — '  That  is  blood  from  my  nioutb.'  I  went  towards 
him  ;  he  was  examining  a  single  drop  of  blood  upon  the  sheet. 
'  Bring  me  the  candle,  Brown,  and  let  mo  see  this  blood.' 
After  regarding  it  steadfastly,  be  looked  up  in  my  £«»,  with 
a  calmness  of  countenance  that  I  can  never  forget,  and  said, — 
'  I  know  the  colour  of  that  blood  ; — it  is  arterial  blood  ; — I 
cannot  be  deceived  in  tliat  colour  ; — thai  drop  of  blood  is  my 
death- warrant ; — I  must  die.'  I  ran  for  a  surgeon  ;  my  friend 
was  bled  ;  and,  at  five  in  tho  morning,  1  left  him  after  he 
hod  been  some  time  in  a  quiet  sleep." 

'  "IntermpU-d,"  says  Drown  orftcalarly  in  Hoagbton  MSS., 
"  by  a  oiroumstanoe  which  it  is  needleu  to  mention." 

'  Thi-'  passing  plirose  of  Brown,  who  Irrad  with  Eeats  in  the 
oloaesl  daily  eompanionihip,  by  itself  sufBoiently  refutes  certain 
■tatemenU  of  Haydon.     liut  see  Appendix,  p.  23J. 
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Keats  knew  hia  case,  and  from  the  first  moment  bad 
foreseen  the  issue  truly.  He  survived  for  twelve  months 
longer,  but  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  but  a  life-in- 
di-alh.  How  many  are  there  among  us  to  whom  such 
lacri/mae  rentm  come  not  homel  Happy  at  least  lire 
tlioy  whose  lives  this  curse  consumption  liaa  not  darkened 
with  sorrow  unquenchaMe  for  losses  past,  with  appre- 
hensions never  at  rest  for  those  to  come, — who  know 
not  what  it  is  to  watch,  in  some  haven  of  delusive  hope, 
iiiiiler  Moditcrrane.an  palms,  or  amid  the  glittering  winter 
pejice  of  Alpino  snows,  their  dearest  and  their  V)riyhtest 
perish.  The  malady  in  Keats's  case  ran  through  the 
usual  ph.i-sps  of  deceptive  rally  and  inevitable  relapse. 
The  doctors  would  not  iidmit  that  his  lungs  were  injured, 
and  merely  pre.<*cribed  a  lowering  regiim-n  and  rest  from 
mental  excitement.  The  weakness  and  nervous  prostra- 
tion of  the  patient  were  at  first  excessive,  and  be  coold 
l)ear  to  .see  nobody  but  Drown,  who  nui-sed  him  affection- 
ately day  and  night.  After  a  week  or  so  he  was  able  to 
receive  little  daUy  visits  from  hia  betrothed,  and  to  keep 
up  a  constant  interchange  of  notes  with  her.  A  liint, 
which  his  good  feelings  wrung  from  hi  in,  that  under  the 
circumstances  he  ought  to  release  her  from  her  engage- 
ment, WHS  not  accejitcd,  and  for  a  time  he  btreame  quieter 
and  more  eom]Kised.  To  his  sister  at  Walthainstow  he 
wrote  often  and  checrrnlly  from  his  sickbed,  and 
pleAsaut  lettei-s  to  some  of  his  men  friends :  among  them 
one  to  James  Rice,  which  contains  this  o<lcn  quoted 
and  touching  pictui-e  of  his  state  of  mind  : — 

"  I  may  say  that  for  six  months  l«fure  I  was  taken  ill  I 
hod  not  passed  a  tranquil  day.  Either  that  gloom  overspread 
lue,  or  I  was  suffering  under  soma  passionate  feeling,  or  if  1 
tume<l  to  versify  that  acerbated  the  (mison  of  either  sensation. 
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The  beautioa  of  nature  had  lost  tboir  power  over  me.  How 
aatooishiiigl^  (here  I  miut  premise  that  illness,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge  in  so  abort  a  time,  has  reliev^J  my  mind  of  a  load  of 
deceptive  thoughtij  and  images,  and  makes  me  perceive  tliiugs 
in  a  truer  light), — how  astonishingly  does  the  chance  of 
leaving  the  world  impreas  a  sense  of  its  natural  beauties  u[«jn 
US  !  Like  {xxir  Falstaff,  though  I  do  not  '  babWe,'  I  tliiiik  of 
grocu  fields  ;  I  muse  with  the  greatest  affection  on  every 
flower  I  have  known  from  my  infancy — their  shai>oa  and 
colum-a  are  as  new  to  me  as  if  I  bad  Just  created  them  with  a 
suiier-buman  fancy." 

The  greatest  plcusuro  ho  had  exjmrionced  in  life, 
K&^t8  said  at  anotber  time,  was  in  watching  the  growth 
of  flowers :  and  in  a  discussion  on  the  literary  merits  of 
the  liil>le  ho  once,  says  Ilazlitt,  ftmiul  fault  with  the 
Hebrew  poetry  for  saying  so  liltla  about  them.  What 
be  wants  to  ace  ai;;ain,  bo  writes  now  further  from  his 
sickbed,  liro  'the  simple  flowers  of  our  spring.'  And  in 
the  course  of  April,  atU.'r  being  nearly  two  months  a 
prisoner,  lie  began  gradually  to  pick  up  strength  and  get 
about  Even  us  early  as  the  twenty-fil'lb  of  March,  we 
hear  of  him  going  into  London,  to  the  private  view  of 
llaydon's  'Entry  into  Jerusiiloni,'  wliere  the  paintor  tells 
how  ho  found  him  and  Hazlitt  in  a  comer,  'really 
rejoicing.'  Reats's  friends,  in  whoso  minds  his  image 
bad  always  been  associated  with  the  idea.B  of  intense 
vitality  and  of  fume  in  store,  could  not  bring  them.selves 
to  believe  but  that  he  woul<l  recover.  Brown  biul 
arrangwl  to  start  early  in  May  oii  a  second  w^alking-tour 
in  Scotland,  and  the  doctor  actually  advised  Keats  to  go 
with  him:  a  folly  on  which  he  knew  his  own  state  too 
well  to  venture.  He  went  with  Urown  on  tho  smack  as 
far  ns  Gravesend,  and  then  returned;  not  to  Hampstead, 
hut  to  a  lodging  in  Wosltyan  Pluco,  Kentish  Town. 
He  had  chosen  this  neighbourhood  for  tho  sake  of  the 
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companionship  of  Leigh  Hunt,  who  was  living  in 
Mortimer  Street  close  by.  Keats  reniaiued  at  Wosleyan 
Place  for  about  seven  weeks  during  May  and  June, 
living  an  invalid  life,  and  occasionally  taking  advantage 
of  the  weather  to  go  to  an  exhibition  in  London  or  for  a 
drive  on  Uampstead  Hetith.  During  the  first  weeks  of 
hia  illness  he  had  been  strictly  enjoined  to  avoid  not 
only  the  excitement  of  writing,  but  even  tliut  of  reading, 
poetry.  About  this  tiuie  he  speaks  of  intending  to  b^n 
(meaning  begin  again)  soon  on  the  Cap  and  BelU,  Bat 
in  fact  the  only  work  he  really  did  was  thut  of  seeing 
through  the  pi-ess,  with  sorai<  slight  rovifiion  of  the  text, 
the  new  volume  of  poems  which  hia  friends  had  at  lost 
in<Iucpd  liiin  to  put  forward.  This  i&  the  immortal  volume 
oontjiining  Lamia,  Isiilit/fa,  The  Ev«  of  St  Agnst,  Uijp»- 
rioii,  and  th<-  Odeg.  Of  the  [loenus  written  during  Reats's 
twenty  months  of  in.spiration  from  March  1818  to  October 
1819,  none  of  importance  are  omitted  except  the  Ev«  of 
St  Mark,  the  Ode  on  Indolence,  and  Im  Belle  Dame  tant 
Merei,  The  first  Kcatii  no  doubt  thoufjii  t  too  fragmentary, 
and  the  second  too  unequal :  La  Belle  Dame  tant  Merei 
he  had  let  Hunt  have  for  his  periodical  Th«  Indientor, 
where  it  wna  printed  (with  altoi-ations  not  for  the  better) 
on  May  20,  1820.  Hyperion,  as  the  publishers  mention 
in  a  uotf,  was  only  at  their  special  df-sire  included  in  ih? 
book:  it  is  given  in  its  original  shape,  the  ])oet'B  friend*, 
says  Brown,  having  made  him  feel  that  they  thought 
the  re-cast  no  improvement.  The  volume  came  out  in 
the  first  week  of  July.  An  admirably  kind  and  discreet 
review  by  Leigh  Hunt  ap{>eared  in  the  Indicator  at  the 
beginning  of  August' :  and  iu  tlie  same  moutli  Jeffrey  in 

'  A  week  or  two  later  Leigh  Hunt  printed  in  the  Indicator  • 
few  Ktanzv   from   the  Cap  and  DtlL,  and  about  the  nme  time 
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the  Edinburgh  Review  for  the  6r8t  time  broke  sileuce  in 
Eeats's  favour.  The  impression  made  on  the  more 
intelligent  order  of  readers  may  be  iufened  fi'om  the 
ramikrks  of  Crabb  Robiuson  in  his  Diaries  for  the  fol- 
lowing December'.  "My  book  has  hml  good  success 
among  the  literary  people,"  wrote  Keats  a  few  weeks 
after  its  appearance,  "and  I  believe  has  a  moderate  sale." 
But  had  the  success  been  even  far  greater  than  it 
was,  Keats  was  in  uo  heart  and  no  health  for  it  to  cheer 
him.  Passion  with  luck  of  hope  were  working  havoc  in 
his  blood,  and  frustrating  any  efitiita  of  nature  towards 
recovery.  The  relapse  was  not  long  delayed.  Fresh 
hnmurrhages  occurring  on  the  22nd  and  23rd  of  Jane, 
he  moved  from  his  lodgings  in  Wesleyan  Place  to  be 
nursed  by  the  Hunts  at  their  house  in  Mortimer  Street. 
Here  everything  was  done  that  kindness  could  suggest  to 
keep  hiui  amused  and  comforted  :  but  all  in  vaiu  :  he 
"would  keep  his  eyes  fixed  all  day,"  as  he  after wai-d.s 
avowed,  on  Uam]>stead;  and  once  when  at  Hunt's 
KUggusliou  they  took  a  drive  in  that  direction,  and 
rested  on  a  seat  in  Well  Walk,  he  burst  into  a  flood 
of  unwonted  tears,  and  declared  his  heart  was  bi-cak- 
iug.  In  writing  to  Fanny  Brawue  he  at  times  cannot  dis- 
guise uor  control  his  miiiury,  but  breaks  into  piteous  out- 
cries, the  complaints  of  one  who  feels  himself  chained 
and  desperate  while  mistress  and  friends  are  free,  and 
who.se  heart  is  mekod  between  desire  and  helplessness, 
and  a  thousand  daily  pangs  of  half-frantic  jealousy  and 
suspicion.     "  Hamlet's  heai-t  was  full  of  such  misery  as 

dedicated  to  Ecats  bia  translation  of  Tasao'c  Amyntat,  speaking  of 
the  original  aa  "an  early  work  of  a  celebrated  poet  whose  late  it 
was  to  be  equally  pestered  by  the  critical  and  admired  by  the 
poetical." 

>  See  Orabb  Robinson,  Diariet,  Vol.  ii  p.  197,  etc. 
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uiiuii  is  wLeu  he  Kuid  to  Ophelia,  '  Go  to  a  nunncrj, 
go,  go  I'"  Keata  when  he  wrote  thus  was  not  luuiael^ 
but  ouly  ill  IiiH  own  words,  'a  fever  uf  himself:'  and  to 
Beck  cau»o  for  his  couipliiiiita  in  anything  but  liiB  owu 
distempered  state  would  be  unjust  equally  to  his  friends 
and  his  betrothed.  Wound  as  they  might  at  the  tiuio, 
we  know  fi-oni  her  own  words  that  they  left  no  iiniiressioD 
of  unkiudness  on  her  memory'. 

Such  at  this  time  was  Kcats's  condition  that  the 
slightest  shock  unmanned  him,  and  he  could  not  bt^ar 
the  eutrance  of  an  une!t|iectcd  person  or  stranger.  After 
lie  hiid  boon  some  seven  weeks  with  the  Hunts,  it 
liii]){>encd  on  the  12th  of  August,  through  the  mis- 
conduct of  a  servant,  that  a  note  from  Fanny  Bi-uwne 
was  delivered  to  him  oiKuied  and  two  days  lute.  This  cir- 
cumstiuice,  we  are  told,  bo  olTectcd  him  that  he  could  not 
endure  to  stjiy  longer  in  the  house,  but  loft  it  instjintly, 
intending  to  gi;>  back  to  his  old  lodgings  in  Well  Walk. 
The  Itrawucs,  however,  would  not  suffer  tliis,  but  took 
him  into  their  own  home  and  nursed  him.  Under  the 
eye  and  tendiuice  of  his  betrothed,  he  found  during  the 
next  few  weeks  some  mitigation  of  his  sufleritigs.  Uay- 
don  came  one  day  to  see  him,  and  has  told,  with  a 
painter's  touch,  how  he  found  him  "lying  in  a  white 
bod,  with  white  ipiilt,  and  wliito  sheets,  tlic  only  colour 
visible  was  the  hectic  flush  of  his  cheeks,  lie  was 
deejily  aflected  mi  J  so  was  I'."  Ever  since  his  relajtse 
at  the  end  of  June,  Keat«  had  been  warned  by  the 
doctors  that  a  winter  in  England  would  be  too  much  for 

•  See  Appcndii,  p.  '2Xi. 

■  Houghton  MSB.  La  both  the  Autobiograplty  and  the  Cor- 
Teijmiithnce  the  passage  is  ampUGed  with  paiufol  and  probably 
not  Iruslworth;  adUiliona. 
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him,  and  had  bticu  trying  to  bring  hinisctf  to  fiice  the 
prospect  of  a  journey  to  Itiily.  The  Shclleys  had  heard 
througli  llio  GisboruBB  of  Kcats's  relajwe,  and  Shelicy 
now  wrote  in  tcrma  of  the  most  delicate  and  sympathetic 
kindnesH  inviting  him  to  come  and  take  up  his  residence 
witli  them  at  Pisa.  This  letter  reached  Kctita  inimedi- 
ately  after  his  return  to  Ham|istead.  He  replied  in  an 
uncertain  tone,  showing  himself  deeply  touched  by  tlio 
Shelleys'  friendship,  but  as  to  the  Cenc%,  which  had  just 
been  sent  him,  and  generally  as  to  Shelley's  and  his  own 
work  ill  poetry,  finding  uotliiug  very  cordial  or  much  to 
the  purpose  to  say. 

As  to  the  plan  of  wintering  in  Italy,  Kcatti  Lad  by 
thisi  lime  nuule  up  his  mind  to  try  it,  "as  a  soldier 
marches  up  to  a  battery."  Ifis  hope  was  that  Brown 
would  accom[)any  hiui,  but  the  letters  he  had  written  to 
that  friend  in  the  Highlands  were  delayed  in  delivery, 
and  the  time  fur  Keala's  departure  was  fast  approaching 
wliilir  Brown  still  rcnuiiued  in  tgnoiunco  of  his  pur|iosc. 
In  the  uieuntime  another  companion  offered  himself  in 
the  person  of  Severn,  who  having  won,  us  we  have  seen, 
the  gold  raedal  of  the  Royal  Academy  the  yeiir  l)cfore, 
determined  now  to  go  and  work  at  Rome  with  a  view  to 
competing  for  the  travelling  studentship.  Keats  and 
Severn  accordingly  took  passage  for  Naples  on  )>oard  the 
ship  'Maria  Crowther,'  which  sailed  from  London  on 
Sept  18'.  Several  of  the  friends  who  loved  Keats  best 
went  on  boaixl  with  him  as  fur  as  Gravesend,  and  among 

'  I  have  the  date  of  Bailing  from  Lloyd's,  throagh  Win  kiadoesa 
of  the  secretary.  Col.  Hozier.  For  the  particulars  of  the  voys(;e 
and  the  time  following  it,  I  bavo  drawn  in  alrnoat  equal  degrees 
from  the  materials  published  by  Lord  Houghton,  by  Mr  Forman, 
by  Severn  liiiuself  in  Alianiic  ilvntbly.  Vol.  xi.  p.  4U1,  aud  from 
the  nnpubligbed  Houghton  and  Sevem  HSS. 
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them  Mr  Taylor,  who  hud  just  helped  him  with  money 
for  his  journey  by  the  purchase  for  £100  of  the  cojiy- 
right  of  Endymioii.  As  soon  as  the  ill  news  of  his 
health  reached  Brown  in  Scotland,  he  hastened  to  make 
the  best  of  his  way  south,  and  for  that  purpose  caught  a 
smack  at  Dundee,  which  arrived  in  the  Thames  on  the 
same  evening  as  the  'Maria  Crowther'  sailed:  so  that  the 
two  friends  lay  on  that  night  within  huil  of  one  another 
off  Gravesend  unawares. ' 

The  voyage  at  first  seemed  to  do  Keats  good,  and 
Severn  was  struck  by  hia  vigour  of  appetite  and  apparent 
cheerfulness.  The  fever  of  travel  and  change  is  apt  to 
produce  this  deceptive  effect  in  a  conBumj)tive  patient, 
and  in  Keats's  case,  aided  by  his  invincible  spirit  of 
pleasantness  to  those  about  him,  it  was  sufficient  to 
disguise  his  sufferings,  and  to  niise  the  hopes  of  hia 
companion  tbiuughout  the  voyage  and  for  some  time 
aflerwnrds.  C!ontrary  winds  held  them  be4iting  about 
the  Chauuel,  and  ten  days  after  starting  they  had  got  no 
farther  than  Poi-tsmouth,  where  Keats  landed  for  a  day, 
and  paid  a  visit  to  his  friends  at  Bedhampton.  On 
board  ship  in  the  Solent  immediately  afterwards  he 
wrote  to  Brown  a  letter  confiding  to  him  the  secret 
of  his  torments  more  fully  than  he  had  ever  con- 
fided it  face  to  face.  Even  if  his  body  would  recover 
of  itself,  his  jiassiou,  he  says  would  prevent  it.  "  The 
very  thing  which  I  wiint  to  live  most  for  will  be  a  great 
occasion  of  my  death.  I  cannot  help  it.  Who  can  help 
it?  Were  I  in  hoalth  it  would  make  me  ill,  and  how 
can  I  bear  it  in  my  slate  1  I  wish  for  death  every  day 
and  night  to  deliver  me  from  these  pains,  and  then  I 
wish  death  away,  for  death  would  destroy  even  theae 
paiuB,  which  are  better  than  nothing.     Lund  and 
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weakueiis  aud  decline,  are  great  sepuratora,  but  Death  is 
the  great  divorcer  for  ever." 

On  the  night  when  Keats  wrote  tliese  words  (Sept 
28)  Brown  was  staying  with  the  Dilkcs  at  Chichester,  so 
that  the  two  friends  had  thus  narrowly  missed  seeing 
each  otliur  once  more.  The  ship  putting  to  sea  again, 
still  with  adverse  winds,  there  came  next  to  Keats  that 
day  of  momentary  calm  and  lightening  of  the  spirit 
of  which  Severn  has  left  ns  the  record,  and  the  poet 
himself  a  testimony  in  the  lust  and  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  his  sonnets.  They  landed  on  the  Dorset- 
shire const,  apparently  near  Lulworth,  and  spent  a  day 
exploring  its  rocks  and  cavi-s,  Urn  beauties  of  which  Ecats 
showed  and  interpreted  with  the  delighted  insight  of  one 
initiated  from  birth  into  the  secrets  of  nature.  On  board 
ship  the  same  night  ho  wrote  the  sonnet  which  every 
reader  of  English  knows  so  well;  placing  it,  by  ii  pathetic 
choice  or  clmnce,  opposite  the  heading  a  Lover't  Com- 
plaint, on  a  blank  leaf  of  the  folio  copy  of  Sliakc8|>care's 
poems  whicli  had  been  given  him  by  Reynolds,  and 
which  in  marks,  notes,  and  under-scorings  bears  so  many 
other  interesting  traces  of  his  thought  and  feeling  : — 

"Bright  star,  would  I  were  stediast  as  thou  art, 

Not  in  lutie  splendour  hung  aloft  the  u'lj^ht 
And  watching,  with  eternal  lids  apart. 

Like  nature's  }>atient,  sleepless  Elremite, 
Tbu  moving  waters  at  their  priestlikc  task 

Of  cold  ablution  round  earth's  human  shores. 
Or  gazing  on  the  new  tiuft-fallen  mask 

Of  snow  upon  the  mountains  and  the  moors — 
No — yet  Btill  stedfaat,  still  unchangeable, 

PilloVd  upon  my  lair  love's  ripening  breast, 
To  fuel  for  ever  its  soft  fall  and  swell. 

Awake  for  ever  in  a  sweet  unrest, 
Still,  still  to  hear  her  tender-taken  breath. 
And  HO  live  evei^-or  else  swoon  to  death." 
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Tlicae  were  KcaU's  last  verses.  With  the  single  ex- 
ception of  the  sonnet  beginning  '  The  day  in  gone,  and 
all  its  sweets  are  gone,'  composed  firobably  immediately 
after  his  return  from  Wiacheatcr,  they  are  the  only 
love-verses  in  which  Lis  [Kissiun  is  attuned  to  tranquil- 
lity; and  surely  no  death-song  of  lover  or  jioc-t  came 
ever  in  a  sti-iiin  of  more  uufevered  beauty  and  tender- 
ness, or  with  images  of  such  a  refreshing  and  solemn 
purity. 

Uettiug  clear  of  the  Channel  at  last^  the  vessel  was 
caught  by  a  violent  sLonii  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  ;  and 
Suvcm  waking  at  night,  ami  linding  the  water  rushing 
Lhruugh  their  cabin,  called  out  to  Keats  "  half  fearing  he 
might  be  dead,"  and  to  Ida  relief  was  answered  cheer- 
I'tiUy  with  the  lirBt  line  of  Arne's  long-popular  song 
from  Artaxerxca — '  Water  parted  from  the  ae&.'  As  the 
storm  abat<:d  KeuLs  began  to  read  the  shipwreck  muto 
of  JJoH  Juan,  but  found  its  rtH;kless  and  cynic  brilliancy 
intolcrabli^,  and  presently  Hung  the  volume  from  him  ia 
disgust.  A  dead  culm  followed  :  after  which  the  voyage 
proceeded  without  farther  iuoiduub,  e.Ycept  tlio  drojiping 
of  a  shot  ocrusa  the  ships  bow  by  a  Portuguese  man-of- 
war,  in  order  to  bring  her  to  and  ask  a  question  al>out 
privateers.  After  a  voyage  of  over  four  weeks,  the 
'Maria  Crowther'  arrived  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and 
was  there  subjected  to  ten  days'  quarantiue ;  during 
which,  says  Keats,  he  aunimuiicd  up,  '  in  a  kind  of 
desperation,'  more  puns  than  in  the  whole  course  of  hia 
life  before.  A  Miss  Ootterill,  consumptive  like  himself, 
was  among  his  feJlow-jiasspngcrsi,  and  to  her  Keats 
showed  liimselt  full  of  cheerful  kindnoss  from  first  to 
last,  the  sight  of  her  sufferings  inwardly  pi-eyiug  all  the 
while  on  his  nerves,  and  contributing  to  aggravate  bis 
own.     He  admits  as  much  in  writing  from  Naples  har- 
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bour  to  Mi's  Brawue :  and  in  the  sume  letter  sayu,  "O 
what  an  accouut  I  could  give  you  uf  the  Day  of  Naplea 
if  I  could  onco  more  feel  myself  a  Citizen  of  this  world — 
I  fee!  a  spirit  iu  my  Brain  would  lay  it  Ibrtb  jilijisaiitly." 
The  elTurt  !io  consUmtly  made  to  kee fi  Lriylit,  luid  to  show 
iiu  iiitcrcsl  in  the  new  world  of  colour  iiud  classic  beauty 
about  hiiu,  (lartly  iiii{ios(!il  uii  Severn;  but  iu  a  letter  he 
wrote  to  Brown  from  Naples  ou  Nov.  1,  soon  after  tlieir 
landing,  his  secret  aiiguisli  uf  ueuse  and  spirit  bruikg  out 
terribly  : — 

"I  can  bear  to  die — I  cannot  bear  to  leave  her. ..Oh  Ood  ' 
U(xl !  Ood  !  Everything  I  have  iu  my  trunks  that  reniiudH 
lue  of  licr  gooit  through  me  like  n  s{>ear.  The  silk  lining  she 
|iut  in  uy  tritvclliiig  cap  scalds  my  huivd.  My  imaginatiuii  is 
horribly  vivid  abuut  her — I  see  her — I  hear  her.. .Oh  Urown,  I 
liave  coals  of  fire  iu  uiy  breast  It  surprises  mo  that  the 
Luiuan  heart  is  cupul>Iu'  of  so  much  misery." 

At  Naples  Keats  and  Severn  stayed  at  the  Hotel 
d' A  ngleterre,  and  receiveil  much  kindness  and  hospitality 
from  a  brother  of  Miss  Cotterill's  who  was  there  to  meet 
her.  The  political  slate  and  servile  temjter  of  the 
[>eop!e^tho<igh  tliey  were  living  just  then  under  the 
constitutional  forma  imposed  on  the  Bourbon  monarcliy 
by  the  revolution  of  the  previous  summer — grat<'d  on 
K*'aL<<'s  libeml  in.stincUs,  and  it  was  the  sight,  in  the 
ihejilre,  of  sentries  actually  jiusted  on  the  stage  <luring  a 
performance  that  one  evening  <letermined  him  suddenly 
to  leave  the  p^iux^  He  had  received  there  another  IrLter 
from  Shelley,  who  since  ho  last  wrote  had  read  the 
Litmia  volume,  and  was  full  of  generous  admiration  fur 
// i/j>erion.  Shelley  now  warmly  renewed  his  invitation 
to  Keats  to  come  to  Pisa.  But  his  and  Severn's  plans 
were  6xed  for  Komo.    On  their  drive  thither  (ap|>ureully 
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in  the  Mcond  week  of  November)  KeaU  suffered  ueriously 
froui  want  of  prajiei-  food  :  but  he  wus  able  to  take  pli-asiu-e 
in  the  beauty  of  the  land,  and  of  the  autumn  flowers  which 
Severn  gathered  for  him  by  the  way.  Renching  Rtime, 
they  settled  at  ouce  in  lodgings  whiuh  1)t  (afterwards 
Sir  Jamea)  Clark  had  taken  for  them  in  the  Piazza  di 
Bpagna,  in  the  first  house  on  the  right  going  u])  the  steps 
to  Sta  TrinitJL  dei  MontL  Here,  according  to  tiie  manner 
of  those  days  in  It^ily,  they  were  left  pretty  much  to 
ahift  for  themselves.  Neither  could  speak  Italian,  and  at 
first  they  were  ill  served  by  the  trattoria  from  which 
they  got  their  niciils,  until  Keatts  mended  matters  by  one 
day  coolly  emptying  all  the  dishes  out  of  window,  and 
banding  them  back  to  the  messenger ;  a  hiut,  says  j 
Severn,  which  was  quickly  taken.  One  of  Severn's  first  I 
cares  was  to  get  a  pLmo,  since  nothing  soothed  Keats'a 
pain  80  much  as  music.  For  a  whUe  the  patient  seemed 
better.  Dr  Clark  wished  him  to  avoid  the  excite-  . 
ment  of  seeing  the  famous  mouuiuents  of  the  city,  so 
he  left  Severn  to  visit  these  alone,  and  contented  him- 
self with  quiet  strolls,  chiefly  on  the  Pincian  close  by. 
The  season  was  fine,  and  the  freJihiiess  and  brightness  of  ^ 
the  air,  says  Severn,  invariably  made  him  pleasant  and 
witty.  In  Severn's  absence  Keats  had  a  companion  he 
liked  in  an  invalid  Lieutenant  Elton.  In  their  walks  on 
the  Pincian  these  two  often  met  the  famous  beauty 
Pauline  Bonaparte,  Princess  Borghese.  Her  charma 
were  by  this  time  failing — but  not  for  lack  of  exercise  ;1 
and  her  melting  glances  at  his  companion,  who  was  tall 
and  handsome,  presently  afft'cted  Keats's  nerves,  and 
made  them  change  the  direction  of  their  walks.  Some- 
times, instead  of  walking,  they  would  ride  a  little  way  on 
hoi'seback  while  Severn  was  working  among  the  ruins. 
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It  is  related  by  tievem  that  Keats  in  his  first  days  at 
Borne  began  readiDg  a  volume  of  Alfieri,  but  dropped  it 
at  the  woi-ds,  too  sadly  applicable  to  himself : — 

"  Miaera  me  !  nollievo  a  me  dod  reata 
Altro  che  1  piatito,  ed  il  pianto  i  dalitto." 

Notwithstanding  signs  like  this,  his  mood  was  on  the 
whole  more  cheerful.  His  thoughts  even  turnwl  again 
towards  verse,  and  he  me<)itated  a  poem  on  the  subject 
of  Sabrina.  Severn  began  to  believe  he  would  get  well, 
and  wi-ote  encouragir.^ly  to  his  friends  in  England ; 
and  on  Nov.  30  Keats  himself  wrote  to  Brown  in  a 
strain  much  less  despondent  than  'befora  But  suddenly 
on  these  glimmerings  of  hope  followed  despair.  On 
hii\  10  cume  a  relapse  which  left  no  doubt  of  the  issue. 
Flieuiorrhage  followed  liasmorrhnge  on  sucvossive  days, 
an<l  then  came  a  period  of  violent  fever,  with  scenes 
the  most  piteous  and  distressing.  Keats  at  starting  had 
confided  to  his  friend  a  bottle  ot'  laudanum,  and  now 
with  agonies  of  entreaty  begged  to  have  it,  in  order  that 
he  might  put  an  end  to  his  misery :  and  on  Severn's 
refusal,  "  his  tender  api>eal  turned  to  despair,  with  all 
the  power  of  his  ardent  imagination  and  bursting  heart." 
It  wsis  no  unmanly  fear  of  pain  in  Keats,  Severn  again 
and  again  insists,  that  prompted  this  a|)peal,  but  above 
all  his  acute  sympathetic  sense  of  the  trials  which  the 
sequel  would  bring  upon  his  friend.  '*  Hn  explained  to 
me  the  exact  procedure  of  his  gradual  dissolution,  enume- 
rated my  deprivations  and  toils,  and  dwelt  upon  the 
danger  to  my  life  and  certainly  to  my  fortune  of  my 
continiied  attendance  on  him."  Severn  gently  persisting 
in  refusal,  Kcat«i  for  ii  while  fiera^ly  refused  his  friend's 
ministrations,  until  presently  the  example  of  that  friend's 
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pEvtienoe  and  his  own  better  mind  made  him  ashamed.  In 
religion  Keats  had  been  neither  a  belieyer  nor  a  scofTer, 
respecting  Christianity  without  calling  himself  a  Christian, 
and  by  turns  clinging  to  and  drifting  from  the  doctrine 
of  immortality.  Contrasting  now  the  behaviour  of  the 
believer  Severn  with  his  own,  he  acknowledged  anew 
the  power  of  the  ClmHtion  teaching  and  example,  and 
bidding  Severn  read  to  him  from  Jeremy  Taylor's  Holy 
fAviiig  and  Dying,  strove  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  a  temper  of  more  peace  and  constancy. 

By  degrees  the  tumult  of  his  soul  abated.  Hia 
sulTerings  were  very  great,  partly  from  the  nature  of  the 
disease  itself,  partly  from  the  cU'cct  of  the  disastrous 
lowering  and  starving  trt'atment  at  that  day  eniployetl  to 
combat  it  Shunned  and  neglected  as  the  sick  and  their 
companion.s  then  wfi-e  in  Italy,  the  friinds  had  no  succour 
except  from  th«  assiduous  kindness  of  Dr  and  Mrs  Clark, 
with  occa.sional  aid  from  a  stranger,  IVIr  Ewing.  At  one 
moment.,  their  stock  of  money  having  run  out,  they  were 
in  dangtT  of  actual  destitution,  till  a  remittance  from 
Mr  Taylor  arrived  just  in  time  to  save  them.  The 
devotion  and  resource  of  Severn  were  infinite,  and  had 
their  reward.  Occasionally  there  came  times  of  delirium 
or  half-delirium,  when  the  dying  nmn  would  rave  wildly 
of  his  mist^rics  And  his  mined  hopes,  till  hi.^  companion 
was  almost  exiiauateil  with  "beating  about  in  tlnj  tomjiest 
of  liiH  mind  ;"  and  once  and  again  some  fi-esh  remembrance 
of  his  love,  or  the  sight  of  her  handwriting  in  a  letter, 
would  pierce  him  with  too  intolerable  a  pang.  But 
generally,  after  the  lirst  few  weeks,  he  lay  quiet,  with 
his  hand  clasped  on  a  white  cornelian,  one  of  the  little 
tokens  she  had  given  him  at  .starting,  while  his  com- 
panion BoothcKl  him  with  reading  or  music.     His  favourite 
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reading  was  bltll  Jeremy  Taylor,  oud  the  aoiiataa  of 
Haydn  were  the  music  he  liked  Severn  best  to  play  to 
him.  Of  recovery  he  would  not  hear,  but  longnd  for 
nothing  except  the  peiw^e  of  death,  ami  hiui  even  weaned, 
or  ail  but  weaned,  hiiii.se)f  from  thoughts  of  fame.  "  I 
feel,''  he  said,  "  tho  flowers  growing  over  me,"  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  gently  and  without  bittcruetks  that 
he  gave  the  wurds  for  his  epitaph  : — "  here  lies  one 
whose  name  waa  writ  in  water."  Ever  since  his  first 
attack  at  Wentworth  Pluce  he  had  been  used  to  sjjeak  of 
himself  aa  living  a  posthtimuuH  life,  and  now  his  habitual 
question  to  the  dnetor  when  he  came  in  was,  "  Doctor, 
when  will  this  posthumous  life  of  mine  come  to  au  end)  " 
As  ho  turned  to  ask  it  neither  physician  nor  friend 
could  bear  the  ]mthetic  expres.sion  of  his  eyes,  at  oil 
times  of  extraordinary  power,  and  now  burning  with  n 
sad  and  piercing  unearthly  brightness  in  his  wasted 
cheeks.  Loveable  and  considerate  to  the  litst,  "  his 
generous  concern  for  me,"  says  Severn,  "  in  my  isolated 
position  at  Rome  was  one  of  his  greatest  cares."  His 
response  to  kindness  was  irresistibly  winning,  and  the 
spirit  of  poetry  and  plca.'tantness  was  with  him  to  the 
end.  Severn  tells  how  in  watching  Keats  ho  used 
sometimes  to  full  a-sloep,  and  awakening,  6nd  they  were 
in  the  dark.  "To  remedy  this  one  night  I  trie<l  the 
experiment  of  fixing  a  thread  from  tho  bottom  of  a 
lighted  candle  to  the  wick  of  an  unlighted  one,  that  the 
flame  might  lie  oonducteil,  all  which  I  did  without  telling 
Keats.  When  he  awoke  and  found  the  drst  candle 
nearly  out,  he  was  reluctant  to  wake  me  and  while 
doubting  suddenly  cried  out,  'Severn,  Severn,  here's  a 
little  fairy  lamplighter  actually  lit  up  the  other  candle' " 
And   again   "  Poor    Ke;»t8    has   mo   ever   by   him,   and 
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shadows  out  the  form  of  one  solitary  friend  :  he  opens 
his  eyes  in  great  doubt  and  horror,  but  when  they  fiaU 
on  me  they  close  gontly,  open  quietly  and  close  again, 
till  he  (links  to  sleep." 

Such  tender  and  harrowing  memories  haunted  all  the 
after  life  of  the  watcher,  and  in  rlays  long  subsequent  it 
was  one  of  his  chief  occupations  to  write  them  down. 
Life  held  out  for  two  months  and  a  half  after  the 
relapse,  but  from  the  first  liays  of  February  the  end  was 
visibly  drawing  near.  It  came  peacefully  at  last.  On 
the  23rd  of  that  month,  writes  Severn,  "about  four,  the 
approaches  of  death  came  on.  'Severn — I — lift  me  up — 
I  am  dying — T  shall  die  easy;  don't  be  frightened — be 
firm,  and  thank  God  it  has  come.'  I  lifted  him  np  in 
my  arms.  The  phlegm  seemed  boiling  in  his  throaty 
and  increased  until  eleven,  when  he  gradually  sank  int-o 
death,  ao  quiet,  that  I  still  thought  ho  sle|)t."  Thrr-e 
days  later  lib  hmly  was  carried,  attended  by  several  of 
the  English  in  Rome  who  had  heard  his  story,  to  its 
grave  m  that  retired  and  verdant  cemetery  which  for  his 
sake  and  Shelley's  has  become  a  place  of  pilgrimage  to 
the  English  race  for  ever.  It  was  but  the  other  day  that 
the  remains  of  Severn  were  laid  in  their  last  reeting- 
place  beside  his  friend'. 

'  Hevern,  us  moat  readern  will  rememlwr,  died  at  Bome  in 
187!),  and  hia  rRinainii  were  in  1882  removed  from  their  original 
boiTing-plaoti  to  a  grave  beside  those  of  Keats  in  the  Prutoslanl 
cemetery  neitr  the  pjrramid  of  Gains  Cestios. 
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letter  to  Bailey  written  from  Uampstead  and  dated  Oct,  B,  1817. 
of  which  only  a  Ihigmcnt  was  printed  by  Lord  Houghton,  and  after 
him  by  Mr  Boxton  Funnan  (IVorlii,  vol.  in.  p.  82,  no.  xvi.). 

"I  went  to  Hunt's  and  Haydon's  who  live  now  neighbours. — 
Bhelley  was  there — I  know  nothing  aboat  anything  in  this  part  of 
the  world — every  Body  seema  at  Loggerheads.  There's  Hnnt 
infataated — there's  Haydon's  picture  in  statu  qno — Tliere's  Hunt 
walks  up  and  down  his  painting-room  criticizing  every  head  most 
unmercifully — There's  Horace  Smith  tired  of  Hunt — 'The  Web  of 
our  life  is  of  mingled  yam.'. ..I  am  quite  disgusted  with  literary 
men,  and  will  never  know  another  except  Wordsworth — no  not 
even  Byron.  Here  is  an  iustanoe  of  the  friendship  of  such. 
Haydon  and  Hunt  have  known  each  other  many  years — now  they 
live,  pour  ainsi  dire,  jealous  -  m-ighbonrs.  Haydon  says  to  me, 
Keats,  don't  show  your  lines  to  Hunt  on  any  account,  or  he  will 
have  done  half  for  you-so  it  api>ears  Hunt  wishes  it  to  be  thonght. 
Wheu  lie  met  Royiiolds  in  the  Theatre,  John  told  him  I  was  getting 
on  to  the  completion  of  4000  lines — Ahl  says  Hunt,  had  it  not 
been  for  me  they  would  have  been  70001  If  he  will  say  this  to 
Beynolds,  what  would  he  to  other  people  f  Haydon  received  a 
Letter  a  little  while  back  on  the  subject  from  some  r.uily,  which 
oontninn  ti  caution  to  mo,  thro'  him,  on  this  subject.  Now  is 
not  all  this  n  mo!it  paultry  thing  to  think  about?" 

p.  M3.  note  1.  See  Haydon,  Autobiography,  vol.  i.  pp.  384-5. 
The  letter  contuiaing  Kciits's  account  of  the  same  entertainment 
waM  printed  for  the  Qrst  time  by  Si>eed,  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  i.  no.  1, 
wlxre  it  is  dateil  merely  '  Feathers  tune  Buildings,  Monday.'  (At 
Feathenitone  Buihlings  lived  the  family  of  Charles  Wells.)  In 
Huughtun  MSB.  I  Qnd  a  transcript  of  the  same  letter  in  the  hand 
of  Mr  Coventry  Patmore,  with  a  note  in  Lord  Houghton's  hand : 
"  These  letters  I  did  net  print.  It.  M.  M."  In  the  transcript  if 
added  in  a  parenthesis  after  the  weekdiiy  the  date  6  April,  1818: 
but  this  is  a  mistake;  the  5th  of  April  in  that  year  was  not  a 
Monday  :  and  the  contents  of  Keats'a  letter  itself,  as  well  as  a 
comparison  with  Haydon's  words  in  bis  Aulobioijraphij,  prove 
beyond  question  that  it  was  written  on  Monday,  the  6th  of 
January. 

p.  87.  note  1.  Similar  ezpresaiona  abont  the  Devonshire 
weather  oconr  in  nearly  all  Keats's  letters  written  thence  in  the 
eourss  of  March  and  April.  The  letter  to  Bniley  containing  tl>e 
■entenees  quoted   in   my   text  ia  wrongly  printed  both  by  Lord 
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HonRhton  and  Mr  Forman  under  date  Sept.  1818.  I  find  the 
gamo  date  given  between  brackets  ut  tlie  head  of  the  same  letter  aa 
transcribed  in  Woodhouse  MSS.  D.,  proving  that  an  error  waa 
earl;  made  either  in  docketing  or  uopjini;  it.  The  oonteata  of 
the  letter  leave  no  doubt  as  to  its  real  date.  The  sentenoes  quoted 
prove  it  to  have  been  written  not  in  autumn  but  in  apring. 
It  contains  Ec^ats's  rcosoun  both  for  going  down  to  join  his 
brotht^r  Tom  at  Tei^'nniouth,  and  for  failing  to  visit  Uailo;  at 
Oxford  OD  the  viay:  now  in  Soptombor  Keats  waa  not  at  Teigii- 
muuth  at  all,  and  Uailey  bod  left  Uzford  for  goo<l,  and  waa  living 
at  hix  ourocy  in  Cumbcrlan<)  (see  p.  122).  Moreover  there  is  an 
alhisioD  by  Keats  himsolf  to  tliis  letter  in  anotlier  which  he 
wrote  the  next  day  to  Itoynolds,  whereby  its  true  date  can  be 
fixed  with  precision  as  Friday,  March  13. 

p.  112,  note  1.  The  following  unpublished  letter  of  Keats  to 
Mr  Taylor  (from  Woodhouse  MHS.  D.)  has  a  certain  interc<<t,  both 
in  itself  and  as  fixing  the  data  of  his  departure  fur  the  North  :  — 

•■My  dear  Taylor.  "  .Sunday  evening. 

I  am  Sony  I  have  not  hod  lime  to  call  and  wish  yon 
health  till  my  return.  Bvally  I  havi>  boon  hard  run  these  last 
three  days.  However,  an  revoir,  U»d  keep  us  all  well  I  I  start 
tomorrow  Morning.  My  brotlior  Tom  will  I  am  afraid  bo  lonely. 
I  con  Bcorcely  ask  the  loan  of  books  for  him,  since  I  still  keep 
those  yon  lent  me  a  year  ago.  If  I  am  overweening,  yon  will 
I  know  K'  indulRcnt.  Therefore  when  yon  shall  write,  do  send 
him  gome  yon  think  will  bo  most  amusing — ho  will  be  careful 
in  retumiug  tlicm.  Let  hina  liave  one  of  my  books  bound.  I  am 
ashamed  to  catalogue  these  messages.  There  is  but  one  more, 
which  ou).'lit  to  go  for  uotUing  as  there  ia  a  lady  oonoemcd.  I 
promised  Mrs  Iteynolds  one  of  my  books  bound.  As  I  cannot 
write  in  it  lit  the  opposite"  [a  leaf  with  the  name  and  'from  the 
autlior,'  notes  Woodhouiie]  "  be  pasted  in  'prytliee.  Remember  me 
to  rvicy  St. — Tell  nil  ton  that  one  gratilieation  on  my  return  will 
bo  to  iiiid  him  engaged  on  a  history  piece  to  his  own  content.  And 
tell  Dewint  I  shall  become  a  disputant  on  the  lundaoape.  Bow  for 
me  very  gontocly  to  Mra  D.  or  she  will  not  admit  your  diploma, 
lleniember  me  to  nesaey,  saying  I  hope  he'll  Carey  his  point.  1 
would  not  forget  Woodhoose.     Adieu  I 

Toor  sincere  friend, 

JonM  o'Oaon. 

June  22,  1818.  Hampstcad  "  [The  date  and  place  are  added  by 
Woodhouse  in  red  ink,  preauuinbly  from  tlie  post-mark]. 
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p.  120,  note  1.  In  the  conolndins  lines  qnoted  in  my  tpxt, 
Mr  Buxton  Formon  has  noticed  the  failure  of  rhyme  bctwi-en  '  All 
the  Duagia  of  the  place '  and  tlie  next  lino,  '  Bo  saying,  with  a 
spirit's  glance,'  and  has  proposed,  by  way  of  improvument,  to 
read  'with  a  spirit's  grace'.  I  find  the  true  explanation  in  Wood- 
bouse  MS3.  A.,  whore  the  poem  is  continued  thus  in  pencil  a(tcr 
the  word  '  place '. 

"  'Tis  now  free  to  stupid  face, 
To  ontters,  and  to  fashion  boats. 
To  cravats  and  to  petticoats : — 
The  great  sea  shall  war  it  down, 
For  its  fame  shall  not  bo  blown 
At  each  fartliing  Quadrille  dance. 
So  saying  witli  a  spirit's  glance 
Ho  dived" — . 
Evidently  Eeats  was  dissatisflcd  with  the  first  uix  of  these  lines 
(08  he  well  might  be),  and  suiipreased  them  in  copying  the  piece 
both  for  his  correspondents  and  for  the  press :  forgetting  at  the 
same  time  to  give  any  indication  of  the  biotas  so  caused. 

p.  128,  note  1.  Lord  Houghton  says,  "  On  returning  to  the 
south,  Koats  found  liis  brother  alarmingly  ill,  and  immediately 
joined  him  at  Teignmouth."  It  is  certain  tliat  no  such  second 
visit  to  Teignmouth  was  made  by  cither  brother.  The  error  is 
doabtleas  doe  to  the  misdating  of  Keats's  March  letter  to  Bailey : 
see  last  note  but  two,  p.  225. 

p.  138,  note  1.  Keats  in  this  letter  proves  how  imperfect  was 
his  knowledge  of  his  own  affairs,  and  how  much  those  affairs  had 
been  mismanaged.  At  the  time  when  ho  thus  found  himself  near 
the  end  of  the  capital  on  which  he  had  hitherto  subsisted,  there 
WM  another  resooroe  at  liis  disposal  of  which  it  is  evident  he 
knew  nothing.  Quito  apart  from  the  provision  made  by  Mrs 
Jennings  for  her  grandchildren  after  her  husband's  death,  and 
administered  by  Mr  Abbey,  there  v»ero  the  Icf-aoies  Mr  Jennings 
himself  had  left  them  by  will ;  one  of  £1000  direct;  the  other, 
of  a  capital  to  yield  £50  a  year,  in  reversion  after  their  mother's 
death  (see  p.  5).  The  former  sum  was  invest'Ml  by  order  of  the 
Court  in  Consols,  and  brought  £1550.  74.  lOiJ.  worth  of  thot 
security  at  the  price  at  which  it  then  stood.  £l(>r>ri.  lib,  id. 
worth  of  the  some  stock  was  farther  purchased  from  the  funds  of 
the  estate  in  order  to  yield  the  income  of  £50  a  year.  The  interest 
on  botli  these  investments  was  duly  paid  to  Fiances  r^awlings 
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daring  her  life:  but  after  her  death  in  1810  both  inTCRtmenU 
untouched  and  accamulatiug  interest  antil  1833;  when  Geoi;_ 
Keats,  to  whoso  knowledge  their  exutcnce  seems  then  to  have  beat' 
brought  for  the  first  lime,  reoeivcd  on  application  to  the  Court  a 
foorth  share  of  each,  with  its  accumulations.  Two  ^ears  after- 
wards Fanny  Keats  received  in  like  manner  on  application  the 
remaining  three  shares  (tiioso  of  her  brothers  John  and  Tom  as 
WL'U  as  her  own),  tlie  total  amount  paid  to  her  being  £3375.  Tu.  Id., 
and  to  George  £1147.  Tu.  hi.  It  was  a  part  of  the  ill  luck  which 
attended  the  poet  always  that  the  very  existence  of  these  (unda 
niuBt  hare  been  ignored  or  forgotten  by  his  gaardian  and  aolicitora 
nl  the  time  when  he  most  needed  them. 

p.  148,  note  1.    Iiundor's  letter  to  Lord  Houghton  on  receipt  of 
a  presentation  copy  of   tlio   Life  and  iMtert,   in    1848,   b«giiM_ 
cliaractariHtioally  ua  follows  : — 

"Bath,  Aug.  39. 

Dear  Milncs, 

On  ruy  return  to  Bath  last  evening,  after  aix  weeks'  absenea. 
I  tind  yutir  valuable  present  of  Kcataea  Works.  He  better  desarvea 
such  an  editor  than  I  snob  a  mark  of  your  kindness.  Of  all  oox 
poets,  exempting  Slmkspeare  and  Milton,  and  perhaps  Cluioo«r.  be 
has  moat  of  the  poetical  character — fire,  fancy,  and  diversity.  Ue 
has  nut  indeed  overcome  so  great  a  difficulty  as  Shelley  in  his 
Cenci,  nor  united  so  many  powers  of  the  mind  aa  Southey  Lo 
Kehatna — but  there  is  an  effluence  of  power  and  light  pervading 
all  his  worku,  and  a  freshness  such  as  we  feel  in  the  glorious  dawn 
of  Chancer. — " 

p.  162,  note  1.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  Hyperion  was  begnn 
by  Keats  beside  his  brother's  sickbed   in   Septeuiber  or  October 

1818,  and  that  it  is  to  it  he  alludes  when  ho  speaks  in  those  days 
of  'plunf^ng  into  abstract  images,'  and  flmliDg  a  'feverons  rulief ' 
in  the  'abstractions'  of  poetry.  Certainly  these  phrases  ooold 
hardly  apply  to  so  slight  a  task  as  the  translation  of  Bonsard's 
sonnet.  Nature  omanl  Castandre,  which  is  the  only  specific 
piece  of  work  he  about  the  same  time  mentions.  Brown  says 
distinctly,  of  the  weeks  when  Keats  was  first  living  with  him  after 
Tom's  death  in  December — "It  was  llien  he  wrote  Hyperion"; 
hut  these  words  rather  favonr  than  exclude  the  supposition  that  it 
had  been  already  begun.  In  his  December-January  letter  to 
America  Kcata  biniHolf  alludes  to  the  poem  by  name,  and  says  he 
has  been  'going  on  a  little'  with  it:  and  on  the  14th  of  February, 

1819,  says  'I  have  not  gone  on  with  Hyperion.'     During  the  nckxt 
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ihree  rooiilha  be  waa  oUietly  occupied  on  tlie  OdtM,  and  whethei 
he  at  tUu  same  liuio  wrote  an;  more  of  Hyperion  we  cannot  telL 
It  was  oortainl;  fimahed,  all  bnt  the  revision,  by  gome  time  in 
April,  as  in  that  month  Woodliouse  haA  the  MS.  to  read,  and  notes 
(see  BaitoD  Forman,  Workt,  vol.  u.  p.  1-13)  that  "it  contains 
2  books  and  4 — (about  900  lines  in  all):"  the  actual  length  of  the 
picoe  as  published  being  883  lines  and  a  word,  and  that  of  the 
draft  copied  b;  Woodhonse  before  revision  891  and  a  word  (see 
below,  note  to  p.  164).  When  Keats,  after  nearly  a  year's  inter- 
niptioa  of  bis  correspondence  with  Bailey,  tells  him  in  a  letter 
from  Winchester  in  Aognst  or  September,  "I  have  also  been 
writing  parts  of  my  Hyperion,"  this  must  not  bo  taken  as  meaning 
that  he  has  been  writing  tbem  lately,  but  only  that  ho  has  been 
writing  them, — like  Isabella  und  the  Eve  of  St  Agne;  which  he 
mentions  at  the  same  lime, — since  the  date  of  bis  lost  letter. 

p.  164,  note  1.  The  version  of  The  Kve  of  St  Agnei  given  in 
Woo<lhoQse  M8S.  A.  ia  copied  almost  without  change  from  the 
corrected  state  of  the  original  MS.  in  the  possession  of  Mi 
F.  Locker -Lanipson :  which  is  in  all  probability  that  actually 
written  by  Keats  at  Chiclicstcr  (see  p.  133).  The  readings  of  the 
MB.  in  question  are  given  with  great  care  by  Mr  Buxton  Forman 
(Work*,  vol.  n.  p.  71  foil.),  bat  the  first  seven  stanzas  of  the  poem 
08  printed  are  wanting  in  it.  Students  may  therefore  be  ghid  to 
have,  from  Woodhoiue's  transcript,  the  following  table  of  the 
changes  in  those  atansaa  mode  by  the  poet  in  the  course  of  com- 
position : — 

Stanza  i. :  line  I,  for  "ohill"  stood  "cold":  line  4,  for  "was" 
stood  "were":  Una  7,  for  "from"  stood  "in":  line  9  (and 
Stanza  IL,  line  1),  for  "  prayer  "  stood  "  prayers  ".  Stanza  lu.  : 
line  7,  for  '•  went "  stood  •'  tum'd  " :  line  8,  for  "  Boagh  "  stood 
"Black".  After  stanza  iil  stood  the  following  stanza,  suppressed 
in  the  poom  as  printed. 

4. 

Bnt  there  are  ears  may  bear  sweet  melodies, 

And  thera  aie  eyes  to  brighten  festivals, 

And  there  are  feet  for  nimble  minstrelsies. 

And  many  a  lip  that  for  the  red  wine  ealls— 

FoUow,  thco  follow  to  the  illumined  halls, 

Follow  me  youth— and  leave  the  eremite — 

Oive  him  a  tear — then  trophicd  bannerals 

And  many  a  brilliant  tasscling  of  light 
Shall  droop  from  arched  ways  this  high  baronial  night. 
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Uhinza  v.!  Unc  1.  for  "revelry"  stood  "revellers":  linca 
8—6,  foi  — 

"Numcroos  as  shadows  liaanting  fuirily 
The  brain  new-stuiTd  in  youth  with  trinmplis  ^^7 
Of  old  romance.     Those  let  ns  wi^  avmy," — 
atood  the  following  ; — 

"  Ah  what  are  they?   the  idle  pulse  scarce  slirB, 
The  iiiuso  bIiouM  never  make  the  spirit  gay; 
Away,  bright  dulacss,  laui;hing  fools  away." 

p.  mu,  note  1.  At  what  precise  data  La  Belle  Dame  Snnt  Mrrei 
was  written  is  anccrtoin.  As  of  the  Ode  to  tielaneluly,  Keala 
makes  do  mention  uf  tliis  poem  in  his  oorrespotidcnou.  In  Wood- 
boiuo  MtiS.  A.  it  is  dated  1819.  That  Woodhouse  made  his  trao- 
soripts  before  or  while  Ecats  was  on  his  Sbauklin-WinoheFter 
cx)>cdition  in  that  yuar,  is  I  think  curtain  both  from  the  readings  of 
the  transcripts  thomBelvcs,  and  from  the  absence  among  them  of 
Lamia  and  the  Oile  (o  Autumn.  Uonoe  it  is  to  the  first  half  of 
161'.)  that  La  Belle  Uume  Saw  Merci  most  belong,  like  so  muoh 
of  the  poet's  host  work  besides.  The  line  quoted  in  uiy  text  show* 
that  the  theme  was  already  in  his  mind  when  he  composed  the 
Eve  of  St  Agnei  in  January.  Mr  liuxton  Formon  is  certainly 
mistaken  in  supposing  it  to  have  been  written  a  year  later, 
after  his  critical  attack  of  illness  (Work»,  vol.  ii.  p.  867,  note). 

p.  IHU,  note  1.  The  relation  of  Hyperion,  A  Viiion,  to  lh« 
original  Hyperion  is  a  vital  point  in  the  history  of  Keats's  mind  and 
art,  and  one  that  has  been  generally  misunderstood.  The  growth 
of  the  error  is  somewhat  interesting  to  trace.  I'he  lirst  mculiuQ 
of  the  Vition  is  in  Lord  Uuaghtou's  Life  and  Letten,  cd.  1848, 
YoL  I.  p.  244.  Having  then  doubtless  freshly  in  his  ntind  the 
passage  of  Brown's  MS.  memoir  iinoted  in  the  text,  Lord  Uongbtuii 
stated  the  matter  rightly  in  the  words  following  his  account  of 
Ilyperiun: — "Be  afterwards  published  it  as  a  fragment,  and  still 
later  ro-oast  it  into  the  alia|ie  of  a  Vision,  which  remains  eqoally 
oufinished."  Wlieu  ciKht  years  later  the  same  editor  printed  the 
piece  for  the  flrbt  time  (in  iliteellaniei  oj  the  Philolriblon  Soeietg, 
Vol.  ni.  lU&U — 7)  from  the  MS.  given  him  by  Brown,  he  most 
have  forgotten  Drown's  account  of  its  origin,  and  writes  doabt- 
fuUy:  "Is  it  the  original  sketch  out  of  which  the  earlier  )iart 
of  the  poem  was  composed,  or  is  it  the  commencement  of  a 
reoonstructian  of  the  whole?  I  have  no  external  evidence  to 
decide  this  question:"  and  further, — "the  problem  of  the  priority 
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of  tho  two  p'luniB — both  fraprmenta,  and  botli  ao  bcnatiful— may 
iifford  a  widu  tleld  fur  ingoniuus  and  critic&l  coujecture."  Ten 
years  laUr  at;aiu,  when  ho  biouKbt  out  the  acoond  edition  of  tlio 
Life  nnii  lytttm.  Lord  Uou(;Iilon  liad  drifted  definitely  into  a 
wroni;  oonolumoD  on  the  point,  and  printing  the  piece  in  bia 
Appendix  aa  'Another  Vereiou,'  tiaytt  iu  bia  text  (p.  206)  "on 
reooosiduratioD,  I  bsTO  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  tirat  draft." 
Aooordin^'ly  it  ia  given  aa  *an  earlier  verainn '  iu  Mr  W.  M.  Ilosaclli's 
edition  of  1872,  aa  'the  first  version'  in  Lord  Llonghton'a  own 
edition  of  187G',  and  ao  on,  ponitivGly  but  quite  wrongly,  in  the 
aavcral  editions  by  Messra  Dnxton  Forinan,  S)>ccd,  and  W.  T. 
Arnold.  The  obvioaa  anporiority  of  Hyperion  to  the  Vision  no 
doubt  at  QrHt  si(;ht  auggeated  the  conclusion  to  wliich  thooo  editors, 
following  Lord  Houghton,  had  c»mc.  In  tho  mean  time  at  least 
two  good  oritica,  Mr  W.  B.  Scott  and  Mr.  U.  Garnelt,  hod  always 
held  on  internal  evidence  tliat  tho  Vition  wa«  not  a  firat  draft,  but 
a  recast  attempted  by  tfau  puct  in  the  decline  of  his  powers :  an 
opinion  in  which  Mr  Oarnutt  was  confirmed  by  hia  rccollrctkm  of 
a  atatement  to  that  effect  in  the  loat  MH.  of  Woo<Uiousc  (aee  above, 
Preface,  p.  v,  and  W.  T.  Arnold,  H'ork<  Ao.  p.  ilix,  note).  Brown's 
words,  quoted  in  my  text,  leave  on  doubt  whatever  that  thcao 
gentlemen  were  right.  They  nre  confirmed  from  another  aide  by 
Woodhuuse  MS9.  A,  which  contains  tho  copy  of  a  real  early  draft 
of  Hyperion.  In  thia  copy  the  omissions  and  alteratinns  made  in 
reviaing  the  piece  arc  all  marked  in  pencil,  and  arc  an  follows, 
(tailing  the  number  of  linos  in  the  several  books  of  the  poem  as 
printed). 

Book  I.    After  line  21  stood  tho  eaneolled  lines — 

"Thus  tho  old  Kagle,  drowsy  with  great  grief. 
Sat  monlting  his  weak  plumage,  never  more 
To  bo  restored  or  soar  against  tho  son ; 
While  his  three  sons  upon  Olympus  stood." 

In  line  SO,  for  "stay'd  Ixion's  wheel"  stood  "ciiHcd  Ixion's 
toil".  In  line  48,  for  "lone"  stood  "tnno".  In  line  7n,  for 
"gradual"  stood  "auddon  ".  In  lino  103,  after  the  word  "Saturn," 
stood  ttie  cancelled  words— 

"What  dost  think r 
Am  I  that  anmo?    0  Chaos  I" 

In  lino  ISO,  for  "yielded  like  the  mist"  stood  "gave  to  tbein 
like  miat."  In  line  189,  for  "Savonr  of  poiaonons  brass"  stoo<l 
"A  poison-feel  of  brass."    In  lino  30il  for  "  When  earthquakes  jar 
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their  ImtNementa  and  lowers"  atood  "When  an  earthquake  bath 
shook  tlicir  city  towers."  After  line  206  stood  the  cancelled  line 
" Most  like  a  ro8e-bud  to  a  fairy's  lute."  In  line  2U9,  for  "And 
like  a  rose"  stood  "Yea,  like  arose."  In  line  208,  for  "Suddenly" 
Btood  "And,  sudden." 

Book  n.  In  line  128,  for  "vibrating"  stood  "vibrated."  In 
line  134  for  "  starry  Uranus  "  stood  "  starr'd  Oranns  "  (some  friend 
doubtless  called  Kcats's  attention  to  the  false  quantity). 

BuuK  III.    After  line  l'.i5  stood  the  cancvlled  lines: — 

"Into  a  hue  more  n^scato  than  sweet  pain 
Gives  to  a  ravisb'd  nymph,  when  her  warm  tears 
Gusli  luscious  with  no  sob;   or  more  severe." 

In  line  13(i,  for  "most  like"  stood  "more  like." 

In  these  omissions  and  corrections,  two  tilings  will  be  apparent 
to  the  studunt:  fiirst,  that  they  are  oil  greatly  for  the  better;  and 
second,  that  where  a  corrected  passage  occurs  attain  in  the  Viiion, 
it  in  every  case  corresponds  to  the  printed  Uijperion,  and  not  to 
the  draft  of  the  poem  preserved  by  Woodhouse.  This  of  itseU 
would  make  it  curtain  that  the  Vition  was  not  a  first  version 
of  Jii/prrion,  but  a  recast  of  the  poem  as  revised  (in  all  proba- 
bility at  Winchustcr)  aftur  its  first  vompositiun.  Taken  together 
with  the  statement  of  Brown,  which  is  perfectly  cxplioit  aa  to 
time,  place,  and  ciroainstaiicca,  and  the  oorrespouding  atatemeot 
of  Woodhouse  as  recollected  by  Mr  Qarnctt,  the  proof  is  from  all 
sides  absolute :  and  the  '  first  version '  theory  must  disappear 
henceforward  from  editions  of  and  commentaries  on  onr  poet. 

p.  103,  note  2.  A  more  explicit  refutation  of  Qaydon's  aooonnt 
was  given,  some  years  after  its  appearance,  by  Cowdcu  Clarke 
(see  Preface,  no.  10),  not,  indoed,  from  personal  observation  at  the 
Lime  in  qaustion,  but  from  general  knowledge  of  the  poet's 
character  : — 

"I  con  scarcely  conceive  of  anything  more  unjust  than  the 
account  which  that  ill-ordered  being,  Haydon,  the  artist,  left 
beliind  liim  in  his  'Diary'  respecting  the  itloUsod  object  of  hii 
former  intimacy,  John  Eoats "  .  .  .  " Haydon 's  detraction 
was  the  more  odious  bocanse  its  object  oould  not  contradict  the 
charge,  and  because  it  supplied  his  old  critical  antagonists  (if  any 
remained}  with  an  authority  for  their  charge  against  him  of 
Cockuey  ostentation  and  display.  The  most  mean-spirited  and 
trumpery  twaddle  in  the  paragraph  was,  that  Keats  was  so  for 
goue  in  sensual   excitement   as   to   put  oayenue  pepper  on    his 
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tongne  when  taking  his  olaret.  In  tbo  first  place,  if  the  Btopid 
triuk  were  ever  pluj'ed,  I  have  not  the  slightest  belief  in  ita 
scrions  sincerity.  During  my  knowledge  of  him  Eeats  never 
purchased  a  bottle  of  claret;  and  from  such  observation  as  could 
not  escape  inu,  I  am  bound  to  nay  that  his  domestic  expenses 
never  would  have  occasioned  him  a  regret  or  a  self-reproof;  and, 
lastly,  I  never  puroeived  in  hiiu  oven  a  touilonoy  to  iiuprudcnt 
indulgence." 

p.  Itie,  note  1.  In  Modwin's  Life  of  SMley  (18-17),  pp.  B<J-92, 
are  some  nulices  of  Keata  communicated  to  the  writer  by  Fanny 
Brawca  (then  Mrs  T^imlon),  to  whom  Medwio  alludes  as  his  'kind 
corrc8|>ondeDt.'  Medwin's  carelesKncss  of  statement  and  work- 
manship is  well  known:  he  is  perfectly  casual  in  the  nsc  of 
ijuolatiun  marks  and  the  like:  but  I  tliink  an  attentive  reading 
of  tlie  iiaragraph,  boRinning  on  p.  91,  wliich  discusses  Mr  Finch's 
account  of  Euats's  death,  leaves  no  doubt  that  it  continues  in 
substance  the  quotation  previously  begun  from  Mrs  Lindon. 
"  That  his  sensibility,"  so  runs  the  tcit,  "  was  most  acute, 
is  true,  and  his  passions  were  very  strong,  bat  not  violent; 
if  by  that  term,  violence  of  temper  is  implied.  His  was  do  doubt 
susceptible,  but  his  anger  scumed  rather  to  turn  on  himself  than 
others,  and  in  momouts  of  gri-ateat  irritation ,  it  was  only  by  a  sort 
of  savage  despondency  that  ho  sometimes  grieved  and  wounded  hia 
frit-nds.  Violence  such  aa  the  letter"  [of  &Ir  Finch]  "desoribea, 
was  quite  foreign  to  his  natnre.  For  more  than  a  twelvemonth 
before  quitting  England,  I  saw  him  every  day",  [this  would  bo  true 
of  Fanny  Bruwno  from  Oct.  181'J  to  Sept.  lti'20,  if  we  except  the 
Kentish  Town  period  in  the  summer,  aud  is  certainly  more  nearly 
true  of  her  than  of  anyone  else,]  "  I  often  witnessed  hia  sulTeringa, 
both  uiental  aud  bodily,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  tliat  he 
never  could  Imve  addressed  an  unkind  expression,  much  lem  a 
violent  one,  to  any  human  being."  The  above  passage  hai  beeo 
overlooked  by  critics  of  Keats,  and  I  am  glad  to  bring  it  forward, 
OS  aerving  to  show  a  truer  and  kinder  appreciation  of  the  poet  by 
tlio  woman  lie  loved  than  might  be  gathered  from  her  phisae  io 
the  letter  to  Diiko  so  often  qaotcd. 
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Abbey,  Mr  Bichard,  11,  17,  70, 
77,  138,  144,  192. 

AdonaU  (SheUey's),  209,  210. 

Adventuret  of  a  younger  Son 
(TieUwney'B),  75. 

Alfieri,  20S. 

Alfred,  The,  124. 

Anatoim/  of  ilelancholtf  (Pur- 
ton's),  167. 

Antiqtuiry  (Scott's),  115. 

ApoUo,  Ode  to,  21-22. 

Autumn,  Ode  to,  177. 

BaUey,  Benjamin,  75,  76,  77, 

122,  213,  214. 
Beattie,  21. 
BiograpHa     Literaria     (Gole> 

ridge's),  64. 
Boocaooio,  148. 
Bonaparte,    Paaline,    Princess 

Borghese,  204. 
Brawne,  Miss  Fanny,  131  geq., 

180-181,  197,  198. 
Bri(annta'<Pa(toraI*(Browne's), 

81. 
Brown,  Charles,  13, 73,  111  seq., 

128,  143  seq.,  181,  200,  210. 
Browne,  31. 
Browning,  Bobert,  218. 


Bomet,  10. 

Byron,  1,  19,  65,  210 ;  Sonnet 
to.  22. 

Canterbnry,  71. 

Gap  and  BelU,  183  seq. 

Castlereagh,  25. 

Champion,  The,  82. 

Cbatterton,   157,  158;    Sonnet 

to.  22. 
Chaucer,  28. 
Chichester,  138. 
Clarke,  Cowden,   3,  8,   12,  22, 

23,  72,  84.    . 
Clarke,  Bev.  John.  4^ 
'Cockaigne,  King  of,'  121. 
Cockney     School     of     Poetry 

(Articles      in      Blackwood's 

Magaxine),  77,  121  seq. 
Coleridge,  16,  26,  26,  33,  64. 
Cooper,  Astley,  18. 
Cotterill,  Miss,  202,  203. 
Cox,  IfiBS  Charlotte,  130. 

Dante  (Gary's),  113. 

Death,  Stanzas  on,  21 ;  Keats' 

contemplation  of,  140 ;  long- 

mg  for,  200. 
Be  Qoinoey,  26. 
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Cevonshire,  87. 

Kpithalamium  (Spenser's),  13.                     H 

lUctionaiy  (Lumpriere'ii),  lU. 

Eve   of   St    Ai/ne;   its  simple                  H 

DilkB,  73,  210. 

theme,    160 ;    its    ease    and                  H 

Dillie,  Charles  Wontworth,  73, 

diruutuesa     of    constrnction,                   H 

128,  135. 

161 ;  its  unic|uo  charm,  163.                  H 

Don  Juan  (Byron's),  184,  ««, 

Eve  of  Si  Murk,  contains  Keata'           ^^M 

210. 

impressions  of  three  Cuthu-          ^^^H 

Dryden,  39.  30.  53. 

dnti  towns,  1C4  ;  its  pictures,           ^^H 

164;    the    legend,     164;    its            ^^B 

Edmonton,  5,  6,  11,  14,  30. 

pictorial  brilliuiict!,   165  ;  its                   H 

i                    Eldon,  26. 

inlluence    on    Utex    English                 H 

Elton,  Lieutenant,  201. 

poetry,  165.                                           ^^B 

Emaneii>ation,  Literaiy,  GU-b4. 

Examiner,  The  (Leigh  Hunt's),           ^^H 

EHdymiaii,  6(J,  C8,  71.  76,  80, 

^H 

1                       83,  86,  Ul;  Keots'  low  opinion 

V 

of  tho  |V>om,  91 ;  ilx  beauties 

Faerie   Quefue  (Hpeusur's),   12,            ^^^B 

1                        and    detects,    91,    lOU-lO'J ; 

^^M 

Drayton's  and  Kletchur'a  pro- 

faithful     Sheplunlt,$      (Flet-         ^^H 

vioua  treatment  of  the  sub- 

^^^1 

joot,  94-95 ;  Koata'  unclasoical 

Eimny,  l.inet  tu,  134.                             ^^^H 

manner  of  treatment,  9t> ;  its 

Feast     of    the     PueU     (Leigh                  ■ 

one  bare  circumHtancc,   87 ; 

Uunt's),  32.                                         ^^fl 

Boenery  of  tho  poem,  97 ;  its 

Fletcher,  95.                                         ^^H 

1                        qoality  of  nature-interpreta- 

Foliage (Leigh  Uunt's),  73.                 ^^^| 

tion,  98;   its  love  possageH, 

^^H 

100 ;  oomparison  of  descrip- 

CioniuB, births  of,  1.                             ^^^H 

tion  with   a   similar   one  in 

Gisborue,      letter     to      Maria           ^^^U 

Iticlmrd  III.,  108 ;  its  lyrics. 

(SbcUoy's),  30.                                  ^^M 

104-106 ;  appreciation  of  the 

Goethe,  154.                                         ^^H 

lyrics  a  test  of  true  relish  fur 

Gratthojipcr  aiul  Cricket,  3a.               ^^^H 

poetry,  IWi ;  its  rhythm  and 

^^H 

music,  109 ;  Keats'  own  pre- 

Ureuce, Keata*  love  of,  68,  77.         ^^H 

face  tho  best  criticism  of  the 

^^H 

poem,  110. 

Guy  Mannering  (Soott's),  116.            ^^H 

Enfield,  4,  13. 

^^^1 

JiputUt,  their   tributes  lo  tho 

Hammond,  Mr,  11,  14.                        ^^^| 

conjoined  pleasures  of  litera- 

Ilampatcad, 72,  77.                               ^^H 

ture  and  friendship,  53 ;  un- 

Uoslam.     VViUiam,      45.     313          ^^1 

grainmatical    slips    in,    64  ; 

^^H 

oliarnoteristio  specimens   of. 

Haydnn,  3,  40,  66,  68,  78.  187.           ^^M 

64-56. 

ISU,  191,  214.                                    ^^H 

Hozlitt,  WiUiam,  83,  84. 

Uitliiry  of  hi*  own  Tinie  (Bur- 
net's), 10. 

Hulmes,  Edward,  8. 

Holy  Living  anil  Dying  (Joro- 
my  Taylor's),  206. 

Uomer,  On  first  looking  into 
Chapnian't  (Souuet),  'iA-'ii. 

Hood,  ai'J. 

Hopf,  oddroBB  to,  21. 

Home,  U.  H.,  11. 

Houglitoii,  Lord,  75,  211-213. 

Hunt,  John,  25. 

Hunt,  Leigti,  22,  24,  25,  32, 
35,  39,  49.  61,  68,  72.  78, 
196. 

Hyperioti,  129,  133,  144;  itu 
porpose,  162;  ono  of  the 
grandoct  poems  of  our  lan- 
guage, 157  ;  the  influonoos  of 
Paradite  Lost  on  it,  158 ;  its 
blank  vorsc  comiiared  with 
Milton's,  1.58;  its  elemotital 
grandeur,  100 ;  remodelling 
of  it,  185  Boq.  ;  dcHcription  of 
the  changL-s,  186-187 ;  special 
iutereat  of  the  poem,  187. 

Imitation  o/  Speruer  (Kcala' 
first  lines),  14,  20. 

Indolence,  Ode  on,  174-175. 

Isabella,  or  the  Vol  uf  lUuil,  80; 
source  of  its  inspiration,  148; 
iiunor  blemishes,  149 ;  its 
Italian  mutre,  14'J ;  its  oon- 
spicaouB  power  and  oharm, 
149 ;  description  of  its 
beaatiea,  151. 

Isle  of  Wight,  07. 

Jennings,  Mrs,  5,  11. 


Jennings,  Cnpt.  M.  J.,  7. 
Joseph      and      hi*      Brethren 
(Wells'),  45. 

Kean,  81. 

Keats,  John,  various  dcacrip- 
lions  of,  7,  8,  9,  46,  47,  76, 
136,  224 ;  birth,  2 ;  education 
at  EnCuld,  4;  death  of  his 
father,  6  ;  school-life,  5-9  ; 
his  studious  inclinations,  10 ; 
deatli  of  his  mother,  10; 
leaves  school  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  1 1  ;  is  apprenticed  to 
a  surgeon,  11 ;  finishes  his 
sohool-translation '  of  the 
^nctti,  12 ;  reads  Spenser's 
Kpithalamium  and  Faerie 
Queene,  12 ;  his  first  attemptti 
at  composition,  13;  goea  to 
London  and  walks  (he  hos- 
pitals,14;  his  growing  pasaioQ 
for  poetry,  15 ;  appointed 
dresser  at  Guy's  Hospital, 
16;  his  lost  operation,  IC; 
his  early  life  in  London,  18 ; 
his  early  poems,  20  seq. ;  hia 
introduotiou  to  Leigh  Hunt, 
24 ;  Hunt's  great  inilueuce 
over  him,  20  seq.;  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Shelley,  38;  his 
other  friends,  40-15;  personal 
oharoctoriatica,  47-48;  goes 
to  live  with  hia  brothers  in 
the  Poultry,  48;  publication 
of  his  first  volume  of  poems, 
66 ;  retires  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  66;  Uvea  at  Cans- 
brookc,  67  ;  changes  to  Mar- 
gate, 68;  money  troubles,  70; 
spends   some    timu   at   Con- 
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terbnry,  71 ;  receives  firnt 
payment  in  advance  for  Kn- 
tlyminn,  71  ;  lisea  with  hi« 
two  brothers  at  Hampstead, 
71 ;  worka  steadily  at  £n- 
dymion,  71-72;  makes  more 
friends,  73;  writes  part  of 
Entlifmion  Bt  Oxford,  7C  ;  his 
love  for  his  siflter  Fanny,  77  j 
stays  at  Durford  Brid(;e,  RO; 
goes  to  the'  immortal  dinner,' 
82;  ho  visits  DevonHhire,  87; 
goeaonuwulkingtuiir  in  Hcol 
land  witliCUarltniltruwii,  113  ; 
erosses  over  to  Ireland,  1  ll> ; 
returns  (o  Scotland  and  visits 
Bums'  couutry,  118;  sows 
there  tlio  seeds  of  oonsnmp- 
tion,  120;  returns  to  London, 
120;  ia  attacked  in  IlUiek- 
viM»F*  Mngaiinf  and  the 
Qutirtfrly  lirriew,  121;  Lock- 
hurt's  conduct  towards  him, 
1*22;  dciilli  of  his  young 
brother  Tom,  128 ;  Roes  to 
live  with  Charles  Brown, 
128;  falls  in  love,  130-131  ; 
visits  friends  in  Chichester, 
1H3  ;  Ruffcra  witli  his  throat, 
133  ;  bis  oorroHpondenoe  with 
bix  brother  (icorgs,  13(1;  rocs 
loSlttinklin,l'13;  collaborates 
with  Brown  in  writing  Otho, 
113;  Roes  to  Winchester, 
I'll ;  rctnrnsaKain  to  London, 
llfi ;  more  money  troubles, 
14C;  determines  to  make  a 
living  by  j'oumaliiim,  140; 
lives  by  hinioclf,  Hfi ;  poes 
back  to  Mr  Brown,  IHl ;  otho 
is    returned   unopened  after 


having  been  accepted,  lfl2; 
want  of  means  prevents  bis 
marriage,  190;  his  increasing 
illness,  101  seq. ;  temporary 
improvement  in  his  health, 
194;  publishes  another  vo- 
lume of  poems,  l!)tj ;  stays 
with  licigh  Hunt's  family, 
1U7 ;  flivonrnbla  noLinn  iu  the 
Edinburgh  lirview,  l'J7  ;  lives 
with  ttie  family  of  Miss 
Brawne,  I'M;  goes  with 
Severn  to  spend  Iho  winter 
in  Italy,  199 ;  Iba  journey 
improves  his  health,  200; 
writes  his  last  lines,  201 ; 
stays  for  a  time  at  Naples, 
203 ;  goes  on  to  Rome,  303- 
204  ;  further  improvement  in 
his  health,  205  ;  siidilen  and 
lost  relu{>so,  205  ;  he  is  ten- 
derly nursed  by  his  friend 
Severn,  2Ur> ;  speaks  of  him- 
self IIS  already  living  a  'post- 
hnmous  life,'  207 ;  grows 
worse  and  dies,  20H  ;  various 
tributes  to  his  memory,  214. 
His  genius  awakened  by  the 
Faerie  Qwrne,  13;  inHueooe 
of  other  poets  on  him,  21 ; 
experiments  in  lunguage,  21, 
04,  147,  IG'.I;  employment  of 
the  •  Heroic '  couplet,  27,  30; 
clement  and  spirit  of  his  own 
poetry,  50;  experiments  in 
metro,  62 ;  studied  musical 
effect  of  his  verse,  S.'i ;  bis 
Orwian  spirit,  68,  77,  95, 
114,  154;  view  of  the  aims 
and  principles  of  poetry,  61  ; 
imaginary     dependence     on 
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ShukKperc,  0!) ;  tlionglitg  on 
the  niyBtery  of  EtU,  88; 
pnns,  Ti,  '202 ;  liia  poems 
Greek  iu  idea,  EugUiih  in 
manner,  06;  his  poetry  a  true 
spontanoouB  oiprcBsion  of  his 
mind,  110;  power  of  vivify- 
ing, 101 ;  verbal  licenses,  109 ; 
inllnenco  on  subsequent 
poets,  218 ;  felicity  of  pbraso, 
219. 

Personal  characteristics : 
Celtic  tcmporament,  3,  58, 
70 ;  offootionate  nature,  G,  7, 
9,  10,  77 ;  morbid  tempera- 
ment, 6,  70,  211  ;  lovable 
dispoBitinn,  G,  R,  I'.l,  212,  213; 
tomi>cr,  7,  9,  283;  personal 
beauty,  8;  pmchnnt  fur  fight- 
ing, 8, !),  72;  studious  nntan:, 
9,  112;  humanity,  30,  89, 
114-115  ;  sympathy  and  ten- 
derness, 47,  213;  eyes,  de- 
scription of,  40,  207,  224; 
lovo  of  nature,  47,  65-56  ; 
voice,  47 ;  dcxiro  of  fame,  60, 
125,  141,  207;  natural  acnsi- 
bility  to  physical  and 
spiritual  spcU  of  moonliglit, 
95 ;  higlimindedncBS,  125- 
120;  love  ronmncoB,  127, 
130-1.31,  IRO-lHl.  197,  20(1, 
203,  212;  pride  and  sensitivG- 
ncKfl,  211 ;  nnscllislineBB,  213, 
214 ;  instability,  215. 

Various  descriptions  of,  7, 
8,  9,  40.  47,  70,  130,  224. 

Keats,  Admirnl  Sir  Richard,  7. 

Keats,  Fanny  (Mrs  Llanos),  77. 

Keats,  Mrs  (Keats'  mother),  6, 


Keats,   aeorgc,    90,    118,    192, 

193,  210. 
Keats,  Thomas  (Keats'  father), 

2.5. 
Keats,  Tom,  6,  127. 
Kinn  Suphen,  179. 
'  Kirk-men,'  116-117. 

I^t  Tlelle  Ditme  Mont  Merci,  165, 
106,  218  ;  origin  of  the  title, 
165;  a  story  of  the  wasting 
power  of  love,  ICC ;  descrip- 
tion of  its  beauties,  166, 

Lamb,  Charles,  26,  82,  83. 

Liimiii,  143 ;  its  souroe,  167 ; 
vcrsilication,  167 ;  the  pictnro 
of  Uie  serpent  woman,  108; 
Keats'  opinion  of  U\e  Poem, 

16a 

Landor,  73. 

Liioti  and  Cynthna,  76. 

tetters,  oxtrnctB,  etc.,  fmni 
Keats',  66,  67,  68,  69,  77,  78, 
79,  81,  85,  87,  88,  89,  90,  91. 
114,  110-117,  118,  126,  127, 
129,  1.S0,  134,  137,  139,  141. 
145,  140,  157,  181.  1H2.  190, 
194-195.  2<K).  203,  226. 

■  Little  Keats,'  19. 

Lookhart,  33,  122,  12.3. 

LontUm  Mmjaiini',  71. 

Maokercth,  George  Wilson,  l». 
Madeline,  102  acq. 
'  Maidcn-Tliought,"  88,  114. 
Man  about  Town  (Webb's),  S8. 
Man  in  the  Moon  (Drayton's), 

93. 
Margate,  68. 

Mathew,  (Jeorge  Felton,  19, 
Meg  MerrilieB,  115-116. 
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MtUtiicJuibj,  Ode  on,  175. 
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